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MODERN MURAL DECORATION, 


| E doubt not it is desirable that the voice of the special 
pleader should be heard, and we welcome the sturdy . 


upholding of the claims of decorative art which Mr. A. Lys 
Baldry makes in “Modern Mural Decoration.”* He writes 
of decoration: “It is at the same time the oldest and the 


newest of the arts; and the most susceptible of adaptation to | 


suit the esthetic necessities of any particular period. Nothing 
can be said to be beyond its scope, because there is prac- 
tically no artistic obligation which it cannot fulfil; and its 
comprehensiveness is equal to any demand which may be 
made upon it. The foremost mission: of all arts is to 
decorate. Without this quality a work of art can only make 
its appeal to attention because it possesses some charac- 
teristic of a more or less unesthetic kind. Drawing and com- 
position, colour arrangement and distribution, the planning 
of light and shade, and the ordering of all the parts of his 
design into a coherent and logical pattem are the funda- 
mental subjects of study for the painter, just as the relations 
of lines and masses, the adjustment of proportions, and the 
balancing of projection and depression are matters which 
must be mastered by the sculptor; and these all have to be 
united in the training of anyone who aspires to take the 
highest rank in the artistic profession. But it is just 5 
comprehensive knowledge that marks the true decorator ۰ and 
he ıs therefore the worthiest and most completely qualified. of 
all artists.” 

You cannot claim much higher ground than this! Of 
course, the architect might state it as his opinion that unless 
he came in first this decorative genius would have little 
chance, But we will let that pass. We are glad to find so 
capable a writer as Mr. Lys Baldry going it hammer-and-tongs 
for the decorative artist. The true decorator is not grouped 
about the country in thousands, and we shall do well to en- 
courage him to the utmost, All the best modern architects 
would, we imagine, be very careful to avoid over-decoration, 
and be more inclined nowadays to under rather than over- 
decorate. For the fact is the wealth of fine decorative 
material to our hands is almost too great, and proves too 
tempting to the careful architect as well as to the average 
lay mind. And it should never be forgotten that plain wall 
panelling and plain coloured surfaces without patterns may, 
with proper constructive features, form a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory and complete decoration. But the opportunities for 
decorative work seem to be ever on the increase, and there are 
ample opportunities now for all schemes of decoration from 
the humblest efforts in an artistic cottage to the decoration of 
a public hall. It is of the greatest importance, therefore, 
that the workers in this field of art should have plenty of 
right inspiration. and suggestion, and nowhere can we call 
to mind anything better in its way than Mr. Baldry's book. 

That decoration is a kind of refuge for the incompetent 
is a suggestion which is peculiarly objectionable to our author, 
and we agree with him. If a man is worthy to be called 'a 
decorator he is entitled to a place amongst the greatest of his 
profession, no doubt. When we read that the decorator is 
“ made to lead others, and to show them the way to realise 
their highest aims," we begin to think the decorator and the 
architect are getting a little mixed. We do not hold that an 
architect should be a decorator to the extent and in the sense 
claimed for the decorator by Mr. Baldry, but we do maintain 
that he should be able to gauge the quality of the decorator's 
work,.and even to help him to realise his highest aims, The 
architect need not interfere with and spoil the decorator's 
chance, but he should be able to inspire and to some extent 
to guide it. We candidly confess that out of 6,000 architects 
in Great Britain there may not be 600 who could do so at 
all, but then we sorrowfully admit the woeful incompetency 
of the bulk of the profession as artists! The same may 
doubtless be said of decorative artists—comparatively few are 
worthy of their claim. 

Under the head of Modern Mural Decoration Mr. Baldry 
writes of mural paintings, mosaic, sculpture, plaster work, 
ceramic decoration, woodwork, mixed methods, and taste; 

ur کا‎ 


*Geo. Newnes, 12s. 6d, 


and in all these sections he deals comprehensively and clearly 


with the important facts of each. The text is, decorated by 
113 admirable illustrations, and the get-up ته‎ the book 
leaves little to be desired. .It has the merit denied to: so.many. 


| architectural books of being handy in size and pleasant for 
reference, and it is one we are likely to look. over again and 

| again. We give elsewhere a quotation from the book, which 

| will give sufficient taste of its quality to our readers. . ہے‎ 
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HARROGATE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS .‏ 
ር COMPETITION.‏ 


T is some time since architects have had so interesting & 
problem, to solve as that afforded by this competition. 
At the outset the refusal of the Corporation to pledge them- 
selves in any way as to the manner in which they would select 
their assessor did not augur well for fhe conduct of the com- 
petition and seemed likely to prevent à good response from 
architects, but in the end some 8o competitors have placed 
faith in the intentions.of the promoters, and have been duly 
rewarded by the appointment of Mr. McVicar Anderson, 
whom, we are glad to say, has once more justified the faith 
which the profession has in his judgment. | ۱ 
The site is a central one within two minutes’ walk of the 
North-Eastern Railway Station, surrounded ón three sides by 
streets and having a frontage to Station Parade of 112 feet 
and a frontage to Raglan Street and Victoria Avenue of some 
200 feet. ۱ | EE. 


` The design placed first, that of Mr. H. T. Hare (No. 19), 


owes its position to the admirable simplicity and directness 
of its arrangement. It recalls the winning design for the 
Stafford County Council Offices very forcibly, but while the 
dominating feature of the latter was a hall and staircase, in 
this it is the Council corridor, as the whole of the Council 
accommodation is placed on the ground floor. 
Entered from the Station Parade front by the principal 
entrance is a hall, to the left of which is placed the Borough 
Accountant's department, and to the right the Town Clerk's 
department opening out of a broad hall corridor divided into 


bays and toplighted by domed lights over. Along one side of. 
this, and fronting Victoria Avenue, is placed the whole of 
the Council suite, the Mayor's parlour with a circular bay: 


forming the centre feature of the front. Opposite the Mayor's 
parlour is the Council Chamber, -adjoining which. is the 
Police Court, entered from Raglan Street, these two rooms 
being of equal dimensions and forming the centre feature of 


that frontage. -Between them and serving for both is a 


circular staircase leading to the galleries of Police Court and 
Council Chamber. The Rates department has also its own 


entrance from Raglan Street. At the farther end of the site 


is placed the Library, the Lending Library and Reading 
Room being on the ground floor, and the Reference Library 
and Librarian's Office over, with conveniently arranged stair- 
case communication. The Engineers’ departments and Refer- 


ence Library are alone placed on the first floor, but lighted ` 


from the back. The basement is occupied by store rooms 


and arrangements for heating and ventilation—the latter on 


the plenum system. 


The elevational treatment of Mr. Hare's design is happy, 
the centre portion of the Station Parade front being low, 


treated with engaged columns with sculpture over, while the 


ends are plainly treated blocks, with rustications at the angles 
forming an effective foil to the richer centre. The Victoria. 


Avenue front, with its long range of columned windows with 


blank walling over, and the massing and empasis of the ends. 


is decidedly pleasing, as is also the Raglan Street front. The 
clock tower set back over the staircase is good in outline, but 
too small in size to accord well with the remainder of the 


design. Speaking generally, the design scores all along the. 


line by its extreme economy in arrangement and the able way 
in which the buildings are massed. | D 
The second premiated design, by Messrs. Waddington, Son 


፳ Dunkerley, of London and Manchester (No. 51), is simply 


and well arranged, and may be taken as a type of the greater 
number of designs submitted. The entrance hall occupies a 
similar position to that of the first design, with corridors off 
both ends parallel to the two long fronts, the Council Cham- 
ber occupying the space between the two corridors, and the 


Police Court a similar position. The winning design: and. 


that of Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards are practically 


the only exceptions to this type of plan. The Council suite: 
is well arranged in a similar position to that of the winning: 


design. ۸1 ct T ۱ 
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as does the most mushroom-grown town in the Western 
States of America. A chance visitor, such as I have 
happened to be on two different occasions, has to go up 
into the higher and less frequented parts to find almost 
anything of the old Dutch element the lover of architecture 
reasonably expects to see largely existent. At Wynberg 
(Winehill), 8 miles from Cape Town, a lovely locality easily 
reached by an admirable system of steam trams, there are 
a few interesting old “ bits "一 and so there are at Paarl, 
Stellenbosch, Tulbagh, Stellenburg, Elsenburg, Groot, Con- 
stantia, Vergelegen, and some few other places—but, taken 
altogether, they do not amount to many. 

The late Cecil Rhodes’ residence, largely re-built—since 
the fire which occurred in 1896—by Mr. Herbert Baker, 
F.R.I.B.A., Cape Colony's recognised most able architect, 
probably presents far and away the best idea of what the 
old Colonial Dutch mansions of the better sort were like. 

No doubt, the proper rendering of the name of this resi- 

dence is * Groote Schuur," but, at the same time, the first 
word is very often rendered “ Groot." An instance of this 
occurs in the columns of a contemporary, who, on 
24th March, 1900, published four pages illustrative 
of this quaint building, and entitled the plates 
“Groot Schuur,” whilst upon the front page of a copy of 
The Veld, an illustrated African journal, published at Cape 
Town, to hand by to-day's South African mail, there occurs 
an illustration of some wild animals now in the Zoological 
‚collection “in Groot Schuur Grounds" The place, by-the- 
way, is situated at Rondebosch, some five miles out of Cape 
Town. 
- In Burchell’s " Travels in South Africa," published in 
1822, and recording much interesting research in 1810 and 
three following years, both renderings of the word are given 
—apparently promiscuously. Therein we read of the pass of 
the Groote Houhuek (meaning the great wood-chopping 
lorner) of Groot Kop (great peak), of the Groote Berg 
(great mountain) river, a stream, which, it will be remem- 
bered, discharges itself into St. Helena Bay; as well as of 
the Groote Doorn (great thorn) river. According to these 
quotations, if each are correctly spelt by the learned savant, 
the grammar of the old South African colonists must hava 
been even more erratic than is our own—for here we get a 
peak rendered masculine, whilst the adjective defining moun- 
tain is feminine (?) 

After recent experiences of our late friends, the enemy, 
it may be interesting to quote how Mr. William J. Burchell 
describes some Boers in 1811, at a place called Ongeluks 
(misfortune) River. Here it is (page 220): “We had 
scarcely released the oxen from the yoke, when we were 
visited by a Boor lying here with his flocks We accom- 
panied him to a miserable hut close by, to purchase some 
sheep. His only food was mutton, without bread or any 
kind of vegetables. His sheep were numerous and thriving, 
although they fed upon nothing but bushes. Our visitor's 
place in the scale of civilisation would be nearly at the 
bottom, if even not below zero; his mental powers appeared 
to have lowered themselves down to a level with the cattle, 
which were the only concern of his thoughts. He seemed 
to possess a mere animal existence; he could eat meat, 
drink a dram, smoke a pipe, spit, and practise some other 
disgusting vulgarities, which last enjoyments he indulged in 
without ceremony, and almost without cessation. He 
seldom spoke, because he had nothing to say ; whilst a dull, 
lifeless eye betrayed the utter vacancy of his mind. He 
was, however, invited to the waggons during our stay, and 
treated civilly. Another young Boor, on horseback, was 
passing by, and seeing us, he approached and dismounted, 
saluted us with ‘Dag!’ and gave his hand to each in turn, 
in a cold and unmeaning manner, by merely touching 
palms. One might have expected he would have had a 
long chat with his brother Boor. But he, at that time, not 
thinking of anything to say, they stood both insensibly 
looking at each other for full five minutes without ex- 
changing a single word. "The stranger then mounted his 
horse, repeated the single word ‘Dag!’ which we all, in 
like manner, retumed, and proceeded on his way.” 

My own experience, during a long and somewhat ex- 
tended holiday in the Transvaal just prior to the war, is 
that the Boer one generally meets is a good-natured, hearty 
fellow; but in some outlying places I went to, the isolated, 
rural inhabitant still remains of almost as low a scale in 
humanity as Burchell describes his prototype, nearly one 
hundred years ago. | | 


The principal feature elevationally is a lofty and well de- 
signed tower at the junction of the two chief fronts, and the 
general treatment is obtained by an order running through two 
stories on a raised plinth, the upper windows being placed 
under arched beads between the columns. | 

The design placed third, by Messrs. Heazell & Sons, of 
Nottingham, is neither so compact or well planned as No. 2, 
which it resembles The elevations are simple and quiet. 

Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards (No. 8) submit a 
scheme possessing greater architectural merit than any. The 
plan is laid out with a wide corridor. hall running down the 
centre of the building, the staircase is placed near the 
entrance, and exceedingly well planned the Council Chamber 
occupies the centre of the Victoria Avenue front, and is 
flanked on either side by shallow columned recesses rising the 
whole height of the building, and terminated by small square 
towers, which are exceedingly well designed. Sculpture is 
freely introduced, and the elevations are marked with great 
vigour and originality without departing from classical out- 
lines and proportion, as do the great majority of the designs 
submitted. | | 

Messrs. Hall, Cooper & Davis submit a very carefully and 
well-thought-out design, which resembles No. 2 very closely, 
and is even in some ways, the library particularly, superior to 
it The. chief fault is the narrowness of the corridors, which 
are only 5 ft. 6 in. wide, and the want of proportion of the 
elevational treatment. | 

Messts. Russell & Mallows (No. 39) submit a good design, 
simple and well planned, the library section being especially 
good. .Its chief defect is the awkward position and planning 
of the staircase. | 

Mr. Fetch (No. 47) sends in a good plan, but comes to grief 
in the placing of some of the departments. "The large read- 
ing room is placed centrally across the front on the first floor, 
and it is suggested that it might also be used as a town hall, 
a suggestion which is calculated to horrify the librarian! A 
large amount of space is wasted on a central staircase, which 
would be ineffective as planned and would not justify itself in 
execution. The elevations are refined and not wanting in 
dignity, if a little dull. 

Mr. T. A. Pole (No. 72) sends in a good but somewhat 
extravagant scheme. The Police Court is well planned as a 
separate section, and an open courtyard is shown from which 
access is obtained to the Weights and Measures and Heating 
departments. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross (No. 60) is disappointing. We expect 
better things from so able a planner as he has proved himself 
to be. 

Messrs. Wikins & Strong (No. 64) and Schofield & Goodi- 
son send good plans. Mr. Cheers sends a design which had 
no chance in a strong competition like this, with a. good 
assessor. 

There are as usual the customaty jokes, which either indi- 
cate great ignorance or faith in the uncertainty of assessors, 
which is perhaps natural having regard to the history of the 
last few years! 

In conclusion, we feel convinced that the best design has 
won, and that the competition has produced much good plan- 
ning and some good design, though we feel that the semi- 
circular pediments and columns lengthened out to suit the 
occasion which characterise some designs, no more indicate 
architectural originality than bad spelling would prove literary 
originality. 

If some architects would try to produce good architecture, 
whether it were original or not, we feel convinced that origin- 
ality would be more likely to come unasked, and if it didn't 
we might be better pleased by the sight of a good thing 
reproduced than a bad thing perpetrated. And in planning 
some architects have yet to learn that a corridor or hall has 
certain work to do, and should not be made larger or smaller 
without reference to that work, but simply to fill in a space 
or crush into a corner, as the case may be. 


cx AA  م‎ 
“GROOTE SCHUUR.” 


By Harry 675 

( F all the cities bearing names that have been familiar 

since childhood, methinks Cape Town to be one of 
the most disappointing, for upon making its personal 
acquaintance, as so many representatives of our great uni- 
versal Empire have done during the last two or three 
years—it presents to the new arrival no appearance of that 
dignity so consistent with age; but looks almost as new 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


me dignity and importance of the architectural profession 

can hardly be overstated, and yet, to tell the truth, the 
statement is either not made often enough or well enough to 
carry conviction to a very wide circle or to obtain for it the 
consideration it deserves. Since our last issue the profession 
has received an honour from the fountain head in the shape 
of a knighthood conferred on the last President of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, who will now be known as 
Sir William Emerson, F.R.I.B.A. But if we have only one 
title in the long list of English architects we can, at any rate, 
claim that several in our ranks deserve the honour for the 
devotion of great ability to the noblest of all the arts. And 
we may be content with that knowledge. There is a very 
limited appreciation of architecture at all, and a still more 
limited knowledge as to what is really good or indifferent in 
modern architectural art. 


THE exhibition of the County Council Central School of 
Arts and Crafts has always special interest for architects. 
The crafts are not, perhaps, as practical and every-day in 
their application as one could wish, and are generally more 
interesting as workmanship than design. But the architec- 
tectural items of this fifth session include designs 
for churches, houses, etc, which are distinctly in- 
teresting, and betray evidence of the skilful direc- 
tion of the masters. Some capital designs in leaded 
lights are again shown. The enamelled work is much of 
it delightful in colour and design, and the silversmiths’ work 
contains a few apparent departures from precedent. We 
must say we should like to see more modelling of simple 
subjects and more distinct effort in modelled and carved 
work for direct architectural uses. This is an exhibition 
architects should see (at 316, Regent Street). Within three 
years the school is to occupy its own premises at the junction 
of Southampton Row and Theobald's Road. 


As an illustration of the need for and value of the School 
of Arts and Crafts, we are told a lad of three years' ex- 
perience as a silversmith's apprentice was admitted to the 
classes; questioned as to the knowledge he had acquired 
in the workshop, he replied that his work was to cut and 
turn up cones for pint pots. He had never received one 
workshop lesson in smithing proper. A diligent youth, he 
has acquired all his knowledge of “raising” in the classes, 
and in a couple of years has become a comparatively smart 
smith and the holder of a scholarship. 


To see ourselves as others see us is useful. "Therefore, we 
quote a daily paper on the Academy : The Architectural 
Room is always too uncomprómisingly technical to interest 
the general public, to whom perspectives and elevations 
are as bewildering as the builders scaffolding. We have 
often said before that there is no reason why drawings of 
architecture should not be made more interesting, but the 
architects do not agree with us, and the Architectural Room 
is, in consequence, usually deserted.” 


MonparY was the last day for the reception of designs for the 
Liverpool Cathedral to be erected on St. James's Mount, 
Liverpool, but the dislocation of railway and postal arrange- 
ments consequent on the Coronation holidays caused the 
Liverpool Cathedral Building Committee to extend the time 
until Wednesday. About 8o designs have been received from 
nearly all parts of the Empire, as well as from the United 
States and some cities of Europe. The architects who may be 
chosen for the final competition will be paid 3oo guineas 
each whether or not they are successful. The committee are 
to meet next Monday to arrange with their advisers for the 
examination of the designs sent in. This, we are told, will 
occupy some months. 


IT is of interest to know something of the cost of the Corona- 
tion stands, which appears to total up to £86,264, providing 
accommodation for over 160,000 persons at a cost of about 
10s. to ros. 6d. per head. If the average price per seat be 
taken at 3 guineas we have a total letting of over £300,000, 
and this excludes separate windows, balconies, and houses. 


NINETEEN people in one little fourroomed cottage in 
Gaverick Street, Millwall, ought to present an object for the 
inspectors, one would think. Yet Mr. G. E. Eagling writes 


apropos of the Rev. R. Free's letter in our last issue that this 
is a fact. He also points out that there are acres of land 
lying useless in that district, whilst thousands of people have 
to keep tramping miles to and from their work. 


THE old weathercock lately fixed on the S.E. corner of St. 
Sidwell's Church tower, Exeter, was made in 1484, and was 


WEATHER COCK, ST, SIDWELL'S, EXETER, 


on the Cathedral tower for 268 years, when the spire was 
removed. It is still in good working order, and measures 
2 ft. 9 in. from the beak to the tail, and stands 3o in. high. 
Our illustration is from a photo by Mr. Harry Hems. 


THE water-colour drawings of Egypt by Mr. R. Talbot Kelly 
at the Fine Art Society's are marvellous in finish and dex- 
terity, and more pleasing still is the charm of colour in many 
of them, which does not always accompany the before-named 
qualities. Mr. Kelly gives a most poetic treatment to all 
his subjects, and in “ Sandstorm," “ Whirlwind," “ Evening,” 
“ Moonrise," etc., he gets fairly away from the somewhat 
monotonous brilliance which so often characterises Eastern 
scenes. That he appreciates the charm of colour and detail 
in architecture is evidenced by “A Mosque door, Cairo” 
(No. 6), the dainty landscape in grey-green with cacti and 
sand (No. 40), the charming interior (36), the finely painted 
subject in grey sepia (32), and the Pyramids with fleeting 
shadows (27). 


MR. SoMERS CLARKE, in his prefatory note on the catalogue, 
says:—“ It is the real Egypt Mr. Talbot Kelly has indus- 
triously studied, and to gain his end he has spent twenty 
years in the country, sharing the Bedawins tents and even 
facing the terror of a sandstorm.” Mr. Somers Clarke rightly 
conceives that the artist can give us better impressions so 
than simply going as a tourist to the accompaniment of chat- 


tering, giggling, begging, and dust. 


THE results of Mr. Talbot Kelly’s work are promised in book 
form by Messrs. A. & C. Black in the autumn, but from the 
sample copy we have seen the copies in colour of these 
charming drawings seem likely to fall far short of the effect 


of the originals. 


LEEDs appears to be a little slackening in its building opera- 
tions, as we are told plans for 9.439 buildings were passed in 
1900, 8.954 in 1901, and 7.828 in 1902. The number of 
houses completed and certified for occupation to March, 
1902, were 2,201—17 villas, 55 semi-detached houses, 771 


through houses, and 1,358 back-to-back houses. 


IT will evidently be a favourable year to visit Bruges, as the 
railways and steamship lines will offer extra facilities to view 
the exhibitions of old and new Flemish industries—furniture, 
metalwork, lace, etc.—and the fine collection of pictures of 
early Flemish art. 


WE are glad to note still another echo on the Coronation 
street decorations from the Daily Chronicle as follows :— 
“The severe criticism which the decorations of last week 
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met with. on all sides ought to be an influence for good 
when London next has to decorate itself. . For the spectacle 
- Of the streets has shown most people with eyes to see the 
absolute necessity of a general scheme on such occasions, 
and the advantage of simplicity in this scheme. The 
English climate is not one to which triumphal garlands and 
draperies can be exposed two or three weeks with impunity. 
If it begins to dawn upon the public that artists are better 
authorities on questions of decoration than municipal bodies 
or chance individuals, then London will have profited by 
the failure, and the Coronation procession may yet prove 
the beautiful pageant it could not have been last Friday." 


AN accomplished artist, Mr. W. Ridley Corbet, A.R.A., 
died on Wednesday week in his 53rd year. He is repre- 
sented by four canvases at the R.A. this year. “ Egina," 
“ Sunrise,” “ Salamis,” and “On the Coast of Tuscany." It 
was perhaps true, as the Times says, that his sense of beauty 
was too keen and his expression of it too cultivated and 
restrained to be appreciated by the masses." 


Ir is proposed to restore the ancient keep in York Castle 
known as Clifford's Tower. Negotiations have been pend- 
ing for some months between the Yorkshire County Com- 
mittee and the Home Office, with the result that the 
Government have made a grant of 43,500 towards the 
object. It is intended to make an almost immediate com- 
mencement with the work, which will consist of under- 
pinning the tower and restoring the leaning sides to the 
equilibrium. The work, though not extensive, will be costly, 
it being intended that it shall be of a thoroughly substantial 
character. 


. 


© 


Wk learn that the east end of St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster, shows signs of subsidence. A portion of the money 
derived from Coronation stands: was to have been devoted 
to the purpose. It is said the alterations may necessitate 
the removal of the east window which was made in Dort as 
a present to Henry VII. 


Ir is to be noted that even Jerusalem is expected to have 
an adequate water supply now, which is partly accomplished 
by the utilisation of the old stone Solomon's aqueduct. 


ON account of a mistake in the contract drawings, it is stated 
that the contractors are claiming £10,000 for extra work 
done on the foundations of the new Admiralty offices. 


ANENT Conway Castle, Mr. C. H. Bothamley writes :—The 
Town Council of Conway, with, it 15 stated, the approval of 
a public meeting, has decided to celebrate the Coronation 
of his Majesty the King by “restoring” what is called the 
Queen's, or Eleanor, tower in the castle. This is the north- 
east tower, which contains on one floor the well-known 
oratory with its attached side-chambers and, on the floor 
above, the great fireplace and window recess of an apartment 
of unusual magnificence for its date and position. In general 
character and arrangements this tower is in fact unique 
amongst the many remains of medieval military architecture 
in this country. A public appeal has been made for sub- 
scriptions with a view to raise the sum of £500, which it is 
estimated the proposed restoration will cost; and it 1s obvious 
that with such a sum a great amount of mischief may be done. 
In support of this appeal it is urged that the tower is of 
national interest, and that it has fallen into a very ruinous 
condition. The first statement is certainly true, but provides 
. the strongest argument in favour of keeping the tower as 
-- nearly as possible in its original condition; the second state- 
-.ment is also true if it means that the ornamental detail of 


~~~ the oratory has practically all perished, but is open to great 


doubt if 1t is intended to refer to the fabric of the tower. 
Probably some pointing and, perhaps, some grouting would 
be advantageous ; but both internally and externally the tower 
itself seems to be quite sound, some repairs that were neces- 
sary in the interior having recently been well carried out by 
Mr. De la Motte, the borough engineer and surveyor. I 
submit that anything beyond the work necessary to ensure 
stability would be sheer vandalism, and would destroy for 
ever the great interest which now attaches to this tower. 


IN the effort after novelty it will be noticed that the latest 
craze is to combine beaten copper with glass in leaded lights. 
When the copper shows for its proper effect the glass dues 
not, and vice versa—so this is surely something gained! 


An altar-piece by Lorenzo Monaco, representing the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin. in its original frame, formerly in a church 
at Certaldo, in Tuscanv, has been added to the National 
Gallery. The picture is supposed by Messrs Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle to have formed part of a larger altar-piece of 
which the two wings are in the National Gallery, catalogued 
as of the school of Taddio Gaddi. But besides that the 
picture is apparently complete in itself, the different scale of 
the figures in the two wings referred to shows that they could 
not have belonged to it. It is hung in Room III, 


THE heat of the sun is perhaps somewhat of a negligible 
quantity in Manchester or Leeds, but it is far otherwise in 
Los Angeles, California, if we are to believe some of the 
stated facts about its utilisation to create power and to 
heat water for domestic purposes. At an ostrich farm 
adjoining the city a solar motor operates some 300 days 
in the year, pumping 1,400 gallons of water per minute. 
It takes nearly 1,800 mirrors to concentrate the sun on the 
central point. Solar heaters on the roofs of the houses are 
connected with water pipes to supply hot water for the 
inhabitants. 


Tur Hospital Committee of the University College Hospital, 
London, have appointed Mr. George Hornblower, F.R.I.B.A., 
of No. 2, Devonshire Terrace, Portland Place, W., architect 
to the hospital in succession to the late Mr. Henry D. 
Shepard, who received the appointment upon the resignation 
of the late Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. 


THE Dundee Institute of Architecture recently held its annual 
general meeting in the new rooms, 104, Nethergate. The 
retiring president, Mr. J. P. Bruce, presided. The annual 
reports were read and approved, and the following office- 
bearers elected for the ensuing session :—President, A. A. 
Symon, Arbroath ; vice-president, P. H. Thoms; members of 
council, G. A. Pyott, Charles Ower, F.S.A. Scot., Wm. Farqu- 
harson, W. G. Anderson ; hon. secretary, David L. Allan, 41, 
Reform Street; hon. treasurer, Charles G. Soutar, 5, White- 
hall Street ; auditors, B. C. Douglas and J. D. Mills. The 
prizes in the Institute competition were awarded as follows: 
—Sketch-book, Stewart Kaye; measured drawings, John M. 
Fairweather; hon. mention, David Milne; water-colour draw- 
ing. Allan Robertson ; design of Marine Hotel, David Milne; 
hon. mention, David Smith; design of farmhouse, Stewart 
Kaye; hon. mention, A. S. C. Nicholson; design of a boat- 
house, Arthur Wilson; hon. mention, A. S. Robertson; de- 
sign for summer-house, William Simpson. 


THE certificates and prizes gained during د ده ود‎ by the 
students of King's College, London, were distributed by the 
Rev. Dr. Robertson, the principal, on Wednesday afternoon. 
In the division of engineering, architecture, and applied 
science, scholarships and exhibitions were awarded as fol- 
lows:—Sambrooke, W. T. Wheeler; engineering entrance, 
W. T. Wheeler and R. O. Boswall ; the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany's science exhibition (seniors), Noel George Langrish 
and (junior) George Wright Norton Rose. The Jelf medal 
was taken by W. J. Marlow. 


STILL more generous gifts are announced from Mr. Carnegie 
in the shape of grants for free libraries, viz. : Paddington, 
£ 15.000; Barry, £8,000; Hartlepool, Bridgend, Larne, 
452,500; Leicester, £12,000; Aberdeen, £10,500. 


THE arrangements of the British Fire Prevention Committee 
for July include a test with materials by the British Uralite 
Company on gth July. Further, a test with the Pearson 
Automatic Fire Alarm System, and a test with glazing by 
the Union Plate Glass Company. The issue of publications 
during July will comprise Publication No. 71, dealing with 
a floor constructed of Jarrah timber, and Publication No. 72, 
dealing with a roof test with ordinary slate roofing and a 
roof covered with Vulcanite. In respect to the Committee's 
position regarding the inquest being held on the Queen 
Victoria Street Fire, this investigation is being attended by 
the Committee's counsel, Mr. Allison Russell. under instruc- 
tions of Messrs. Williamson, Hill & Co. At the opening of 
the second sitting, Mr. Russell took the opportunity to make 
the statement that the interests of the Committee in this 
inquest were strictly limited to questions of fire prevention, 
ie., to matters relating to the planning, construction, and 
equipment of the premises involved, and that the Com- 
mittee did not intend to deal with the l'ire Brigade aspect 
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of this calamity or to participate in the attack upon: the 
Fire Brigade or individuals. In respect to the recent forma- 
tion of the new industrial section, Alderman Sir W., P. 
Treloar, J.P., has accepted the first vice-chairmanship. 


THE detached bell tower at Mansion: Moteteyne, | in Bed- 
fordshire, stands 50 feet away from the church, which looks 
to singularly lack a.tower. The tower is not particularly 
good in outline. Mr. C. J.. Cornish, in “ Country Life" 
(Coronation number) says the tower is evidently of later date 
than the church, its lower walls being 6 feet thick. The 
original entrance was by.a door high up in the way, and 
access obtained by a ladder, which could be drawn ue if 
the tower were attacked. 

PAPERS are nothing. now if not 7 (sad to 1۰7 as 
we think), therefore, the illustrations of Sandringham, in 
“ Country Life,” will be considered very apropos from the 
average Editor's point of view. We must say that, with the 
exception of Colonel Edis's ball-room, they afford nothing 
of architectural interest, and the photograph of that 15 spoilt 
by the ungainly lines of flags and trophy. It is singular 
that the effect of a fine room is needlessly marred by this 
sort of thing. The gardens at Frogmore and Windsor seem 
to suffer from the poverty of the architectural features, 


SoME interesting illustrations of English Coronation medals 
appear in the “ Ladies’ Field" Coronation number. They 
one and all show how immeasurably superior this sort of 
thing was in former times. If we overlook our own capable 
artists, how can we expect to get vigorous decorative effects 
like the medals of Charles II. of Scotland, 1652, and 
James I., 1603, whereon the heraldic lions are admirably 
effective? The coloured portraits on silk of the King and 
Queen in this number illustrate, we should think, just what 
the public will like. 0+826 could well be worse. 


THE decorative panels in the Royal 3 are instanced 
by Mr. Lys Baldry in his “ Modern Mural Decoration ” 
only “ magnified easel pictures and not in the best Sende 
decorations at all. They have insisted on tnvialities which 
have no decorative meaning, and missed the more impressive 
qualities by which alone the true monumental effect is 
attainable. Nearly all of the artists have preferred to paint 
illustrative pictures full of little complications of colour and 
small elaboration of accessories, rather than large, simple 
designs. The only exceptions are the two paintings by Lord 
Leighton and Mr. Brangwyn. Lord, Leighton had a sound 
perception of the functions of design which guided him 
throughout his life and saved him from any descent into 
the commonplaces of actuality. He was emphatically a 
master of style and a student of great principles, so that 
it became an inseparable part of his nature to aim at the 
higher forms of expression. Mr. Brangwyn is by instinct 
and training a decorator of remarkable resource. He under- 
stands as few other men do the difference between illus- 
trative painting and that which has to fit in with an archi- 
tectural scheme, and he will not deny his art for the sake 
of cheap popularity. Therefore, the panel which he is pre- 
paring as an addition to the Royal Exchange series, will 
take its place worthily beside Lord Leighton’s, and put into 
the shade all the others. It is a mural painting of the nght 
character, and yet it is modern in feeling and wholly per- 
sonal in its atmosphere.” 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Tue Burslem Hospital Competition, of which Mr. W. G. 
Laws, Newcastle-on-Tyne, was the assessor, has resulted in 
the first premium of £100 heing awarded to Messrs. Sut- 
cliffe & Sutcliffe, of Todmorden, and the second of £50 
to Mr. E. C. H. Maidman, of Edinburgh. Mr. W. H. 
Walley, and Mr. R. T. Longden, both of 500160 were 
placed third and fourth respectively. 


THE Ilkeston Public Library Competition, confined to local 
architects, for which premiums of £50, £25, and £12 10s. 
were offered, has been decided by the assessor, Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., as follows:—ıst, Messrs. Hunter & 
Woodhouse, of Belper; 2nd, Messrs. R. Sutton & Gregory, 
of Nottingham ; 3rd, Messrs. H. H. Goodhall E Bradshaw, 
of Nottingham. 


‚we have a frontage of .112 feet. 
tower, rising 114 feet from the base to its apex, being 


pleasing effect. 
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to the 0 submitted by Mr. Turner, ከ520.‏ ی 
master of the York School of Art, has also been. accented:‏ 
The work is estimated to cost £1,000. "‏ 


For artisans’ dwellings at Bermondsey designs are suche 
to be- erected on the Tulford Street area, by 16th September. 
Premiums of XL 100, 266, and £40 are offered on the advice 
of an assessor. Conditions are given on deposit of £2 254 
but this deposit should be returned. if the conditions do not 
meet the approval of competitors. We cannot see why two 
guineas need be paid for the pleasure of reading unsatis- 
factory conditions! 


THE competitive plans by Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, archi- 
tects, 143, West Regent Street, Glasgow, have been, accepted 
for the District Libraries, Anderston District Competition, 
The competition was limited to Glasgow architects, 


HARROGATE TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 


|: is worthy of note that the three successful competitors 

have all adopted a similar style of architecture, namely, 
English Renaissance, free from useless ornament, while 
grace and dignity have been well maintained throughout. 
The first place has been given to Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Bloomsbury Square, London; and, ‘looking 


| at the designs of this eminent architect from every point 


: One 


of view, we do not doubt the wisdom of the choice. 


- of the chief features in which, we imagine, he has excelled 


over all the others is in the interior-arrangements, and, ta 
use his own words, *the main consideration has been the 


concentration of departments, and the avoidance of ùm 


necessary corridors." "There may be more beautiful designs 
for the elevation, but ‘there are none which have utilised 
the space at disposal to thé same adv antage, or which háve 
arranged the different departments in the same splendid 
sequence. Looking at the elevation ‘from Station Parade, 
In the centre is a clock 


70 feet above the parapet, which runs round the building. 
The facade, while free from expensive detail, has a very 
The principal entrance is by a flight of 
steps, flanked on both sides by columns, and surmounted 
by the Royal Arms, over which is placed a statue repre- 
senting Municipal Government. On either side of the 


entrance are windows from the Town Clerk's and Borough 


Accountant's offices, surmounted by recumbent statuettes. 
From Victoria Avenue is the entrance to the Free Library, 
and from Raglan Street to. the Rates Office, Police Court, 
and Public Galleries. And here we may mention a very 
good suggestion that the Police Station should be con- 
nected by a subway under Raglan Street with the Police 
Court, which is proposed to be located on that side of the 
Town Hall. As regards the clock tower, if the Corporation 
adopt this design, we think they will be well advised to 
call upon their architect to give it a little better artistic 
effect. Within the main entrance is a spacious hall, 44 feet 


‘by 18 feet, lighted from the top. To the left is a wide 


corridor, also top lighted, leading to the Town Clerk's suite 
of offices, to the Committee Rooms, Robing Rooms, Depu- 
tation. Rooms, Mayor's Parlour, . and other rooms, and to 
the Council Chamber, which is 52 feet by 32 feet, is lighted 
from the top, and is situated in the centre of the buildings. 
We may here express the hope that when the matter has ad- 
vanced to that stage the Corporation will not overlook the 


‘importance of providing galleries for the Press in both the 
Council Chamber and the Police Court. 
the entrance hall are the Borough Accountants Offices and 
Rate Offices, the entrance to the public Rate Office being 


On the right of 


from Raglan Street. We ought not to forget the provision 
here for the public to hear the Council debates in the shape 
of two galleries on the north side, the access ta 


which is had from the basement by a staircase frony 


Raglan Street. The Police Court is also on this floor, 
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and is 52 feet by 32 feet. There is also provision for 
Magistrates Room, Magistrates Clerk, Jury and Witnesses’ 


Rooms. The whole of these are lighted from the top. 


The Lending Library, 45 feet square, and the Reading 
Room, 51 feet by 50 feet, are on this floor, are lighted from 
On tha 
first floor provision is made for the Electrical Engineer, 
Waterworks Engineer, Borough Engineer, Building Inspec- 
tor, most of which offices are top-lighted. We have also 


the top, and approached from Victoria Avenue. 


on this floor the Reference Library and Librarian's Room, 
and a lift between the latter and the Lending Library below. 
In the basement we have accommodation for strong rooms, 
store rooms, electrical testing room, waterworks testing 
room, Workshops Inspectors room, Sanitary Inspector's, 
Clerk of Works', Caretakers Rooms, Weights and Measures, 


pay office, boiler house, and heating apparatus, etc., fresh 


air ducts and extract flues. 
As regards the designs by Messrs. Waddington, Son & 
Dunkersley, of 53, Victoria Street, Westminster, and 17, 


St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, which have obtained the 
second prize, as we said ‘before, the elevation is similar 
to No. r, and we need not take up space by describing it 


in detail The chief feature of divergence is that the 
clock tower is placed at the S.E. corner of the building, 
1.e., at the comer-of Victoria Avenue and Station Parade, 
and that the top of the tower is crowned by a dome. "The 
provision on the ground floor is similar to that in No. r, 
but the arrangements are not quite so perfect or complete. 
The same observation applies to the accommodation on 
the first floor and in the basement. 

Coming to the design which was No. 3 on the list, by 
Messrs. Neazell & Sons, Parliament Street, Nottingham, 
the style of architecture is not far removed from its pre- 
decessors, the difference again being most perceptible in 
the tower. It only rises about 15 feet above the parapet, 
and has a dome-shaped appearance, albeit a very pleasing 
effect. The interior arrangements are similar to Nos. ı 
and 2. 

As regards heating and ventilation—although most of the 
offices will be provided with open fire grates—Mr. Hare 
proposes that the Council Chamber, Police Court, and 
Reading Room, and indeed other parts of the building, 
shall be treated on the “ Plenum” principle, which is one 
of the most up-to-date before the public. The whole of 
the elevations, will be faced with stone from local quarries, 
and the roofs will be slated. We have referred to the 
similarity in the designs, and it is also worthy of note that 
the estimated cost of the buildings as given by the three 
competitors who have run so close is practically the same. 
We have now only to express our confidence that the Cor- 
poration will rise to the occasion ; that the concentration of 
all the public offices in Harrogate will speedily beceme an 
accomplished fact; and that when the time comes the 
interior equipment will be commensurate with the palatial 
character of the architect's designs.—Harrogate Advertiser. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


HE Finance Committee of the City Council have 

approved a draft agreement between the Corporation 

and the Liverpool Cathedral Committee concerning the St. 

James Mount site. The agreements and stipulations are 
as follows :— 

t. The Corporation shall sell and the Cathedral Com- 
mittee shall purchase for the sum of 61.300 the reversionary 
interest of the Corporation in the several leases of a piece 
of land with the six dwelling houses thereon erected 
together with the gardeners cottage and also the estate 
and interest of the Corporation in the roadway leading to 
the back of the said dwelling houses. 

2. The Corporation shall be entitled to remove if they 
desire to do so the materials of the said road together with 
any pipes or sewers which may be in the same. 

3. The Corporation shall sell and the Cathedral Com- 
mittee shall purchase for the sum of £10,000 all the estate 
and interest of the Corporation in the piece of land known 
as St. James Mount Gardens. 

4. The purchase of all the said lands and premises and 
other interests shall be conditional upon the said Bill be- 
coming law during the present or ensuing session of Parlia- 
ment and the purchase shall be completed and the purchase 
moneys paid within six months from the said Bill receiving 
the Royal assent and in default of such completion the 
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‚suffered untold regrets at their mistakes. 


Cathedral Committee shall pay interest on the purchase 
money at the rate of four per cent. per annum until com. 
pletion. 

5. During the erection of the cathedral the Cathedral 
Committee shall interfere as little as possible with the St. 
James Mount Gardens and if practicable allow the public 
to have the use of so much of the gardens as lies to the 
south of the shelter now standing thereon and the Cathedral 
Committee shall not remove the public conveniences with- 
out the consent of the Corporation and shall not interfere 
with the drains running from such conveniences and ade- 
quate access to such conveniences shall be provided from 


“the gardens by the Cathedral Committee. 


6. The Corporation shall maintain any part of the 
gardens which shall be left by the Cathedral Committee 
for the use of the public and the conveniences. 

7. After the erection of the said cathedral the Cathedral 
Committee shall allow the public to have the use and en- 
joyment as public walks and pleasure grounds of so much 
of the St. James’ Mount as shall not be actually occupied 
by the said cathedral such use and enjoyment to be upon 
such conditions as shall be hereafter arranged between the 
Corporation. and the Cathedral Committee and notwith- 
standing anything contained in the said Act the Cathedral 
Committee shall not be entitled to stop up and discontinue 
anv of the roads and footpaths on St. James Mount except 
so much of the said roads and footpaths as may be stopped 
up and discontinued by the erection thereon of the cathedral. 
In case of any difference arising between the Corporation 
and the Cathedral Committee as to the conditions upon 
which St. James’ Mount shall be used and enjoyed as public 
walks and pleasure grounds such difference shall be re- 
ferred to a sole arbitrator to be appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Arbitration Act, 1889. 

8. The Cathedral Committee shall not erect on St. 
James’ Mount without the sanction of the Corporation any 
dwelling house or building other than a cathedral and 
buildings not being dwellings appertaining thereto. 

9. Any stoneyard or workshop or other temporary struc- 
ture which may be required to be placed on St. James 
Mount in connection with the erection of the cathedral shall 
be placed in a position to be approved by the Corporation 
or their surveyor for the time being and as far away as 
possible from the leasehold property of the Corporation 
situate in St. James’ Road in order that the lessees of such 
property may suffer as little annoyance and damage as 
possible during the erection of the cathedral. 

10. Nothing in this agreement shall prejudice or affect 
the rights of any of the lessees of the Corporation with 
regard to any claim which they may have against the 
Cathedral Committee for damage to their property by ab- 
straction of light or otherwise through the erection of the 
cathedral and any claim for compensation for such damage 
may be made notwithstanding that the properties of the 
lessees may not actually be taken by the Cathedral Com- 
mittee and in case of difference the amount of such com- 
pensation shall be ascertained and determined in the 
manner provided by the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act 
1845 with reference to the settlement of questions of 
disputed compensation in respect of lands injuriously 
affected. 

11. In consideration of this agreement being in all re 
spects specifically. performed and observed on the part of 
the Cathedral Committee and of the committee undertaking 
to insert in the Liverpool Cathedral Bill, 1902. now being 
promoted any clauses which may be necessary to carry out 
such agreement or any part thereof the Corporation agree 
not to petition against the preamble of the said Bill. 
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AN ARCHITECT'S HOME AT REIGATE. 
HUBERT S. EAST, A.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT. 


٢ Is easier for a novelist to enjoy his own books than 
for an architect to be satisfied with his own house, if 
one may credit what is said; neither is it considered safe 
for a doctor to be trusted with his own life. but he is ex- 
pected to save himself by the aid of a brother professional. 
Moreover. we are told that he who builds himself a house 
has a fool for a client. And of those architects who have 
built themselves houses, we should think the bulk have 
All this may 
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account for the comparatively few houses built by architects 
for their own use. But it is of special interest to see how 
architects do cater for themselves when they rise superior 
to the difficulty of such exacting clients, and we illustrate 
to-day a house which has been built by an architect who 
has earned much credit in this country by the vigour and 
originality of his designs. Mr. East's record in the public 
eye may be said to date back to the time when he carried 
off the Soane medallion by a design of signal ability, and 
since then, in conjunction with Mr. Edmund Wimperis, he 
has carried out a good deal of work of a very interesting 
kind, besides making some admirable records in compe- 
titions. 

The house we pubksh sketches of to-day is built on a 
charming site at Reigate, and whilst very simple in plan 
and general form, presents many points of interesting detail. 
The embossed copper design which covers the fanlight of 
the door does duty in place of the very usual leaded outline, 
and produces a striking and pleasing effect over the glass. 
.À nicely modelled sunflower head in plaster decorates the 
wall space under the door hood. Some nice woodwork and 
lead light glazing are apparent in the outer vestibule, and 
when we come into the hall the clever design of the stair 
rail and newels at once arrests attention. A hint of the 
dining room is given, and the drawing room is equally nice. 
The house contains five bedrooms and a bath-room. 

T. RAFFLES Davison. 


BILLIARD ROOM, “CRAIG LEA,” MUSWELL HILL. 
R. W. K. GODDARD, ARCHITECT. 


This week we give two views of an excellent billiard room 
lately completed from Mr. Goddard's design. 


TWO OLD HOUSES, SWINDON, WILTS. 


We give two interesting examples of old Renaissance 
houses, the upper one of the two being a singularly telling 
example of broad vigorous work. ۱ 
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TASTE IN DECORATION. 


Bv A. LYS BALDRY.* 


T will not be out of place to add to this account of the 
technical processes by which decorative results are 
obtained some speculations concerning the principles that 
should guide the designer in the practice of his profession. 
It is not by mere skill of hand, not by the ingenuity with which 
he can apply materials, that he can hope to justify his claim 
to a place among the great decorators who have made history ; 
he must have other qualities to help him in his development. 
That his equipment of capacities should include originality 
of feeling, constructive knowledge, and a sense both of pro- 
portion and combination, is plainly necessary; but to keep 
all these in their right relation he must be blessed with a full 
share of that quality, difficult to define, which is known as 
taste. 

It is this, indeed, which gives to his work the individual 
atmosphere that makes it interesting. The materials at his 
disposal and the technical methods which he must use are 
common property, and as accessible to the mere journeyman 
worker as they are to the greatest master of decorative art. 
Any man of average intelligence can learn the rules and 
traditions of the craft; there are no trade secrets jealously 
guarded from the ordinary inquirer, and only imparted to the 
members of a limited fraternity sworn to maintain mysteries 
which have been handed down from generation to generation. 
Anyone who likes can compete with him on his own ground 
and can enjoy the same practical advantages that he does. 

But when taste of the right kind is brought to bear upon the 
choice and arrangement of decorative details the results of 
the artist's working become infinitely more characteristic and 
valuable than they could ever be made by simple observance 
of rules or by following conventions of long standing. By the 
aid of this quality he is enabled to exercise to the fullest 
extent his inclinations towards new forms of expression. 11 
will guide him through all kinds of difficulties, and put him 
in the right track when he is making experiments for which 
there is little or no precedent. He can be as free as he 
pleases in his adaptation of technicalities, startlinglv original 
in his application of artistic ideas, and as audacious 55 
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* Modern Mural Decora‘ion.’ Newnes. 


possible in his management of the materials with which he 
has to deal; his instinct will tell him what to do and what to 
avoid. 

Where especially it will serve him is in keeping him from 
those errors which mark the designer who does things without 
knowing what they mean or where they will lead. He will not 
commit that especially grave fault, which is, unfortunately, 
too common in decoration, of disregarding the structural 
meaning of ornament ; and he will not try to carry the treat- 
ment of accessories beyond what is necessary for the enrich- 
ment of the main architectural design. Neither will he fail 
in that other most important matter, the adjustment of the 
details to the space which has to be covered so that there 
may be a right balance between the parts decorated and those 
left untouched. One of the worst signs of the want of correct 
taste is the tendency to over-elaboration and to restlessness of 
arrangement. ፲ሺ is unluckily a very perceptible defect in the 
work of the lesser men of all schools and periods, and is 
accountable for much of the disfavour with which certain 
styles of ornament are viewed by modern critics. 

Why this quality of discreet management is so essential to 
the decorator will be evident enough to all people who realise 
the nature of his occupation and the conditions under which 
he has to work. He is not like the picture painter who can 
gain and hold popular attention by choosing subjects that are 
generally interesting, or by representing with imitative dex- 
terity those little facts of nature with which everyone 15 
familiar. He has no concern with literary incident, and 
realism in the pictorial sense is forbidden to him. His pro- 
ductions cannot be hung on the line at the Royal Academy 
to claim the notice of the sightseers who are sublimely in- 
different to the artistic merit of what is presented to them and 
ask only for a moderate amount of truth to nature. All the 
easy roads to fame are closed because he cannot gloss over 
incompetence of craftsmanship by playing upon emotions 
which are almost entirely unzsthetic. 

But for this very reason it is the more necessary that he 
should be naturally fitted for his task. His only hope of 
securing proper recognition depends upon his ability to prove 
that the knowledge he has of his art is without a flaw, and that 
he can use it with consummate discretion. He must make 
his way by the sheer weight of his individuality slowly and 
steadily, and never dream of bringing the world to his feet by 
some surprising accomplishment. Sensationalism, indeed, 
is forbidden to him. If he descends to it an immediate 
deterioration in his taste is inevitable because he will be con- 
cerning himself not with considerations of art practice, but 
with a false idea that he can get himself talked about by doing 
what is unexpected. - No man who values his credit as a de- 
corator can afford to employ expedients which will destroy 
his judgment and diminish his capacity for handling the 
greater problems of his profession. 

It is decidedly a matter for congratulation that the position 
of the decorative artist should be unlike that of the picture 
painters. He is at least not exposed to the pernicious in- 
fluence of exhibitions which has affected so prejudicially the 
bulk of modern pictorial art. At the present moment the art 
gallery is a kind of arena in which painters of all sorts and 
conditions are engaged in an undignified scramble for popu- 
larıty. Each one is trying to produce something which will 
by absolute insistence force itself upon the attention of the 
passers-by; and the one idea which possesses the crowd is 
that of reckless competition. Under such circumstances the 
danger that the better artistic principles may be forgotten 
in the turmoil of contending workers is very real and very 
urgent The canvases that appear in the exhibitions are 
planned and executed chiefly with a view to the effect that 
they will produce in a pack of discordant things. They must 
be strident and assertive, strong enough to kill whatever hap- 
pens to be placed beside them, and if they fulfil this condition 
their main mission may be said to be accomplished. Inci- 
dentally, perhaps, they may have merits as works of art ; but 
this is by no means essential if only they are equal to the 
occasion when they appear at the Academy or some other 
show. 

The decorator has no need to trouble himself about the 
consequence of any such incongruous juxtaposition. His 
work is not for exhibition in the sense that it is destined to 
face the ordeal of exposure in a public gallery, and so it has 
not to fight for recognition against unscrupulous rivalry. 
Therefore. there is no excuse for any effort to obtain startling 
effects bv illegitimate means; and no worker is justified in 
adopting the mistaken idea that he must be eccentric or un- 
usual if he is to hold his own against the other men who can 
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be reckoned as his competitors. If he is really a sincere 
artist, his instincts would rebel against such a misuse of his 
Capacities ; only under an absolute misapprehension could he 


be induced to depart from those esthetic propneties which, ’ 


by the nature of his vocation, he is bound strictly to observe. 

It must never be forgotten that decoration is essentially an 
art which appeals to the senses rather than to the intelligence. 
Primarily its function is to please the eye by providing in the 
surroundings of everyday life a relief from the dulness and 
want of variety which are inevitable when mere utilitarianism 
is made the guiding principle of existence. The beauty of 
fitness which belongs unquestionably to things exactly adapted 
to their particular purpose is not sufficient to satisfy the 
zesthetic emotions. It needs to be amplified with decorative 
additions, and to be embroidered with an artistic overlaying, 
to render it acceptable to civilised humanity. But this em- 
broidery must be judiciously managed ; it must rather accen- 
tuate than disguise the structure to which it is applied, and 
must take its chief meaning from the forms on which it is 
based. The effect that it should have upon the observer 
ought to be restful and satisfying; it ought not to rouse him 
to wonder or excite any feeling of speculation as to the mean- 
ing of what is set before him. If a scheme of decoration 
presents puzzles for solution, and has to be elaborately 
thought out by anyone who wants to understand it, there is 
assuredly some want of continuity in its arrangement, or some 
serious defect in the designer's method. 

At the same time there is no reason why there should not 
be matter for thought in the details which are put together 
to make the whole scheme complete. A wall painting, for 
instance, which is the centre and focus of a complicated 
design, may be quite appropriately treated in such a manner 
that it needs a good deal of thinking out; it may be sym- 
bolical, fanciful, or historical, full of splendid imagination 
like the frescoes of Raphael, or delicately trivial-like the 
panels of Fragonard and Watteau, but it will not interfere 
with the unity of the system of ornamentation of which it 
forms part, if the relation it bears to the accessory work is 
rightly adjusted. Some sacrifice of purely pictorial effect 
must be made to fit it into its surroundings, and some 
special care must be taken to prevent it from seeming 
out of keeping with the rest of the designers work; but 
a man with correct taste wil rarely be in doubt as 
to the extent to which this accommodation should be carried. 
He will never forget that it is by the net result of his efforts 
that he must be judged, not by particular and individual 
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MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY 
REBUILDING. 


SIMPSON & ALLEN, ARCHITECTS. 

SPECIAL general meeting of the trustees of the Man- 

chester Royal Infirmary will be held in the Memorial 
Hall, Albert Square, on Tuesday, the 22nd July, to receive, 
consider, and, if approved, to adopt the report of the Board 
of Management recommending that the Royal Infirmary be 
rebuilt upon the present site in accordance with plans sub- 
mitted, and to authorise the Board to proceed with the 
work of reconstruction in conformity with the terms of such 
resolutions as may be passed. 

The report of the Board of Management to the trustees 
upon the question of rebuilding the Infirmary upon the 
present site is in the following terms :— 

At the annual general meeting of trustees held on the 
gth February, 1900, it will be recollected that the following 
resolution was adopted :—" That the trustees hereby author- 
ise the Board of Management to appoint a Committee to 
deal with the last resolution of the Medical Board, as given 
in the annual report, with a view to ascertain (1) whether or 
not a hospital suitable in every. way can be built on a plan 
other than the pavilion; and (2) if this be decided in the 
affirmative by such Committee, that the Board of Manage- 
ment be authorised to take steps to obtain suitable plans 
and estimates, and to incur all necessary expenses in con- 
nection therewith.” The Board of Management have 
already reported (see annual report for 19oo, presented to 
the trustees in February, 1901) the conclusion at which they 
arrived with respect to the first part of the above resolu- 
tion, viz., that it was their unanimous opinion that, while the 
pavilion was still the ideal form of construction, a hospital 
suitable and satisfactory in every respect could be built on 
a plan other than the pavilion. The Committee appointed 
by the Board have since devoted much time and given a 


great deal of consideration to the second portion of the fore. 
going resolution, viz, “to obtain suitable plans and esti- 
mates" for a new building. 

Particulars of the accommodation required were prepared, 
in concert with the honorary medical staff, and instructions 
given to Messrs. John. W. Simpson and E. J. Milner 
Allen, architects, of London—the successful competitors upon 
the last occasion,—to prepare fresh plans for an Infirmary 
to contain 450 beds, without any restriction as to the form 
of construction, but with the proviso that they were to show 
how the requisite accommodation could be best provided 
without seriously reducing (except for temporary buildings 
during reconstruction) the present extent of vacant land. 
Your Board are now glad to report that the architects have 
submitted plans, upon the pavilion principle, for a new 
Infirmary to contain 452 beds without materially encroaching 
upon the land now vacant. The area of land within the 
railings which is uncovered by buildings amounts to 13,440 
square yards; the proposed new buildings will diminish this 
existing open space by 846 square yards, or about 6 per 
cent. only. Accommodation is provided for 179 medical and 
273 surgical patients (including, if required, 20 beds for 
Jewish patients), or a total of 452, as compared with 292 
beds now available (viz., 121 for medical and 171 for surgical 
cases), and for 230 officers, nurses, and servants, an in- 
crease of ror on the present staff. Provision has also been 
made for a splendid out-patients’ department, five operating 
theatres, clinical and bacteriological laboratories, and for an 
accident department. The materials for the exterior are red 
brick and stone facings with green-slated roofs. 

The architects estimate that the cost will be, approxi- 
mately, £200,000. This sum includes the expense of pro- 
viding temporary accommodation during the process of re- 
construction, but is exclusive of the cost of furniture and 
fittings, and they state that the time occupied in, reconstruc- 
tion will extend over a period of about six years. Previous 
to arriving at a final decision upon the plans, your Board 
considered it desirable to invite representatives from the 
Owens College and from the Infirmary Medical Board to 
examine and criticise them. As a result of this inspection 
many valuable suggestions were made by both bodies, which 
the architects have been enabled to give effect to, and which 
your Board believe have not only materially improved the 
original design, but have also added considerably to the 
general accommodation of the proposed new hospital and 
given increased facilities for the requirements of medical 
education and research. Your Board entirely approve of 
these plans for rebuilding the Royal Infirmary on its present 
site. They feel confident that the elevation, the accommo- 
dation provided, and the general method of arrangement 
will, when examined, receive the highest commendation 
from the trustees and the public, and that should these de- 
signs be carried out, a magnificent infirmary and a building 
worthy of the city and of this grand site will be the result. 
In conclusion, the Board of Management would remind the 
trustees that the long period of twelve years has elapsed 
since the urgent need for the provision of increased accom- 
modation for Infirmary patients was recognised, a need that 
has since steadily and continuously become more pressing— 
that owing to diverse and conflicting views held by the 
trustees on the course to be adopted, much delay has taken 
place in the settlement of this vexed question, thereby 
causing injury and hardship to that large class of the com- 
munity which is dependent for the alleviation of its bodily 
ills upon hospital treatment. This delay has also been 
detrimental to the charity in other respects, and has im- 
paired the efficiency and retarded the advancement of 
medical education. Moreover, the lack of proper accommo- 
dation and of other modern hospital requirements in the 
present building has greatly hampered the usefulness of the 
charity, and rendered it difficult for the medical staff to 
carry out the latest treatment of disease with thoroughness 
and completeness. For these cogent reasons the Board of 
Management now urge upon the trustees the immediate 
necessity of arriving at a final decision upon the question of 
rebuilding the Royal Infirmary, and they would invite them 
to adopt with unanimity the report and plans now submitted 
for their acceptance. 

The designs which Messrs. Simpson and Allen have pre- 
pared and which have been approved by the Board of 
Management, were on view in the boardroom of the In- 
firmary on Monday. The architects, in a letter to the chair- 
man and Rebuilding Committee, say that, having received 
instructions to design a hospital for the present Infirmary 
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site, they are convinced, after having given the matter their 
most serious consideration, that the space at their command 
is amply sufficient to enable them to build a thoroughly 
efficient infirmary upon the pavilion principle, and, further, 
that it will cost considerably less than a hospital constructed 
on any other plan. It is accordingly upon the lines of the 
“ pavilion” system that they have planned the scheme which 
is now before the trustees. "The drawings shown are eleven 
in number. They show the plans for the basement, the 
ground floor, and the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth 
floors of the building; also the block plan, the elevation 
to Piccadilly, the longitudinal section looking south, and a 
perspective view. 

The following is the architects general description of the 
buildings :—In this new design the area occupied by buildings 
is practically the same as that of the selected plans submitted 
by us in the competition of 1896, though the scheme has 
been entirely recast; but it may be well to point out that, 
while the area to be built on is only slightly in excess of 
that occupied by the Infirmary, the proposed new buildings 
are so planned that some part of the space at present vacant 
will be occupied. Against this, however, there remains the 
compensatory space contained within the open courtyard, 
which would be readily apparent to anyone viewing the 
structure from Piccadilly. There is a net difference of 150 
yards super additional of building, but, since the pathological 
block containing 261 yards super is now kept nearly level 
with the ground line, there is practically a gain of 111 yards 
super of open space. The actual figures are given for 
comparison :— 

1. Total area of site, as given on the block plan issued 
by the Committee, 19,580 yards superficial. Area of exist- 
ing buildings, as indicated by hatched lines on the said 
block plan, including porticoes, 6,140 yards superficial. 
Open space, 13,440 yards superficial. 

. 2. Area of buildings shown on the selected competition 
design, 6,836 yards superficial. 

3. Area of buildings shown on revised design, 6,725 yards. 
Add pathological block, 261 yards—6,986 yards superficial. 

The actual vacant ground is thus 12,594 yards in the 
revised design, as against 12,744 in that submitted in com- 
petition, and 13.440 yards now existing. The frontage to 
Piccadilly has, however, been greatly reduced, thus bringing 
the vacant ground into the same relative position to the 
buildings as it now occupies. "The actual frontage occupied 
by new building is 103 yards, consisting of a central block, 
of 58 yards with wing blocks of 2232 yards each, separated 
from the central building by open spaces of 12 yards each; 
whereas the total frontage of the plan previously approved 
was 184 yards, and that of the existing Infirmary front is 
79 yards. It is hardly necessary to point out the great ad- 
vantage gained by having three blocks instead of one long 
continuous line of building. In the revised design pro- 
vision is made for 452 patients, an addition of 24 to the 
selected plan. Schedules are furnished showing how the 
patients are warded and classified. 

A schedule shows the warding of surgical and medical 
cases respectively, and a third schedule gives the accommo- 
dation in the present infirmary—102 beds for men and 72 
for women in the surgical department, and 60 beds for men 
and 58 for women on the medical side; total surgical 174, 
total medical 118; grand total, 292. 

Accommodation is now provided for 162 nurses and 
servants, as against 133 in the plan first selected. Although 
the frontage to Piccadily unbuilt upon has thus been 
shortened and the accommodation increased, a further study 
of the design has enabled us to materially reduce the heights 
of the main buildings from that first designed. Thus the 
‚wall height of the rectangular ward blocks, though contain- 
ing the same number of storeys (five) as in the competition 
design, have been reduced from 82 feet, the original height 
from ground to top of balustrade. to 66 feet. The circular 
pavilions, which were originally of four storeys only, have 
now five storeys, without additional (indeed with slightly 
diminished) height. This result has been achieved by 
designing a new type of ward for the top floors The 
general section is that of a barred vaulted roof with con- 
tinuous top light, but with sufficient windows to afford out- 
look for patients and do away with the impression of con- 
finement which a windowless apartment is apt to convey. 
The lighting of these wards will of course be unexceptionable 
from a medical point of: view. Indeed the new Victoria 
Infirmary at Belfast is planned for solely top-lighted wards. 

The lessening of the heights has materially helped us in 
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considering the question of adjoining buildings overlooking 
the site. For detailed descriptions of the various depart- 
ments we refer you to the printed description which accom- 
panied the selected plans. These remain much as therein 
described, save for their altered positions in the new design. 
The operating theatres are, however, now increased to five 
in number, one being placed in connection with each group 
of wards, with its proper annexes for anaesthetics, etc. A 
clinical laboratory, with X-ray and photographic rooms, has 
also been added to the accommodation; also two rooms for 
bacteriological research. The lecture theatre has been in- 
creased in size, and now accommodates 250 students. ዲ 
separate department has been arranged for the reception of 
Hebrew patients, if such should be required. "The accident 
department has been entirely replanned from the competition 
scheme, and is now greatly improved. It forms an entirely 
distinct group, but is yet in immediate touch with the hos- 
pital wards, the medical and surgical officers’ apartments, 
and the entrance. 

The elevations, to which in the competition design we 
had been unable to devote the study we should have de- 
sired owing to shortness of time, have now been entirely re- 
designed with a view to more adequately adorning so splendid 
a site The materials proposed for the exterior are red 
brick for the facings, with stone dressings and green-slated 
roofs. 

The intention is to rebuild in sections, so as to interfere 
as little as possible with the work of the institution during 
reconstruction. It is proposed by the first contract, which 
will occupy fifteen months, to pull down the present nurses’ 
house and erect new east and west circular pavilions, out- 
patients’ department, and pathological block. The 174 
surgical patients (men and women) will then be trans- 
ferred to the new buildings, thus emptying the fol- 
lowing wards:—Byrom, Gibson, Alexandra, Jenny Lind, 
Alice, Hall, Humphrey Nichols, Dauntesey - Hulme, 
Peel, Treasurer's, Derby, Hatton, Mosley, Albert, and 
Thomas Rose. The medical patients (men and women) will 
be accommodated in the following vacant wards :—Men (64) 
in Jenny Lind, Alexandra, Alice, Dauntesey-Hulme, and 
Peel. Women (58) in Byrom, Gibson, Hall, Humphrey 
Nichols, Albert, and Thomas Rose, the last-named being 
extended to hold 19 beds, as the present Mosley ward, and 
the Gibson ward enlarged to the same size as the Jenny 
Lind, thus giving 122 beds in the place of the present 118. 
In addition, the Louise ward of three beds is retained for 
isolation cases. (The Gibson ward loses two beds.) Accom- 
modation for the nurses will be provided in temporary build- 
ings in the grounds until the completion of the last contract. 
The Treasurers ward will be temporarily divided into six 
rooms of similar size to those in present east wing for resi- 
dent medical officers bedroom and sitting-room, two 6 
physicians’ bedrooms, and two house surgeons’ bedrooms. 
The Derby ward will be similarly converted into six rooms 
for women servants (five bedrooms) and housekeeper's bed- 
room. The general superintendent will be accommodated 
in the Hatton ward, and the Mosley ward will be fitted up 
as five bedrooms for women servants and seamstress's room. 
The library will be transferred temporarily to the physician's 
room; the present house surgeon's bedroom, No. 19, being 
extended by taking in the corridor adjoining, and utilised as 
resident officers dining room, with waitresss pantry and 
service next it. ¡The displaced house surgeon will be trans- 
ferred to the Treasurer's room, and the collection of models 
placed in the unused central entrance corridor opposite. 
The billiard-room will be vacated and used as servants’ dining 
and day room, and the housekeeper's office removed to the 
present linen store. The sisters’ room between Treasurer's 
and Derby wards will be converted into a linen store, the 
kitchen next Hatton ward into a deceased patients’ clothes 
store, and the Hall ward into a mattress and bed store. 
The foregoing changes clear the east wing of the old build- 
ing. which may now be pulled down. The reason for first 
attaching the east wing is that the accident department is 
thereby left intact for the present. All rooms not specifically 
mentioned are retained for their present uses. The small 
(two bed) wards on top floor of each block in new building 
to be used as temporary operating rooms. "Temporary con- 
nections from the old buildings to the new will be formed 
on the ground floor, with elevators adjoining the staircases. 
These elevators will be re-erected in their permanent posi- 
tions at end of the second contract. 

. The ‘second contract which is expected to occupy 24 
months, will include pulling down the present out-patients’, 
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department, laundry, mortuary and P.M., and east wing of 
main building, and building the new east rectangular ward 
block and the administrative block. The medical patients 
(men and women) will be transferred to the new east 
pavilion, the women occupying the first and second floors, 
and the men the third and fourth floors, thus freeing the 
old building entirely of patients. The Turkish bath, fore- 
man and carpenter's shop, and general boxroom in the base- 
ment will be divided into cubicles to form temporary apart- 
ments for the porters. The women's dayroom will be used 
as the temporary chapel. The staff now take up their 
proper quarters in the new administrative building. 

The third contract will, it is expected, be completed in 
3o months. Under it will be taken down the present kitchen 
block and the front portion of the main building, and the 
casualty department and the approaches from the east side 
will be built. The casualty department will then remove 
to its new quarters. The rest of the old buildings will be 
taken down and the new west rectangular block and nurses’ 
home will be built, thus completing the new infirmary. 

The principle of the foregoing scheme, the architects ex- 
plain, is the transference of the patients to the new buildings 
at the earliest possible date, and the use of the old buildings 
for administrative purposes till the moment of their demoli- 
tion. The working of the hospital will be undisturbed 
during rebuilding. u 

“In dealing with the question of cost the architects 6 
the following statement :— 

- This is based on a computation of the cubical contents 
of the buildings, and is therefore necessarily approximate 
only. It has, however, been very carefully calculated. and 
we believe represents within a reasonably small percentage 
the amounts for which tenders by responsible contractors 
can be obtained for the several contracts, based on current 
prices. Some provision, however, must be allowed for the 
cost of temporary connections, drainage, and alterations to 
the existing buildings during the erection of the new in- 
firmary. It is not possible to ascertain this amount 
definitely at present, but it would, in our opinion, be prudent 
to allocate a sum of £8,000 for the purpose, spread over 
the three contracts. - 

We estimate the cost as follows :—First contract: Pulling 
down present nurses home and erecting new east and west 
circular pavilions, out-patients' department, septic wards, and 
temporary nurses homes, 446,319. Second contract: Pull- 
ing down present out-patients' laundry, mortuary, pathological 
department, and east wing of main building and erecting 
east rectangular ward block and administrative block, 
£71,364. Third contract: Pulling down remainder of old 
buildings and completing the new infirmary. £61,139; total, 
£178,822. Add provisional sum as above mentioned, 
£8,000; grand total, £186,822. 

The cost of pulling down is set against the value of old 
materials obtained thereby. The estimate is exclusive of 
furniture or fittings. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE COMPETITION REFORM SOCIETY. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


Dear SIR, 一 As inquiries have been received from archi- 
tects from all parts of the Kingdom with reference to the 
work of this society, I may mention that amongst other pro- 
posals the cummittee have the following suggestions under 
consideration, viz. :一 

(1) The preparation of a list of competent assessors, both: 
metropclitan and provincial, to be submitted to the Competi- 
tions Committee of the R.I.B.A. for final approval. 

(2) The issue of circulars to the whole of the County, Citv, 
Borough, and Urban District Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
and other public bodies throughout the Kingdom, suggesting 
that in all their future architectural competitions the society's 
regulations should be adopted. 

. (3) The formation of a sub-committee to examine the con- 
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ditions of every competition immediately after it is issued 
and if it should be found to be unsatisfactory, to draw up : 
report to be submitted to the Competitions Committee of the 
R.I.B.A., and in the event of its being condemned by that 
committee to forward a communication to that effect to every 
member of the Competition Reform Society. 

(4) The formation of numerous provincial branch societies 
with adequate representation on the Central Committee in 
London. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
C. E. HUTCHINSON, 
Asst. Hon. Sec. 

P.S.—The committee are holding inn abeyance suggestions 
in Clauses 1 and 2. the latter having been undertaken by the 
Council of the R.I.B.A. 


ዴዴ << وی(‎ 
TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE Cambridge quarter clock has been erected at Wem 
Parish Church, Shropshire, in commemoration of the 
Coronation of King Edward VIL, and also a large striking 
clock at Great Snoring Church, Norfolk, and a similar one 
at Capenhurst Church, near Chester, the whole of which 
have been erected by Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., clock 
makers, of Whitchurch, Shropshire. They have also various 
other Coronation clocks in hand. 


IN connection with the new railway to Bexhill, Messrs. 
Handyside & Co., Limited, bridge and roof builders, of 
Derby, supplied and erected six bridges on this line, weigh- 
ing about 230 tons. 


THE Rev. Fras. Grant-James, M.A., Vicar of Marske-by-the- 
Sea, Yorkshire, and Chairman of the Restoration Com- 
mittee, has given instructions to Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, 
clock manufacturers, Leeds, to make and fix a new Cam- 
bridge quarter chime clock, with four illuminated dials, to 
replace the fine clock recently destroyed by fire, and made 
by the above firm. | 


THE ancient Yorkshire churches of Maston-cum-Grafton, 
near York, and Sherburn, the capital of the old Saxon king- 
dom, of Elmete, Yorks, and the Urban District Council, 
Wombwell, West Yorkshire, all celebrated the King's Coron- 
ation by placing new clocks and bells in their respective 
townships, and they were all made and fixed by Messrs Wm. 
Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford-street, Leeds, 
who have others to fix yet. 


THE Ormskirk Scarlet Fever Hospital, Aughton, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland's patent Man- 
chester stoves, with ornamental tiled sides and with descend- 
ing smoke flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


JOTTINGS. 


IT has been decided to proceed with the erection of a new 
church for St. John's district, Heywood, at an estimated cost 


of £,3.5c0. 


THE Grimsby Public Buildings Inspection Committee have 
passed the plans of a proposed Royal Palace Theatre, to be 
erected on the site of the present Theatre Royal. The seat- 
ing accommodation of the new building will be for 1,435 
persons. 


THE General Purposes Committee of the Middlesex County 
Council last Thursday recommended that £2,000 be given to 
make up the purchase price of Marble Hill, Richmond. After 
a lengthy discussion the County Council voted the amount 
without the representation clause. This completes the pur- 
chase money for the Marble Hill estate. 
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LONDON AND GARDEN CITIES. 


E should all be very glad to see London die—London 
as it now exists. Says Lord Rosebery, “ There is no 
idea of pride associated in my mind with the idea of London. 
I am always haunted by the awfulness of London, by the 
great appalling fact of these millions cast down, as it would 
appear by hazard, on the banks of that noble stream, working 
each in their own groove and their own cell, without regard or 
knowledge of each other, without heeding each other, without 
having the slightest idea how the other lives—the heedless 
casualty of unnumbered thousands of men. Sixty years ago. 
a great Englishman, Cobbett, called it a wen. If it was a wen 
then, what is it now? A tumour, or elephantiasıs, sucking 
into its gorged system half the life and the blood and the bone 
of the rural districts." 

The way to make London die, according to Mr. Ebenezer 
Howard, is by the development of Garden Cities. “A vast 
field of employment being opened outside London, unless a 
corresponding field of employment is opened within it, Lon- 
don must die." To follow out the line of argument taken by 
Mr. Howard in his pamphlet on Garden Cities, just issued, 
would interest our readers. "Whether then it is possible to 
have a practical result such as he forsees one would need con- 
siderable enthusiasm to believe. But the horror of our 
crowded towns is getting so terrible that one longs for some 
practical and possible relief. It is even a relief to vead 
“Garden Cities” and try to see in it some practical politics. 

The Garden Settlements of Port Sunlight and Bournville, 
due to the development of soap and cocoa, do certainly illus- 
trate in a very practical fashion how working people may be 
provided with pleasant homes, and Mr. Lever's paper on Port 
Sunlight to the Architectural Association was one of the most 
interesting we remember. One's thoughts of this colony and 
Mr. Cadbury's settlement of Bournville is, however, very much 
bound up with a realization that a good deal of genuine philan- 
thropic effort is mixed up with it all, and the continued de- 
velopment of such schemes on satisfactory lines will, we fear, 
have to be bound up with some philanthropic enthusiasm for 
the well-being of the working classes. When proprietors of 
great industrial undertakings realize that the efficiency of their 
armies of workpeople may depend on the comforts of their 
homes, they may come to see that philanthropy up to a certain 
point pays—only does it not then cease to be philanthropy ? 

The upshot of Mr. Howard's writing is that the time for the 
complete reconstruction of London has not come and that a 
simpler problem must first be solved. ‘He says, “One small 
Garden City must be built as a working model, and then a 
group of cities limited to about 30,000 inhabitants, each with 
no possible further encroachments on the open spaces pro- 
vided." These tasks well done, he holds that the reconstruc- 
tion of London must inevitably follow and the power of vested 
interests to block the way will have been almost, if not en- 
tirely removed. 

We hear of a Garden City scheme for Hull, a town which 
perhaps more needs it than almost any in the kingdom, but 
this is apparently a commercial undertaking with a share capi- 
tal of a quarter of a million, and it is in no way connected with 
Mr. Howard and his plans. We may, by the way, express a 
hope that something of the Catholic spirit adopted by Mr. 
Lever at Port Sunlight will be adopted as to the choice of de- 
sign and that the very best architect may be chosen to provide 
designs for certain work not in competition, but in the shape of 
definite commissions such as shall encourage good men to 
devote whole-hearted efforts to the best results — . 

Mr. Arthur Cawston calls London “the biggest, the most 
irre ular, inconvenient, and unmethodical collection of houses 
in the world." It is the most undignified, disappointing and 
unsatisfactory, for its size, in regard to all its important streets 
and buildings in the world we doubt not, and if this is so in 
regard to its better part is it not more lamentably and ruin- 
ously bad in the disordered jumble of its poorer districts? 

The best remedy for the better housing and living of the 
working classes is the development of industries in rural dis- 
حا کا‎ We may note with pleasure even small efforts in this 
direction where enlightened effort is at work, and such are the 
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establishments of Messrs. Shuffrey and Co. and Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee's industries right out in the country. ` Only let all 
owners of great industries realize that in the rural districts 
they will find better conditions for themselves and their work- 
pec ple and our gorged centres of industry will soon be things ' 
of the past. To this end good railway communication is of 
course an essential. As our author says, “ London at this very 
moment may be said to be on strike against its landowners." 
When the untold treasures of our land are unlocked, 
and when the people now living in London discover how easily 
vested interests, without being attacked, may be cir- 
cumvented, then the landowners of London and those who 
represent other vested interests had better quickly make terins, 
or London beside being “ a squalid village” will also become 
“a deserted one.” | ا‎ e n 

If the better housing of the working classes be made one’ 
of the most vital and pressing of all present-day problems, as 
it ought to be, then the possibilities of Garden Cities need not 
remain amongst the mere visions of an enthusiast. E 
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THE TIMES ENCYCLOPZEDIA. `` 


HE second of the new volumes of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica (the 26th of the complete work) contains several 

subjects of special interest to our readers, such as building, 
bridges, cement, book-binding, and book-plates. The two 
latter are nicely illustrated. The article on building is mainly 
devoted to a consideration of the development of tall build- 
ings, and illustrates the Park Row Building, New York, and 
the Queen Anne Mansions, London, the latter with its 12 
stories looking quite a pigmy beside the American monster 
of 25 floors. The article on bridges in the gth edition ended 
with a description of the Tay Bridge, then in course of con- 
struction (1876). It was overtumed December 28th, 1879, 
and since that time greater attention has been paid to loading 
forces and strains. In metal bridges wrought iron has, been 
replaced by mild steel. | 

From an excellent notice of Burne-Jones, p. 48o, we take 
the following :—" His industry was inexhaustible, and needed 
to be, if it was to keep pace with the pressure of his ideas. 
Invention, a very rare excellence, was his pre-eminent gift. 
Whatever fault his paintings have they have always the funda- 
mental virtue of design ; they are always pictures, His fame 
might rest on his purely decorative work. But his designs 
were informed with a mind of romantic temper, apt in the 
discovery of beautiful subjects, and impassioned with a de- 
light in pure and variegated colour. These splendid gifts 
were directed in a critical and fortunate moment by the genius 
of Rosetti. Hence a career which shows little waste or mis- 
direction of power, and, granted the aim proposed, a rare 
level of real success." | 

The articles on Birmingham and Brighton mark a. wonder- 
ful record of municipal progress, Brighton and Hove, with 
their 4-mile stretch of frontage along the sea, protected for 
3 miles by a sea wall 60 feet high and 23 feet thick at the 
base, have now a population of 153,691. Birmingham, 
measuring 7 miles from N.E. to S.W. by 4 miles broad, has a 
population of 522,182. We may admit the remarkable close- 
ness, integrity, and permanence of the social relationships of 
this enterprising community, but we cannot follow the account 
of Corporation Street as being rapidly lined with buildings of 
considerable beauty! It is safer and easier to dwell on the 
business developments, which include a capitalised value -of 
gas and water schemes of £4,500,000, besides an authorised 
capital of 46,000,000 for the Welsh water scheme, of which 
more than half is being now expended. The city of Bath 
presents somewhat of a contrast to these cities before-named, 
for its population from 51,814 in 1881 has fallen to 49,817 
in I9OI. 

Amongst interesting biographical notices are Barye, Jean 
Baptiste Carpeaux, and Harry Bates, sculptors; Rosa 
Bonheur, and Ford Maddox Brown, painters. Besides these 
is a fair notice of caricature and its exponents. 


— DD 9 ےم‎ 


THE restoration of Exeter Cathedral bells has now been 
completed at a cost of £1,700. Exeter has long possessed 
the heaviest ringing peal in the world. - The tenor, " Grandi- 
son," so named after a former bishop of the diocese, has. 
been recast and its weight increased, so that it is now about 
3 tons 13 cwt., or, roughly, half-a-ton heavier than the tenor 
of St. Paul's. | سے سو‎ d 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tux Liverpool Cathedral preliminary competition appears to 
have been a more extensive affair than at first intimated. At 


Monday's meeting of the executive it was announced that 102 


portfolios had been received, including 17 from abroad. The 
designs are being hung in the vacant rooms of the Autumn 


Exhibition. Messrs. G. F. Bodley and R. Norman Shaw be- 
gin their examination next week. 


THE Strand front of the L.C.C. Holbom to Strand improve- 
ment, covering an area of 24,150 superficial feet, will be sold 
by auction on Tuesday next. 


IT 45 estimated that for £20,000 a dignified and beautiful 
building, ample for the need of Pretoria as a parish church, 
and with a sufficiently large chancel for Diocesan purposes, a 
chapter-house, and a side chapel for daily services, guild meet- 
ings, etc., could be erected. The Rev. F. H. Fisher, D.D., 
Rector of Pretoria, appeals for funds for this object. 


ANOTHER marvellous realisation of the supposed value of a 
p:Cture is the 4,100 guineas paid by Mr. A. Wertheimer on 
Saturday at Christie's for a Romney portrait for which the 
artist received 25 guineas. It measured 29in. ከሃ 24in., which 
makes about'six guineas per square inch. A Raebum sold 
for 1,250 guineas which had only realised 240 guineas in 1877. 
A Sir Thos. Lawrence portrait of the Duchess of Gloucester 
fetched 620 guineas, and a virgin and child by Hans Membric 
1,080 guineas, 


DuNDEE master builders last Friday decided to concede the 
demand made by the operatives for a rise of one-halfpenny on 
their present rate of wages. It was resolved that the new rate 


of pay come into force as from rst August, and should be bind- 
ing on both parties for a period of twelve months. Under the 
new rate builders will receive gd. per hour, and hewers 814d. 


per hour. While the building trade is not specially brisk in 


Dundee, the demand has been acceded to by the masters inas- 
much as many of the masons are leaving the district for other 
towns where building is brisk. 


AN admirable folio volume, containing 110 lithographic plates 
Of measured drawings of old oak furniture, etc., by John 
Weymouth Hurrell, has been issued by Mr. Batsford this 
week. The contents of the volume have been well selected 
and neatly illustrated entirely in ink outline, and include, 
besides old oak chests, chairs, panelling, etc., some interesting 
examples of plaster and metal work. Though there is prob- 
ably nothing which would come as absolutely new or fresh 
to our readers, we can thoroughly recommend the volume as 
a capital record of the quality of old English woodwork. 
'Though it does not pretend to cover the whole range of good 
old woodwork with which the country abounds, it is a valuable 
record of the detailed character of fine old work, which should 
make it a most welcome addition to the architectural library. 
The author has well fulfilled his aim "to represent by 
accurate measurement and careful delineation to scale the 
true spirit of the work in exhaustive detailed analysis of its 
construction and design, with the mouldings and ornamenta- 
tion drawn to full size wherever practicable" We need have 
no more poor uninteresting furniture if the principles of de- 
sign and proportion of this old work were properly studied. 
The price of the book bound complete is two guineas. 


Wr have also to welcome a fourth edition of Mr. Phene 
Spiers' * Orders of Architecture," Greek, Roman, and Italian, 
which has just been issued by Mr. Batsford. The description 
of the plates has been revised throughout, and is now pre- 
ceded by a note on the origin and development of the Classic 
orders. We do not know of anything more really indispen- 
sable to the architect's library than this book of the orders, 
iving, as it does, clear illustrations with details of those 
eatures which have formed the foundation of so much of the 
world's finest architecture. "It is extremely convenient to. 
bave these classic orders with parallel examples in such con- 
cise form for reference. 
We have received from Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward the first 
number of a series of Rural Handbooks which they are 
issuing, entitled “ Outdoor Carpentry,” by S. Walter Newcomb. 


The only merit, as far as we can see, of this first number is its 
cheapness. The text contains instructions for making various 
odds and ends, from a rabbit hutch to a summer house, but 
the information given is practically only such as any person 
of ordinary intelligence would already be possessed of. We 
should have thought it possible for the author to have given 
us something a great deal more practically useful either in 
construction or design. There seems nothing in design of 
any special character, nothing much better or worse than the 
ordinary lady amateur would have given us. But we suppose 
the art of design is a thing we cannot afford to pay for nowa- 
days. It is just in the respect of design one would have 
thought such a little pamphlet as this might have pointed 
the way. There are plenty of young architects who could 
have given us a simple little book, brimful of tasteful and 
practical designs for many things about a house and garden. 
Why does not some one do it? 


THE sporting estate of Leighon, in the parish of Manaton, 
Dartmoor, included in which are the far-famed Haytor Rocks, 
is announced to be sold by public auction on July 24th. A 
great part of the estate is enclosed land, but there is another 
large portion which is unenclosed, over which there are com- 
mon rights The announcement of the sale will, says the 
Western Morning News, no doubt cause lovers of Dartmoor 
to fear that the open portions may be enclosed. The estate 
is at present in the hands of the trustees of the late Preb. 
Wolfe, and as there has been no attempt to enclose the open 
part, it may almost be taken for granted that no change of 
ownership will bring about this most undesirable object. But 
the question is, should this large portion of unenclosed land 
again pass into the hands of private owners? There is, we 
believe, a society known as the National Trust for Places of 
Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, which buys up estates, or 
portions of estates, that it may be considered advisable to 
purchase, in order to preserve them. 
approached they might be able to do something in the matter, 
and prevent the estate becoming private property again. 


THE Sunlight and Bournville villages have not been without 
inspiration. We now hear of a garden city for Hull, to 
occupy 260 acres of freehold land in the parish of Preston, 
within half a mile of the boundary of the city of Hull, and to 
have thereon about 1,600 houses suitable for the working 
and middle classes. "The houses will be of various sizes to 
suit all classes, and will have large gardens. It is proposed 
to lay out about fifty acres of the estate in streets, avenues, 
and squares, thus securing to all houses on the estate open 
space in perpetuity. The title will be the Yorkshire Freehold 
Garden City Corporation, Limited, with a share capital of 
£250,000. We hope to hear of the appointment of some 
good architects for the work. 


THE next Building Trades Exhibition will be held at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, from 13th June to 2oth 
June, 1903. The main portion of the ground floor has 
already been allotted, so that immediate application should 
be made by intending exhibitors. It is intended to hold a 
colliery exhibition immediately following the building trades 
exhibition. 


Mr. W. H. Harroway, architect, of Winchester Avenue, ' 


Willesden, died as he entered the Guildhall on Saturday after 
hurrying to attend the grand jury. 


ا creme D ne‏ تسه تسه 
COMPETITIONS.‏ 


Ir has been decided to proceed with the new infirmary for 
Leigh at a cost of about £15,000, from designs by Mr. J. C. 
Prestwich, architect, Leigh, which were selected in open cont 


petition by Mr. A. Graham, F.R.I.B.A. Thirty beds are to 


be at first provided for, with a possible extension to 60. 


Ir is proposed to erect in Montreal a monument in honour 
of the Canadian soldiers who fought in South Africa, and 
also to commemorate the patriotic act of Lord Strathcona in 
the equipment of a regiment of mounted troops for the same 
service. The committee has at its disposal a sum of between 
five and six thousand pounds sterling (twenty-five to thirty 
thousand dollars), and invites designs for such a monument. 
Terms of the competition may be had from Peers Davidson, 
Esq., London and Lancashire Building, Montreal; or at thq 


Bank of Montreal, 22, Abchurch Lane, London, E.C. 


It is possible that if ' 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 


By CHARLES E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 
THE Luck OF EXAMINATIONS. 


ANY years ago, when articled to a Civil Engineer in the 
Midlands, I presented myself for examination in 
geology, a science which has always been one of my pet 
hobbies. Asa beginner I only aimed at the elementary class 
of the local examination of the Science and Arts Department. 
On the same paper of questions appeared those for the 
advanced course. Finding that by chance these were to me 
quite as easy, if not even more so, than the elementary ones, 
1 chose the advanced, passed, and obtained the advanced 
certificate. As an examiner now, I often remember this, ص‎ 
amm the more convinced that the skill of the examiner in 
` finding out the real knowledge of his victims is best shown Ly 
setting unusual and, as far as possible, unexpected questions, 
and then marking high for attempted rather than really 
accurate or successful answers. Cramming is non-plussed, 
and such luck as shown above is rendered less common. 


A RoMAN PEN AND PENHOLDER. 


Science Siftings this week is even more interesting than 
usual. I extract the following:—The small plate of metal 
used by the Nurnberg writing master, Neuhoefer, a contem- 
porary of the renowned painter, Albert Durer, has been re- 
peatedly referred to as the antecedent of the steel pen; also 
trials with metal pens from various countries long before the 
present steel pen came into use, have been mentioned. But 
it never was certain that the Romans used metal pens, until 
such a pen was found at Cologne, together with other anti- 
quities of undoubted Roman origin, and deposited in the city 
museum. It consists of a hollow bronze tube of not quite 
the diameter of a lead pencil and about the same length, one 
end terminating in a split point, having the appearance cf 
our steel pens ; pen and holder being in one piece. 


OYSTERS AND ENTERIC-F EVER. 


Moses was the first sanitarian, and well would it be for us 
all if we followed his hygienic rules respecting diet and other 
things. To these the Jews owe their health and vitality, and, 
with all our progress, we cannot improve upon his teaching. 
At a recent meeting of the East Kerrier (Cornwall) District 
Council a letter was read from the L.G. Board stating that 
“They were informed that the liability of the oyster-beds in 
the Penryn river to contamination by sewage is well known to 
the local sanitary authorities, but we do not understand that 
those authorities have taken any united action in dealing with 
the sewage discharged in the river, and it does not appear that 
they have brought pressure to bear on the local oyster mer- 
chants to remove their * market layings to some locality free 
from danger." It is reported that the local district council 
exhibited the amazing folly of deciding to take no action. 
Well did blunt, brave, old Carlyle describe such people as 
" Mostly fools !" 

ADVANCE AFRICA! 


Many of our North-country colliers who some years ago 
emigrated to South Africa in search of more lucrative em- 
ployment have during the last two years returned to their 
homes owing to the closing of the South African mines. They 
present, we hear, the appearance of men broken down in 
health, and sooner or later succumb to pulmonary disease— 
coming home only to die of consumption. Dr. Thos. Oliver, 
one of the physicians to the Royal Infirmary, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, has, in the course of his practice, become familiar with 
the form of disease presented by these Transvaal miners, and 
he suggests as the remedy improved and more sanitary methods 
of mining in the Transvaal. 


CoMPETITION BENEFICIAL. 


Formerly emperors and kings assumed the duty of taking 
care of trade. “ The crafts have been devised that everybody 
by them should earn his own daily bread, and nobody shoul 
interfere with the craft of another," ran a decree of the 
Emperor Sigismund in Germany in 1434. The old trade 
guilds were based on a similar principle, and quite a number 
of Tudor statutes enforced it in this country. But as :rade 
Brew, kings and statutes were found to be nuisances, and there 
came a time when manufacturers and merchants prayed to be 
rid of their restrictions. The Chemist and Druggist quotes 
an anecdote of the great French Minister, Colbert, contem- 
porary with our Charles IL, who invited the merchants of 
Lyons to a conference, and asked them what he could do for 
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them. "Laissez faire (let us alone)," they replied. But it 
was a century later before that—in this connection—excellent 
policy was seriously advocated. 


SMOKE-ABATEMENT SOCIETY PLEASE Nore? 


Owing to the high price of hard coal in New York, result- 
ing from the general strike among the anthracite colliers, 
cheaper and smoky coal is being used. This, the Lancet 
states, promptly showed its bad effect upon the atmosphere 
of the city, and to some extent the inhabitants have been 
experiencing a condition of things similar to that frequently 
met with in London, where the householders pollute the air 
with impunity. In New York city it is a civil offence for a 
householder to allow smoke other than white, or cinders, dust, 
gas, or any offensive odour to escape from his chimney. 
Notice is sent to all persons " guilty of the offence" to dis- 
continue the use of soft coal within 5 days, and in aggra- 
vated cases within 24 hours. If the notice is not complied 
witb, prosecution is immediately instituted. ۱ 


HEALTH STATISTICS. ' 


The Swedish census shows the lowest death-rate yet re- 
corded by a civilised nation. During the last decade it has 
been 16.5 per 1,000. Next comes Norway with 17, then 
England with 19. Thus the Scandinavians are now the 
healthiest race in the world. | | 

CHEAP TRAVELLING. 


Before the Siberian railway was available a trip from Lon- 
don to Shanghai cost from £65 to 4,95. Now it can be 
made for from £13 to £32, according to the class selected, 

PoPULOUS PLACES. 


After Paris, which now has nearly 2,800,000 inhabitants, 
France's next largest city is Marseilles, with its 494,090 
people. : 

RoucH ON Rats! 

Honolulu maintains a public committee whose sole busi- 

ness it is to exterminate these pests. 


THE Home BEAUTIFUL? 
It is recorded that wall paper was first made 19 Germany 
about 1560. 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY TO BRIGHTON. 


The sleepy South Coast is at last to have competition in 
routes. It is stated that the survey for the London to 
Brighton Electric Railway is to be commenced at once. The 
line is similar to that originally laid down in the scheme pre- 
sented to the Parliamentary Committee early this year. The 
technical points on which the Bill was thrown out under the 
Standing Orders are being amended. 

Unbounded satisfaction will be felt by all but the mono- 
polists, whose service I have heard it sarcastically said is 
upset throughout if they have to carry an extra and unex- 
pected " perambulator from Chichester to Brighton!" How 
uncbaritable some people are, to be sure! 


PAINTING GALVANIZED IRON. 


Before painting galvanized surfaces users should ask those 
supplying the paint to guarantee that it will adhere properly 
for a term of years. “ Galvanum " has done and will do this 
for five years and more, and I know of no other paint that will. 
Large quantities are now going to India, South Africa, and 
South American railways. Galvanized iron is, of course, 
very largely used in our colonies, and in all newly developed 
countries. 

Se 


DURBAN, NATAL, 


By HARRY HEMS. 


AU the many new buildings just erected in this 

pleasant town, the outcoming to a large extent of an 
immense impetus given by the late war, are the printing 
works of Mr. G. A. Riches, situated at the corner of Smith 
Street and Masonic Grove, immediately opposite to S. 
Cyprian's Church. The edifice is three stories high, designed 
in the Italian Renaissance style of architecture, one of the 
most successful buildings, from an architectural point of 
view, of that character in the colony. "The main pilasters, 
which extend through the second and third stories, are of the 
Corinthian order; the whole surmounted by a bold cornice 
and massive balustrades. The happiest feature of the build- 
ing is, perhaps, the angle tower, which is surmounted by an 
octagonal domical lantern of pleasing proportions, carried 
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well up above the skyline of the rest of the edifice. The 
architect for the now completed works is Mr. Arthur Fyfe. of 
Field Street Buildings, Durban. who. the Nata? Mercury con- 
gratulates upon producing one of the most effective 
buildings externally, and one of the best planned 
internally, for heavy machinery, in the town. The 
brick and stone work have been well carried out by 
Messrs Cornelius & Hollis, the joinery by Mr. J. B. 
McCarthy, the plumbers' work by Messrs. Allanson & Sum- 
mer, whilst Mr. S. P. Smith ıs responsible for the painting 
and glazing. The modelling of the ornamental plaster work, 
described as of a high order for the colonies, is by Mr. Paul 
Krombeck. The flat fire-proof roof is laid with Hausler's 
vulcanite cement, for which Mr. R. R. Muller, of Durban, is 
the local agent. In a niche in the tower stands a lifesized 
female in Portland stone, symbolical of the engravers' craft. 
Jt is from the studios of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
sculptors, of Exeter, and is interesting as the first instance 
of the application of sculpture as an accessory to commercial 
architecture in South Africa—z.c., as distinct from that upon 
Government or municipal buildings. Amongst other promi- 
ment premises recently erected in Durban may be noted the 
new Durban Club, the Esplanade Buildings, and the Marine 
Hotel, all of which have main frontages to the Indian 
Ocean; whilst extensive premises are also at present being 
erected in Gardiner Street for Messrs. Beningfield & Sons, 
as well as for Messrs. S. Butcher & Sons in West Street. 
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FLATS IN AMERICA. 
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LATS containing nine “ rooms," even in the sense attached 
to the word by the builders of suburban villas, are 
rarely obtainable in New York except in the better and more 
modern apartment houses. These flats are usually rented, 
not by the month, but by the year. In the cheap tenement 
houses (of which some, I admit, exist in the more unfashion- 
able streets at the upper East and upper West ends of the 
city), it is virtually impossible to find flats, including even 
nominally more than six or seven rooms. Dwelling places 
of this pattern may, it is true, be rented by the month. But 
to inhabit them is to bar one's self out of what in England 
might be called middle-class society, and deliberately put 
one's self in the same category as one's own minor * trades- 
people." "Till I settled in New York, I was liberal enough 
not to see anything in the least distressing or abnormal in 
occupying houses in common with one's dressmaker or boot- 
maker. My views upon such points have, I confess, been 
modified here. For, as few qualified to indulge in compari- 
sons would deny, in some respects the American metropolis is 
infinitely less democratic than Paris or Rome, or Berlin, or 
even London. 

Then American landlords dignify almost anything in the 
nature of a compartment, or a recess, with the name of room. 
A “commodious nine-roomed flat,” for instance, usually con- 
sists of a fair-sized dining-room, two sitting-rooms, three small 
bedrooms (one or two of which may be windowless), a diminu- 
tive kitchen, a bathroom, and a large closet, for storing pur- 
poses. An apartment of this kind, fronting the upper part 
of Central Park on the west side, might cost anything from 
$80 to $150, or roughly £16 to £30 monthly. In the side 
straets between West and East 59th and gsth Streets, rents 
would be rather less, diminishing in proportion to the exact 
location, the desirability of which depends on its nearness or 
remoteness from certain avenues. 

The practical advantages of which tenants in New York 
flats and apartment houses boast are undeniable. Even in 
the tenements you will find baths. And the smallest apart- 
ment house has its own bathroom, with nickel-plate conveni- 
ences attached, and a supply of hot and cold water. Dumb- 
waiters and speaking tubes, connecting each apartment with 
the hall, simplify transactions with one’s tradespeople. Cup- 


‘boards, kitchen ranges, more or less tasteful mantelpieces, 


as fixtures, and sometimes electric bells are provided gratis. 
In most flats, too, the “ plumbing " is ostentatiously excellent. 
Nine-roomed apartments, commodious and moderately cheap, 
are none the less rarities. In the neighbourhood of Lexing- 
ton Avenue and Park Avenue (a region which might be 
likened to Notting Hill), they are obtainable at yearly rentals 
varying from $700 (£140) to $2,000 (4,400), according to 
their “locations.” East of Lexington Avenue and Central 
Park, you leave the New York Tyburnia for the stamping 
ground of the unblushing plebeian.— Correspondent, Daily 


Chronicle, . ae የ al 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


HOUSE AT S. ANNE'S-ON-SEA. 
THOMAS MUIRHEAD, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 

This pleasant residence is situated close to the golf links, 
and as will be seen from the illustrations, has some excellent 
points in plan. The views of the dining and drawing rooms 
indicate a well-designed interior. 


PICTURESQUE SCHOOL BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON, 
JNO. W. SIMPSON, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT. 


Brighton is one of the least picturesque places in the world, 
and one could hardly point to a modern town with less of 
character and interest in its buildings. The greatest archi- 
tectural desolation is amongst the private residences, the 
church architecture averages a little higher, whilst the Board 
School architecture includes two admirable specimens of 
modern work, which we illustrate to-day. Even in a town 
like Brighton the possibilities of picturesqueness are by no 
means small, and Mr. Simpson has taken advantage of two 
capital sites to treat his buildings with a nicely grouped mass 
and picturesque outline. In each case the tower is an excel- 
lent feature in the group. 


ADA am cames 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tural Association was held on the 2nd inst. in the rooms 
of the Association, 117, George Street, Mr. Henry F. Kerr, 
A.R.1.B.A., president, in the chair. The President reported 
that the Sub-committee appointed to deal with the subject re- 
commended that the Association should affiliate with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. There was, he said, 
nothing to lose and something to gain from such a step. The 
recommendation was adopted. Mr. William M. Page, one of 
the honorary secretaries, submitted the annual report, from 
which it appeared that 22 new members had been enrolled 
during the past. session, that two had resigned, and that four 
members had died. The total membership was now 252. 
Mr. J. A. Arnot, on behalf of Mr. Watson, reported that the 
library in connection with the Association would be available 
next session, and that it was proposed that it should be open 
two evenings in each week, and also for half an hour daily in 
the middle of the day. 

In presenting the report of the Council, the Chairman 
stated, in connection with Mr. Bruce's motion relative to the 
establishment of a Chair of Architecture in the University of 
Edinburgh, that the Council had as yet nothing definite to re- 
port. They had, however, consulted sixteen authorities in 
England and Scotland with the view of obtaining information 
on the subject. The result of these inquiries would be re- 
ported next session. He recalled that the Association had 
urged upon the Lord Provost very strongly that the buildings 
the War Office proposed to erect in the Castle next to the hos- 
pital, facing Princes Street, would be a great blot on all views 
of the Castle rock. He thought that their views, humbly 
expressed, might possibly have done some good, as he had 
received a letter from the Town Clerk to the effect that, while 
the Town Clerk was unable to say exactly how the matter 
stood, he had been informed that the War Office did not in 
the meantime intend to erect any buildings at the Castle. 

The President took as the topic of his address “ A College 
of Architecture and the Technical Arts in Edinburgh." He 
alluded to the increased attention which was now being de- 
voted to the theory and practice of education in all its 
branches. To the lovers of architecture and the technical 
arts the problem was presented—Are your artists and your 
public educated as they ought to be? In Paris there had 
been established for many years a great school which trained 
students in all the arts from architecture to gem engraving. 
In it an architectural student would require ten years to pass 
through its curriculum. There was another great school in 
Paris chiefly for architecture where the period of education 
was about five years. In Germany several colleges of 1 ke 
nature were to be found, and in America there were at least 
five universities which had a fully developed architectural sec- 
tion. In England nothing approaching this existed, and in 
Scotland the opportunities for improvement were even fewer. 
in London the Architectural Association provided teaching 
in every branch of architectural knowledge. In other cities of 
England training in the technical arts had been established 
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by the municipal authorities. In Glasgow much good work 
was being done in an enthusiastic manner at the School of 
Art. In Edinburgh, what did they find? In connection with 
the Herict-Watt College some technical classes (excellent so 
far as they went). drawing and painting under the Board of 
Manufactures and the Royal Academy, and other isolated anıl 
little known studios where the bud of artistic genius wıs 
tempted to bloom. Now students of architecture in whom 
they were specially interested were or ought to be artists; but 
although artists, something more. An artist must not only 
be poetic but practical; his work must not only be beautifui 
but accurate. What was an architect the worse for knowing 
thoroughly the history and the styles of architecture, even 
though he might now and again happen to bea genius? Why 
shou!d he not understand the basis of design and ornament, 
and exercise himself in draughtsmanship and design? Al- 
though to the artistic mind much might be the result of in- 
tuition, what harm could ensue from proper drawing out of 
the latent spirit? Then, on the practical side, what architect 
was harmed by knowing something of construction, of 
materials, and of architectural practice? Many architects 
had regretted that their grasp of the capabilities of various 
materials had not been assisted by practically working in these 
materials. Would it not be a great help to have young archi- 
tects try their hand at wood-working, metal-working, and stone- 
working? This led them to the initial demand, that as archi- 
tecture was not only a theoretical but a practical study. the 
training must be both theoretical and practical. In medicine 
and surgery the clinical and theoretical were combined, be- 
cause they were practical professions. The effect of this 
training in architecture would be that usefulness, stability, 
endurance, appropriateness, simplicity, would all be aided by 
cicser practical study and that hand intimacy with materials 
which had daily to be used. The Edinburgh Architectural 
Association at an early date recognised this to a certain ex- 
tent when the work classes were carried on, but workshops 
were never added. In later years the School of Applied Art 
took the place of the work classes, still without workshops, 
but with great success. Although the applied arts classes 
were not intended for students of architecture only, but for 
the whole variety of the applied arts, the architectural students 
took the fullest advantage, to their great profit. This School 
of Applied Art, as it stood, was the central point of any archi- 
tectural education, and should also be of the technical arts 
generally. All the great schools had a similar class, and must 
have it, and the only point to bear in mind was that design 
should be as well taught elsewhere as it was in the Edinburgh 
School. But beyond this a great development of the work- 
Shop idea was required, and a thorough curriculum of theo- 
retical study. Every student of architecture should, of course, 
have a sound preliminary education to form the entrance to 
the requisite technical studies, and this was the general con- 
ception of at least the American schools. After passing 
through the school the student was placed in a practising 
erchitect's office for some three years. Such training, if 
wisely guided, should provide well-equipped students for the 
architectural profession. But as students of architecture they 
could not afford to lose sight of the training in the other tech- 
nical arts more or less closely related to it. Painting and 
sculpture if sufficiently provided for in the Royal Scottish 
Academy need not be touched, but there were many arts, in 
which the theory of design was one, but the methods of work- 
ing were necessarily diverse. For example, their furniture 
designing, carpet and tapestry making, decoration, gold, silver. 
iron, brass, copper, and bronze work all strongly co-related to 
architecture, and all these should be placed on a proper educa- 
tional fcoting. And if so, why not include all the technical 
arts in a great central national college of architecture and the 
technical arts? Jt would be a great undertaking, but one 
worthy of being entertained by the capital of Scotland. Many 
of the arts they sought to aid owed much to past Scottish 
handicraft, and they might fairly endeavour to conserve the 
technical methods and natural character of the arts, correcting 
by comparative analysis the errors of decaying tradition and 
any unfortunate mannerisms. Now, it might be asked, how 
was this great college to be founded, and how maintained ? 
Many of the English municipalities supported technical and 
art education, and probably it might be right to expect some 
municipal help in this matter from the city of Edinburgh. 
But for this great national scheme some wealthy sons or 
daughters of Scotland must have their hearts touched by the 
claims of national art, and give of their means to preserve 
. What remained, and to put on a proper basis the future of 
Scottish design. If any stimulation was required, the munifi- 
cence of the Americans towards schemes of this nature 1n con- 


nection with their Universities should call for emulation. 


That such a practical school for the arts was a matter of 
supreme moment was generally admitted, and so great was the 
outlook that no one could foretell the vast beneficent results 
that might come in the near future to redound to the credit of 
our land. Scottish artists in many departments had done 
wonderfully despite the lack of systematic and sympathetic 
teaching, and they could confidently look forward to further 
and greater honours if students had the advantages of an 
ample foundation and a wise course of study in a national col- 
lege of architecture and the technical arts in connection with 
the University. 

The following office-bearers were elected :— President, A. 
Hunter Crawford ; past president, Henry F. Kerr; vice-presi- 
dents, H. O. Tarbolton and J. S. Syme; hon. secretaries, 
William M. Page and Colin B. Cownie; hon. treasurer, W. 
Glassford Walker, C.A. ; librarian, John Watson. Conveners 
of committees—Library Committee, John Watson; Publica- 
tion Committee, G. S. Aitken; Sketch-book Committee, John 
Watson. Committee of Management—Thomas Ross, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown, Daniel Macfie; from associates' sec- 
tion—Alfred Greig, A. Lorne Campbell, J. D. Trail, Auditors, 
W. J. A. Drummond, C.A. ; James Walker, C.A. 

The meeting thereafter separated. 
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A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHIIECTURE.—XXX. 


Bv T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


o years ago, when Rev. Thos. Hugo undertook 

the improvement of West Hackney Church, the 
adaptation of such structures to present-day requirements 
of ritual had not received the attention that has of late years 
been bestowed upon it. We may, therefore, look with a 
certain amount of leniency upon the introduction into a 
building aiming at pure Hellenism of design, of such in- 
congruities as, a pulpit of stone and alabaster, with capitals 
to its open arcade of small pillars, decidedly North Italian 
Pointed in motif, and standing upon a hexagonal stone 
base rather over five feet high; Gothic choir stalls, lectern, 
and sanctuary gaseliers, the two latter of brass and of their 
kind exceedingly handsome; and the aforementioned stone 
reredos from Earp's chisel, fixed into the central compart- 
ment of an altarpiece “composed of Scagliola in 
imitation of statuary porphyry and yellow antique marbles, 
the whole crowned with an attic, whose face is ornamented 
with honeysuckles in gold, dispersed in bunches, with circles 
between, inclosing passion flowers,”* and surmounted by a 
large square-headed window of three compartments. This 
window had been fitted about the year 1839 with one of 
those transparencies which then passed for stained glass, 
and representing in the wide central compartment Our Lord 
bearing His Cross, from Ribalta's well-known picture, and 
effigies of St. Peter and St. Paul in the narrow side ones. 
The effect of the whole, despite its worn condition, is cer- 
tainly solemn and impressive, and on historical grounds one 
would regret its removal, but a style of composition which 
could find no better contrivance for combining the glass 
than straight bars, harmonising with none of the lines of 
the picture, and even bisecting in their inexorable course 
some of the principal features, was as wrong from an 
artistic point of view as it was defective from a mechanical 
one. The day, however, for the removal of this glass from 
the east end of West Hackney Church cannot, we think, 
be far off, but it would be a pity in replacing it with genuine 
stained glass not to reproduce the subjects—subjects upon 
which the eyes of generations of worshippers have gazed, 
day by day and week by week, for the last sixty years. | 

Although Mr. Hugos predilections were decidedly 
Gothic, he does not appear to have entertained the idea of 
recasting the interior of West Hackney Church so as to 
bring it into some sort of harmony with the fittings intro- 
duced by him. Indeed, far from regarding it as a mere 
corpus vile, he was extremely proud of the structure over 
whose destinies he had been called to preside, and in one 
of those pastoral letters which he was wont to put forth 
from time to time to his congregation—models of English, 
these pastorals were, and in every way representative of 
their writer—he alludes to it with the greatest satisfaction, 
despite such strange architectural solecisms as round- 
headed windows glazed with small sashes of most domestic 
ea ረረ... پو د مس سس‎ 


*Gentleman's Magazine, June, 1831. 
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character, in conjunction with a Doric portico of truly 
grandiose dimensions. 

The plain brick body of this church is quite devoid either 
of chancel, or of that elliptical recess sometimes provided 
by the Commissioners for the altar, the galleries, nine bays 
in length, being continued to the extreme east end. In- 
ternally, however, Smirke had obtained a tolerably spacious 
sanctuary by walling up the last bay of the gallery on the 
ground floor, on either side, converting the spaces thus 
enclosed into vestries. The original altar rail marking off 
this recess was retained by Mr. Hugo when effecting his 
improvements, and can still be seen 1# situ. Outside this 


railing were two elephantine masses of wood, one from: 


which the prayers were read and the other slightly higher, 
from which the sermon was delivered, and these, together 
with the “pens” filling the area and the galleries, the font, 
"a shallow antique vase on a circular pedestal and an 
. organ, in the beetling western gallery, constituted the in- 
strumenta ecclesiastica not only of West Hackney Church, 
but of all the others built under the same auspices.* "The 
approaches to these interiors after you pass tbrough their 
grandiose porticos are, without exception, disappointingly 
mean, and so different from the spacious, lofty vestibules, 
with their black and white marble pavements. and their 
richly balustraded staircases of the churches of Wren and 
his contemporaries. 

To be sure, at the time these churches of the “ Million " 
Act were built, ecclesiastical art in every department had 
reached its bathos; still, annoying, as it alwavs is, to see 
public and individual munificence inadequately responded 
to by the skill of the architect, it was perhaps even more to 
be deplored in the large number of churches erected under 
the same circumstances as that of West Hackney, occupy: 
ing, as they do, fine situations. Never, perhaps, in the whole 
history of Post Reformation architecture was money more 
lavishly provided for church extension than during the latter 
part of the reign of George III., and in the hands of men 
like Sir Robert Smirke and Sir John Soane, people naturally 
looked for classical purity and correctness, if the true 
principles of Pointed had been forgotten. 

Simple as they were, the improvements carried out in 
1869 at West Hackney gave pleasure, converting an in- 
terior formerly so repellant into one of no little warmth and 
richness, and, as regards religious ensemble, more satisfac- 
tory perhaps than that of many a Pointed church of the 
movement aiming at ecclesiastical fitness and propriety. 

Mr. Hugo died on the last day of 1876, to the deep 
sorrow of the enormous congregation which not only his 
eloquent preaching. but his great personality, had gathered 
within the walls of the basilica, for which he had done so 
much, and for which he looked forward to doing more. 

In 1879, Mr. Bodley was called in, and under his direc- 
tion the galleries were thrown back a few feet, a sage-green 
was substituted for the original brick-dust red hue of the 
pillars and walls, and some spacious apparatus of parochial 
machinery—a parish room, and so forth—built on to the 
east end, thus precluding at any time the erection of a bona- 
fide chancel; but the church still remained with its un- 
raised chorus cantorum and inadequate sanctuary. 

It is pleasurable to chronicle some further ritual improve- 
ments which took place seven years ago. These resulted mainly 
in the formation of a choir—still at the east end of the nave— 
but raised above it, paved with black and white marble in 
large chequers, and fenced in by a low wooden parclose and 
screen. founded on simple work of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The choir stalle, equally simple and 
substantial, are, like the screens, much more in accordance 
with the structure, and from the low screen fencing off the 
chorus from the nave rise tall obeliscal erections of iron very 
gracefully wrought, and recalling those receptacles for the 
magisterial insignia so frequently met with in Wren's City 
churches.. The resuscitation of this mode of decoration must 
be hailed as very happy and as decidedly meriting imitation 
by those who contemplate refitting churches of the West 
Hackney school. | l 

Good but not profuse carving redeems the severity of the 
stalls and their fencing, especially admirable being the carved 
balusters which fill the space between the tops of the par- 
closes and the square arches of the two bays of the galleries, 
within which the chorus is arranged, and to which gates are 
as yet wanting. 

uiui MAA‏ ی 

*Some account of the churches built in London and our great provincial 
towns between 120 and 1320 was given in an early number of this series 
of papers, ’ 


Conspicuous among the last alterations has been the raisin 
of the altar and reredos, to the manifest improvement of both. 
The latter has been entirely coloured, and thus much of the 
incongruous appearance it whilom presented has been got rid 
of. To it an Early Renaissance guipure band has been 
added. and this harmonises extremely well with the honey- 
suckled attic of Smirkes old altarpiece, with which this 
addition has been incorporated. In the absence of an illus- 
tration it may be remarked that this reredos in West Hackney 
Church is very similar to that in All Saints’, Lower Clapton, 
of which a view was given in the issue of 2oth June, with the 
addition of a figure of St. Peter and St. Paul niched on either 
side the central subject—that of the Crucifixion. The rais- 
ing of the West Hackney reredos has permitted the use of a 
very fine altar cross, also provided by Mr. Hugo, but which 
from its size had hitherto to be placed on the table of 
prothesis to the south of the sanctuary. 

With the exception of a general recolouration and the 
removal of a block of open benches from the central alley of 
the nave, no important change took place in this part of 
the fabric. A font of more congruous character has been 
provided, and several of the square windows along the sides 
of the nave below the galleries have received stained glass 
from the hands of a local firm, Messrs. Cakebread—new 
names in this branch of ecclesiology, but which certainly 
deserve to be mentioned with commendation. 

Altogether, ameliorations have, at different times, been 
made at West Hackney Church, of so very interesting, if not 
alwavs judicious, a character that, if the writer may be par- 
doned by the clergy and congregation for an expression of such 
selfishness, he is almost glad that it has befallen them to have 
a structure so ecclesiologically defective, in order that they 
might show how churches of its epoch could be rendered 
tolerable for the celebration of divine service. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENTS 
OF THE VICTORIAN AGE.* 


By GUY WILFRID HAYLER 
(Associate, Northern Architectural Association). 


“The Art which is grand and yet simple is that which 
presupposes the greatest elevation both in the artist and in 
the public. — Amiel. 


E speak seriously of the developments of an era, but in 
truth the monarchs and the lengths of time they reign 
have little or no intrinsic and immediate influence on archi- 
tecture or art. Progress recognises no such divisions; time 
is a resistless current, and development has no definite marks 
of such distinctions. Nevertheless it is useful to be able 
to apportion existence under such groupings as great reigns 
of sovereigns or great centuries of the calendar. Thus, to 
show the relationship between what has gone before, and 
what is likely to come after, one bows in homage to the illus- 
trious name of Victoria, and can appropriately term the years 
between 1837 and 1go1—a span almost co-incident with the 
nineteenth century—the wonderful Victorian Age. 
Architecture goes back to the earliest days of existence; 
builders there have always been, and with them a more or 
less artistic spirit which prompted them to infuse the most 
beautiful and noble of their conceptions into their work. 
Historians tell us what they accomplished, and the explorers 
and excavators in these lost civilisations recover some tangible 
traces of their actual life. We are, therefore, able to carry 
our classifications to a nicety. But whilst every civilisation 
has had its own particular national and often insular charac- 
terístics, to some extent it has always copied from its prede- 
cessors; a proceeding which is only human, and without 
wbich the world's history would be a very disjointed affair 
indeed. Take Gothic for example: this particular style of 
architecture has been sub-divided into several divisions such 
as Norman, Early English, Decorated, etc., and again a$ 
Twelfth Century work, Thirteenth Century work, and so on. 
It is; however, apparent that changes did not occur in this 
arbitrary manner, nothing so abrupt happened, there being à 
gradual but perceptible development as time went on. 
The inborn secret of true architecture is to inter pret the 


spirit of its time for all time. Napoleon told his troops 85 
ا‎ IRRE سا‎ AN DINI يسين‎ ር መ 


* An Essay, award:d First Prize by the Council of the Northern oo 
tectural Association, February 6th, 1992, and the author of whic 
(“Albion ") has been presente | with volumes of Architectural works. as 
gift of the President, Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Sunderlané. 
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he marched them through Egypt and past the Pyramids, that 
* Forty centuries look down on you.” How pigmy-like our 
paltry declaration of an era—a sovereign's reign—looks beside 
so mighty an achievement as that of the ancient Egyptians. 


` And how amused they would be if they could look upon our 


. Italian tone. 


anxiety to mark prematurely one stage of our architectural 
development from another. Nevertheless, suffice this point, 
and hastening to a consideration of the Victorian Era from 
the architect's point of view what do we find? 

It opened in gloom, some of us think it set in gloom, still 
we are fairly agreed that some progress was made. It was a 
topsy-turvy era, a time of strange medleys, of odd revivals 
and curious styles. In every sense the era was one of the 
most complex in our history, and it is very truly reflected as 
such in the various phases of architectural development which 
occurred. From a period of gloom and poverty it passed 
on to a period of unexampled industrial development, conse- 
quent mainly on the increased use of steam, and, with it, 
machinery. It was emphatically a machine age, but with it 
was also coupled a steady growth of education, morality, and 
good citizenship; and comfort, elegance, and luxury were 
aimed at, and, to a greater or less extent, secured, both in 
the domestic and national spheres. 

With the close of the eighteenth century the death knell 
was rung of an English Renaissance style, as enunciated by 
Sir Christopher Wren and his school. 
originality came a substitution of exact, formal, and conven- 
tional rules, which was noticeable in all the architecture im- 
mediately following. Rigid adherence to classic principles 
was almost universally insisted on. Architecture became a 
system of plagiarism, and Rome was the victim. Every 
house had to have its classic portico, and every building was 
a slavish copy from classic models. Propriety was of small 
concern, and, providing that they were of exact proportions 
and detail, the Orders were used in every design. The publi- 
cations of Stuart and Revett aroused great interest, and the 


importation by Lord Elgin of the marbles from the Parthenon, 


added fresh fuel to the fire. 

The consequence of all this movement was the division of 
English architects into two schools of classic design—the 
Roman and the Grecian. At the beginning of the century 
the Roman school was headed by Sir William Chambers and 
the Grecian by Inwood. And the works produced were 
mostly remarkable copies. Two of them are worthy of men- 
tion to illustrate this. Saint Pancras Church, London (by 
Sir Wm. Chambers) had an exact reproduction of the 
Caryatid Porch of the Erechtheum at Athens, and a steeple 
copied from the Temple of the Winds. Saint George's Hall 


at Liverpool was a precise classic model (by Elmes and 
Cockerell), and of this particular building Fergusson says :— 
"The architect failed in his endeavours if you are able to. 
detect in St. George's Hall any feature which would lead you: 


to suppose the building might not belong to the Age of 


Augustus.” Nevertheless, dignified and well-proportioned 


buildings were erected by these classic purists, and the 
deserve our notice and appreciation. Amongst them were 
the British Museum, by Sir Robert Smirke; Hanover Chapel, 
Regent Street, London, by Cockerell; the Liverpool 


Atheneum, by Harrison; and notably Smirke's Ashmolean 


Museum at Oxford. 


The idea of a Gothic style was superstitious at this time, 


and anything classic was instantly accepted as an embodi- 
ment of scholarship and culture. This was the secret of it 
all. Still there soon came influences which even the classi- 
cists could not resist. Influences which brought about the 
most remarkable movement in architectural style the Vic- 
torian Age saw—the Gothic Revival. 

But the classic flame only reluctantly flickered out. There 
was a wide appreciation of purity in style, and the spirit of 
Rome and Greece was capable of varied and successful inter- 
pretations at the hands of ingenious masters of architecture. 
It gradually developed into a Renaissance, with a distinctly 
Sir Charles Barry was mainly responsible for 
this transition. He was representative of the change from 
the severity of pure classic to the elegance of the new Renais- 
sance type. He realised that the time needed something 
more attractive, and whilst not willing to make a distinct 
plunge he crept cautiously and with the insight of genius into 
the Italian influences now at work. The Reform Club, the 
College of Surgeons, and the Travellers’ Club show the direc- 
tion of the architectural wind. Others followed. The Carl- 
ton Club by Sir Robert Smirke, the Geological Museum and 
the West End of Somerset House by Sir James Pennethorne, 
and Saint Thomas's Hospital by Henry Currey. But Barry 
was the leader of the whole thing, and he did more than any 


In place of their 


other man of his time to promote the Gothic Revival, which 
was so soon to follow. "The building of the new. Houses of 
Parliament came on, and Barry had the key to the situation. 
The battle of the styles was fought with an enthusiasm and 
bitterness hardly realised at this time of day. The authori- 
ties had hazy notions of what should be done. They wanted 
a building characteristically English, and when that is said, 
the depth of their ideas is reached. Barry would have pre- 
ferred an adaptation of Italian, but he saw that this was 
hardly to be attained, so strong were the influences against 
it He wanted to succeed ; he made his experiment, and the 
world knows to-day the result. 


The Gothic Revival in earnest now commenced. In reality 
it had commenced earlier, however, but its progress was not 
noticed and its teachings little understood. It originated 
mainly through the agencies brought into play by the “ Oxford 
Movement," and the urgent necessities which were becoming 
more acutely felt of enlarging our cathedrals and churches in 
harmony with the original design. It was led by an enthusi- 
astic band of young architects, who drew the attention of 
the country to the possibilities of Gothic architecture and its 
cultivation as a national style. The selection of Sir Charles 
Barry's Gothic design for the ፲፲0ህ565 of Parliament gave an 
enormous impetus to these ideas, and the publication of 
Britton’s great work on “The Cathedral Antiquities of 
England” produced a wide feeling for their acceptance. 
“Gothic is more suited to our requirements than Classic,” 
said the Revivalists, and they certainly backed up their 
opinions by some of the most beautiful erections. Rickman’s 
book on the Gothic styles was issued, and both in the press 
and in the profession the movement possessed great leaders, 
who spared no pains to advance their cause. Pugin, Street, 
Butterfield, Sir Gilbert Scott, Paley, Burges, E. M. Barry, 
Pearson, Sir Arthur Blomfield, Bodley, and others were 
names to conjure with. 


Pugin is generally regarded as “ The Father of the Gothic 
Revival,” and undoubtedly John Ruskin was its most vehement 
as well as its weightiest literary and artistic exponent. It 
was admitted that the public could not be brought to take 
any interest in architecture at all, but the advent of Ruskin 
and his teachings changed that, and broke down the barriers 
of apathy and ignorance. He taught the inspiration of the 
art, and if his other influences are regarded as ephemeral, this 
one truth can never be effaced from the debt of gratitude the 
world owes to this man’s untiring labours. Generations may 
come and pass away leaving little of value to perpetuate them, 
but the religion of beauty as taught by Ruskin cannot be 
obliterated, but will remain for ever a living influence in 
English art and life. 


Pugin was an architect of the most religious school, and 
it was principally by his writings that his influence was 
exerted, although he erected some very successful Gothic 
churches and “had a hand in” the design of Sir Charles 
Barry’s for the Houses of Parliament. But first and last 
he was a bigoted individual. “Everything glorious about 
the English churches is Catholic, everything debased and 
hideous Protestant,” was a favourite saying of his; and his 
lifework was a thorough embodiment of these ideas. He 
believed that Gothic architecture and the Roman Catholic 
religion were synonymous and that they could not be 
separated. So he called it “Christian art.” At this time 
of day it would be invidious to discuss such a point; we 
have overleaped such beliefs, and do not recognise that art 
or architecture is the monopoly of any particular religious 
creed, and that its fullest development is only possible apart 
from sectarian influences which ever tend to cramp .and 
stifle the intelligence of the people as well as the art worker. 
Pugin published his “ Contrasts” in 1836, and his “True 
Principles of Pointed or Christian Architecture” appeared in 
1841. His teaching as regards the two main tenets (alone) ' 
was sound enough, but is applicable alike to all architec- 
ture. “There should be no features about a building which 
are not necessary for convenience, construction, and pro- 
priety.” “All ornament should consist of enrichment of the 
essential construction of the building." So far so good, 
and when we remember his Catholic belief, we cannot but 
admire his individuality and the enthusiasm with which ha 
went his feverish course and produced so many wonderful 
imitations of Fifteenth Century work. Certainly Sir Gilbert 
Scott spoke with more admiration of Pugin than of any of 
his contemporaries, and Scott took up Gothic under entirely 
different conditions. Pugin died in 1852, and Sir Gilbert 
Scott became the centre figure of the arena till 1879, when 
he died, and then with the decease of Street and Burges in 


. 3881, the. energetic 
. an end. . 
.. Sir Gilbert 
tect of his time. 
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phase of the Gothic Revival came to 
rt Scott was the most far-reaching Gothic archi- 
Almost every cathedral in England came 


. under his influence, and in many cases it was a most 


malignant influence. He was as uncompromising as he was 


energetic, and everything he touched he sought to remodel 


in conformity with his favourite style. So-called “ restora- 


. tion” succeeded “restoration,” and ruthless were Sir Gil- 


bert's methods once he came upon the scene. He was sup- 


. posed to work with the utmost reverence, but it is difficult 


* 


to make out how he brought himself to "restore" things, 
(ከ6 meanmg of which none exactly knew and which his most 
careful study of medieval work had been unable to teach 


him. And granting that he really knew what he was doing, 


how ር3ቨ we make out that restoration was really required? 
Under Pugin and Barry the spirit of the work was always 


English mainly of the Perpendicular and Tudor. styles. Un- 


der Scott, Burges, and others, the work was an imitation 


` of the Thirteenth or Fourteenth Century, with an admixture 


of. foreign Gothic. 
. And as the Revival progressed it became evident that 


Q3 . . . 
1t was a forced growth, for it never gave any impressio! 


of being a permanent style. The intensity of feeling which 
permeated it was shown in the few flowers of great beaut: 
which it produced, but, taken as a whole, it showed shallow 
ness and unreality in its general application. But for it 
strenuous propaganda and tremendous boom, it could no 
possibly have lasted as long as it did. It, however, pavec 
the way for what followed, and the Classic and Renaissance 
traditions which were still slumbering awoke witf increased 
vitality. The great works of the Gothic Revival were the 
Law Courts (Street), Cork Cathedral (Burges), Trurc 
Cathedral (Pearson), Trinity Church, Chelsea (Sedding). 


"Manchester Town Hall (Waterhouse), St. Pancras Station 


(Sir Gilbert Scott), St. Michael and All Angels, Brighton 
(Bodley), St. Chad's and St. Columba's, London (Brooks), 
and others. This haphazard list is not intended to be taken 
as order of merit, but merely as a general epitome. 

It soon began to dawn on the architectural world that 


Gothic was not necessarily the only style for church build- 
ing. Originality, a discarding of precedent, and a desire 


for simple beauty, became again the mission of the designer. 


"The influences of Sir Edward Burne Jones, Dante Gabriel 


Rossetti, Ford Madox Brown, William Morris. and others. 
were beginning to be felt. Sedding at Holy Trinity Church 
in Sloane Street, Mr. Bentley at the Westminster Catholic 
Cathedral, and others of the new school who chose to throw 
aside the new desire: for archeological correctness, have 
carried the conflict into the enemy's camp. Ruskin says :一 
"Let us, then, understand at once that change or variety 
is as much a necessity to the human heart and brain in 
buildings as in books; that there is no merit, though there 
is some occasional use, in monotony; and that we must no 
more expect to derive either pleasure or profit from an 
architecture whose ornaments are of one pattern, and whose 
pillars are of one proportion, than we should out of a uni- 
verse in which the clouds were all of one shape, and the 
trees all of one size." This quotation from “ The Stones 
of Venice" is now of such general acceptance as to need 
no defence here. It is for the men of the new era to take up 
the banners of architectural truth and beauty. 

Following the Gothic Revival came the simultaneous erec- 
tion of three most important public buildings. "They were 
the Municipal Buildings at Glasgow, by William Young, the 
(Town Hall, Bolton, by W. Hill, and the Oratory at Bromp- 
ton, by Herbert Gribble. The first ranks as one of the 
finest municipal buildings in Europe, and the second has 
won such high favour that copies of it have been erected 
at Portsmouth, and other places. Such buildings have 
added dignity to municipal administration and a welcome 
inspiration to civic life. "Citizens of no mean city" 
proudly boasted the Romans, surely we should to-day strive 
to educate the people to such noble aspirations. Architec- 
ture may very materially help us in the endeavour if we 
thoroughly realise its functions and worthily use them. The 
Oratory at Brompton is generally considered to be the finest 
Renaissance church erected in England since the time of 
Sir Christopher Wren; how far that is due to its sumptuous 
decoration is open to question. 

A movement tending towards a Classic Revival has been 
gaining ground steadily in England for years. It is, however, 
a movement in which very many other influences than the 
Roman and Grecian are noticed. From the Low Countries 
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details and designs have been largely copied, and: with this 
the esthetic craze of the moment has been pandered to. 
There has been an overwhelming desire to be quaint, and 
in the hope of producing something both picturesque and 
striking a great many experiments have been, and are being, 
made in contemporary architecture. 

Mr. Norman Shaw has been the leader of an interesting 
trend in domestic work, and his influence has been Very 
apparent in public work. The prevailing style of the Seven. 
teenth Century has been drawn upon, and the quaint Scottish 
Baronial phase also has been adapted with much success. 
His creations have the rare merit of seeming to fit exactly 
into their surroundings. This comes about from the fact 
that he has exploited the old halls and manor houses of the 
countryside, and rejected the temptation to base his work on 
the more gigantic and monumental buildings of the countn. 
Many have followed in the footsteps of Norman Shaw, ar 
some have proved themselves more satisfactory. Notably, Voy 
sev, who has shown himself a regular adept in the art of build. 
ing quaint old English homes. Others, imitating, have copied 
Jefects rather than beauties, and their exaggerated fancies 
have become mere vulgar affectations. Much of this has 
been the result of the Arts and Crafts movement, but whose 
whole influence has been commendable and productive of 
sreat advances in art education. 

The spell of quaint domestic work has been felt in many 
ነየ the modem public buildings, showing itself in irregular 
rouping and a wealth of tiny detail. To illustrate this the 
„aw Courts at Birmingham (Aston Webb), the Oxford 
Municipal Buildings (H. T. Hare), Palace Theatre, London 
T. E. Collcutt), and the great work, the Imperial Institute, 
it Kensington, may be mentioned. These are all notable 
tructures, and for planning alone show that their designers 
aave carried their art very near to perfection. 

Two London buildings erected in the last decade of the 
Victorian Era have been highly praised :—New Scotland 
Yard (Norman Shaw). and the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants (John Belcher) The former is of solid and 
substantial proportions, and is well worthy of the purposes 
0 which it is put. The latter building is unfortunately 
hidden in a narrow City street, but is a structure of fine 
xroportions and design. coupled with a free use of good 
;culpture which we in England so often neglect to use as a 
handimaiden in the great building art. 

The domestic work of the Victorian Age has been very 
good in many respects, and as regards the homes of the 
better classes particularly. But the continued growth of 
terry-built suburbs and pretentious villadom, as well as the 
hideous condition of all industrial centres, remains a deplor- 
ible scandal to modern enlightenment. There is ample 
cope for architectural development in this direction in the 
ıew era, and with the housing question and the movement 
for garden cities so well to the fore, one can look with 
hope into the future. 

The last decades of the era have shown the tremendous 
*nfluence which engineering is to play in all future design. 
This has emnhatically been ¿he great development cf archi- 
lecture in Victoria's reign. We may quarrel and quibble 
over styles, but a far-reaching living influence is abroad In 
the land, and any progressive movement—and such is In- 
evitable—must be based upon its operations. Our build 
‘ngs are becoming, more and more, mere colossal frames of 
ron and steel with outer skins of masonry. A writer, speak- 
ing recently, said:—“ For thousands of years every large 
building in the world was constructed with enormous walls 
of masonry to hold up the inner framework of floors and 
nartitions. It was a substantial and worthy method of con- 
struction, and there seemed no need of changing it. But 
one day a daring builder, with an idea, astonished the world 
hy reversing this order of construction and building an inner 
framework strong enough to hold up the outside walls of 
masonry. This invention was instantly successful, so that 
to-day the construction of a tall building is “not architecture, 
but engineering with a stone veneer.” So the “skyscraper 
has come, and it must be reckoned with. Expansion verti- 
cally—and perhaps downward—is the imperative solution of 
the land problem in the cities. The architect must work 
hand-in-hand with the engineer. That is the sum of archi- 
tectural progress to-day. . 

The past was not altogether disappointing. An immense 
amount of good work was done, and we ended much more 
promisingly than we began. In.the early Victorian days 
architecture was mainly a lost art; to-day, with a wide 7 
tem of education and a better sense of the importance of 
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craftsmanship, we are far on the road towards a good style 
in every meaning of the word. Electricity, steam, heat, and 
water are our servants, and with improved sanitation, fire 
protection, and a universal regard for law and order, the 
architect at the end of the Victorian Era has unrivalled 
conditions for carrying his art to the highest perfection. 

In the words of Browning :— 


“The common problem—your's, mine, everyone's— 
Is, not to fancy what were fair in Life 

Provided it could be: but finding first 

What may be, then find how to make it fair 

Unto our means—a very different thing. 

No abstract, intellectual plan of Life, . 

Quite irrespective of Life's plainest law. 

But one a man, who is man and nothing more, 
May lead: Idealise away: 

You're welcome; nay, you're wise." 
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9:0 TASTE IN DECORATION. 


By A. LYS BALDRY.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


1. quality of restfulness is pre-eminently desirable in 

domestic decoration. The ornamentation of a house has 
to serve as a sort of background to the lives of the people who 
occupy the rooms, and it ought therefore to have a quiet 
appropriateness, and a decorous reserve ; if it asserts itself or 
claims an undue amount of attention it is wanting in som? of 
its chief essentials and 1s untrue to its best traditions. In a 
really well decorated house the ornament, as such, should 
never make its presence felt; it should produce an agreeable 
atmosphere of artistic refinement, perfectly equable and con- 
sistent, but the observer, unless he sets himself deliberately 
to analyse the means by which the effect is produced, should 
not be conscious of the various details. He should not be 
forced to notice the cleverness of the craftsmen who have 
been employed upon the work; he should not be persuaded 
to pick out this or that bit and to wonder at its originality 
of treatment or perfection of finish; he should feel, instead, 
sufficient contentment with his surroundings to be disinclined 
either for analysis or inquiry. It is by this power to suit itself 
to different moods that the adaptability of a decorative 
scheme to the necessary conditions of domestic work can best 
be estimated. Its reticence is the source of its success. 

In a public building, however, with its more ample propor- 
tions and greater spaces, a richer and more sumptuous style 
of adornment is permissible. Itisnot a place in which people 
live, nor one where they require something in the way of a 
surrounding which will accord with their individualities of 
temperament, so it can be treated with greater freedom of 
manner than a purely domestic interior. The decoration can 
be made more obviously independent as an artistic effort, and 
need not be so strictly considered as a background. But the 
artist is not by this enlarging of his scope relieved of the 
obligation to keep all the parts of his work in proper harmony. 
In a sense, perhaps, his responsibility is increased for he has 
to deal with bigger masses and more definite effects, and is 
exposed to serious temptations to run into extravagance. The 
delicacy of touch and feeling which would give an exquisite 
daintiness to an ordinary room would make a public hall or 
theatre seem blank and colourless; the relative scale would 
be wrong and the absence of right proportion would be un- 
pleasantly perceptible. 

, Out of the consciousness that this weakening of the decora- 
tive effect is always possible when large surfaces have to be 
covered with ornament has come quite a crop of failures. 
So many men who could manage a small undertaking taste- 
fully, and with commendable judgment, have gone hopelessly 
astray in the attempt to succeed with something more am- 
bitious. In their desire not to be trivial they have run to 
the opposite extreme, into fussy exaggeration and reckless 
want of balance. Some have tried to fill space by repeating 
small details ; some, like the painter who executes a little sub- 
Ject on a canvas much too large for it, have merely magnified 
designs which had not sufficient strength to bear enlarging; 
and others have imagined that the way out of the difficulty 
was to be found by depending upon massive forms and strident 
colour. In each case the result has been lamentably unsatis- 
factory because it has been brought about by unreasonable 
methods. 
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Some telling examples of decorative aberrations can be 
found abroad. In France especially, there has been, at all 
periods, a well-marked tendency towards excess of display 
and towards the development of gorgeous over-elaboration, 
instead of refinement and repose. Much of the ornamenta- 
tion which has been in the past, and still is, used there in 
public buildings and private houses is almost barbaric in its 
redundancy. It oppresses by its excess, by its luxurious ex- 
travagance and ponderous affectation ; and by its insistence it 
contradicts what should be its worthiest purpose. 

The natural leaning in this country has never been in the 
direction of any such exaggeration. We have always affected 
a sobriety of aspect which has become at times a little too 
grim and rigid, though, at others, it has led to the production 
of decorative work marked by really admirable qualities. 
The rich picturesqueness of the Elizabethan era, the delicate 
classicism of the period dominated by the Adam Brothers, 
even the somewhat second-hand charms of the so-called 
Queen Anne style, which came into vogue some quarter of a 
century ago, can all be praised as zsthetically interesting, and 
3s well suited to our requirements. "That we should latterly 
have acquired an inclination to be a little reckless in choosing 
material for the use of our decorators is not necessarily an 
advantage. It has caused a great deal of rather incoherent 
effort, and has introduced an element of artificiality into the 
practice of our craftsmen which may possibly, if it is allowed 
to run to excess, bring about changes not altogether desirable. 
But, at least, the existence of this inclination implies a will- 
ingness to profit by the experience of others, and is, there- 
fore, worth educating and, up to a certain point, encouraging 
35 well. 

This education and encouragement must, however, be 
directed especially to the development of that correct under- 
standing of the principles of decoration which has been called 
taste. If this quality is fostered by training, the habit of 
ranging about in search of fresh authorities and new ideas 
cannot fail to be productive of good. It will open the mind 
of the designer to receive new impressions, it will widen his 
view of his art and will extend the bounds of his experience, 
and it will, above all, save him from the danger of relying 
unduly upon those ancient conventions which delight the 
pedant and exasperate the man of intelligence. 
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CONFERENCE OF SANITARY INSPECTORS 


|. Sanitary Inspectors' Association of Scotland held its 
annual meeting in the Town Hall, Kilmarnock, on Fri- 
day. Mr. Francis Braid, chief sanitary inspector, Kirk- 
caldy, occupied the chair. Provost Hood welcomed the 
Association on behalf of the Corporation of Kilmarnock. 

The President read a paper on “Housing and the 
Housed.” He quoted statistics to show that in 20 years the 
excess of the number of families over the number of houses 
had been reduced from 73,000 odds to 38,000 odds, still 
a large number. Was it too much to expect that during 
the next 20 years the 38,000 would be represented by a 
like number of houses? The excess of the number of 
families over the number of houses meant overcrowding and 
all its attendant evils The improvement effected during 
the last 20 years he attributed to education and the onward 
move of local authorities for sanitary reform. In consider- 
ing the housing question it was essential to consider at the 
same time the people that were to be housed. The insani- 
tary condition of houses was frequently due not to the 
houses, but to the people. The President dwelt at length 
on the cost of housing, and the difficulty of people with 
small incomes getting suitable dwellings. It was this class, 
if any, that ought to be provided for by central authorities. 
There was a class known to sanitary inspectors—a class 
helpless, friendless, and, worst of all, penniless, who could 
not be improved unless removed to and placed under the 
contro] and care of others. "They declined to be removed 
to a place where this could be done. However delicate a 
matter this might be, he was satisfied that the authorities 
ought to have, under whatever restriction might be made, 
the power to remove such persons, and house them and 
0 for them in such a way as would save them from them- 
selves. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomson, M.A., C.E., Glasgow. read a paper 
on “ The Sewage Problem." It had been said by a leading 
authority that science had long ago solved the sewage pro- 
blem. While from a scientific point of view that was per- 
fectly true, it had to be borne in mind that the scientific 
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solution of the problem was frequently the beginning and | A NEW FORM OF ELECTRIC ARC LAMP: 


not the end of the practical solution, and that, while great 
progress had been already made on the practical -side, this 
aspect of the solution was still very far from being com- 
plete. The broad distinction between the chemical and the 
bacterial processes was indicated by saying that the one 
purposely produced sludge so as to purify the liquid, while 
the other, for the sake of simplicity, undertook to dissolve 
the sludge. As most chemical processes relied on bacterial 
action for the final purification, it would be a more accurate 
distinction to speak of “ sludge processes” and “ non-sludge 
processes." 'The choice between these was really a ques- 
tion of housing. The microbes would do the work of puri- 
fication for nothing, if they were only properly housed and 
regularly fed, but as their housing accommodation was 
sometimes costly, it was sometimes thought cheaper to em- 
ploy a more costly process, if it could be carried out in 
smaller space. Except in detail, no striking advances had 
been recently made in chemical treatment. One of the most 
important was that which had been successfully adopted 
in Glasgow and elsewhere of regulating the discharge of 
certain manufacturing wastes, so that instead of being a 
nuisance, they were actually made to save chemicals. In 


NEW form of arc lamp, called the Flame Arc Lamp, is 
being introduced by the Union Electric Company, 
Limited, of 151, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., which promises 
to mark a great step in advance in the progress of electric 
lighting. Its efficiency as compared 
with the ordinary arc lamp is very 
remarkable, in fact, it practically 
gives under any circumstances quite 
double the usual amount of light, and 
under many conditions it is claimed 
that it will give almost treble that 
obtained from other lamps, and this 
without using any extra current. 
The illustration herewith shows 
the complete lamp as it appears 
when burning. The trimming of the 
lamp is exceedingly simple, and 
amongst other special advantages 
claimed are its powerful penetrative 
qualities, small current consumption, 
and a brilliant pale golden light. 
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connection with the bacterial processes, on the other hand, 
developments were constantly taking place. In connection 
with contact beds, for example, the duration of the con- 
tact and the frequency of contacts were points that had 
been so far investigated with important results, while the 
nature and size of the material with which these were filled 
gave scope for considerable diversity of opinion and of 
practice. The most important question which was mean- 
time under the consideration of engineers was perhaps that 
of the silting up of beds and filters, this feature having a 
very marked effect on the cost of the process. The use 
of tanks in conjunction with further treatment was dealt 
with, and consideration was also given to the use of con- 
tinuous filters, fed by sprinklers and drippers of various 
forms. Land treatment was mentioned as a variety of 
bacterial treatment which would scarcely have needed to 
be improved upon had a sufficient extent of suitable land 
been always available. In conclusion, illustrations were 
given of the necessity for attending to sewage works and 
of the limited meaning of the word “ automatic.” 

Mr. James Robertson, chief sanitary inspector, Kilmar- 
nock, read a paper on “ The Collection and Disposal of 
Town Refuse" and Mr. Thomas Bishop, chief sanitary 
inspector, Leith, read one on “ What is the Reasonable In- 
terpretation of the Sale of Milk Regulations?" Discussion 
followed each of the papers, and votes of thanks were 
accorded to the authors. The following office-bearers were 
elected for the ensuing year :—President, Mr. Francis Braid, 
C.S.I., Kirkcaldy; vice-presidents, Messrs. John Andrews, 
C.S.I., Forfarshire, and J. P. Lawrie, C.S.L, Bo'ness; 
treasurer, Mr. Robert Adam, C.S.L, Ayr; secretary, Mr. 
George Ross, C.S.L, Clydebank. In the afternoon the 
members of the Association paid a visit to the engineering 
works of Messrs. Glenfield & Kennedy, Limited, and in the 
evening they were entertained at dinner in the George Hotel 
by the Corporation. 


: سے سس پچ سے‎ 0M 
F. BRABY & CO.'S CATALOGUE. 


XY7 E have received an illustrated catalogue, of handy size, 
from the Glasgow branch of the well-known firm of 
Messrs. Frederick Braby & Co., Limited (Petershill Road and 
47, St. Enoch Square), which will be found useful to those con- 
nected with the building trades. It is divided into sections, 
as follows :—(1.) Corrugated and curved roofing sheets, flat 
sheets, ridging, skylights, window sashes, ventilators, ۰ 
gutters and pipes, bolts, screws, washers, etc. (2.) Rustless 
iron and steel (“ Barffing " process).—Hot water cylinders 
and boilers, furnace pans and pots, supply cisterns and sinks, 
gutters and pipes, gratings, air bricks, manhole covers, etc. 
(3.) Galvanized hot water cylinders and tanks, cold water 
cisterns and export tanks. (4.) Copper hot water cylinders, 
furnace pans and back boilers. (5.) Sanitary pans and dust 
bins, cattle troughs and corn bins, tubular and garden bar- 
rows. (6.) Fencing, palings, railings, gates, hurdles, and wire 
work. (7.) Iron roofs, sheds, buildings, hospitals, schools, 
etc.; zinc and copper roofing. (8.) Useful information, 
-weights of sheets, hoops, bars, zinc, nails, etc. 
Reference is also made to their improved glazing bars and 
zinc roofing. | 


۳۳ This lamp, like all others of the 
same manufacture, is constructed so that the lamp rods and 
base plate are securely insulated from the circuit by means of 
mica, and is additionally insulated by means of a porcelain 
ring by which it is suspended. | 


— ee 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Corporation of Stockport have just accepted the design 
and estimate of Messrs. Messenger & Co., Limited, horticul- 
tural builders, Loughborough and London, for a large range 
of glass houses at Vernon Park. 


THE County Asylum Hospital, Lancaster, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorlands' double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves in glazed faience with descending smoke 
flues, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 


mmm‏ بت سم 


WE learn that improvements have lately been made at the 
London Hop Exchange, and that a new electric passenger 
machine has been erected by Messrs. A. Smith & Stevens, 
of Battersea. In view of much that has been said lately 
about foreign competition it is interesting to note that this | 
machine is of entirely home design and manufacture. | 


THE inhabitants of Longton, Staffs, will soon have their new 
clock to go by, which is being placed in the tower of St. 
John's Church. Itis an extra large size, and will chime the | 
Cambridge quarters and strike the hours. The time will be ን 
shown upon three large dials, which will be illuminated by a 

special quality flashed opal glass. "The work is being carried 

out by Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whitchurch, Shropshire. 


Messrs. WM. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, are now erecting a new eight-day illuminated 
turret clock, showing the time upon three external dials, for 
Messrs. Gray, Peverell & Co., for Mr. Garry, F.R.I.B.A., 
architect, West Hartlepool; also, a large Cambridge quarter 
chime clock, with four 6 ft. 6 in. illuminated dials, for Mr. 
Sykes, J.P., Lindley, Huddersfield, for Mr. E. Wood, 
F.R.I.B.A., Manchester. 


— ር سیه‎ 
JOTTINGS. 


A FREEHOLD pew in Chertsey Parish Church is to be sold at | 
the Mart on the 18th inst. ۱ 


THE Trappist monks who have settled near Kingsbridge, 
South Devon, have decided to spend the sum of £30,000 | 
in the erection of a monastery. | 


THE Ashwell Rural District Council have resolved to have 
water and drainage schemes prepared for the parish of Ash- 
well, Herts, and Mr. J. R. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., of Notting- 
ham, has been instructed to prepare the necessary plans, 


ue 
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ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


RCHITECTURAL drawing has had many able ex- 
ponents, and really able conventional architectural 
drawing has reached a much higher level in quite recent years 
than ever before. Drawing is of course, a subject of great 
interest to the architect (or ought to be if he does not suffer 
from the petty affectations of the day), but there is also a 
point where the lay and professional interest may meet, where 
the drawing is admired for its own sake, as well as for the 
subject which it sets forth. In the book on “ Architectural 
Drawing,” by Mr. Phene Spiers,* there is evidently no 
attempt to particularly illustrate this phase, or a very attractive 
and beautiful book might have been the result. Instead of 
that we have a very matter-of-fact sort of quarto, in which 
neither letterpress nor illustrations can be said to have a very 
heavy flavour of the artistic. The working drawings. which 
are reproduced in colour, are about as raw as can well be, and 
might give a student the idea that working drawings for 
architects were necessarily as inartistic as those for an en- 
gineer. We can assure them, however, that this is not so, and 
we have often enough seen working drawings which were as 
pleasant in colour as a good piece of decoration. Fancy 
_Emest George fathering drawings like those printed on plates 
8, 9, and 10! We believe that those who love art for its own 
sake are no more content to leave art out of the humbler 
things than out of the higher. As to the other examples of 
drawings which Mr. Spiers has collected in his book, 
they are not all particularly pleasing, and we should 
not like to think that this book was to be taken as an index 
of the quality of architectural drawing in England. The 
laboured ink drawing by Deshon on plate 26, the inaccurate 
ink outline drawing by F. Pepys Cockerell on plate 18, the 
cast-iron sort of water-colour by the same artist on plate 28, 
and the uncertain sketch by Street on plate 27 have all a 
definite merit perhaps, but they by no means show the high- 
water mark of excellence which has been reached recently in 
England. Scores of firstrate drawings, which would have 
given better point to the author's remarks, and helped to make 
an attractive volume, would have been available. Messrs. 
Bidlake, Horsley, Fulton, Nesfield, and Ernest George are 
illustrated, though some of these not quite at their best. 
Just as surely as there is a fashion in the clothes we wear, 
so there is a change in the kind of drawing which is more 
particularly admired. We may take it that there are two kinds 


of architectural drawing—first, that which is mainly concerned | 


in fairly representing architectural form accurately; and, 
second, that which aims to produce beautiful effects of draw- 
ing with architecture merely as subject matter. There are all 
sorts of varieties in and between these methods, and there is 
all sorts of advice offered to students, from the recommenda- 
tion to eschew pretty drawings altogether to the advice of 
pursuing a catholic view of art wherever the inclination leads. 
For our part, we quite believe that good drawing may.be an 
inspiration towards good architecture, but to mistake one 
thing for the other is as undesirable as we think it is unlikely 
to a student whose thoughts and ambitions are worthy of any 
consideration at all. | 

That architectural drawing may help the making of archi- 
tecture and not cause a hindrance to it is, of course, to be 
devoutly desired. But at the present time, when so many 
forms of affectation flourish, it is not easy to find a fair 
hearing on most subjects. To discourage the student's 
ambition for the making of good architectural drawings may 
do him a real harm, perhaps more than the evils it is sought 
to avert. We can conceive of cases in which the develop- 
ment of great skill in drawing might give a student actually 
better and greater outlet for his powers than anything he 
might achieve in the way of purely architectural design. It 
is the attempt to label everybody and give plain directions 
for the making of everything, from a packing-case dressing- 
table up to a full-blown architect, that is a curse of the 
age, and is as harmful to architectural drawing as to other 
matters. 
| A modicum of common sense will avert many dangers to 
the student's career in the matter of architectural drawing, 


. *Cassell & Co, 
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1 
ás well as other things. It is one thing ;to. aim. at the 
splendid accomplishment of the drawings for the Prix de 
Rome which leave nothing higher for. the ambitions of a 
draughtsman to accomplish. It is another.to seek such a 
style and ease of drawing as will make drawing one of. the 
pleasures of life and one of the direct aids to inspiration 
in design. And when an architect who has given evidence 
of his pleasure in drawing tells you he always disliked it, 
you must credit him with a lapse of memory, and «with new, 
thoughts and aims, not necessarily any better than his early 
enthusiasm ! MS 
. When you are warned against the fetish of beautiful draw- 
ing as a will-o-the-wisp seducing you from the higher aim 
of architectural design, you may well let your inclination be 
one of the factors to guide you, and if you are one 
of those very few folk who are born with the instinct for 
architectural design, you will not be spoilt by the practice 
of beautiful drawing. If you lack that heaven-sent inspira- - 
tion, beautiful draughtsmanship can no more save you than 
can study, examination, and registration. 1 ለስ ጤ 
THE MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY, 
. .ፒ. (SEE ILLUSTRATION.) 1 ٢ 
T? outsiders the delay in dealing with the Manchester 
Infirmary question appears somewhat inexplicable and: 
altogether deplorable. . Apparently the Infirmary Trustees. 
thoroughly realise the value of the fine site of the... 
present Infirmary, and it would also seem that the Corpora- 
tion tum somewhat envious eyes on to it for the purposes of 
an Art Gallery, etc. Public opinion is evidently divided on : 
the question as to retention of the present as a site for re- - 
building, or the removal to a suburban country site. There - 
is no doubt that a finely-appointed hospital in the centre of - 
a great population is a great boon, and that for cases of any 
urgency it is invaluable; whilst its usefulness to students as 
a central City site is great. It is, however, argued that a 
country site would be better, and that a small hospital for 
emergency cases would answer the town's purpose if a big 
establishment were erected outside. It is not safe to speak 
dogmatically on the medical aspect, but we can aver from 
personal knowledge that both old and young people have 
benefited greatly in general health after removing from 
pretty woodland scenery to the drier and warmer air of a 
manufacturing district. Did we represent the Infirmary 


Trustees we should feel inclined to hold tightly to our 


privileges and advantages as possessors of such a fine open 
site as that in Piccadilly, which, after all, when the fine 
scheme illustrated by us this week shall have been carried 
out, leaves the benefits of the public in light and air and 
space practically undamaged, whilst the site could be adorned 
with an institution devoted to the noblest of all purposes. 
The following pertinent remarks bearing on the present 
issue, taken from the Manchester Evening Chronicle, may well 
be quoted :—“ The Corporation would like the fine space in 
Piccadilly for municipal purposes, but the public must 
remember, however desirable and delightful that would be, 
it is a luxury for which they would have to pay. . Besides, 
it is a moot point whether the Corporation has a legal right 


10 interpose to any great extent in this matter, for the In- 


firmary is to all intents and purposes private property ad- 
The plans for rebuilding the 
hospital on its present site have been prepared with a view 


to allaying all fears and safeguarding all interests. The 


public will still enjoy the noble promenade, which they have 


come to regard as their unassailable right, though the In- 
firmary authorities, were they pressed upon the matter, might 


not quite agree with that, unwilling as they would be at the 
same time to raise the issue. But the point is that nothing 
will be done to deprive the public of their present privileges. 
The great work of reconstruction will occupy some five or 
six years, and will proceed in sections. By a very ingenious 


arrangement no part of the Infirmary's operations will be 


interfered with while the alterations are going on, but, as 
the various parts are completed, carefully-planned trans- 
ferences will be made. The aim of the authorities is to 
bring the institution thoroughly up-to-date, and ensure for it 
a present and future career of increased usefulness. When 
such an object is in view, surely an attempt should be made 
to hush controversy, and, in place of throwing up obstacles 
to the design, there should be a disposition manifested to 
unite in the good work, and see that it is carried forward 
in the best way, and in the hope that the highest results will 
be attained.” _ 2 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


() NCE more Nature has read man a lesson, and has asserted 
J ina crude way that to build on a shifting bottom a tower 
presumed to be eternal is to confide too much. The com- 
ment of the‘Z'smes on the world's disaster in the fall of the 
S. Mark's tower might be taken to heart by builders of houses 
too! An’ Exeter builder has just been mulcted in £150 
damages for selling houses built on a shifting bottom, and he 
will perhaps take the responsibility of the foundations home 
to himself in future instead of leaving it with the purchaser. ۱ 


THAT the collapse of the tower of St. Mark's has been long 
in progress is the opinion of Professor Belar, of the seismic 
observatory at Laibach, who states that the disturbances 
of the earth and sea have for centuries been especially 
strong in Northern Italy. 


፲ዝለፕ the whole city of Venice is doomed to destruction is 
the opinion of Herr Otto Wagner, the architect professor 
at the Vienna Academy of Fine Art. He says:—“ The 
foundation on which the city is built has deteriorated ; the 
piles are becoming rotten and decayed, and can no longer 
support the immense weight above. The oscillations and 
sinking. which have been remarked for many years. have 
had their effect on the buildings. and have necessitated con- 
tinual repairs and restorations. Thus the Doge's Palace was 
only a few years ago thoroughly restored, and whenever I 
have been to Venice during the last thirty years I have seen 
architects and masons busy at their work." 


THE weight of the fallen tower of St. Mark's is estimated 
at 18,000 tons, and the cost of re-building it and the 
Loggetta of Sansovino at 6,000,000 lire. | 


THE decay of the stonework to the frontages of the Glasgow 
Municipal Buildings after all the careful testing of the stone 
from Bannockburn appears to leave the choice of good stone 
something like that of a good horse—very much of a lottery. 


THE danger of attaching temporary decorations in the way 
of flags and ropes to the stonework of buildings has been 
strikingly illustrated by the fall of a coping stone on Thurs- 
day last from the portico of All Souls Church, Langham 
Place. This has caused the death of at least one person 
amongst the sightseers watching the progress of tne Queen to 
the Coronation bazaar. Henry Hooker, labourer at the 
Langham Hotel, said that at 11 on Thursday morning he 
helped to stretch a wire rope across the roadway from the 
hotel to the church. There were five flags depending from 
the rope, which was calculated to carry from six to eight 
tons. The rope was securely attached to the parapet of 
Bath stone of the portico. The masonry seemed firmly 
cemented and strengthened with irons. The rope had been 
previously similarly hung without mishap on several 
occasions. 


AN architect writes us as follows :—" Architects may possibly 
find a difficulty in supplying some people's demands for a new 
style. Newspaper men find none. Look at this of to-day’s 
date :— The Western end of All Souls’ forms a semi-circular 
portico, supported by Corinthian columns, and facing towards 
Langham Place. The balustrade above the portico is in the 
O pen Gothic style, the parapet being supported by columns at 
intervals of about four feet, and is constructed of Anston stone, 
and is of massive proportions.’ Now, isn’t it interesting—all 
that about the balustrade—not only is it Gothic, but, observe, 
it is Open Gothic. To an architect it seems to be about as 
classic as it can get, and then the Corinthian caps—under the 
" Open Gothic " balustrade, mind you (oh, shades of Nash)— 
are uncommonly like what are called Ionic by Vitruvius and 
such apparently untrustworthy sources. A few years ago, 
when the building of the Institute of Civil Engineers was 
opened, I read in a weekly illustrated paper (and it was a 
sixpenny one, too) that one of the rooms was panelled in the 
“ Gregorian” style—another “ New Note” with a vengeance. 
And yet, Sir, architects complain of their work not being 
duly appreciated and understood !" 


An architect's protest against the proposed new approaches to 
the William Brown Museum at Liverpool appears in the local 
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Mercury as follows:—“ The height of pitch in the steps 
leading to the vestibule will be hideously out of symmetrical 
proportion to the elevation of the facade and the length of 
the columns, which the veriest architectural tyro would have 
avoided. There will be a wide row of steps of Tower of Babel 
dimensions, almost as high as the pediment of the existing 
facade, dwarfing and otherwise jarring with its elevation. The 
proper construction should have been by means of a trans- 
verse balustrade, similar to that of the Picton Library, with 
side steps approaching from east and west to the plateau, 
running across the bases of the pillars, instead of an arrange 
ment which suggests the use of a hydraulic lift to reach the 
top, if the present design be persevered in and carried out. 
Let anyone, even unacquainted with architectural science, sur- 
vey the absurdly ill-proportioned height of the proposed 
steps. and then look at the effect which would be produced by 
the adoption of the suggested transverse balustrade at the 
Picton Library, which gives easy access by side flights of steps 
ascending from the east and west approaches, and the huge 
mistake now about to be perpetrated will be abundantly mani- 
fest even to the most casual and superficial of observers, and 
much more to one who is an architect.” 


ONE may feel sure that the emoluments and privileges of 
professional men will not escape criticism by the public. 
The latest example is the architect to the Education Office 
who is allowed to- do Government direction and private 
practice as well. In reply to Mr. Fred Goddard's query in 
the House, Sir John Gorst promised that after the pre 
sent occupant resigned his appointment a fresh arrangement 
should be made. This will obviate the painful necessity 
of the architect to the department passing in his public 
capacity what he has prepared in his private. 


EXPERT advice is not always received with the respect and 
esteem it merits, and there is a note of satisfaction (perhaps 
excusable) in the local press on the result of disregarding 
expert opinion as to the Truro Cathedral fractures. From 
an authorised report of the progress of this. Cathedral the 
Committee have been thus far justified in disregarding the 
advice of the expert respecting the nave piers. Happily the 
fractures in the bases of the columns which were discovered 
more than a year ago exhibit no further sign. of movement, 
and it is, therefore, hoped that they have found their bear 
ings. The work on the groined vaulting of the roof is now 
being proceeded with with عط الد‎ expedition possible in such 
a delicate undertaking. The vault of one bay of the nave 
and of the western towers has just been completed, and the 
construction of a second bay has been begun. So near as 
can be calculated the opening of the completed ba 
complete so far as the interior building is concerned—w! 
take place in the early summer of 1903. 


THAT the local authorities should have control over the 
designs of buildings may be an advantage or the reverse, 
according to the knowledge and discretion with which they 
exercise that control. It is obvious that if you build some 
charming country houses, and then someone comes along 
and builds some terrible white-brick villas or terrace houses 
right within their prospect, the quality of your property 
is ruined almost hopelessly. But who is to be the judge, 
and how? We have never yet discerned the saving grace 
of a public body in any art decision. Mr. Worsley Taylor, 
M.P. for Blackpool Parliamentary Division, speaking at the 
Urban District Council's Conference at Fleetwood last Fri- 
day, said it was a hard thing when people had put up ዱ 
lot of good-looking houses that somebody should come and 
dump down something which was incongruous—some sort 
an evil dream of an eccentric architect—just because they 
happened to own a plot of land there. 


ALLUDING to the necessity of water undertakings being 1N 
the hands of the local authorities, Mr. Worsley Taylor de- 
clared that in Scotland at the present time there was not 
one single water undertaking out of the hands of the Jocal 
authorities. 


THE textbook versus practical experience formed a point 
of interest in some of the expert evidence on the Ibrox Park 
disaster. Sir Benjamin Baker said the football stand was 
much too light for the weight which it bore, and cited it as 
a case of the Tay Bridge over again. The trouble. had 
arisen from text-books which were out of date. In some 
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cases they were absolutely and cruelly misleading. On the 
day of the match the load was 75 lb. per square foot, in- 
Publishers had 


stead of 25 lb., which it would have borne. 
better note. 


A DECISION of some importance to landlords and tenants was 
pronounced on Tuesday in the City of London Court. 
" General" William Booth, of the Salvation Army, Queen 
Victoria Street, sued Mr. George Stewart, 199, Whitecross 
Street, City, to recover the sum of £9 ss. for the cost of 
laying new drains. The defendant held the premises under 
an agreement by which he was to pay “outgoings of all 
kinds.” Last year the sanitary authorities, finding ‘that the 


drains were defective, ordered certain repairs to be done. 


These were carried out by the General's men, and he now 


sued the defendant for his share, or at any rate a portion, 


of it—Mr. Quicke, defendant's counsel, declared that no 
other landlord in London would have dreamed of making 


the tenants liable.—Mr. Dwyer, General Booth's counsel, 


said that it was a test case, as others depended upon it.— 


Judge Rentoul said he was bound to hold that the plaintiff 
was entitled to recover. It might be a hardship on the 
tenant. All those impositions were, at any rate from his 
own point of view as a tenant.—Judgment for the plaintiff, 
with costs. 


THERE seems to be some risk in attaching land to oneself 
by means of the statute of limitations! "The defendant in 
a case just tried at Watford had occupied certain land at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill for more than 12 years. and imagined 
he had thereby qualified for ownership. But Sir A. G. 
Marten "has. directed the land to be restored to the Rector 
and Noneonformist ministers at Presteign, in Radnorshire, 
to whom' it was left some years ago for certain charitable 
purpüses by one Thomas Pugh. 


ARCHITECTURAL shams are the objective of Mr. G. Bray, of 
39, Onslow Road, Richmond Hill, who says he wants to get 
particulars of the architectural shams in any locality that 
folk will favour him with. He desires the information for 
certain literary purposes. It is a large subject, and we may 
suppose Mr. Bray is not going into it very deeply. He will 
not attack the rows of attached pilasters and columns that 
adorn the fronts of our imposing buildings or the stone friezes 
and architraves which pretend to carry the walls from column 
to column, but are really only a veneer laid in the recesses 
of steel framing. We may presume he will confine his at- 
tention to things much more serious to the eye and mind 
than these prime architectural blunders! He instances the 
dummy lodge gate with painted windows at the Richmond 
gate entrance to the park, or the imitation ruin that helps 
to disfigure Eel Pie Island. A more or less accurate imi- 
tatıon of Stonehenge adorns a hillock on a certain Shrop- 
Shire estate we wot of, which we must say, with all its 
sham, presents a feature of some interest in the landscape, 
but between this and the false principles which adorn most 
of our modern buildings, we can imagine Mr. Bray will find 
plenty to do. | 


THERE is one point in connection with competitions which 
deserves notice, and that is as to how far it is desirable for 
the names of possible or probable competitors to be dis- 
closed. In the case of the Deptford Municipal Buildings 
the replies to competitors’ questions are printed, together 
with the names of the querists, and, of course, this gives 
some idea of probable competitors and also of possible 
departures in the way of design from the strict letter of 
instructions. We doubt the necessity or wisdom of this. 


IT is 23 years since such a high proportion of organic impurity 
has been observed in London water during the month of 
june. The East London Company's water on the 24th con- 
tained a larger amount of organic matter than was found in 
any of the Thames waters, and, says Dr. Thorpe (Principal 
of the Government Laboratory) it ought to have been 
possible to have avoided the distribution of such unsatis- 
factory water on the dates mentioned, as this company 
possesses nearly 30 days’ storage. ۱ 


plans for the new Glasgow and West of Scotland 
ae College and Science and Art Buildings have now 
en passed. The accommodation will be for 5,000 students, 


slightly exceeding those attending at present. Mr. David. 
Barclay, of Glasgow, is the architect. 


WE are requested to state that the appointment of Mr. Horn- 
blower as architect to University College Hospital, recently 
announced, is not connected with the completion of the new 
buildings now in course of erection from the design of Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. On the retirement of Mr. Water- 
house in April last, Mr. Paul Waterhouse was appointed by, 
resolution of the Hospital Committee to carry these im- 
portant buildings through to their completion, a selection 
which was confirmed by Sir J. Blundell Maple, Bart., M.P., 
the donor of the entire fabric. 


- mud 


THE drawback to the development of good bridge building 
in this country is stated as follows by Mr. W. H. Thorpe. 
A.M.LC.E., in Feildens Magazine :—" The development of 
bridge design in this country has slowly proceeded; for 
many years—it is almost heresy to say it—the tendency, per- 
haps, was to design bridges with the minimum of precise 
knowledge that might be supposed sufficient, except in a 
few notable instances, in which the preparation of drawings 
for any unusual work was preceded by exhaustive study ; but 
once an example had become established. it was the model 
for many others. This may be justifed so long as no 
advances are made, but the system has been carried to the 
extremity of conservatism. The need for improvement in 
design has been the less apparent because the engineering 
of new works and the maintenance of old have commonly 
been conducted by entirely different bodies of men, the 
experience of the one has not been made available to the 


‘other, to the extent desirable, and neither have been in close 


touch with the manufacturer. The three controlling in- 
fluences in the cost and durability of bridgework, design, 
manufacture, and maintenance, have generally in this country. 
by an almost complete separation. but little effect one on 
the other, though it is manifest a knowledge of all three is 
necessary to insure good results." 


Tue British Fire Prevention Committee again undertook two 
tests with fire-resisting doors on the gth inst., at their Testing 
Station, Bayswater, when wood doors, protected with uralite 
slabs, were under investigation. There was a large attend- 
ance of visitors, who were received by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
Chairman, and Mr. Ellis Marsland, Honorary Secretary, and 
among the party were the official representatives from the 
War Office, Admiralty, several Government Departments, and 
the leading Insurance, Railway, and Shipping Companies. 
In the one case the door was protected by uralite slabs 
alone, and in the other case, by uralite slabs and light metal 
sheeting. The duration of the test was one hour and a-half, 
at temperatures rising to 1.800 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
although smoke passed through the joints between the doors 
and the frames and the fire side of the doors was badly 
injured, the fire did not pass the doors. 1 


NINETEEN master and operative plumbers applying for regis- 
tration under the National Registration of Plumbers, attended 
for examination on the ızth inst. at King's College by the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers. The candidates were 
from various parts of London, and also from Bedford, Egham, 
Redhill, Rochester, and Saffron Walden. The practical test 
included lead bossing and the making of plumbers' joints, 
etc. The examination questions included the subjects of 
contamination of drinking water from faulty connections, roof 
covering, arrangement of bath, sink, and closet wastes, drain- 
age of town houses, and disconnection with sewers. The 
examiners were Mr. Charles Hudson, master plumber, chair- 
man of Board of Examiners ; Mr. J. Knight, master plumber. 
and Messrs. F. Oakes and G. Wilson, representing the United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Nine candidates succeeded in passing the examination. 


Last Friday Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods con- 
cluded the three days' sale of the third portion of the stock 
of porcelain, objects of art and virtu, plate, jewelry, and 
decorative furniture of the late Mr. William Boore, of c4. 
Strand, W.C. The nine days’ sale of the entire stock of 
the late Mr. W. Boore produced a total of £40,558. ٢ 


Mn. CARNEGIE'S recent gifts to library buildings include .— 
Boness £10,000, Fenton ‚65,000, Fermoy £1,200, Grimsby 
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£8,000, Herne Hill and Tulse Hill £12,500, Eastbourne 
£10,000, Stirchley £3,000, Lockerbie £2,750, and 
Chadderton £5,000, and Rushden £2,000, Plumstead and 
Eltham £14,000. 


AN exhibition cf works of colonial art seems probable at aa 
carly date at the Guildhall. 


:سک مه همه ها مس د وسستا 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tre Dunstable Infectious Diseases Hospital competition, for 
which the premium offered was 5 guineas, has now been 
decided in favour of Mr. Alfred Hale, 255, Monument Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


For the new clubhouse of the Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht 
Club, Lowestoft, Messrs. G. J. and F. W. Skipper, architects, 
of Norwich, have been awarded the first premium, £50. 
Over forty competitors submitted designs. The work of 
strengthening the quay in front of the clubhouse has been 
going on for some time, and it is hoped that building will 
commence in September, and that the new edifice will be 
completed before next season. _ 


THE prizes offered by the Cardmakers’ Company for the best 
designs for a pack of cards have been awarded as follows :— 
First prize, 10 guineas, Mr. H. W. Hardy, 17, Featherstone 
Buildings, Holborn; 2nd, 5 guineas, Mr. MacCoteron, 36, 
Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C. ; 3rd, 3 guineas, Miss 
Margaret Roscoe, Box Hedge, Great Budworth, Northwich ; 
4th, 2 guineas, Mr. Fred W. Walenn, 15, Avenue Road, St. 
John’s Wood, N.W. There were 230 entries. The winning 
design is emblematical of the figure of Peace, with the olive 
branch, while the clouds in the background are rolling away. 
On one side of the figure is the Coat of Arms of the City of 
London, and on the other the Arms of the Cardmakers’ Com- 


pany. 


THE Barry District Council have decided to purchase the 
frechold of the site of the proposed Carnegie free library 
and municipal buildings. It is intended to offer prizes for 
competitive plans. The cost of the library building is not 
to exceed £7,000, and that of the municipal buildings 
418,000, 


THE Maldens and Coombe Urban District Council Offices 
and Fire Station Competition has resulted in Mr. Sidney R. 
J. Smith awarding the first premium (£25) to Mr. Hope, 
the second (ፊ፤9) to Mr. Troup. 
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CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK’S, VEN!CE. 


۱ NE of the finest pieces of architecture in the world has 
() disappeared. On Monday morning last the Campanile 
of St. Mark's Venice, fell on to the Piazza, having during the 
previous day shown signs of decay in the shape of a long 
crack on the corner of the wall facing the clock tower, which 
broke two small windows. The following appeared in the 
American Architect, 5th July, from the pen of Alfredo 
Milani :— | ۱ 

“The Tower of St. Mark at Venice. A leaning tower, 
this one, too, but not sensibly. as in the case of the towers of 
Bologna and Pisa, but which possesses the strange peculiarity 
of having no stairs. Instead of staircases, there are inclined 
planes, on which you can ascend to the top of the Venetian 
tower afoot, on horseback or on bicycle, if you, will. 5 
enough to cast one's eyes over the monument to perceive that 
it belongs to two epochs profoundly different, and that the 
tower of St. Mark's, begun before 948. was begun anew in 
that year, according to some, or in 1068, according to others, 
or in 1147. according to still others, and in the course of the 
centuries underwent several periods of construction before its 
completion. The records speak of works dating back to 
1310, to 1489, to 1511; in fact, in 1489, a thunderbolt struck 
the tower, and Giorgio Spavento designed the restorations, 
and in 1511 a thunderstorm again damaged the structure. It 
was then that the Tower of St. Mark received the upper 
stories, according to the plans of Bartolomeo Bon, of Bergamo. 


To point out one more interesting detail; it was pretended 
that the foundations of the tower were as deep as the tower is 
high, and likewise that these foundations were star-shaped in 
plan. Although these assertions are found in books and are 
widely disseminated, I draw attention to the fact that during 
the excavations carried on in 1865 it was learned that the 
foundations of the Tower of St. Mark are not over 5 metres 
deep, and there is nothing remarkable in such a depth as this." 

The following details of the disaster will interest our 

readers from the Daily Chronicle .一 
Rome, Monday Night. 

Venice has been stupefied by the sudden collapse of tha 
magnificent Campanile of St. Mark’. Cracks were observed 
last Friday. and still more serious ones on Saturday, but though 
steps were being taken for repairing the damage, no catas- 
trophe was anticipated. "This morning while the work was 
proceeding alarming signs that the Campanile was giving 
way were observed. The workmen within the building were 
ordered to descend, and the whole vicinity was cleared of 
people. when at ten minutes past nine a.m. with terrific force 
the Campanile crashed down, crushing Sansovino's fine arch 
by the Royal palace. which contains a library and reading 
rooms. No one was hurt by the ruins, but several persons 
were injured in the great rush of the populace towards the 
scene. Many Venetians were seen in tears over the disaster. 

At a meeting of the Municipal Council to-night it was de- 
cided that immediate steps should be taken for the recon- 
struction of the Campanile. 

VENICE, July ۰ 

The fine detached Campanile of the Cathedral of San 
Marco. built in the tenth century, with the belfry designed by 
Bartolommeo Buon in 1510, has suddenly shown, signs of 
decay. alarming the authorities and the population, ;, A Jongiz 
tudinal crack has appeared on the corner of the wall s 
the clock tower, breaking two small windows. Although no 
immediate danger is apparent; the Prefect stopped a congert, 
in the Piazza yesterday evening so as to avoid the concaurse 
of people, and has forbidden visitors to ascend the tower or 
bells to be rung on it. 

Repairs, which are urgently required, will commence to-day. 
10.40 a.m. 

The Campanile of St. Mark’s Cathedral, 98 metres high, has 
just fallen down on to the Piazza. It collapsed where it stood, 
and is now a heap of ruins. The cathedral and the Doges’ 
Palace are quite safe; only the corner of the Royal Palace 
is damaged. 

In its fall the Campanile of St. Mark carried away with it 
the Sansovino Loggetta, an arch of the residence of the Pro- 
curatie, and the library of the Royal Palace. As its collapse 
had been foreseen, the authorities had some minutes' time to 
have the piazza cleared. There was consequently no loss of 
life. A few persons, however, were injured. 

The ruins are piled up to the height of about 100 ft. The 
Piazza di San Marco and the adjoining squares are covered 
with debris and dust. The disaster has caused a great sen- 
sation here. 

Later. 

Eye-witnesses report that a large piece of masonry, about 
two metres in length, first became detached from the cleft 
which had fcrmed in the tower, and fell upon the Sansovino 
terrace, at the foot of the tower, fronting the entrance to the 
Doges Palace. ‘The Campanile then subsided slowly and 
gently. like a house of cards, the upper part, containing the 
bells, being buried in the ruins. A large copper figure of an 
angel, which crowned the spire of the Campanile, was pro- 
jected beyond the heap of debris, fell on the right gate of the 
church. and was broken. There was a great shock, and a 
dense cloud of dust enveloped the Piazza, obscuring it for 
some time. ۱ ۱ 

The Sansovino terrace is buried under the rubbish, and 1t 
is feared that the bas reliefs in the Loggetta, by Girolamo, the 
columns of Greek marble, the bronze statues by Sansovino, 
and the posterns are destroyed or much injured. The roof 
and facade of the corner wing of the old library, begun by 
Sansovino, and forming part of the Royal Palace, were broken 
in, and great damage was done. 

The populace is in a state of the utmost consternation, and 
much exasperated against those persons who are alleged ta 
be responsible for the misfortune. 

Evening. 

The collapse of the Campanile of St. Mark's has caused à 
great sensation here and throughout Italy, being regarded as 
a great national calamity. Tt was.not believed that the belfry 
was in such imminent danger, and at the time of the collapse 
the Place of St. Mark was crowded with people wha came 
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thither to examiné the crack in the masonry. "These found 
the greatest difficulty in escaping. E EE صآژب‎ 
e cathedral and the Doges' Palace are nòt in danger, 

but the Zecca Palace is threatened. The Loggetta Sansovino 
js entirely buried in the debris. | 
. Large numbers of citizens and foreigners have called at the 
offices of the newspapers and have suggested the opening of 
a national subscription towards the rebuilding of tlie ruined 
tower, and have further offered sums of money with that 
object. v کر‎ LUN 
Signor Nasi, Minister of Public Works, left Rome this 
evening for Venice. ۱ ۱ 

The Municipal Council decided this evening to open a 
preliminary fund of 500,000 lire for the rebuilding of. the 
Campanile, and of the Loggetta Sansovino. A public sub- 
scription has been opened for the same purpose, and roo,oo 
lire have already-been subscribed.—-Reuter. دوہ یں ہیا‎ 

5 | Rome, July 14. 

The evening papers publish a long communication issued 
by Signor Nasi, Minister of Public Instruction, from which it 
appears that the -prefect of Venice yesterday informed the 
Minister of the dangerous crack which had formed on the 
side of the Campanile looking on to the Place of St. Mark 
and of the precautionary measures taken in consequence. 
Signor Nasi ordered.the architect, Signor Boito Calderini, and 
the Director-General of Antiquities at the Ministry of Public 
Instruction to leave immediately for Venice in order to take 
the necessary steps, giving them the fullest powers to take 
anv steps they considered urgent. | 

To-day the Minister has received telegrams from the Venice 
authorities, with details of the damage done to the Royal 
Palace and the Loggetta of Sansovino. 
received no warning that there was a danger of the fall of 
the belfry; on the contrary, the Technical Committee had 
decided in November last that there was no danger. The 
Minister has ordered the members of the Committee to pro- 
ceed to Venice this. evening in order to commence a strict 
inquiry into tbe responsibility for the accident, and to obtain 
information 85-10 the: safety ef the other monuments in the 
city. —Reuter. The Campanile of St. Mark's, Venice, was a 
tall, square building, which has overlooked the famous Piazza 
for a thousand years. Its construction commenced in the 
year 902; some authorities put the date as far back as 888. 
It was restored in 1329 ; a marble top was added in 1417, and 
exactly a century later a sculptured seraph, 16 ft. high, was 
reared on the summit. From this famous old bell tower, 
323 ft. high, a glorious view was commanded of the city, the 
Lagune, the Alps, and the Adriatic. A small fee, 15c., pro- 
cured admission, but no one was permitted to ascend alone; 
the solitary tourist could get over the difficulty by getting a 
bystander to accompany him. The Loggetta, or vestibule, 
on the east side of the Campanile was built by Sansovino in 
1540; it was used as a guards waiting-room during the 
sessions of the Great Council. a 


Fortunate it is for the matchless church of St. Mark that 
its Campanile stood at some distance from it, otherwise we 
might now be lamenting the ruin not only of the Campanile, 
but of part of the Cathedral, the chief example, next to Sta. 
Sophia at Constantinople, of Byzantine architecture, and 
even more interesting from the fact that the Byzantine of 
early Venice blends in St. Mark with the early Gothic 10 
produce—as in the facade, for instance—an intermingling of 
Romanesque and Gothic architecture which is unique in the 
world. The foundations of the Campanile were laid at the 
same time as those of the church, and to judge from all 
accounts they were as well and truly laid as any foundations 
of piles in a lagoon can be. It is difficult to conceive Venice 
without the Campanile of San Marco—that lofty tower which 
was not in itself. with its sixteenth century loggia and spire 
on a ninth century tower, a particularly beautiful or original 
structure. but which at a distance, approaching the city from 
the sea front, looked—as all Venice looks—like a fairy build- 
ing arising from a fairy sea. It seems probable that when 
further details come to hand it will be found that the ancient 
part of the tower, which was never intended bv the original 
architects to be topped in the manner designed by the 
Renaissance builders, subsided in consequence of its having 
been weakened in the eighteenth century by damage from 
lightning under the crushing weight thus placed upon it. - 

The above, and also the following letter appears in the 
Daily Graphic سے‎ 

SIR, 一 In the closing words of your leaderette to-day, re- 
ferring to the effacement of the Campanile of St. Mark, 


The Minister had | 
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Venice, you say, justly: “ Better the loss of the Campanile 
for ever than its replacement by some modern atrocity." 

But why “ modem atrocity” ? As one very familiar with 
the monument in question, I am anxious for its reconstruc- 
tion with absolutely precise repetition, not only of its exact 
proportions, but its detail, and largely of its veritable 
materials. By such resurrection of a monument far finer— 
pace Mr. Ruskin—than Giotto's tower at Florence future 
generations may enjóy, not a mutilated Venice, robbed of 
its most prominent feature, but tbe Venice which has 
afforded rapturous pleasure in the past and the present. 
Many years ago a madman smashed to fragments one of 
the supremest works of Greek art—the Barberini (or Port- 
land) vase of the British Museum. In its place now we 
have not a “ modem atrocity,” but the veritable vase itself — 
preserved to us and future generations by a process of 
admirable reconstruction. The like process was employed 
by the late Mr. Pearson on the west front of Peterborough 
Cathedral. A, super-sentimental clamour arose against the 
work, which, it was alleged, would destroy the old work and 
the interest therein. It did nothing of the kind. We have 
still with us the Peterborough front, and not a " modern 
atrocity.” 

In like manner the Campanile of St. Mark may rise again 
in majesty to glorify Venice for another thousand years, and 
afford delight to multitudes of visitors unborn.—Yours 
faithfully, J. R. C. 


ፐብ ی‎ a 


FALL OF ST. MARK'S CAMPANILE. 


۲۲۲۲۲۲, sudden disappearance of so famous a structure, and 

of one which every Venetian, indeed every Italian, and 
every travelled foreigner had indissolubly associated with 
that loveliest of cities and with the Piazza of St. Mark, is a 
terrible misfortune. “Lean and bald" as the Campanile 
was pronounced by the great architectural authority James 
Fergusson, and little as it seems to have interested Ruskin, 
so glorious a survival of. the great age of Venice, so con- 
spicuous a point in the landscape, and a building glorified 
by such a series of great painters, from Gentile Bellini to 
Canaletto, from Guardi to Turner, belonged to the whole 
world, and the whole world will mourn its disappearance. 
It disappears after a life of exactly a thousand years—that 
is to say, it was in A.D. 9o2 that the Campanile was begun, 
under the government of Domenico Tiepolo. Then it was 
that the young community, which had migrated from the 
mainland to Rivo Alto and the islands less than a century 
before, determined to build a communal tower which should 
both hold the bélls that were to give the signals for assem- 
blies, processions, and dangers, and should rise up as a 
proud symbol of power and independence. It seems certain 


‘that, like most of the other great Campanili of Italy. this one 
` was primarily communal, not ecclesiastical. 


It has always 
borne the name of St. Mark, but it was in no sense a part 
of the basilica. As to the building and the history of it, 
very httle seems to have been recorded; we only know that 
it was not till the 12th century that the tower was raised as 
high as the belfry, such as it appears in certain old views 
of Venice down to the beginning of the 16th century. The 
epitaph of the Doge Domenico Morosini, who died in 1155, 
proudly declares, “Sub me admirandi operis Campanile S. 
Marci construitur " ; a boast which, as Cicognara remarks in 
his great book on " Le Fabbriche piu conspicue di Venezia " 
(1815), is of a type not uncommon among builders, who have 
a way of forgetting their predecessors. As Morosini left the 
tower so it seems to have remained for 350 years. About 
1510 a certain Maestro Buono is credited with the recon- 
struction of the belfry. and the addition of the fine pyramidal 
top. , which remained till yesterday. Restorations were 


undertaken from time to time, especially in 1805. but the 


general character of the tower remained without change. 
The Campanile at the time of its fall was 323 ft. high, 
and 42 ft. wide at its base. The top was reached by a 
winding series of inclined planes. the easy gradients of which 
tempted thousands of visitors everv season to go up and 
enjoy the magnificent view. Thence on a clear May morn- 
ing you might command leagues and leagues cf the Adriatic 
to the south-east, the Venetian Alps to the north, and the 
Venetian mainland to the west; while at your feet lay 
churches and palaces, the scarcely visible canals, and the 
lovely lagoon, with its chain of islets reaching south to 
Chioggia. From no other point could such a view be ob- 
tained of that wonderful city and of its environment; and 
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the disappearance of this point of view will deprive the 
world—it is to be feared for ever—of a unique experience. 
For, with the best intentions, the Italian Govemment and 
the City of Venice can hardly set about rebuilding the 
Campanile. Its fall, whatever the approximate cause, seems 
to prove conclusively that the ground of Venice, even at 
its most solid point such as the Piazza was supposed to 
be, is not firm enough to offer a safe foundation for a build- 
ing of the enormous weight of the Campanile, concentrated 
upon so narrow a base. The very existence of Venice, its 
palaces built on piles driven into the mud of the lagoon, 
has been a standing marvel to architects for centuries. It 
would seem that Nature has once more read man a lesson, 
and has asserted in this cruel way that to build on a shifting 
bottom a tower presumed to be eternal is to confide too 
ክ)ህርከ,---ያ mes. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HATCHFORD PARSONAGE, NEAR COBHAM. 
TREADWELL AND MARTIN, ARCHITECTS. 


T HIS parsonage, recently erected by Mr. ነኛ. S. Deacon, 
at Hatchford, near Cobham, Surrey, is situated in one 
of the most picturesque localities in the county, in an ele 
vated position, commanding an extensive view. It is de- 
signed in the old English style, the walls being * rough cast," 
and the gables half timbered in oak. The roofs are covered 
with red tiling and are made a special feature in the design. 
The plan is that of a convenient country residence, of 
moderate size, the principal rooms being artistically dis- 
posed and decorated, and the servants quarters being kept 
quite distinct, with separate staircase. The architects were 
Messrs Treadwell & Martin, of 2, Waterloo Place, S.W., 
and the contractors Messrs. Newland & Higgs, of Cobham. 


ST. ANNE'S-ON-SEA PUBLIC OFFICES. 
THOS. MUIRHEAD, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


The materials used for the work are Ruabon brick, with 
Nelson stone dressings, and green Westmoreland slates for all 
roofs. All outside woodwork painted cream white. The 
interior woodwork Canary wood stained and varnished. The 
total cost of the whole building, including about £500 for 
furnishing, and laying out the grounds, etc, was under 
455,000. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


PICTURESQUE SCHOOLS AT BRIGHTON. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


DEAR Sir,—Referring to the illustrations of some schools 
at Brighton published by you last weg‘, I should be obliged 
if you will allow me space to state that m» father, Mr. Thos. 
Simpson, of Brighton, and myself were joint authors of these 
designs. | | 

Yours truly, 
Joun W. Sımpson. 


L.C.C. AND FINCHLEY ROAD. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


DEAR Sig,—1 pray you grant me space to draw attention 
to the evil policy which the London County Council has 
adopted in dealing with the main roads leading from 
London to the country. Of course, there is in each a build- 
ing line for the general public, but in particular cases the 
Council exercises a dispensing power in favour of individuals 
who may be backed up by powerful influences. There is 
one line for them of low degree. and another and a more 
favourable line, for the mighty. The result is extraordinary. 
You may drive for half-a-mile along a road where every 
house is on the building line, and you are realising the 
possibility of a future boulevard, when suddenly you see 
one building standing out 10 to 30 feet in front of its neigh- 
bours, now limiting the “ air river.” and in the future adding 
immensely to the cost of increasing the width of the high- 
way. I find a general agreement that this policy of creating 
a pr vlezed class of buildings to the detriment of the public 
is absolutely wrong, and yet when a particular case is before 
the Council there is an excellent chance of its being 


successful. The immediate damage to the appearance of 
the highway—the future expense to the ratepayers are dis- 
regarded. How wrong the creation of these conceptions is 
may be seen from the object lesson in Euston Road. It is 
now found necessary to widen Euston Road at the southem 
end of Hampstead Road, and the greatest obstacle in the 
way is a large public-house at the junction of these two 
roads. We owe to the St. Pancras Vestry that this house 
was built far in advance of the original building line laid 
down when the road was made, and the London County 
Council has now to mulct the ratepayers to compensate for 
the privilege which was granted by a body whose folly tha 
County Councillors condemn. I might mention several cases 
where the County Council has committed similar follies, but 
I will only specify the latest. 

At last week's meeting of the County Council, permission 
was given to the promoters of the Frognal Presbyterian 
Church to build 25 to 2672 feet in advance of the nearest 
houses on either side. including a large platform (20 steps 
high), a part of which comes within 3 feet of the roadway. 
Now, the roadway is 53 feet from fence to fence, and the 
carriageway is only 30 feet, so that the possibility of ever 
laying out the Finchley Road as a boulevard, or using it 
for the purposes of trams, without interfering with the 
carriage traffic. will be seriously endangered. As the popu- 
lation in this neighbourhood is rapidly growing, there will, 
in the near future, be a heavy traffic at the cross-roads, and 
the lane leading from. West Hampstead to Hampstead Heath 
will require to be widened. This cannot be done except at 
an enormous cost, if the plans of this building are carried 
out. As there is ample vacant land adjoining the proposed 
site, it is only for the purpose of saving money that the 
County Council was invited to grant the privilege. 

It is desirable that the public should know the various 
steps by which this concession has been obtained. Nearly 
five years ago, a plan was submitted showing the church 
with a lecture hall at the back, and was sanctioned with a 
condition tbat the building should be completed within 
18 months. Three years have elapsed since that time 
expired, and only the lecture hall has been built. In the 
plan submitted five years ago the raised terrace and steps 
were not shown, and anyone unacquainted with the locality, 
would never have suspected that such a projection could be 
contemplated. The consent of the Council, at that date, | 
was neither asked nor given to this platform. The plan 
submitted last week, which contained the obnoxious plat- 
form and long flight of steps, was passed whilst many 
members were under the impression that it was identical 
with the former plan. It was admitted that the promoters 
had not kept their contract with the Council, and, therefore, 
their claim was based on a quasi moral right; but now that 
it is known that the original plan did not show the extent 
of the encroachment, there can be no moral right. . 

I would appeal to the wealthier Presbyterians of London 
to provide the money for the purchase of the vacant land 
adjoining, and thus permit of the church being built, so as 
not to damage this grand thoroughfare, and so as not ın 
the future to be a rock of offence to the unfortunate rate- 
payers of London when they are fined in the expense of 
widening the Finchley Road and Frognal Lane at this point. 

I deeply regret that the County Council, on this subject, 
is so open to censure, but I am satisfied that exposure of 
the policy must lead to its being reversed. The policy 55 
bad. The finance is worse. ከ 

Believe me. 
. Yours faithfully. 
J. FLETCHER ፲,፲፲፲15. L.C.C. - 
| (East Marylebone) - 
Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W., gth July. 


THE COMPETITION REFORM SOCIETY. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


DEAR SIR,—At a general meeting of members of the 
Society held on Wednesday, 2nd July, at the R.I.B.A., No. 
9. Conduit Street, W., Mr. J. S. Gibson presiding. an alter- 
ation was made in Rule 3, and it was also decided to amen 
the form of application for membership. | 

I now beg to enclose a copy of each amendment, and 
trust that you will insert Rule 3 in your book of rules. — 

“3.—The Committee shall: consist of Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, Hon. Secretary, Assistant Hon. Secretary, five 
Metropolitan members and two representatives from each O 
the Allied and Provincial Societies who may desire to be 
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represented, all of whom are to be elected annually. The 
Committee shall be empowered to admit new members, 
manage the business of the Society. and decide anv matters 
not provided for in these Rules. At meetings of the Com- 
mittee three members shall form a quorum." 
. Mr. H. A. Saul, of No. 13, Gravs Inn Square, W.C., was 
elected Hon. Secretary. 

Yours faithfully. 

C. E. HUTCHINSON, 

- July 7th, 1902. - Assistant Hon. Secretary. 
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COUNTY COUNCIL WORKING-CLASS 
DWELLINGS. 


HE Council's working-class dwellings and the Parker 
Street lodging house comprised on 31st March last 
2.591 tenements, 358 cottages, and 324 cubicles, providing 
accommodation for a total of 15,052 persons, whilst those 
mentioned in the previous years accounts comprised 2,041 
tenements. 305 cottages, and 324 cubicles, providing accom- 
modation for 12,196 persons. 

The total gross income for the vear amounted to 
£58,058 15s. 6d.. and of this ፊ53.3፤5 14s. 4d., or 91.83 
per cent, was required for outgoings during the year, as 
against 94.76 per cent. required during the year 1900-1. 
There is thus a surplus balance on the years working of 
44-743 ፤5 2d. 

After paying for all repairs that have become necessary 
to maintain the dwellings in a proper condition. a sum of 
گر‎ 11.125 125. remains to the credit of the repairs and 
renewals fund. as compared with a sum of 48,934 18s. 20. 
on 31st March. 19or. This forms a good reserve to meet 
the heavier expenses under this head which mav be expected 
as the dwellings become older. 

In some few cases dithcultv has been experienced in 
letting tenements. notably at Battersea Bridge Buildings. but 
on the whole the average loss of rent by empties has been 
comparatively small. ‘The amount of rent written off as 
irrecoverable represents only ros. per cent of the rent 
receivable. The accounts show that. taking one year with 
another up-to-date. there is, as a whole, no deficiency on 
income account as a result of the Council deciding itself 
to erect and manage buildings; that is to sav. the balances 


ih hand in respect of all the dwellings are now such that: 


all previous contributions from the rates might be repaid 
and the accounts would still show a surplus balance. Since 
the end of the year six new buildings have been opened, 
affording accommodation for 1.214 persons. 


——————— 
A QUESTION OF FOUNDATIONS. 


T Bristol Assizes last week, before Mr. Justice Bigham 
and a common jury. the action was heard of Parker v. 
Baker. The plaintiff was William John Parker, residing at 
Topsham Road. Exeter, and the defendant was Walter 
Baker. a builder. of Magdalen Road, Exeter. Plaintiff 
claimed the recission of a contract made between the parties 
for the purchase of 37 and 38, St. Leonard's Avenue, Exeter; 
the repayment of purchase money paid by plaintiff ; damages 
for fraudulent’ misrepresentation, and damages for breach of 
warranty. 

Mr. Clavell Salter (instructed by Messrs. Dunn and Baker, 
Exeter) was counsel for the plaintiff. and Mr. Bodilly (in- 
structed by Messrs. Roberts and Andrews, Exeter) repre- 
sented the defendant. 

Mr. Salter said in the summer of 1899 Mr. Parker, who 
was a sea captain. was in this country for a short time. and 
wanted to buy a house to settle his wife in before he went 
to sea again. He was referred to the defendant, whom he 
went to see. Mr. Baker told him he had two houses in St. 
Leonards Avenue. and plaintiff went with his brother-in-law. 
named Hodge. to look over the houses. which were nicely 
papered and painted, and very attractive from the outside. 
Defendant highly praised the houses. and when plaintiff 
asked him if they were well and substantially built, he said 
they were thoroughly well built—as well built as any in 
Exeter. Plaintiff asked Mr. Baker whether he could assure 
him that the foundations of the houses were all right, 
especially of the outer wall. The defendant ፻ር1፡1ርባ that 
the plaintiff could rely upon it. the wall was founded upon 
the natural rock. With that assurance the plaintiff was satis- 
fied, and was willing to buy No. 38. Defendant said he 


could not have No. 38 without 37. Plaintiff agreed to buy 
the two houses for £520, and after the purchase he went 
to sea, leaving his wife in 38, and his brother-in-law went 
to live in 37. Almost as soon as they got in cracks began 
to appear. At first they were slight, and small attention 
was paid to them. The houses frequently needed repair, 
and in rigor a tradesman who was called in to do some 
work advised that a surveyor should be consulted. Mr. 
Challice, of Exeter, was accordingly asked to examine the 
houses, and he found that the end wall had sunk. When 
he had the ground opened up he found the wall had no 
foundation. So far from being founded upon natural rock, 
it was built in loose, recently-made ground, consisting of 
brick, slate, and debris—the worst possible foundation. In 
September Mr. Challice advised Mrs. Parker that she could 
not safely live in the house any longer, and both she and 
Hodge left He hoped to satisfy the jury that, when Mr. 
Baker made the representation, he knew all about the wall. 
When he bought the estate it was a sloping garden. From 
the higher part he took off the old soil and put it on the 
lower part, and built a little wall, although, when he sent 
in a plan to the local authority, he represented that he was 
going to build a wall parallel with the side wall of the house. 
There was another house belonging to the defendant at 21, 
Weirfield Road, where he had done the same thing, and 
trouble had arisen before he built the St. Leonard's Avenue 
houses. Asked if he would take the houses back defendant 
did not reply. | 

The Judge : Do you allege breach of warranty or fraudulent 
misre presentation ? 

Mr. Salter: I allege both. 

The Judge: I don't see how the warranty comes in. It 
is fraudulent misrepresentation or nothing. 

Mr. Salter: Verv well. 

Plaintiff gave evidence bearing out counsels statement. 
He had never heard that his wife did not like the house or 
neighbourhood. He knew she complained that it was smoky. 

Mr. Bodilly admitted the subsidences. but they were due 
to the percolation of water from a broken drain. He ad- 
mitted that the wall was not onmatural rock. . 

Mr. Salter said it would cost £150 to put the houses right. 

Mr. Bodilly: Our estimate is £90. 

The Judge suggested that the parties should split the 
difference. | 

Mr. Salter desired something extra for depreciatiori in the 
value of the houses. 


. Mr. Bodilly offered £150 without any conditions, but 


Mr. Salter proceeded to call other evidence. 

Mary Ann Goddard, a former tenant of No. 37, said that 
cracks appeared in the ceiling after a time, and the party 
wall began to leave the ceiling, making an aperture through 
which she could put her hand. Mortar and plaster used to 
fall, and she had two vases broken. She complained to the 
defendant, who sent men to make repairs. 

Evidence was given by John Kerslake; builder, and Wm. 
Martin, carpenter, the latter stating that the crack at the 
Weirfield Road house was put right probably at a cost of 
Ss. The trenches for the foundation were inspected by the 
late Mr. Prowse, assistant city surveyor, but witness did not 
know about the wall. 

Mr. R. M. Challice. survevor. of Exeter, produced pieces 
of slate, brick, flint, and decayed wood dug from underneath 
the stone wall.. It was undoubtedly made ground. The sub- 
sidence was due to the made ground not being sufficient 
support for the stone wall. The houses were unsafe. and 
it would cost #150 to put them right. The depreciation he 
put at another £100. 

Cross-examined : Mr. Baker laid out many building estates 
in a satisfactory manner so far as witness knew. He did 
not consider these houses were in accordance with the by- 
laws. He found no evidence of percolation of water in that 
direction. 

Frederick J. Ccmmin, architect. agreed that the houses 
were not safe to live in owing to the subsidence of the end 
wall. which had been put on a stone wall placed on made 
ground. He had not anything to say against Mr. Baker zs 
a builder. Defendant was a first-class man to sell a house. 
(Laughter.) 

Defendant said he had erected 130 houses at Excter, and 
never had any trouble of this sort before. These two houses 
were built on good natural soil. and the surveyor of that 
time passed the plans. The original plans were deviated 
from, as was the case with other buildings on the same 


estate. He sold No. 38 for £300 and 37 for £250 to a 
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man who afterwards became bankrupt, and witness bought 
them back for £500, also paying thirteen guineas expenses. 
Mrs, Goddard complained sometimes of a smoking chimney, 
but never of serious matters. Plaintiff bought the houses 
after personal inspection, as a result of which he expressed 
himself thoroughly satisfied. Witness had the houses two 
years. after he built them. When he examined the founda- 
tions he found water oozing out under the wall from the 
direction of a broken gully. He denied Mr. Parker's evi- 
dence as to inquiring about the foundations. No: inquiry 
was made, and witness said nothing about the houses being 
on the natural rock. 

‚Robert Sinten, bricklayer, who worked on St. Leonard's 
estate, said the wall was built on natural ground of clay 
and gravel. He considered the houses well built, and that 
there was nothing the matter with them. 

Frederick A. Simpson, surveyor to Heavitree District 
Council, was of opinion that the wall stood on natural ground. 
The percolation of water had displaced the soil and caused 
the subsidence. ۱ 

John Oswald, who dug the trench, said the foundations 
were on natural ground. 

. Mr. Bodilly spoke of the seriousness of the case to the 
defendant, who was highly respected in Exeter. It was not 
a case of a jerry-builder anxious to dispose of his houses, 
because Mr. Baker having once sold them bought them 
back at almost the same price. 

The jury found for plaintiff, with 4150 damages. 


nd 


THE DOME OF S. PETER'S.* 


ung 


RCHITECTURE was to Michael Angelo but one of the 
many incidents. of his long and productive career. It 

was but late in life, at a period when the labours of most men 
are drawing to a close, that he began the serious task of the 
dome. of St. Peter's. . He did not propose the dome. as an 
original. idea, but merely undertook to carry .on the work cf 
his predecessors. Even the oft-quoted assertion that he pro- 
posed to suspend the Pantheon in mid-air did not originate 
within his imagination. Bramante had entertained a similar 
proposition a hundred years before. It is quite certain that 
St. Peter's would have had a dome had Michael Angelo never 
been called upon to produce that remarkable culmination of 
his genius. It is also probable that the dome would have 
been fully as great and fully as high as the one which was 
carried into execution. It is also to be conceded that with- 
out the Great Master the dome would have exhibited as much 
invention in conception, and, in all probability, would have 
been more profuse and elaborate in detail. Rosselini prob- 
ably embodied a dome in his original scheme submitted to 
Pope Nicholas; Bramante conceived a grand dome for St. 
Peter's; Sangallo designed another and more elaborate one. 
Since the day when Brunelleschi began the great dome of 
Florence, it had become the dominating idea in architecture ; 
no monumental structure was conceived without the dome. 
Michael Angelo set about to finish the work already begun; 
to complete the dome which should exceed all other domes ; 
not in breadth, although it needs must be vast ; not in height, 
although it needs must be lofty ; height and breadth the dome 
must. possess, but it must include far more than mere dimen- 
sions. He was a Florentine, born within the shadow of the 
great dome of Florence, while here in Rome he was restricted 
within limits less in extent than the vast area crowned by the 
vault of Brunelleschi. Notwithstanding this restriction be 
made his dome to exceed that of Brunelleschi in all those 
essentials which embody the conception of greatness, grandeur 
and simplicity. The dome of Florence which he was to copy 
and to surpass was vast, grand, lofty, sublime, sombre, 
ponderous. He embodied in his structure the first of these 
attributes ; he eliminated the last, sombreness and ponderosity. 
Before him Brunelleschi also had studied the Pantheon at 
Rome so as to conceive the stupendous idea of suspending 
the Pantheon in the air and setting it aloft upon lofty piers, 
but he laboured under greater disadvantages than did his 
successor, and the Pantheon in transformation lost the con- 
tcur of its vault, the beauty of its proportions. Michael 
Angelo was equal to the task of overcoming all objections, 
literally suspending his dome above its vast supports, where 
it looms in unsurpassable majesty the most notable architec- 
tural achievement of modern times. "This he accomplished, 
and, with intuition yet more subtile in simplicity, produced 


*From an address by S. E. Desjardins at Cincinnati, 


in the exterior structure of the dome a worthy complement 
of the interior. | 

The contrast between the dome of Brunelleschi and that of 
Michael Angelo is the difference between first experiment and 
final result. In the former we are at once reminded of the 
ponderous weight set upon the piers, we admire the inventiop 
and daring ingenuity of the architect. In the latter we are 
unconscious of the piers, oblivious of the personality of the 
aichitect. The grandeur and majesty of the vault is all-pre- 
vailing; it is the true Pantheon in mid-air. "There is no in- 
vention, no novelty of form; the same columns, pilasters, 
capitals, architraves, pediments, which are the heritage of all 
Italian architects. Nothing new, but the great result, the 
thing itself. 
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FIRE PREVENTION AND HEATING. 


1 T is rather amusing, in view of the lectures which American 


architects continually receive from insurance officials in 
regard to the superiority of foreign methods of building over 
our cwn in regard to resistance to fire, to read the account of. 
a real fire in London or elsewhere, with the comments made 
upon it by the newspapes. A few weeks ago a fire broke out 
in a warehouse in London, in the quarter of the Barbican, 
where a large number of such warehouses are clustered to- 
gether, with narrow streets between. How the fire originated 
is not stated, but it spread very rapidly, until nearly forty 
buildings were destroyed, with property to the value of more 
than five million dollars. In its remarks on this fire, the 
British Architect says, not without reason, as even the pro- 
fession in America will acknowledge. that “ internal partitions 
need no longer be made of match-boarding," while even 
“ automatic sprinkling arrangements have got beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and ought to prove of real utility in coping 
with the incipient stages óf a fire outbreak." The idea of 
fiting a storage warehouse with partitions of matched boards 
would seem preposterous to any American architect, and, in 
this country at least, automatic sprinklers are so far beyond 
the experimental stage that their utility in putting out inci- 
pient fires is no longer a matter of speculation. The British 
Architect observes, further, that “the insurance companies 
seem also to be disposed to quote reduced rates for buildings 
constructed on fire-resisting methods.” It is indeed gratify- 
ing to learn that English insurance companies are “ disposed " 
to find the fire-risk greater in warehouses divided by matched- 
board partitions, with sheet-glass windows, opening on narrow 
streets, than in those glazed with wire-glass, and subdivided 
by partitions of masonry, but we can hardly infer from this 
circumstance that knowledge of such matters in England is 
enormously superior to that attained in this country, where 
insurance schedules have for many years taken account, in 
rates, of nearly every detail of construction affecting the fire- 
hazard. The fact seems to be that English methods of build- 
ing are, at present, inferior to ours, and the comparative 
immunity of English towns from fires is due less to the solidity 
of their houses than to the methods of heating them. Open 
fireplaces, although they offer a certain danger, are, at least, 
easily watched, and when there is no fire in them, which is 
the case with most English fireplaces all the year round, they 
present no hazard at all. If the same buildings were heated 
by steam or furnaces for six months in the year, as would be 
necessary here, and were provided with elevators in the 
American proportion, it is doubtful whether they would resist 
fire any better than our buildings. In another case in Lon- 
don, a man was working at night in a shop on the ground 
floor of a house. In moving a lamp, he dropped it, and the 
oil, running over the floor, took fire. The fire spread so 
rapidly over the house that seven of its inmates were burned 
to death before they could be reached. The oil used in the 
lamp was tested, and found to flash at eighty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit. We need hardly say that the sale of such oil 
in most American communities is forbidden by law, while 
shops in dwelling-houses are guarded, in our large cities, in 
such a way that an accident of this kind would hardly be 
possible.—American Architect. 

————— ee — مسب تت‎ 
JOS. CLIFF & SONS’ CATALOGUE. 


RCHITECTS will find in the last edition of the welk 
. produced catalogue of Messrs. Jos. Cliff & Sons some 
admirably simple, sensible designs of fireplaces, built up en- 
tirely of thin bricks and fireclay. One shown as No. 3 5 
really quite irreproachable from the architectural point of view, 
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with a deep segmental arched opening, and others, Nos. 1 | wrought iron. These brackets are of noble proportions, and 


and ره‎ with pointed and elliptical arched openings are hardly | flank the main entrance to the machinery hall. 


In fact, they 


less satisfactory. There is something so eminently practical i form with the colossal figure of Industry, the chief ornament 


and sensible about these kinds of fireplaces that they need no 
recommendation of ours. ' That numbered 6, with a glazed 
brick front, costs only 595, or with firebrick back and sides 
complete 59s. This and No. 6 are also exceedingly satisfactory. 
With the exception of the shape of the zigzag joints of the 
flat arch we should also like No. 8. Shoppee's patent dove- 
tailed bricks for vaulting and concrete floors, Tiltman's patent 
partition bricks, and all the special sizes and shapes of bricks 
made by Messrs. Cliff, make this catalogue of special interest 
to architects. It includes also Adam's patent “ dovetail- 
keyed” bricks, for obtaining a continuous and perfect bond 
in lining reservoirs, subways, etc. ; Hall's patent hanging tiles 
for lining old and new walls. "These can be fixed to the wall 
without nails, a key being formed by the cement pressed 
through holes from the bedding at the back. The “ Grip” 
patent wall tile, for facing old and new walls, or can be fixed 
to wood partitions. Messrs. Cliff & Sons manufacture every 
kind of glazed brick in all colours, and give full particulars as 
to price, size, weight, etc., not only of the plainer kinds in 
constant use, but also of the many and varied angles, mitres, 
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of the principal facade of the building. Although somewhat 
unconventional in form, the brackets are composed of long 
graceful scrolls with foliated: terminals, being: "relieved by 
copper and hammered charcoal iron shields.: The circlets 
forming a lantern head at top contain a number of incan- 
descent lights. The brackets are beaten out entirely by hand, 
and form together with the arch over the entrance gates ex- 
cellent specimens of the smith's handicraft. 

The gates and railing will be for sale at the elose of tha 
Exhibition in November. | 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


HE preliminary programme of the nineteenth Congress of 
the Sanitary Institute, to be held in Manchester, from 

9th to 13th September, has now been issued. The president 
of the Congress is the Right Hon. the Earl Egerton of 
Tatton. W. N. Shaw, M.A,, D.Sc., F.R.S., will deliver the 
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WOLVERHAMPTON EXHIBITION GATES, 
By Bayliss, Jones ¢ Bayliss, Ld. 


returns, arches, molds, etc., less frequently used. Glazed 
moulded bricks are shown in numerous forms. : The glaze on 
Cliffs' bricks is free from lead and extremely hard, being 
fired at intense heat, and at the same time as the brick itself. 
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EXHIBITION GATES. 


connection with the important Art and Industrial Exhibi-‏ و 

tion now being held in Wolverhampton, we learn that the 
handsome gates at the main entrance, and also the boundary 
railing, with other minor entrance gates, are all the work of 
Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Limited. of Wolverhampton 
and London. The main entrance gates are of hammered 
wrought iron, hung to four massive cast-iron pillars, the pair 
of gates being surmounted by a hammered iron arch, bearing 
the name of the Exhibition, and also carrying a powerful arc 
lamp. The gates are flanked on either side with wings ٤ 
strong wrought iron railing to match. The boundary fencing, 
measuring seven or eight hundred yards in length, is their 
square bar self-adjusting railing, for which the firm is justly 
eminent. In addition to the gates and railing Messrs. Bayliss, 
Jones & Bayliss have made two elaborate lamp brackets in 


lecture to the Congress, and Sir W. J. Collins, M.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.C.S., D.L., J.P., member of the London County Council, 
will deliver the popular lecture. Excursions to places of in- 
terest in connection with sanitation, and a conversazione will 
be arranged for those attending the Congress. It appears 
from the programme that over 3oo authorities, including 
several county councils, have already appointed delegates to 
the Congress, an, as there are also over 2,500 members end 
associates in the Institute, there will probably be a large 
attendance in addition to the local members of the Congress. 

In connection with the Congress, a health exhibition of 
apparatus and appliances relating to health and domestic use 
will be held as a practical illustration of the application and 
carrying out of the principles and methods discussed at the 
meetings ; it not only serves this purpose, but also an impor- 
tant one in diffusing sanitary knowledge among a large class 
who do not attend the other meetings of the Congress The 


‘Congress will include three general addresses and lectures. 


Three sections meeting for two days each, dealing with (1) 
Sanitary science and preventive medicine, presided over by 
Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.E.; 
(2) engineering and architecture, presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Binnie, M.Inst.C.E.; (3) physics, chemistry, and 
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biology. presided over by Prof. A. Sheridan Delepine, M.B., 


C.M., B.Sc. Eight special conferences: Municipal repre- 
sentatives, presided over by Ald. Alex. McDougall, J.P., Vice- 
chairman of the Health Committee, Manchester; port sani- 
tary authorities, Alderman Walton Smith, J.P., chairman of 
Manchester Port S.A. ; medical officers of health, presided 
over by James Niven, M.A., M.B.; engineers and surveyors 
to county and other sanitary authorities, presided over by 
Charles Jones, M.InstC.E.; veterinary inspectors, W. 
Augustus Taylor, F.R.C.V.S.; sanitary inspectors, presided 
over ከሃ ነሻ. Bland, sanitary inspector, Barton-upon-Irwell ; 
domestic hygiene, presided over by Mrs. W. O. Meek ; hygiene 
of school life, presided over by Prof. C. S. Sherrington, M.A., 
M.D.. F.R.S. The local arrangements are in the hands of 
an influential local committee, presided over by the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor of Manchester, with J. H. Reynolds, 
Principal of the Municipal School of Technology, as honorary 
secretary. | 
一 一 一 全 CO 一 -一 -一 一 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE foundation stone of the Public Hall, Library, Reading 
and Recreation Rooms, Beauly, Scotland, was laid recently. 
Mr. J. Russell Burnett, of Inverness, was the architect, and 
the building will cost over £3,000. 


THE foundation stones of a new Wesleyan church and 
schools were laid at Sunderland on the goth inst, the site 
being in Chester Road. in the most modern portion of the 
town. The estimated cost was about £6,000. 


THE foundation stone of the new Runcorn Cottage Hospital 
was laid on the sth inst. by Sir J. T. Brunner, M.P. It will 
comprise three wards, an operating-room, and the usual 
accommodation for nurses, etc., and will cost a little over 


42,000. 


THE parish church of Carnforth was re-opened on Tuesday 
by the Bishop of Burnley. The new work consists of the 
whole of the north aisle, porch, and organ-chamber, the re- 
building and enlargement of the west end of the church, 
chancel, and vestry, and the addition of a clergy vestry, and 
has cost about 45,000. 


THE foundation stone of a new Free Methodist Church and 
school at Catchgate, near Annfield Plain, was laid recently. 
The building is to be erected at a cost of £2,100 by Messrs. 
Ayton Brothers, of Consett, from the designs of Mr. Alf. 
Davie, of Burnopfield. The church is intended to accom- 
modate 500 worshippers and the school 300 children. 


On Saturday. the foundation stone of new schools for the 
parish of Sutton, St. Helens, was laid by Captain Michael 
Hughes. The new building will accommodate about 120 
children, and is being erected by Mr. W. Leicester, of 
Sutton, from plans prepared by Mr. R. T. F. Biram, of 
Hardshaw Street, St. Helens. The cost, exclusive of 
site, is estimate at about £900. 


THE ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the new church 
of St. Cyprian’s, Dorset Square, Marylebone. was performed 
on the 7th inst. by Lady Wilfreda Biddulph. The design 
is that of the last development of a purely English parish 
church, with lofty aisles and clerestory, severe in construc- 
tion, but prepared for rich decoration in the future. It will 
have accommodation for 600 worshippers, and will cost up- 
wards of £12,000. 


THE Beckett Hospital extensions, Barnsley, were opened 
recently by the Mayoress of Barnsley. Plans were prepared 
for the displacement of the Harvey Ward and four other 
rooms used as bedrooms, and the alteration gives accom- 
modation for nineteen beds, allowing 9oo cubic feet of air 
space to each. Messrs. R. and W. Dixon, of Barnsley, were 


the architects, and Messrs. J. K. Taylor and Sons the con. 
tractors. 


THE foundation stone of a new church of St. Barnabas, 
Leeman Road, York, was laid on the sth inst. by Mr. G. 
Denison Faber. M.P. The edifice, which will be of red 
brick throughout. in simple Gothic style, will have accom- 
modation for nearly 400 worshippers, and the cost, including 
site. organ, internal decoration, furnishing, etc., will just 
exceed £5.000. The architects are Messrs. Hornsey and 
Monkman, of York, and Mr. A. Lyons, of Norton, is the 
builder. 


THE new board school in Birdifield Road. Liverpool, was 
opened on the 2nd inst. by Alderman C. Petrie (the Lord 
Mayor). The building, which has accommodation for 550 
infants and 1,140 mixed scholars. is arranged on the class- 
room system, with a large central hall for drill purposes, etc. 
Provision has been made for science, cookery, and laundry 
instruction, in addition to the ordinary elementary subjects. 
A large swimming bath and gymnasium have also been 
provided. The school is heated and ventilated on the 
" Plenum” system. The total cost, including site, is about 
435.000. The architects were Messrs. Willink and Thick- 
nesse, and the contractor Mr. Wm. Hall, both of Liverpool. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE variety of stock mouldings to hand from the picture 
framer is strikingly illustrated in the catalogue issued by H. 
Morell, of 18, Great St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury. One 
realises in looking over it that there is a special art in doing 
this kind of thing, and that some of the patterns are very 
satisfactory. The pity only is that they all might so easily 
be quite good at the same price! 


Messrs. JOHN KING, Limited. warming and ventilating engi- 
neers, of Liverpool, with a view to meeting the convenience 
of their clients in London and the Southern counties, have 
opened offices at 7. Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, 
to which all inquiries should be addressed. Messrs. King 
have recently fitted up their heating apparatuses for the Duke 
of Westminster, the Marquis of Cholmondeley. the Earl of 
Derby, the War Office, and H.M. Board of Works; the firm's 
contract for the warming and ventilating the new lunatic 
asylum at Portrane, Co. Dublin, amounting to nearly £20,000, 
is rapidly approaching completion. 


THE new Infectious Diseases Hospital, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
lands’ double-fronted patent Manchester stoves, with descend- 
ing smoke flues. the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


JOTTINGS. 


WE understand that a gift of 13.000 has been offered to 
Dundee College by Mr. J. K. Caird, a Dundee gentleman, 
who has of late contributed huge sums of money for the 
founding of various institutions in the city. The object of 
the gift is to provide a physical laboratory for the college. 


SPECIAL attention of cabinet-makers. church builders. and 


others who require old English oak in a good state of pre- 
servation is called to a public sale, at Southampton, of a 
block of old property advertised in this issue, to be con- 
ducted by Mr. A. J. Cheverton on Wednesday, 23rd July. 


The houses. some of which are 300 years old, are to be 


sold to clear the site, and amongst the materials are about 
500 feet of valuable old oak beams in a good state of 
preservation, including some moulded and carved work of 
very ancient designs. 
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THE HOLBORN TO STRAND IMPROVE- 
| MENT COMPETITION. 


(SEE ILLUSTRATION.) | 
'T is an odd coincidence that to-day when we are publishing 


. the design placed first in this limited competition for the 


new street frontage, we are just making acquaintance in the 


daily papers with the report on the new County Hall site. . 
For a feature of this curious competition was that the possi- 
bility of a great public building such as this County Hall was : 


a central and dominating factor in the designs for dealing with 
the new Strand frontage, the crescent street, and the Holborn- 
to-Strand thoroughfare. 
fied in taking for granted there would be a central dominating 
building like this we can hardly say, but it does appear to us 
that this useless expectation has helped largely to spoil the 
interest of the competition. . As there seems no possibility of 


How far the competitors were justi- : 


a great public building here—the Council having, by the: 


magnitude of their improvements, created such a valuable site 


that they cannot afford to use it!—the chance of a super- - 
intending architect being able to evolve any considerable ; 
dignity out of purely commercial buildings is, under the usual 


conditions, very small. 

We may, however, point out that the feature of the first 
placed design, by Mr. Henry T. Hare, which we illüstrate this 
week, viz., the hollow crescent of building facing the end of 
the new Holbom-to-Strand avenue, is one which might be 


adopted by other than municipal enterprise ; for such a sacri- : 
fice of land might even be atoned for by the splendid effect. 
and attraction it would afford for a great hotel occupying such : 


a magnificent site.. Of course, for such a pu 


rpose the whole 


scale of parts would have to be altered, but there would be ' 
no reason why a great central domed or mansard roof should : 


not occupy a central position such as is suggested by Mr. 
Hare in our view. 
semi-circular entrance court are obvious. Whether our readers 


The comfort and convenience of the ` 


understood very fully the effect of the line drawings 11195 . 
trating Mr. Hare's competition drawings we do not Know, but 


we think the view we publish will fairly explain the pleasing 
and dignified character of the design about the apex of the 
crescent where the new north-to-southi ‘avenue enters it. 
Street yistas, with something at the end of them, are 
common enough in Paris; in London they are distinguished 
by their absence. ፲፻ we do hit on a fine scheme it is gene- 
rally rendered abortive in the carrying oüt, and we fear this 
great improvement of the County Council has at the present 
& very poor prospect. How to bring some dominating influ- 
ence to bear on the whole scheme such as will secure an artistic 
and dignified result will tax all the ingenuity and resource of 
the Council. Presumably the whole of these exceedingly 
valuable frontages are to come into the hands of purely com- 
mercial enterprise, and if this is so, the amount of restriction 
to be placed on the design will have to be measured by some 
possibilities of commercial: success. It would be unfair and 
unreasonable to fix limits which would endanger the business 
success of those who take up these costly sites, but at the same 
time it would be the height of folly to permit any sort of 
buildings to be erected which would repeat the sad ex- 
periences of Shaftesbury Avenue, Charing Cross Road, and 
Northumberland Avenue. | | 
,, The County Council did right in consulting architects on 
the artistic aspects of their scheme, but to what result it is 
going to lead we are all anxiously looking forward. 
— A —À— — . 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 


۱ TP COMPETITION. 
quas first stage in the second competition for a cathedral 
at Liverpool is now nearly accomplished, and in 
response to the Committee's invitation, some 550 sheets of 
drawings and photographs have been received from about 
Too competitors. These folios and drawings are hung in 
the Walker Art Gallery this week, and we had the pleasure 
of. looking over them on Monday. The result is quite as 
disappointing as we expected it would be. A few able men 
have been found willing to compete, but we suppose others 


against a new competition altogether. ` 


equally able have been unwilling to counteriance a second com- 
petition when the first one resulted in a sort of fiasco. 'The 


concensus of opinion of our Friends in Council Was certainly 


in favour of the appointment of 'Sir William Emerson, 


whose design was supposed to have been placed first in the 
former competition by Mr. Ewan Christian. Though the 


present may be almost described asa new scheme with ٥۵ 


new site and á new Committee, we have received unmisfak- 
able. evidence that the weight of professional opinion was 

The salient fact, however, about the present competition 
is that whilst there is more originality to be found than 


amongst the few in the first competition, there is not one 


that notably justifies any departure from Gothic as the style 
best to be adopted. Mr. Bentley's (or should we say 
Cardinal Vaughan's) experiment in oriental design at West- 
minster, which is certainly an extremely scholarly and 


‘striking one, is proof enough of the great unpopularity of 


such an dlien style. This exhibition of its author's fine 
talent has no doubt emboldened architects to try their talents 


‘in a similar vein, but only Professor Beresford Pite can 


be said to have succeeded. He has, by a true instinct for 
keeping, scale, and proportion, produced a fine design, but 
we cannot think it would appeal to the enthusiasm of the 
English people, and surely it is ¿hal one ought to attract 
if any great religtous sentiment is to be aroused, and not 
the pedantic instincts of a limited few. There are 
one or two excellent Renaissance designs of no special 
originality, and there are some essays in the Eastern basilica 
archaisms, but by far the strongest record is in well-pro- 
portioned Gothic. Messrs. Professor Beresford Pite ‘and 
R. W. Schultz rank amongst the strongest competitors for 
añ Eastern style, and Messrs. Austin and Paley, ነኛ. D. 
Caróe, Honeyman Keppie and Mackenzie, Leonard Stokes, 
and Temple Moore would make the strongest competitors 
in our national style. Of designs specially drawn for a 
similar cathedral to that needed at Liverpool, only fourteen 
stand out with any prominence, Nos. 18, 21, 35, 41, 44, 45, 
46, 53; JIA, 81, 83, 85, 94, and 98. Judging competitors 
by their work sent to Liverpool, there seem: only: about 


‘one dozen altogether who make a strong claim to compete 
further, viz., Messrs.. Austin and Paley, ۷۷۰۰ D.. Carúe, Basil 


Champneys, A. M. Skipworth, Professor Beresford Pite, A. 
Marshall Mackenzie, J: J. Burnet, Temple Moore, W. H. 


Bidlake, R. ۰۷۷۰ Schultz, Honeyman Keppie and Mackenzie, 


Leonatd Stokes, and Malcolm Stark, 

We may here offer some apology to the Committee for 
our inability ta conform to the semi-official request not to 
refer to the designs by numbers or names, We regret we 
aré unable to comply with this request, otherwise our notes 
would be of no interest or value to our. readers. The 
methods of lady journalists who say, " There was a: lovely 


- costume trimmed so-and-so,” and “We saw another charming 


creation done so-and-so,” would hardly apply to this subject, 
and as the bulk of the best designs, if not all, can be 
definitely credited to certain authors without any reference 
to the signatures, we cannot see how the pretence of any 
sort of secrecy can be kept up. As a matter of fact, even 
the local press has been unable to comply with the Com- 
mittee's request, and one daily paper has a,good special 
pleader for No. 71, which, it says, is “a beautiful design 
for.a cathedral in the perpendicular style. ... 。 the 
severity of this design, the beauty of its proportion, the 
harmony of its details, and its reverent and artistic inspira- 
tion are all on the highest level of excellence. It repre- 
sents a cathedral which is neither exaggerated in point of 
size nor flamboyant in point of detail. As in the medizval 
cathedrals the decorations increase in richness as they near 
the ground. . . . If carried out this design would give 
Liverpool one of the most beautiful cathedrals in Europe, 
and which could be built at a cost within the resources of 
the diocese, say, £250,000.” Evidently No. 71 might be 
selected straightaway ! ۱ 

We suppose the Committee hatdly expected that wel]. 
known architects, who are fortunate enough not to be starving 
for want of work to do, would be likely to work out definite 
designs for the Liverpool cathedral. Thus Messrs. Austin 
and Paley rely on the admirable record they have made in 


` church building for many years past, and send only some 


examples of executed work. These, good as they are, by 
no means represent them at their very best, but anyone who 
knows anything of modern church architecture in England 


must give their characteristic buildings, full of vigorous refine- 


ment and breadth, a first place in the Gothic record. 
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¡Then Mr. W. D. Caróe might point to a considerable record 
of very able work, out of which he only sends St. David's, 
Exeter, and the New York Cathedral Lady Chapel Mr. 
Temple Moore is content with photographs and illustrations of 
executed work, and drawings of St. Aidan's, Leeds, and Sled- 
mere Park. Nothing further could be needed as a proof of 
character and ability. Mr. A. F. Skipworth sends some 
examples of work and a design for a modern cathedral. The 
executed work shows to better result than the mere design. 

Mr. W. H. Bidlake sends a folio of drawings and photo- 
graphs of the greatest interest; in fact his contributions 
almost rank amongst the best in interest in the galleries. 
Mr. J. J. Burnet sends six photographs of executed work 
which marks a high standard of modern Gothic. Mr. A. E. 
Street sends a design for a cathedral church which is 
singularly disappointing in its proportions and effect. 

Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc (33) has illustrations of one or 
two parish churches. and the Coats Memorial Church. 
Amongst the special designs for the Cathedral, a noticeable 
suggestion is Mr. R. A. Schultz’s (83), illustrated by some 
slight elevations, photos from a model, and photographs of the 
site with the Cathedral design suggested in monochrome. A 
Byzantine church of an archaic type, with broad wall surfaces 
and small windows, low dome and pointed transverse vaults 
over the nave—not a very exhilarating prospect for a modern 
Cathedral. Mr. Goldie is represented by Hawkeshead 
Priory and St. James's Church, Spanish Place. Mr. F. M. 
Simpson shows his well-designed Cathedral, British Columbia, 
with pyramidal roof over a low tower at the crossing of same. 
No. 28 is a study for a modern Cathedral shown in nice pencil 
sketches. | 

A terrible dream of late Gothic panelling and tracery is 
illustrated in No. 34. No. 2 is a competitive design of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York—elaborate draw- 
ings of florid Gothic. No. 18is a good show of eleven pencil 
drawings of designs for a Cathedral, with great narthex à la 
Peterborough, western towers with spires, and a central 
pointed dome. | 

The only. relic from the former competition is Mr. James 
 Brooks' fine design (No. 21). No. 23 represents a Cathedral 
in Early Gothic quite wanting in dignity and any fine quality 
of design. In 24 we have Mr. Basil Champney's Manchester 
‚Library photographs. B 

Mr. Malcolm Stark has sent three Cathedral designs— 
Gothic, Byzantine, and Renaissance. They are all clever, but 
the Gothic one is perhaps the most successful. He does not 
generally lose effect through want of vigour and boldness, and 
we think a design for a definite site in a free Renaissance 
would be a subject which he would treat successfully. 

- Professor Beresford Pites modern Anglican church is 
admirable in scale and keeping, and is'designed on a finely 
laid-out plan. This oriental design, inspired by Byzan- 
tine work, is perhaps the ablest design definitely suggested for 
Liverpool. The plan shows a low dome between nave and 
Choir, and a great aisle or corridor crossing the entrance end 
of nave, which is approached through a big entrance way 
under a lofty tower. There is à semi-circular apse, and the 
transepts have segmental ends. It is really difficult to 
properly read this plan, for with several others of importance 
it is unmercifully skied. Asa good bit of wall space is left 
over it is a matter for regret that a better arrangement was 
not made. The plans seem to be skied in favour of the 
views, which is a mistake. Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, of 
Aberdeen (55), sends his fine tower of Aberdeen University 
and a photo of a bank or school of art front; without a step- 
ladder we could not make out which. 72 is apparently a 
student's design, also skied. 75 is amongst the better designs 
(specially for the Liverpool subject), in middle pointed 
Gothic. It has a great central tower and entrance towers with 
spires. A well-proportioned Early Gothic design is No. 35, 
illustrated by good pencil drawings; a great tower, with spire 
at the crossing, and two end towers terminating with octa- 
gonal lanterns. | 
two churches end to end, having two domed towers of equal 
size. Mr. fas. Miller, of Glasgow (39), sends photographs of 
his Glasgow Exhibition and of a Glasgow railway station; 
whilst one Liverpool architect sends a print of a large com- 
mercial building. No. 40 is a suggestion for a modern 
Cathedral; it suggests a skating rink perhaps as well as any- 
thing. No. 4r is a Nineteenth Century attempt at a large 
Cathedral. It has a large central lantern flanked at angles 
by towers with ogee roofs, and is not very pleasing in out- 
line; the whole clever, if not convincing. This is accom- 
panied by design of new church of St. Ethedreda, Fulham, 


38 is a curious arrangement of Gothic, like . 


and a photo of a good executed church. No. 84 hasa study 
of a central lantern of a Cathedral, excellent elevational 
drawing of good Gothic design, rich in character; also the 
Mersey Docks head offices. 85 sends two unequal designs 
of which No. 2 is a very clever Gothic essay, rather of the 
" modelled-in-mud " style, wanting in articulation by strings 
and mouldings. It has an excellent interior, and is distinctly 
the most original and clever design of its kind submitted. It 


has an excellent plan. No. 92 is one of the foreign designs, 


and shows photos of new Cathedral church at Haarlem, 
besides an interior with some stop-chamfered work which 
should quite close 92's chances for a final competition. No. 
44 has some good tinted drawings of the Cathedral church of 
St. John, a Gothic design which looks better in elevation 
than in the view, which is quite worried by the numerous 
buttresses. 95 sends good pencil drawings of a grandiose 
church. 98 is a clever design in Early Gothic, with two 
western spires and lofty tower with spire at crossing of western 
transepts, and a flat dome over eastern transepts, crowned by 
a turret. 88 is shown in great drawings some 7 feet long, so 
smudged over that one feels sure there is some poetry under- 
lying the work! The drawings of No. 94 are on a great 
scale, some 5 feet in height, and represent an exterior and 
interior forcibly drawn with pencil and colour of a Renais- 
sance church in plan of a Maltese cross. The work is all 
of a well-known type, and the general masses of central 
dome and end towers suggest a close following of St. Paul's. 
The design is a dignified and able one, though it does not 
rouse one's enthusiasm. 81 is a definite plan for the 
Cathedral on St. James's Mount side. A great octagon 
crosses the site from St. James's Cemetery on the 
east.to St. Jamess Road on the west, the entrance being 
between two towers at the north end up flights of steps 
flanked by piazzas on either side, and so up through an open 
narthex. Four transepts open out from the central lantem 
as well as morning chapel and chapter house. This is an 
ingenious plan for the site. No. 68 is called a design for a 
Twentieth Century Cathedral, but its spirit appears to us 
thoroughly medieval : it is well drawn. 

An American contribution is a collection of four mounts 
of photos and drawings of small executed works—we suppose 
by Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Fergusson. There is nice 
detail in the work, but it carries no definite suggestion of 
capacity for large designs. 46 is a clever Gothic design, in 
which refined, rich detail is made to tell well against plain 
surfaces. The central pointed dome is crowned by a lantem 
with spire and flanked at each angle by towers with spires. 
No. 32 is a collection of three drawings of the exterior of St. 
George's Church at Almelo, and there can be no question that 
in a certain simplicity of effect it far surpasses the efforts of 
many English architects, poor though it seems in detail. One 
of the contributors favours us with blue prints of his design, 
and in another we note gargoyles projecting some ፤2 feet 
from the walls! 

The selection of six competitors in a definite scheme for 
the Liverpool cathedral on St. James's Mount at 300 guineas 
each should not be a matter of great difficulty to the assessors 
if the names are confined to those sent in to the Committee. 


ከ...“ ڪڪ‎ 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


pee peculiar uglinesses of modern American design are 

painfully apparent, not only in elevations that have 
crossed the ocean, but in British drawings—even our architects 
are being Americanised! There is nothing in our midst as yet, 
however, to equal that remarkable design which an architect 
of enterprise has neatly inserted in the background of an 
enlarged photograph of St. James's Cemetery—a sprawling, 
shapeless shape, which would be quite at home as à 
Saurian tabernacle in one of Mr. E. T. Reed's Prehistoric 
Peeps.” Thus comments Liverpool on America in general, 
and Mr. R. W. Schultz in particular, at the Cathedral com- 
petition. . 


THAT architects have not appealed in vain, to the press at 
least, is evident from the impression made on one critic, 
who says, " Another competitor, with a neat dramatic 
effectiveness, has introduced an approving ray of rosealé 


‚light descending diagonally from heaven upon the roof of 


his hallowed pile.” 


Tue following architects entered the preliminary competition 
for Liverpool cathedral;—R. A. Briggs, Rene Buyck, Fred. 
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H. Dudley, E. Goldie, J. Dale, Albert C. Capronnier, A. W. 
Crook, George Simmonds, George Taylor, F. R. Kempson, 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, De Mathelin, Basil Champneys, W. J. 
Medcalf, John Bloore, jun., R. W. Collier, Austin and Paley, 
W. D. Caróe, W. J. H. Leverton, A. Greothaert, F. Billerey, 
A. Colpoys Wood, Sir Thomas Drew, J. Brook, Son and 
Godsell, Robert W. Gibson, J. Robertson, Walter le Riele, 
E. Dobbeleers, C. H. Mileham, F. M. Simpson, Alph. 
Gosset, (2. E. Grayson, C. Demaeght, G. P. D. Saul, J. 
Oldrid Scott, C. A. Nicholson, H. A. Protheri, W. H. Jewitt, 
J. Coates Carter, E. A. Heffer, A. H. Skipworth, F. H. 
and J. Sparrow, J. A. Wilson, Charles L. Bell, Cram, Good- 
hue and Ferguson, Edouard Ramaekers, B. Ingelow, Colson, 
Farrer and Nisbett, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Gerald C. 
Horsley, F. Walley. * Burgos," E. P. Warren, W. Woodward, 
Leonard Stokes, J. F. Doyle, G. and I. Steane, S. O. 
Herbert, G. Walesby Davis, H. C. Corlette, J. J. Creswell, 
J. Jeffrey, Beresford Pite, J. Burnett and Son, C. Spooner, 
Murray and Murray, H. Beecroft Downs, Honeyman Keppie 
and Mackenzie, Eastwood and Greenslade, Reed, Smart and 
Tappin, P. A. Robson, M. Metdepinninghen, W. H. Bidlake, 
W. Mackay, C. ]. Andersson, Hy. ]. Price, Th. ]. Cuyper, 
A. E. Street, F. E. Butler, F. Todd, James H. Cook, 
C. E. Powell, W. C. Bishop, Malcolm Stark, H. B. Carre, 
B. M. Ward, W. R. Gleave, H. K. Bromhead, W. Boswell, 
G. H. Shackle, Max Sainsaulieu, Temple Moore,' A. D. 
Sharp, H. Wilson, Reilly and Peach, W. F. Tapper, Good- 
win S. Packer, G. G. Scott, C. V. Johnson, and J. Atwood 
Slater. It is said that the addresses of these architects “ the 
Committee have resolved to withhold for the present." 


Ir will probably not go to the hearts of many of our readers 
that the Westminster Aquarium, after twenty-five years’ exist- 
ence, is likely to transform itself into a Methodist Church 
House. It will only involve an expenditure of 4,330,000 
for the freehold property and all the buildings thereon, and 
will leave £15,000 balance after the shareholders get all 
their capital back in full. Out of the Twentieth Century 
Fund of one million pounds at the disposal of the Wesleyan 
body, the £250,000 for the central buildings at Westminster, 
and 4330,000 for site, leaves a fair margin. 


AT the meeting last Tuesday of the Manchester Infirmary 
Trustees, it was resolved to negative the proposals to build on 
the present site according to the designs (which we illus- 
trated on 18th July) just completed by Messrs. J. W. Simp- 
son and. E. J. Milner Allen. Few architects could boast a 
longer record of preliminary work than has fallen to the lot 
of these gentlemen during the last five or six years. 


WirH regard to the extent of the Manchester Electricity 
Works, it may be noted that when the various sub-stations 
are at work there will be about 280 miles of mains in the 
ground, whilst the total cost of buildings, machinery at dis- 
tributing stations, and of subways, will approximate to a 
quarter of a million pounds. 


MR. LEONARD STOKES is shortly to have an interview with the 
Property Committee of the Leeds Corporation, whom they 
have called in to advise them as to the adaptation of the Town 
Hall and Municipal Buildings and the whole question of Law 
. Courts and Municipal offices, Mr. Stokes's report on the sub- 

ject is to be in the hands of each member of the committee. 


THE Paisley Free Library and Museum is to be extended at 


a cost of £7,000 from plans by Messrs. Honeyman Keppie 
& Mackenzie. 


AN important building project advanced a stage on Thursday 
last week—the Old Bailey rebuilding from the design of Mr. 
E. W. Mountford—when the Court of Common Council 
agreed to accept the tender of Messrs, Holloway Bros. to do 
the work for £282,000. The old prison will shortly be 
puled down. A county rate of 21. in the pound 15 to be 


levied for the year j 
building. year ending September, 1903, to meet the re- 


CN Wednesday the completed restoration of Peterborough 
N DILE front, at a cost of £13,000, was celebrated 

sgiving service. is sti i 
4 ፣ e B service. £1,700 is still required to repair 


On 8th October, Igor, the London County Council 5 
timated to the directors of the Lyceum Theatre that certain 
alterations, forty in number, were necessary, and that unless 
they were carried out the Lord Chamberlain would be re- 
quested to refuse his license. "The directors suggested a 
settlement by arbitration. To this the Theatres Committee 
agreed, and Sir William Emerson, the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, was called in to decide the 
points at issue. Unfortunately for the shareholders of the 
theatre Sir William confirmed nearly all the requirements of 
the Committee. He agreed that the dressing-room stair- 
cases should be reconstructed with fire-resisting materials, 
that these rooms should have proper exits, that the work- 
shops, dressing rooms, scene dock, stage, and auditorium 
should be rearranged into separate fire risks, that a. fireproof 
curtain and stage ventilator should be provided, that electric 
light “ battens” should be substituted for gas, that the 
“ 8165 ” should be made fire resisting ; that a new exit should 
be provided from the stalls into Burleigh Street, and that 
all wood-linings should be removed from ceilings, walls, etc. 
To fulfil all these requirements would have involved an ex- 
penditure of from £10,000 to £15,000, and the three 
directors—Messrs. William Greet (chairman), Charles Eves, 
and J. W. Comyns Carr (managing director)-~now consider 
it time to appeal for the advice of the shareholders. 


IN the prospectus which was advertised on 29th February, 
1899, the property was described as freehold, occupying an 
area of 22,700 ft., or over half-an-acre, and was valued at 
41,260,000. It was further stated :—" The theatre is fully 
licensed and brought up to the requirements of the London 
County Council,” P | 


A SOMEWHAT interesting discussion took place at Bradford 
the other day as to the destined use of the Cartwright Art 
Gallery and Museum, which is now being erected from the 
designs of Mr. J. W. Simpson. One speaker, Mr. E. 
Howarth, very pertinently remarked they were not pro- 
posing to establish a British Museum but a Bradford Museum, 
and urged a development of the history of the town and its 
people. Another speaker suggested that the scientific part of 
the building was being squeezed by rooms which he suspected 
were intended for banquetting rooms and dancing rooms. Mr. 
Hoyle, of Manchester, said the building was a magnificent one, 
but the proportion of space allotted to actual museum work 
was small. He urged the necessity of the separation of the 
museum from the free libraries, believing that it was beyond 
human capacity for one man effectively to manage both in- 
stitutions. He suggested that a general natural history col- 
lection should be made occupying about half the space avail- 
able in the museum, and that in the other half & local museum 
should be established. 


“ MODERN Practical Joinery " is an excellent technical hand- 
book just published by Mr. Batsford which will appeal alike 
to the architect and the craftsman. The ground covered 
includes the use of tools, joints, doors, windows, shop- 
fronts, handiarling, mouldings, workshop practice, etc., and 
with notes on the various description of timber and a glossary 
of the trade. An original and practical feature of the work 
is the illustration by means of photographs of the actual 
handling of various tools, position for ripping down, cutting 
shoulders, shooting joints, ploughing, cutting tenons, etc. 
Chapter XII. contains examples of the construction of 
medieval church fittings for actual examples, and also various 
modern fittings for banks, museums, churches, etc. In re- 
gard to the latter one cannot help thinking that it would 
have been just as easy to illustrate some good modern design 
instead of the examples chosen. The Edgware Road type 
of shop-front given in Chapter X. strikes one in the same 
way. The Chapter on Forman's work gives useful tips for 
finding the centre of a circle, drawing an ellipse with string, 
preparing rods, etc. The book is excellently printed, and 
bound in a linen cover of a pleasing colour, is of a handy 
size, and considering how very thoroughly Mr. Ellis has 
gone into his subject, and the large number of illustrations 
the work contains, it is unquestionably cheap at 12s. 6d. 


WE usually associate the speculative builder with exploiting 
inferior work and of the humbler class, but it appears that in 
New York City he is developing a taste for high-priced 
houses. An unfinished house on Fifth Avenue has been 
bought by a speculative builder for 569,999. dollars, and 
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recently two houses have sold for half a million and a quarter 
million dollars each. .. . . —— ! | 


‚WHAT is.a new building? The interpretation of the law 
seems to bristle.with difficulties. At Dartmouth the other day 
a case seems to have been settled by section 159 of the Act, 
which states that the re-erection of any building pulled down 
to. or below the ground floor should be considered a new 
building. . On the strict interpretation. of this, that the build- 
158 jn question had not.been rebuilt, including any part of 
the ground floor, it was allowed not to be new! It seemed 
pretty. clear, however, that to all intents and purposes the 
building was new, and, moreover, made a somewhat undesir- 
able residence, contravening the bye-laws. 


THE law sets us many conundrums, and one of the latest is 
as to whether a clay hole is a factory! Judge Shand has 
settled that a clay hole for getting brick is not a factory when 
it is 150 yards away from the steam brickmaking machinery. 


THz sharpest thing an architect ever perpetrated is said to 
be the.Flatiron building on Broadway, New York. It is 
twenty storeys high (307 ft), and comes to a point like the 
bow. of a ship, measuring 190 ft. on Broadway front, 173 ft 
in Fifth. Avenue, and 86 ft. in Twenty-Second Street. It goes 
35 ft. below ground. It would probably accommodate well 
08-10 2,000 folk in office divisions. 


Tue book-plate exhibition at the Westminster Palace Hotel 
will probably lead to a still further interest in and development 
of this pleasing branch of design, 

Tue Public Works Committee report to the Birmingham City 
Council that they have for some time had under consideration 
the desirability of an amendment of the building bye-laws, 
principally with a view to the removal of requirements origin- 
ally insisted upon by the Local Government Board, but which 
have been found in operation to be unnecessarily severe, and 
to increase the cost of building without any corresponding 
advantage. Amendments were accordingly prepared, and, 
with the addition of one or two new bye-laws which have been 
found desirable, were submitted to the Local Government 
Board, to the Birmingham Architects’ Association, and the 
Birmingham Master Builders Association. The Architects 
Association did not offer any observations upon them, but the 
byelaws now submitted have been approved by the master 
builders, and have been provisionally approved by the Local 
Government Board. The alterations embodied in the 
amended bye-laws relate to foundations, thickness of walls, 
and dimensions of open spaces at the front and rear of dwell- 
ing-houses, particularly in respect of exceptionally-shaped 
sites. | 

OLD fonts were the objective of the East Riding Antiquarian 
Society on Thursday week—Carnaby, with a Norman font; 
Bessingby, with the Zodiacal figure, the Gemini, carved as 
monkeys; Bempton, with a bowl-shaped font; Specton, sun- 
dial, marked not by hours, but by periods of labour ; Peighton, 
the only square font on the wolds. 


THE extensive residence which Mr. T. W. Cutler erected for 
the late Colonel North at Avery Hill, Eltham, and which we 
have illustrated, is at last in view as a possession, with its 84 
acres of ground, for the London County Council at a proposed 
cost of only £25,000. This is not much return for a place 
which has cost perhaps eight times.the amount. Its entrance 
hall, with rosewood panelling. leading into A sculpture hall 
lined with marble, and on into a large picture gallery with 
Mexican onyx music gallery, its fine winter garden, its long oak- 


elled eastern gallery. its fine billiard room, sumptuous : 


Turkish bath, beautiful glazing. and generally luxurious 
appointments, with firstrate stable buildings, constitute .a 
first-class modern mansion of considerable value apart fróm 


its beautiful grounds and park. 


MR. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., attained his 72nd birthday 
on Monday. | | | 


Aq a recent meeting of the Dudley Board of Guardians 
resolutions were formally adopted to proceed with the erec- 
tion of the laundry and boiler-house, and to provide the 
necessary machinery; fittings, and fixtures, at a cost of nearly 
A; 10,000. l ۱ | l 


| Haren are the architects. 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE design of Mr. Percy Robinson, of Albion Street, Leeds, 
has been selected in a limited competition for Parochial 
Hall and Classrooms opposite St. Martin's, Potternewton, 
Leeds. 


THE time for sending in designs for the Great Clacton 
Holland Road Board School is extended from 26th July 
to 2374 August. We are- glad to note that the Board 3150 
promise a professional assessor, and that the architect whose 
design is accepted will be employed to carry out the work 
at the usual charges. 


THE conditions of the Bristol Central Reference Library 
competition promise well for the result, as Mr. E. W. 
Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., is appointed assessor, and it is stated 
that Ais decision will be final. The guinea deposit for con- 
ditions is refunded if the conditions be returned within a 
month from the date of their issue. | 


THE Norfolk Market Hall competition, Sheffield (limited to 
local architects), has resulted in the rst premium, £100, 
going to Messrs. Holmes and Watson; 2nd, £50, to Mr. 
H. I. Potter, A.R.I.B.A.; 3rd, £25, Mr. Jas. Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., on the advice of the assessor, Sir Wh.. Emerson. 


mS TET م‎ meum سو‎ ent 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By R. BROWN. 


REEORTS from various sources, commercial and otherwise, 
indicate continued activity and prosperity in Canada. 
A great number of new corporations are being formed. The 
Dominion Government will build a special hall at the Osaka 
(Japan) Exhibition for the showing of Canadian wares. The 
Vancouver Power Company, in conjunction with the Columbia 
Electric Railway Company, are undertaking important work. 
One feature of the power scheme will be a tunnel two miles 
long cut in the rock to connect two lakes involved. l 

The Cape Breton Red Granite Company is being organised 
to develope the quarries of red granite at Barrasois, Nova 
Scotia. 

The city of Sherbrooke has accepted Mr. Carnegie's offet 
of a gift of $15,000 for a new free library building. 

New settlers are pouring into the North-West. Transac- 
tions are reported concerning blocks of 70,000 acres and 
1,100,000 acres changing hands. Near Craik some capitalists 
have an idea of forming a 36 square mile farm. 

The railways are building freight sheds and increased 
accommodation for traffic. Grain elevators are being built 
of tile and steel, on pile and cement foundations, at vanous 
points to handle the yearly increasing produce. l 

The new steel plant at the Soo is now in active operation, 
turning out over 500 tons of rails per day. The company 
have booked orders in Canada for 100,000 tons, including 
35.000 tons for the Dominion Government. United States 
manufacturers in the effort to kill competition are underselling 
in the Canadian market to the extent of $7 per ton. 

Last month the building permits issued in Toronto 
amounted to $493,560, an increase of $325,222 over the cor 
responding month of last year. For the whole year up 0 
date there is an increase of $730,699 as compared with last 
year. l 

The grain shipments from Canadian ports are greatly increas- 
ing. while those from American ports are falling off. The 
total shipments for the week by way.of Canadian ports were 
1,002,265 bushels, against 742,806 by way of America 
Atlantic ports. l 


BosroN.—The new building for the Conservatoire of Music 
is rapidly approaching completion. Messrs. Wheelwright and 
The building has a frontage 

120 ft. on Huntington Avenue, the main thoroughfare, an 
180 on Gainsborough Street. Terra-cotta brick and stone, 
all of a grey colour, form the material of the walls. There 
are sixty recitation rooms, well lighted and ventilated, and 
every effort has been made to render them sound-proof. In 
addition to these rooms there are two fine auditoriums on the 
amphitheatre plan, one with a seating capacity of 1.000, and 
another of about 400. The smaller auditorium will be u 
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for lectures and pupils' recitals. A fine pipe organ will be an 
important feature of the large auditorium, for in this hall, will 
be given the principal faculty and advanced pupils’ recitals 
throughout the school year. With the. new building, 
which will be occupied in the fall, a new system 
will be introduced. The girls studying will no longer 
live in the building devoted to educational work. Ten 
or twelve separate dwellings will be erected to provide for 
them on land adjacent to thé new building, and they will 
live in families of about twenty-five to each house. The dor- 
mitory system thus planned will be similar to that at Radcliff, 
Wellesley, and Smith. 


BROOKLINE (adjacent to Boston), a residential town, is revis- 
ing its building laws to encourage the erection of a better class 
of three-storey apartment houses. According to hitherto exist- 
ing laws every four-storey apartment house was required to 


be fireproof, whereas the regulations governing three-storey | 


apartment houses were not so exacting. The result has been 
the building of inferior three-storey structures, which could 
be built for less money, although bringing less ultimate 
revenue to the owner than in a four-storey apartment. There 
is a growing feeling that a radical overhauling of the building 
Jaws of the town is needed, and an expert will shortly be 
appointed to report upon them. 


Tue old buildings contiguous to the Old South Church, 
Boston, will soon be removed. A temporary roof will be 
erected over some of the: stores while the work on the new 
buildings is in progress. . ۱ ١ 1 


Tue Unitarian Society of East Boston will build a new church 
of stone, brick, and wood, from plans by Mr. Walter Atherton. 
There will be seating accommodation for 350. Stained glass 
windows from the old building will be re-set in the new struc- 
ture. 


THE American School of Classical Studies in Rome recently 
completed its fifth year of active work. Last year there were 
fourteen students, including several college instructors; while 
the present year opens with an attendance of about thirty. 
The work will be directed by Richard Norton and Professor 
Francis A. Kelsey. Two fellowships are offered annually for 
competitive examination. 


MR. L. A. GUDEBROD, of New York, has submitted a design 
for a memorial arch proposed to be erected in Richmond, 
Virginia, to perpetrate the memory of Jefferson Davis. This 
has been approved by Mrs. Jefferson Davis and the com- 
mittee in charge, and the arch will be erected in Monroe 
Park as soon as practicable, at a cost of about $75,000. The 
Boston Transcript says:—" It would be difficult to imagine 
any form of monument more inappropriate for Jefferson Davis 
than a triumphal arch." 


Mr. EDWARD ROBINSON, formerly in charge of the department 
of classical antiquities at the Boston Art Museum, was recently 
elected to the important post of chief director, succeeding 
General Loring, who resigned. 


IN New York the other day the Board of Estimate rejected 
the plans of Horgan and Slattery (who are called the 
" Tammany architects") for repairs and alterations to the 
County Court House. Comptroller Grant said it was better 
not to let the firm touch the building, even though the city 
be put to greater expense. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & FRAZERI, architects, of Boston, are 
carrying out a typical city house in Commonwealth Avenue 
for'Mr. E. C. Standwood. It has a frontage of 25 ft. and a 
depth of 75 ft. . The front is built of brown, Roman-shaped 
bricks, 12 in. by 177 in., with sandstone string courses, quoins, 
and window trimmings. The style is Elizabethan in charac- 
ter, the chief parts of the interior being carried out in the 
same style. The dining-room is finished in mahogany, with 


beams in ceiling and a dado 814 ft. high. The library, which | 


15 on the second floor, is 18 ft. by 24, and is finished in dark 
oak, with considerable carving. The ceiling is ribbed in 
plaster work with medallions, modelled after the book-marks 
of old Venetian and Flemish printers. The drawing-room, on 
first floor, and the main hall and vestibule also have rich 
plaster ceilings in the style of Old English work. For fire- 
place facings and hearths, imported marbles and French 


Caen stone have been used in the more important rooms. The 
windows of the principal rooms have lead glazing, with crystal 
plate glass. "There is considerable wrought iron work on the 


exterior in the form of balconies and grilles to basement 
windows, and a fence to the front yard 6 ft. high, ` 


— Á—M Y) Jonas 
. OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOLBORN-TO-STRAND IMPROVEMENT 
| COMPETITION. 


. DESIGN PLACED FIRST. 


"HENRY T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


۲۲۱۲۷۲ illustration of the design in. this limited competition 
was confined to geometrical drawings. It is, therefore, of 


some interest to judge of the perspective effect which is here 


rendered for the first time in regard to the central feature of 
Mr. Hare's able design, which was placed first by the 
assessors, Messrs. R. Norman Shaw, R.A., and W. E. Riley, 
architect to the County Council. 


ITALIAN STUDIES. 
It will be interesting in connection with the examples of 


"work by Palladio we publish this week to give the following 
extract from Mr. Anderson's admirable book on the. Renais- 


sance in Italy, published by Mr. Batsford. 

«ሽር has been said that in Brunelleschi's hands the architec- 
ture of the Renaissance had a Tuscan or provincial character, 
while in the hands of Alberti it became more Roman, and it 
may fairly be claimed that if Bramante went further and 
rendered it national or peninsular, Peruzzi, Saumicheli, and 
ultimately Palladio made it European. 

“ The early work of M. Lombardi or other Northern masters 
does not show so close an approximation to Grecian art as 
Saumicheli displays in his Ponta del Palio, Peruzzi in his 
Massimi, and Palladio in his latest Vicenza palaces. 

* 'The cleverest architect of the late Renaissance was unques- 
tionably Andrea Palladio, of Vicenza, 1518-80, whose remain- 
ing works show him to have been a man of fine perceptions. 
and no little originality. Vicenza, his native town, where he 
lived, worked, and died, is of great consequence to the study 
of the Late Period. From the time of Inigo Jones down- 
wards Palladio has been particularly admired in this country, 
and his name has here attained quite a fictitious importance. 
Why he should be better known and more honoured *han 
Brunelleschi, Bramante, Peruzzi, or Saumicheli it is difncult 
to understand, unless it be that he showed what could be 
done on a small scale, and with simple and cheap materials. 
It has been said that he knew how to make a building ‘ grand 
without great dimensions and rich without much expense.' 
In his works one does not find marble or precious stones, for 
his genius was stifled in an inferior kind of cement, and he 
seems to have rejected all idea of colour effect. It is this 
which makes Vicenza one of the dullest and most depressing 
towns in Italy, and has led to the remark that there ‘ the cold 
hand of that fiend of virtuous poverty in architecture lies 
heavy in many places’ But in no place was the tide of the 
barocco or rococo fashion more firmly stemmed than in 
Vicenza. Indeed, to Palladio's influence is due the great 
superiority of the whole of the late Venetian work over that 
of Rome and Genoa, other active centres at the time. Nearly 
all the palazzi in Vicenza are constructed of brick, wood, and 
stucco.” Ä 

The Palazzo Communale, or Palazzo de Consiglio Municipo 
or Prefettizo, which we illustrate, is a comparatively small 
building standing opposite Palladio’s earliest and greatest pro- 
duction. This belongs to a period in Palladio’s life about 
20 years later, and being more distinctively Palladian, is so 
much the poorer art, yet it is still a beautiful and interesting 
work, and by no means lacking in originality. The first floor 
being only marked by the balcony on the front, and without 
secondary pilasters and entablatures, the two storeys merge 
into one another. in a somewhat happy manner. 

Palladio is perhaps on the whole more to be blamed for the 
use of shoddy material than for departure from truthful design 
and appropriate use of parts. ۱ 


——— — موھ 
Work will begin forthwith in connection with the enlarge-‏ 


ment of Victoria Station by the London, Brighton, and Soutly 
Coast Railway. . | 
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RE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


SIR,—My attention has been drawn to the list of com- 
petitors in yesterdays Times for the above Cathedral, 
amongst which my name appears. 

I beg to state that if my design for this Cathedral—sub- 
mitted in the first competition some years ago—has been 
laid before the assessors in this second competition, it is 
by an act of the Committee, unauthorised by me, and in 
Opposition to my expressed desire. 

The Committee asked me a year ago to send them my 
drawings, which were placed first in the previous compe- 
tition; this I did. They then asked me to compete a second 
time, as the site was to be changed. This I declined to 
do, as I felt it was about as fair as to ask the winner of a race 
to compete a second time because the Committee chose t@ 
change the shape of the cup. A month ago Sir William 
Forwood, the Chairman of the Committee, asked me to allow 
them to retain the drawings for awhile, as the Committee 
might wish to refer to them, though. he stated they did not 
propose to place them with those sent in for competition, 
as he understood I did not intend competing again. 

To this I replied “that if they were of any use to the 
Committee they might do so, but that I did not think it 
fair to compare my design, made on certain lines to meet 
extraordinary difficulties of surroundings and limitations of 
site, with other drawings prepared for a different and freer 
site, and without such limitations: and as to competing 
again, I felt that if architects are to be asked to expend a 
years labour and money on such a work, and then when 
the most competent assessor of the time has placed a design 
first, the author of that design is to be forced to compete 
again on the ground that a certain time has elapsed, and 
the site been changed, I for one, do not care to be a party 
to such proceedings. Had I been asked to prepare a fresh 
sketch and failed to satisfy the Committee, a new competi- 
tion would have been an entirely different matter, but I feel 
I should have had the first chance offered me." 

I say this not only from personal feeling. but in the 
interests of the profession at large, to whom proper dealing 
in competitions, so long as architects have to take part in 
them, is a matter of vital importance. 

I am. Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

8, Sanctuary, Westminster, WM. EMERSON. 
July 23፤0, 1902. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF GRIMSBY. 
VENTILATION OF SEWERS. 


Dear SIR, 一 At the Local Government Board Inquiry on 
the above subject, conducted by W. ላ. Ducat, Esq., 
M.Inst.C.E.. on 22nd May, 1602. the question arose as to 
whether the Board had ever consented to a scheme of ventila- 
tion by tall shafts only and the closing of surface ventilators 
at street level. 

I accordingly sent out to 49 boroughs and 11 other 
authorities, where I understood they had abandoned surface 
ventilation, the following three questions ہد‎ 

Have you abandoned surface ventilation of sewers? 

If so. was alternate method of ventilation provided by 
loan obtained under sanction of Local Government Board; 
or out of rates? . | | 

If the former. did the Local Government Board consent 

| to the surface ventilators being closed, or have you closed 

them without consent ? ۱ 

No reply was received from 7 towns From 7 towns 
the reply was that they had never abandoned surface ventila- 
tion, and the surveyor of another town desires that his reply 
be kept private. There remain, therefore, 36 replies to be 
analysed and tabulated. | ٧ 

In the following 4 towns surface ventilaton was never 
adopted :— 


Name. - Acres, Populaticn. 
Aberystwyth .. 847 á 8,014 
Canterbury ٠ 3,955 7 ee 23 ዕርዕ 
Devizes ... ማና 967 sos 6 529 
Wigan ... sia 2,188 6:,000 


In the following 28 towns and urban districts surface 
ventilation has been entirely, or is being gradually aban- 


doned, out of the rates, 


and, therefore, 


the Local Government Board :一 - 


: Name. Acres, Population. 
Basing:toke ... 4,1904 10,009 
Blackpool ... e. 4,244 7,345 
Bootle ... 1,590 +6 
Bournemouth ss. 5,850 60,000 
Chesterfield .. 8 — 
Deal MN ee 1,111 11,000 
Eastbourne «e. 5,410 - 43,000 
Folkestone... .. 2,48€ 30,694 
Harwich ... .. 1,870 - 10,140 
Hastings ... ... 4,857 68.000 
Henley-on-Thames 34+8 6,502 
Leicester ... .. 8,586 220,000 
Lewes (Sussex) 1,024 11.238 
Lincoln  ... ... 3,891 48,500 
Maidenhead 2,123 12,000 
Norwich 7,582 111,728 
Penzance ... 472 15,000 
Ramsgate ... es 2,343 . 27,586 
Reading ... se. 5,878 73,805 
Swindon ... ... 4,246 45,006 
Tenby ... e 7185 4,500 
Torquay ... ... 3,879 33,000 
Widnes ... ... 3,039. 29,000 
Slough (Bucks ን ... 12,000 
Surbiton .., ... 2,858 04 
Sutton (Surrey) ... 1,835 17,1co 
Tipton 7 ... 2,700 32,000 
Uxbridge (Rural) ..18,500 18,300 


without consulting 


Remarks. 
Yes, to a great extent. 


Partially; all new manholes ` 


have closed covers, 

In part. 

Yes; many years ago. 

Yes ; in one portion of the towr, 

Yes. 

In some parts of the town, 

No surface ventilation, 

In the rarrow streets, 

es. 

Ves, in all cases, 

Yes, on all new sewers ; and on 
old sewers wherever a com- 
plsint is received and sanctión 
to erect a shaft obtained. 

Yes. ۱ 1 

Offending covers close] on com: 
plaint, wherever sanction to 
erect a shafı is obtained. 

Yes, in all stree:s. 

Yes, 

Manholes provided with flap in- 
lets to allow entrar ce of air 


only. 

Practically; only a few open 
covers left. 

Not entirely. 

Yes. | 

Not entirely. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes, some years ago. 

Yes, with the exception of man- 
holes where deodorising plant 
is fixed. : 

Not entirely. ۲ 

Yes, all surface grids are now 
closed, 


(NOTE.—In some of the foregoing towns works have been carried out 


with the sanction of the Local Government 


later). 


Board, and they appear again 


In the following 9 towns surface ventilation has been 


entirely or is being gradually abandoned, 


defrayed 
Board. 
considered the 


e point; in other cases their consent was 
The following are the replies to the queries :— 


the cost being 


out of loans sanctioned by the Local Government 
In some cases the Board do not 


appear to have 
given. 


- 


Whether Whether Whether 
۱ abandoned. under loan. with consent. ا‎ 

Brighton — Partly. By loan un- Ventilating shafts 
2.۴ 20 acres ET er sanction would be useless 
122,478 population oftheLocal unless the surface 

Government ventilators im 

Board. neighbourhood 
were removed. We 
did not ask the 
consent of the 
Local Government 
Board. 

Can’ erbury— Never becn System of ventilating by tall upright 
3,955 acres — ... adopted, shafts was approved of by the 
2:,000 population Local Government Board some 40 
years ago. | 

Leicester— Yes, on all The Local Government Board have 
8.5*6 acres new sewers. sanc:ioned a stheme for new tri- 
220,cc0 population butary sewers in which all the 

ventilation is effected by tall shafts. _ 

Norwich— Yes. Jtcon- On old sewers this work has been 
7.582 acres … stitutes a charged to revenue. On new 
111,728 population nuisance sewers [ provide nothing but 

dangerous standard vent-shafts, costs of 
to health in which have been included in esti- 
most cases, mates for loans and approved. 

Scarborough— Yes. . By l. an No record. They 
2,293 acres eee were probably not 
38,109 population asked. 

Southend-on-Sea — Yes, By loan. By con:ent of the 
5,172 acres ‘ d Local Government 
30,000 population i Board. 

Tenby-— Not entirely. By loan. Some have been 
735 acres... 488: M : closed without 
4,500 population consent. 5 

Tonbridge — Yes, entirely. Yes. I have relaid about half the 
1.200 acre s 


1300 population 


Weston-super-Mare— 
20,600 population 


The general. opinion as voice 


Not entirely. B 


town sewerage, and put in about 
five miles of other new sewets 
ventilared by shafts which have 
teen sanctioned by Local Govern- 


ment Board out of loan. 
y loan for the construction of 


ventilating pipes up the sides of 


buildings. 
d in these 36 replies is to 


the effect that emanations of sewer gas at street level are 


objectionable ; 
ncver adopted ; 


; that in four cases surface ventilation was 
that in 28 towns and urban districts they 
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have closed them or are closing them at the expense of the 

rates; and that in certain other towns the Local Governmen 

Board have definitely approved of such closing. | 
H. GILBERT WHYATT， 

Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 


Town Hall, Grimsby, 23rd June, 1902. 


Dear SrR,—With reference to the above report as to the 
number of towns where surface ventilation had been aban- 
doned, I am pleased ,to say that, this morning, we have re- 
ceived from the Local Government Board sanction to spend 
the amount required in venting the sewers of the Humber 
ward of this county borough by means of tall shafts, and 
the closing of all openings at street level. 

Yours truly, 
H. GILBERT WHYATT, 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor. 
Grimsby, 4th July, 1902. 


ARCHITECTURE OF OLD NONCONFORMIST 
CHAPELS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


SIR,—Many years ago I heard the old-fashioned box-shaped 
chapels, having deep galleries all round, in use amongst non- 
conformists, described as “ Stephenson Chapels," in allusion, 
I suppose, to the inventor of that particular style. 

Can you kindly inform me—or any of your readers—who 
Stephenson was, and when he flourished? 

Yours faithfully, 
LAYMAN. 


— 9 ———— | 
PROPOSED NEW LONDON COUNTY HALL. 


BOUT two years ago the London County Council, in 
their desire to secure a suitable site for the erection 
ot a new County Hall which should provide the necessary 
accommodation and be worthy of a body like the Council, 
appointed a Special. Committee to make the necessary in- 
quiries and report. The Committee has now finished its 
labours, and at to-morrow's meeting of the Council will bring 
up a report containing a proposal to acquire a site in the 
Adelphi. They state that the task of finding a site had 
been very difficult, and the delay in bringing up a definite 
proposal had been due to their anxiety to find a site which, 
while being in a central and easily accessible position and 
of sufficient area, would not be unduly costly. 

The site which has been selected contains an area of 
about 3.35 acres, and is bounded on the north by William 
Street, the Tivoli Music Hall, and Adam Street, on 
the south by the Embankment Gardens, on the east by the 
Hotel Cecil, and on the west by York Buildings. The 
development could be confined to that portion of the site 
lying between the Embankment Gardens and John Street, 
and would probably necessitate (1) the widening of John 
Street from 38 to 56 feet, and (2) the widening of the street 
known as York Buildings from about 28 to 55 feet, in both 
cases the setting back being on the side of the road next 
to the buildings; (3) the closing of part of Adam Street ; 
(4) the closing of Adelphi Terrace; and (5) the closing of 
Robert Street. A central entrance might be made in John 
Street, the principal floor being about seven feet above the 
general level of that street. On this floor there would be 
ample and suitable space for the Council chamber, lobbies, 
Committee rooms. members' room, and the rooms of the 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Deputy-Chairman, and those 
officers in immediate connection with the administrative work 
of the Council. Below the principal floor would be two 
floors of offices, and above the principal floor five floors of 
offices. The principal floor of the new offices will be kept 
at a uniform level throughout the buildings. as any change 
in its level would disturb the horizontal line of the elevation 
and necessitate steps in the corridor. If the principal floor 
is kept slightly above the Strand level throughout it would 
be about 30 feet above the Embankment. This would admit 
of a projection containing two storeys of offices, and could 
be so treated as to form a terrace along the entire south 
facade of the building and afforl an important means of 
approach from the Embankment Gardens. The County Hall 
could thus be approached on the north from the Strand 
by way of Adam Street and John Street, and from Villiers 
Street by Duke Street and York Buildings, and on the south 
from the Embankment Gardens. These buildings would 


provide accommodation for about 7oo officials on a basis 
of 150 square feet of clear office space per officer. In 
addition the present buildings upon the portion of land lying 
between John Street and the northern boundary of the pro- 
perty could be used as offices, and would accommodate about 
150 officials, thus making 85o in all This latter property 
would be available for further extension of the County Hall 


‘if necessary. The valuer of the Council estimates the cost 


of compulsorily acquiring the freehold with possession of 
the whole of the properties necessary at £900,000. The 
Committee think this may appear to be a large sum, but 
considering the advantages of the site and its position they 


consider the Council would be justified in incurring the 


expenditure. They add that, compared with that of other 
sites which have been considered, the costs would be ex- 
tremely moderate, and such a favourable opportunity as now 
presents itself is not likely to occur again. The Committee 
have not deemed it necessary to deal with the question of 
cost of erection, as that would be approximately the same 
whatever site was adopted. 

Discussing the advantages of the site, the Committee first 
point out that it possesses many advantages architecturally, 
as it will be bounded by three open sides and will be 
capable of simple and convenient planning. It would, more- 
over, have a frontage towards an assured open space under 
the control of the Council and opening upon the river. 
With regard to the extent of the river frontage, it is stated 
that it would be equal in length to the portion of Carlton 
House Terrace between the present central offices of the 
Council and the Duke of York's Column. As a second 
advantage it is pointed out that the site is a central one, 
easily accessible, extremely quiet, and has a north and south 
aspect. Objection has been made to placing the County: 
Hall in, so to speak, a back street; and the Committee think 
the objection is a strong one. It would not, however, apply 
to the present scheme. It would carry weight in the casa 
of a purchaser other than the Council, as the frontages 
would then be behind the Strand; but, as the Council was 
able to secure adequate approaches from the Strand and 
would also be able to use the important frontage openings 
upon the Embankment Gardens and the river, this objection 
is no longer valid. Thus the site is of greater utility to 
the Council than to any one else. There is also an im- 
portant fact which bears upon this point. During recent 
years the School Board, the Asylums Board, the Thames 
Conservancy Board, and the Metropolitan Police have 
located themselves on the Embankment. The selection of 
the proposed site for a County Hall would still further 
identify the Embankment as the recognised quarter’ for 
public buildings, while the existence of Somerset House and 
the Houses of Parliament on the same frontage lends an 
additional weight to this point. The Committee add that 
this is the last opportunity of obtaining a central site of 
this dimension facing the river. 

In conclusion, the Committee state that they cannot too 
strongly urge upon the Council the need for new offices. 
At present the staff was scattered, and requests for additional 
office accommodation were continually being made, while - 
the difficulties in meeting the demand daily increased. Too 
much stress could not be laid upon the serious disadvantages 
to the Council in continuing to rent outside premises, which - 
could now only be obtained with great difficulty and at very 
high terms. Even those which could be obtained necessi- 
tated a large expenditure of money in alterations and fitting 
up to make them at all suitable for the Council, while the 
frequent changes that had to be made owing to the offices 
not being firmly established had caused considerable expense 
and inconvenience. The present condition of affairs pre 
vented proper administration, and, in fact, it was impossible 
to estimate in money value the loss which was now sustained 
by the present inadequate and scattered office accommoda- 
tion. The site they now proposed would afford sufficient 
area for a County Hall which would meet the requirements 
of the Council and be worthy of the central municipal 
authority of London. The report concludes with a recom- 
mendation that Parliamentary powers should be sought for 
the compulsory acquisition of the property necessary for the 
purposes of the new offices. 

AA سس‎ 
THE transmission of electric power ፤ 56 miles from the generat- 
ing station is already an accomplished fact in America, and a 
project for carrying it 250 miles from the basins of the Big 
Meadows and Butte Valley to Chicago is under considera- 


tion. 
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THE MIDSUMMER R.I.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


1 following gentlemen have passed the Midsummer 
Examinations of the Royal Institute of: British 
Architects سم‎ 

PRELIMINARY. 


.H. Eustace Adams, Brixton, S.W.; D. M. Addis, Edin- 
x s ; Jas. Allner, Manchester; J. E. Bailey, Bushy Heath; 
D. Bamford, Manchester; T. M. Banks, Darlington; R. F. 
Bargman, Dorking; W. J. Barnsley, Walsall; J. Baxendale, 
Bolton; H. A. Beeston, Dover; G. A. Bell, Leicester; O. P. 
Bevan, Glamorgan; W. G. Blakey, Sunderland; H. Booth, 
Leeds; G. P. Boyd, Berwick-on-Tweed; J. Boyd, Oldham; 
T. A. D'Arcy Braddell, Ealing, W.; A. V. Bramble, Hants; 
P. S. Brenton, Bath; G. B. Bridgman, Camden Square, 
N.W.; W. J. Brough, Finsbury Park, N.; E. M. Browett, 
Wolverhampton ; E. O. Brown, Hants; J. C. Bucknill, B.A., 
Queen's Gate, S.W. ; R. G. Burrow, Manchester; J. S. Cable, 
Brixton; G. J. Calder, Upper Tooting, S. W.; H. J. Chet- 
wood, Essex; D. J. Chisholm, Edinburgh; C. ነኛ. Christian, 
Leicester; H. W. Clapson, Deptford, S.E.; G. L. P. B. 
v ockrell, Manchester; V. Constable, Glasgow; W. H. 
Cooksley, Glamorgan; C. Cooper, Blackburn; R. T. Cooper, 
Twickenham; H. J. Copley, Gainsborough; S. H. Corner, 
Portsmouth; W. N. Couldrey, Bristol; J. L. Coverdale, 
Yorks; C. G. Cowlishaw, Stoke-on-Trent; H. Cox, Mecklen- 
burgh Square, W.C. ; O. R. Dawes, Leeds ; P. Dawson, Liver- 
pool; R. Duckett, Preston; G. M. Dunn, Kent; F. H. 
Durant, Essex; H. Edmonds, Wolverley; W. H. Ellison, 
Barnsley; J. R. Fairbairn, Harlesden, N.W.; W. Fawkner, 
Macclesfield; G. Field, Eastboume; H. T. Field, Hull; E. 
Finn, Canterbury; T. W. Fullerton, Kilbum, N.W.; C. G. 
Fullford, Salisbury, Wilts; H. E. Gelder, Hull; J. G. Gib- 
bons, Birmingham; G. E. Gibson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; G. B. 
Gilliat-Smith, Bruges; H. H. Golding, Whitehall Park, N. ; A. 


Grimoldby, Hull; J. C. Guillet, Kensington, W.; H. M. 


Gundry, Paddington, W.; W. J. Halls, Exeter; A. R. Hamil- 
ton, Henley-on-Thames; A. A. Hands, Park Road, N.W.; 
.). B. Hart, St. John's Wood, N.W.; H. L. Hicks, New- 
castle-on-Tyne; A. Hill, Huddersfield, Yorks; H. C. Hollis, 
Montpellier, Brecknock Road, N. ; R. T. Holman, Topsham; 
H. L. Honeyman, Glasgow; G. J. F. Hookway, Tufnell 
Park, N.; B. B. Hooper, Brixton, S.W.; F. B. Hooper, High 
Wycombe; T. Hudson, Bolton; H. W. Humphry, Bourne- 
mouth, West; 5. H. H. Ixer, Clapham Common, S.W.; 
R. O. Jackman, Kingston Hill, S.W.; B. V. Jackson, Bir- 
mingham; J. M. James, Weston-super-Mare; G. W. Jarrett, 
Wimbledon, S.W.; H. L. Jenkins, Brockley, S.E.; D. B. 
Jenkinson, Rotherham; G. A. Johnson, Croydon; W. A. 
Johnson, Manchester; W. H. Johnson, Wigan; C. T. Jones, 
Hammersmith; R. A. S. Jones, Stamford Hill, N.; W. I. 
Keir, Bath; R. C. Kennard, Northampton; P. E. Kennedy, 
Morpeth; ል. G. Kiralfy, Earl's Court, S.W.; C. W. Kirk- 
ham, Bolton; W. Langcake, Sheffeld; W. C. Lemaitre, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; H. Lidbetter, Carlisle; R. B. 
Ling, Lavender Hill, S.W. ; W. A. Mackay, Ilford; S. A. H. 
Mackey, Warrington; M. R. Martin, Chiswick, W.; P. May, 
Dulwich, S.E. ; J. R. Mead, Burton-on-Trent; W. L. Mellor, 
Halifax; A. C. Meston, Aberdeen, N.B.; C. A. L. Morant, 
Bristol ; L. Morgan, Lee, S.E.; L. W. Myers, Cambridge; 
L. Nagington, Liverpool; H. Nuttall, Oldham; C. Oldrey, 
Bedford; B. W. Oliver, Barnstaple; W. M. Oliver, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; R. W. Orme, Oldham; F. J. Osbome, 
Birmingham; W. Overton, Sutton; G. F. Paget, Gains- 
borough; J. Pearce, Exeter; H. M. Pett, Brighton; J. A. 
Pirie, Inverness; T. C. Pope, Shepherd's Bush, W.; 
W. Pritchard, Lancaster; C. L. Reinmann, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea; N. A. Rew, Great Berkhamsted; C. K. Richardson, 
Wakefield; N. B. Robertson, Leicester; G. G. Rogers, 
Clapham Common, S.W.; (3. H. Rowledge, Manchester; 
P. W. G. Rudhall, Brighton; F. G. Russell, Bruce Grove, 
N.; E. S. Ruthen, Cardiff; A. L. W. Sampson, Redhill; 
H. Sandford, Gravesend; H. F. Saxelbye, Hull; C.. W. 
Sayer, Peckham, S.E.; H. R. Sayer, Peckham, S.E.; T. E. 
Scammell, Bristol; N. Scott, West Hartlepool; T. H. 
Shelmerdine, Liverpool; H. R. S. Shires, Plymouth ; G. G. 
Sigismund, Billingshurst ; S. Simons, Mile End, E.; A. G. 
Sladdin, Brighouse ; A. F. Slaughter, Reading; C. B. Smith, 
Ipswich; D. L. Solomon, Hamilton Terrace, N.W.; C. A. 
Stanley. Tring; G. H. Stelfox, Manchester; D. W. Stewart, 
South Tottenham, N.; A. Sunderland, Keighley, Yorks; B. 
H. Sutton, Lower Basildon; F. S. Swash, Newport, Mon. ; 
W. W. Tipton, Wellington, Salop; H. M. O. Travers, 


Norwich; C. P. Wade, Yoxford ; F. W. Walker, Gravesend ; 
H. D. Ward, Hastings; V. Ware, Bournemouth; H. G. 
Warlow, Sheffeld; F. J. Watson, Essex; J. D. D. Watt, 
Falkirk, N.B.; F. D. Weightmann, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 
A. Wilby, Barnsley ; O. Whittaker, Bolton; A. W. Wilkinson, 
Tynemouth; J. B. Wills, Bristol; T. T. Wills, Somerset; 
J. Wilson, Edinburgh; J. A. Wilson, Glasgow; C. C. A. H. 
Withers, St. Johns Wood, N.W.; G. Wittet, Edinburgh; 
E. M. Wood, Halifax; E. V. Wood, Essex; W. H. Wood, 
Stoke-on-Trent; F. Woods, Maidenhead; H. T. Woolfall, 
Blackbum ; H. Wormald, Leeds; W. Wright, Isle of Wight; 
H. J. Wyatt, Malta. 


INTERMEDIATE (in order of merit). 


H. J. Ash. Willenhall; A. C. Bosson, Holloway; R. E. 
Stewardson, Clapham Junction, S.W.; J. L. Fouracre, Ply- 
mouth; H. J. C. Marshall, Grosvenor Road, S.W.; (5. A. 
Farrar, Huddersfield; F. G. Johnson, Risca; J. E. Braith- 
waite, Leeds; E. G. Allen, Croydon; A. F. Benjamin, Hyde 
Park, W. ; D. Mitchell, Grosvenor Park, S.E. ; W. A. Hodges, 
Wimbledon Park ; F. W. Hayward, Minehead ; J, W. Walker, 
Aberdeen; S. A. Ramsey. Sutton ; W. E. Watson, West Ken- 
sington, W.; B. Potts, Banbury; P. J. Westwood, Grays; N. 
Culley, Huddersfield; C. L. Gill, Regents Park, N.W.; T. 
T. Sawday, Leicester; A. R. Powys, Somerset; W. T. Love- 
day. Banbury ; F. Thorpe, Oldham ; H. M. Bowes, Falmouth 
Road, S.E.; R. W. Yates, Huddersfield; A. E. Brooker, 
Forest Hill, S.E. ; H. F. Murrell, West Dulwich, S.E.; E.G. 
W. Souster, Northampton; L. M. Gotch, Kettering; E. E. B. 
Claypole, Brixton, S.W.; J. I. Tweedie, Annan, N.B.; W. W. 
Robinson, Hereford; E. G. G. Bax, Catford, S.E.; M. S. 
Briggs. Otley; W. A. T. Carter, Bayswater, W.; H. E. Clif- 
ford, Watford; R. S. Dacombe, Southampton ; W. R. Davi- 
son, Woldingham ; G. T. Forrest, Wakefield ; E. L. Haynes,St. 
Albans; A. R. Holman, Penarth ; R. Huggup, Northumber: 
land; N. T. Myers, Watford; P. C. Pilling, Westminster, 
S.W.; T. E. Richards, Barry ; F. J. Robinson, Bath; E. W. 
Slaughter. Windsor; H. R. G. S. Smallman, Herne Hill, 
S.E. ; F. A. Sprules, Sutton; F. G. Stockdale, East Finchley, 
N. 


FINAL AND SPECIAL. 


G. W. Allsop, New Zealand ; C. W. Beaumont, Tulse Hill, 
S.W.; J. H. Belfrage, Chelsea, S.W.; R. Berrill, Sloane 
Square, S.W.; W. Bevan, Strand, W.C. ; H. C. Bishop, Clap- 
ham Common, S.W.; E. D. Brown, Catford, S.E.; R. P. 
Chamberlain, Leicester; H. Chapman, Brondesbury, N.W.; 
A. R. Conder, Crouch End, N.; E. F. M. Elms, Buckingham 
Gate, S.W. ; R. F. Farrar, Brixton Hill, S.W. ; J. H. Gibbons, 
Manchester; T. H. Gibbs, Oxford Street, W.; T. S. Gregson, 
West Norwood, S.E.; B. Greig, Dulwich Grove, Dulwich, 
S.E.; P. 1. Groom, Broad Street Buildings, E.C.; P. J. 
Haywood, Marylebone Road, N.W.; W. H. Hobday, 
Stoke Newington, N. ; O. Holden, Kettering; A. L. Holder, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.; H. S. Jardine, Peckham, S.E.; 
I. M. Kent, Hailsham ; R. G. Kirkby, Sunderland ; H. Moger, 
Herne Hill, S.E.; W. J. Nash, Bournemouth; C. F. New- 
combe, Newcastle-on-Tyne; P. C. Newman, Wandsworth 


Common, S.W.; W. C. Oman, Finsbury Park, N.; 
E. O. Payne Kensington, W.; W. S. Payne, Ken 
sington, W.; R. M. Roberts, Warrington; A. R. 


Robertson. Green Lanes, N.; J. M. Ross, Gloucester Gate, 
N.W.; E. Simm, Osbaldestone ; S. Smith, Sheffield; J. Swar- 
brick, Manchester ; G. Walker, Kennington, S.E. ; C. F. Ward, 
Highgate, N.; L. F. Ward. Birmingham ; C. W. F. Wheeler. 
Horsham ; T. W. Whipp. Scarborough ; H. A. Wilson, South 


Shields; R. G. Wilson, Aberdeen, N.B.; D. Wood, Hull; ۰ : 


Wrigley, Wakefield. 
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CAMPANILE OF ST. MARKS 
COLLAPSED. 


WHY THE 
CHURCH 


VENICE, 15th July, 1902. 


T HIS morning, in the company of the engineers who have 

charge of Venice monuments, I have been all over the 
sad pyramid of ruins that marks the spot where but twenty- 
four hours ago the noble Campanile of St. Mark's raised it$ 
proud head high into the air, over which, as it were, hung 
the great gold angel glittering in dazzling brightness in the 
rays of the early sun. A landmark, a seamark, to which thou- 
sands and tens of thousands turned their eyes as they threw 
open their shutters to the light and the breeze of the morning. 
I say “where it stood.” For it did net fall. It shrank into 
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itself. It collapsed like a pack of cards. The Campanile is 
not. It has gone, disappeared for ever. A Campanile will 
rise again; but not the Campanile we knew. That has gone 
forever. And whatisthere? One of the saddest ruin heaps 
I have ever seen. It is a pyramid fifty or sixty feet high and 
over a thousand feet in circumference. They have covered 
the sculptured base of one of the three great standard poles 
of the Republic. They have surrounded the first open porch 
of St. Mark's Church that rests on slender marble shafts, but 
they have not touched it. In front of that porch stood a 
short, thick column of red porphyry, the column of il bando, 
as it is called, of banishment, of exile, to which I referred in 
yesterday's paper, as that on which criminals received their 
sentences. A huge piece of marble adhering to a mass of 
brickwork, with an iron bar run through it, was hurled, as if 
shot from a cannon, against that column. The shock made 


it leap clean out of the ground, but it saved the church. The. 


huge block of marble and brick and iron was stopped ten 
inches from the marble shaft. Other pieces, meeting no 
resistance, were hurled against the basement wall of the 
Bapistry, doing but little harm. Inside the porch the angle 
of the main body of the church is buried in debris, but prob- 
ably little harm is done. All about lie broken columns, bits 
of carving, pieces of hewn stone, huge twisted sheets of copper 
roofing (for the green sloping roof of the loggia on the top 
of the Campanile was copper); iron bars bent and broken, 
and shattered, splintered marbles everywhere—gleaming, too, 
here and there, all over the heap were pieces of the broken 
bronze bells, that, hung high up in the loggia, had called the 
senators to the Council Hall, the workmen to the arsenal, and 
the people to prayer, down the centuries, from generation to 
generation. Their tongues now for ever silent. One of the 
five bells, a small one, seemed unbroken. It lay buried in 
the debris near the top of the heap, with the entire rim of its 
mouth exposed. I think it is the one that was named 
" preghiera," that called, morning and evening, the Venetians 
to their prayers. 

And now about the why of the collapse of this colossal 
Campanile. 


(1) Though the walls were thick, thicker, indeed, than I: 


said, for they were not five feet thick, but only a few inches 
under six feet, they were really not solid. They consisted 
of two parallel walls of brick, the space, three feet wide, 
between them being filled up with broken bricks, rubble, 
cement, stone, etc. Therefore the walls were not so strong as 
they looked. 

(2) The cement used was Istrian lime mixed with sea sand. 
This lime does not become hard, nor does it adhere well to 
the bricks. Indeed, in the course of the past centuries it 
became dry powder. It is all over Venice to-day. It formed 
the cloud that hid the falling Campanile. 

(3) It had been damaged by lightning, by fire and earth- 
quake several times. On 7th June, 1398, it was struck by 
lightning. In 1401, on the occasion of festivities for the 
Doge Michael Steno, fires were lighted on the platform, and 
the top was burned. On 24th October, 1403, the same thing 
happened. In 1405 the same thing happened. In 1417 
it was struck by lightning, and the new top of wood again 
burned. On 2156 June, 1436, all the shops round the Cam- 
panile built against it were burned. On 26th March, 
I511, an earthquake split its four corners In June, 
1548, it was struck by lightning. In 1565 it was 
struck by lightning. On roth July, 1591, an earthquake 
caused it to shake from top to bottom. In_1653, again struck 
by lightning. On 23rd August, 1657, again struck by light- 
ning. On 23rd April, 1745, again struck by lightning, which 
damaged its east side severely, killing many people in the 


Campanile and near it. This was its last and most serious: 


damage, although it was not till 18th June, 1776, that the 
Republic employed the scientist Guiseppe Toaldo to put up 
a lightning conductor. 


(4) The Republic, seeing its east side to be severely: 
damaged, consulted two engineers of fame and ability, Signor. 


Zandrini, of Venice, and Signor Polene, of Padua, to examine 
and repair it. These engineers said the whole wall wanted 
support, and they proposed building a new wall against the 
old one. This was done. But the new wall was never 
properly tied to the old one. The two were practically 
separate, and so the weight of the Campanile was borne un- 
equally, and its equilibrium disturbed ? 

(5) The ringing of the bells, the firing of artillery, and only 
three weeks ago the simultaneous firing in the Piazza of hun- 
dreds of muskets had a tendency to disturb it. Also the more 
or less frequent earthquakes that visit Venice. _ 

(6) Twenty years ago one of the corner pilasters of the 


inner wall, and precisely that at the north-east corner, was 
seen to be cracked in many places. The authorities of St. 
Mark's Church, who have charge of the Campanile, as it is 
the bell-tower, had this pilaster tied up. No more cracks 
appearing anywhere, the Campanile was thought perfectly 
safe, and was let alone. 

(7) And now comes the critical point. The Loggetta, little 
marble hall, built by Sansovina, rests against the eastern wall 


of the Campanile. It had almost a flat roof. To prevent 


the rain beating against the Campanile and running down 
its side from entering this marble hall, a row of slabs of 
stone sloping downwards was inserted in the Campanile where 
the roof met it. | 

. (8) Only last week, that is, but ten days ago, these stones 
were begun to be removed, as the rain was somehow getting 
into the Loggetta, and a lead sheeting was to have been sub- 
stituted. Instead of carefully removing one stone at a time, 
they removed half of them—that is, twenty-five feet of them. 
Not only so, but they dug through the new wall of ffe Cam- 
panile, that of 1745, and struck the old original wall, which 
they found separate from the new, and full of holes and 
cracks. Whilst working, the old wall slipped down an inch 
or two. Instantly the cut made was built up, but it was too 
late. On Wednesday the 16th it was observed that the new 
wall was cracked at the north-east corner, above the Loggetta, 
where the work was begun. On Thursday it enlarged. On: 
Friday it struck across the north side of the Campanile, 
sloping upward to the second window from the ground, then 
up to the third. On Saturday it passed behind the fourth 
and through the fifth. On Sunday the situation was, to use 
the word of an engineer, * desperate," and the Campanile was 
doomed. - On Monday the crack visibly opened whilst we 
watched it, and the end came in a moment, when the whole 
structure sank into itself. ۱ 

Now for the responsibility. Who was responsible? 

First, the engineer of the Campanile is Signor Saccardo, 
who is the engineer of St. Mark's Church. But Signor 
Saccardo is not the engineer in charge of the “ marble hall," 
the " Loggetta” of Sansovina. That is under the charge of 
the authorities who take care of other national monuments in 
Venice. Secondly, these authorities in repairing the Loggetta 
roof, for which they were responsible, cut into the Campanile, 
as we have seen, as one might cut into a tree they intended to 
fell, and this they did without consulting Signor Saccardo, 
who bears the care of the Campanile. 

The cutting they did, had the Campanile been in good con- 
dition, would have had no effect upon it, but as things were, 
it was the last straw that broke the camel's back. 

To-day the Minister of Public Works, Signor Nasi, accom- 
panied by Signor Calderini and Signor Boito, have arrived 
from Rome, and an inquest will be held. 

Meantime I have but two observations to make. First, 
knowing the perilous condition of the Campanile, was it right 
to allow travellers to ascend it as recently as Saturday night ? 
Many, many, climbed its gradient steep ón Saturday, the last 
ever to do it. Was it right to allow thousands of’ Venetians 
and strangers to promenade under its shadow on Sunday? It 
was only on Sunday night the band was ordered to stop play- 
ing. On Monday morning, ten minutes before its fall, we 
ourselves were round and round examining and touching it. 
Secondly, there are too many masters in Italy. The idea of 
two monuments, built against each other, like the Campanile 
and the Loggetta, being under different authorities, who work 
independently of each other! In Venice indeed there are 
five different sources-of authority in regard to such monu- 
ments—namely, the authorities of St. Mark's the 
authorities for the care of. monuments, the ‘Belle Arti 


authorities, those who have charge of Public Works, and the 


Committee of Vigilance.- Then there is a seventh, the 
Artists, who often make their views heard in favour of not 
disturbing the old worn time-eaten face of things, and who 
sometimes hinder external renovation. | 

The Campanile weighed, it is calculated, 22,000 tons. That . 
is the mass of debris, the pyramid of material, to be sorted 
and cleared before rebuilding can be begun. Subscriptions 
are being taken up for that purpose, and half a million francs 
has been already received, as promised (£20,000) ; but of this 
another time.—A. ROBERTSON in the Scotsman, 
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AT the Moss Rigg Quarry, Coniston, Lancashire, belonging 
to the Tilberthwaite Green Slate Company, on Friday after- 
noon, in the presence of a large gathering, a huge blasting 
operation successfully dislodged a mass of rock estimated 
to weigh 40,000 tons. ` 
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THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK'S. 


|. appears to be in contemplation by the Corporation of 

Venice to build another Campanile of St. Mark. The 
cost 1s estimated at £240,000, towards which the municipal 
treasury will subscribe £20,000, and about £5,000 has been 


offered by individual citizens. But it is evident that no final 
decision can be arrived .at until the debris is cleared away 
and the foundation has been carefully examined. Mr. Somers 
Clarke, architect to the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's, is 
satisfied that nothing need be apprehended there. The edi- 
fice, he says, stood upon a vast structure of timber piles, 
covered. over with a ‘thick layer of Istrian stone, which is 
very hard and makes an admirable basis. 
posterous to doubt the capacity of piles to sustain the most 
immense weights. Not only has Venice rested upon them 
from a remote past, but Amsterdam and Rotterdam are built 
almost wholly upon wood. But a defect may have arisen just 
beneath the Campanile. Mr. Somers Clarke confesses that he 
cannot explain the calamity. Isit not possible, to say nothing 
of probability, that the very way in which the tower fell—its 
collapse within and upon itself--suggests a disintegrating 


movement in the solid mass below the level of the water? 


That a slight shock of earthquake took place is rejected on 
the spot as a theory.—Liver pool Mercury. 


The following letter appears in the Dasly Chronicle :— 

. SIrR,—In your issue of 15th inst. I find these words apropos 
of the great calamity that has visited Venice :—“ If Venice 
will not take the trouble to preserve itself, the task should be 
taken in hand by a select committee from the civilised peoples 
of the world.” If one is allowed to read between the lines 
you mean, of course, the civilised peoples of the English 
world. - The words surprised me greatly, but perhaps they 
were meant for rhetorical effect, as they wind up the little 
article very well. I wonderif any man with some knowledge 
of Italy could have said anything so arrogant or so grotesque. 
It.is high time, however, for non-Italians to understand that 
the epoch when foreigners acted as masters in Italy is gone by 
for ever. Moreover, much as we admire certain qualities of 
the English mind. the English conception of art does not suit 
Italian taste at all, and when the Englishmen of to-day speak 
of things Italan they betray the painful fact that they differ 


but little from those of the fifteenth century, such as Sir 


Thomas Hoby, Sir Robert Dallington, and William Thomas. 
I need not tell you that these men, travelling through Italy in 
the full splendour of our Renaissance, though they ‘assumed 
the attitude of keen art critics, saw m Italy nothing but what 


was low and nasty. A few days ago you had occasion to de- 


plore their inferiority. 
What has happened to Venice might have befallen any 


other city outside Italy. . The catastrophe came too suddenly 


to attribute it to any lack of foresight or care on the part 
of public. authorities. But Italy, not Venice alone, as you 
seem to suggest, will rebuild the Campanile sooner than the 
world expects, and without contributions from either Eng- 
land. France, or any other nation, and you need not entertain 
any fears with regard to its artistic success, for there are to-day 
in my country masters great enough to overshadow the glory 
even of their ancestors, Bartolomeo Buon and Sansovino.— 


Your obedient servant, : | 
| : 24010 FIORE. 
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CAPE TOWN CATHEDRAL.. 


July 16th. - 


. HOST of eminent people, from the King and Queen down- 

. wards, are interesting themselves in the erection of a 
new Cape Town Cathedral, which is to be a memorial to 
those who have fallen in the war and a thank-offering for 
those spared. A meeting was held in aid of the fund at the 
Church House, Westminster, on Thursday last week. - 

Lord Roberts, who presided, explained that the object of 
the committee was to raise about 442.000 in order to erect 
a portion of the Cathedral as a memorial. It was proposed 
long before the war 0غ‎ build a new Cathedral, and any one 
who had seen the present one would certainly wish to see 
this object carried out. What they wanted to do was to 
complete .the eastern portion, the choir, the apse, and the 
choir transept. as well as a memorial chapel, on the walls. of 
which it was intended to place the names of all those who had 
fallen in the war, not only the names of soldiers, but of nurses 


It would be pre- 
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Wales had laid the foundation-stone of the new Cathedral 
when he visited Cape Town last year, and had contributed 
1٥٥٩ to the fund. The King and Queen had also given 
generous donations. In all £16,000 had been raised, so that 
there was yet a considerable sum wanting before their labours 
were at an end. 

The Bishop of London, in moving a resolution approving 
of the proposal to erect the eastern portion of the new Cathe- 
dral as a memorial of the war, said that the country at this 
moment was full of one great emotion—a feeling of deep 
thankfulness for the attainment of peace. Speaking as a 
citizen bound in the bonds of brotherhood with those who 
had been fighting for their country, it went to his heart and 
almost moved him to tears to see the rows of young faces 
which week after week appeared in the illustrated papers— 
the portraits of those who had laid down their lives in South 
Africa. And what must those have felt who had given their 
nearest and dearest in the struggle? The whole country owed 
them and theirs a debt which could never be repaid for making 
this lasting peace possible. There must be a memorial, not 
only of those who had fallen, but of the gratitude of those 
who were happily restored to their families, and no better 
memorial could be found than this Cathedral, because it 
would engender no bitter feelings among those who had fought 


against us. 
——— 998-9 — مس‎ 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, have received instructions from R. P. Petch, 
Esq., to make and erect in the tower of Moorsholme Church 
a quarter chime clock showing the time on three external 
dials. The work is now put in hand. 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD D. Dawnay & Sons, engineers, of Lon- 
don and Cardiff, have. appointed Mr. Hilliard Stephens, of 
39, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., as their agent for 
the Metropolitan district. TN 


A LARGE clock, with four 7 ft. dials, and striking the hours, 


has just been. erected in the new tower of the Royal 
Orphanage, Wolverhampton, by John Smith & Sons, Midland 
Clock Works, Derby, and the same firm are also making 
clocks for Penn Fields Church and Wednesfield Church, both 
near Wolverhampton. 


THE Flimby Board Schools, Cumberland, are being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Manchester 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. Swan & HUNTER, shipbuilders, of Wallsend, are pre- 

senting a clock to be fixed at the junction of four roads in that 

town. 

road, and four illuminated dials lighted by electricity. Messrs. 

W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds and Newcastle, 

have the work in hand. ۱ 
JOTTINGS. 


THE Mayor of Swansea announced at the monthly meeting 
of the Harbour Trust that the new stock, amounting to 
£350,000, recently raised, would enable the Trust to com- 
mence the construction of the projected new dock at an 
early date. The scheme will cost two million pounds. 


A HUGE real estate trust is being formed with a capital of 


sixty million dollars. the purpose being to combine in pur 
chasing and disposing of real estate without the intervention 
of middlemen. The company has already secured control of 
the construction and holding of six great buildings now 
erecting in New York City. 


AT a meeting of Ayr Town Council on Monday it was 
decided to provide a refuse destructor for the burgh. 


Estimates were submitted by Mr. Young, the town surveyor, 


through the medium of a Sub-Cleansing Committee minute, 
showing that the site chosen was that in Mill Street, on the 
banks of the Ayr, adjacent to the electricity works. The 
estimated cost is—Site, £3,005 19s. 20. ; buildings, £4,099) 


and civilians engaged by the War Office. The Prince of | machinery and. plant, £5,643. 


There will be a finger post, giving the name of each 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, AUGUST 1, 1902. 


HOLIDAY "TASKS. 


FTER some years spent in learning the lesson we find 
ለ that the mental aspect of a holiday 15 as important as the 
physical one. Any professional man whose mental activities 
are kept at a pretty high pitch cannot by the mere change of 
place and scene ensure that mental rest which he needs as 
much as a physical one. His thoughts will need employment 
somehow, and if they are rightly directed will go far towards 
helping the general recuperation which he needs. The archi- 
tect might argue that the mere getting rid of one's clients for 
a time would afford enough of mental relief ! But one cannot 
doubt that a change to vacuity of thought is what none of 
us need, and none really desire. What is, therefore, to be 
desired is some object which shall exercise our activities in a 


new direction in which we can feel a genuine interest. There 
are many so fortunately constituted that they can turn from | 


the occupation of a busy everyday life to such a complete 
change of scene and pursuit as ensure the mental refreshment 
which is every now and again so greatly needed. But if one's 
profession is one's life and pleasure it will possibly be, in 
some direction bearing on it, that even a holiday will be most 
pleasantly and, perhaps, even from the holiday point of view, 
most profitably passed. The architect in many parts of the 
world may escape any concrete embodiments of his art, as, 
for instance, in a very wet holiday in the North-west of Scot- 
land. There is nothing but fishing to give a proper holiday 
tone to his thoughts under such conditions. But, if he will, 
the architect may combine some study of architecture in 
holiday expeditions with the greatest charm of fine air and 
lovely scenery. Now and then, however, to the full-blown 
architect we may imagine the utter absence of any architec- 
ture, either good or bad, may affect him with absolute relief 
and pleasure. - 

Whilst the enthusiastic pleasure in his art lasts the archi- 
tectural student will not willingly forego any chances of 
furthering his knowledge both of ancient and modern work, 
and, of all times, the holiday expedition is the most likely 
to yield pleasant results. It is worth while to remember that 
pleasure and instruction may, by a little forethought, be made 
to yield equally good results. We hope no student will ever 
hope to live down the benefits of sketching and measuring 
good work, whether old or new, but we would suggest whether 
there is not also another method of learning, which may go 
hand in hand with the pencil, and that is the habit of close 
Observation and analysis. It is easy to get into the habit, for 
instance, of calculating sizes of things—this is a most useful 
practice to the architect—it is also easy to accustom . neself 
to look for certain definite facts in building. One may ask 
oneself how far the results, good or bad, are affected by the 
outline or massing, how far helped by detail, colouring, or 
texture; in what respects a building seems to proclaim its 
purpose, or the reverse ; whether it is harmonious and in keep- 
ing, or whether it contains opposing elements in design which 
defeat each other. "We feel quite sure, from repeated obser- 
vation of designs at the Academy, the Institute, South Ken- 
singtön, and Technical Schools, that it is the principles of 
design which are chiefly lacking nowadays, and that students 
think too much of the style of a building and little clever 
tricks of details, to the exclusion of far more importar:t 
matters. May we not suggest that whenever we are con- 
scious of pleasure in the many buildings we see in our travels, 
we should encourage the habit of training ourselves to define 
the qualities which have produced this result. Dignity, home- 
liness, richness, severity, picturesqueness, rigidity—all these 
qualities are to be obtained by certain means—can we not 
learn something about it all by a continually trained observa- 
tion? In a holiday time, when our minds are free from 
quantities, tracings, specifications, and clients, may we not 
definitely form such habits of mind as will give us large returns 
both in pleasure and profit ? | ۱ 

We would like to think that all our readers, old and young, 
remain all their lives in the attitude of students. But to the 
younger of them, at any rate, we may, perhaps, without im- 
pertinence, offer the advice to take every opportunity, and 
especially holiday opportunities, to study their art in its essen- 
tía] qualities for the sake of the ultimate pleasure they will 


get out of it, and not for the mere purpose of proving their 
industry or their pedantry. We want beautiful drawings and 
carefully measured engineering sort of drawings too. Beauti- 
ful drawings are an end to be desired in themselves, but they 
may also be made means to another purpose, the production 
of fine architecture. Surveyors’ or engineering drawings are 
also of utmost value as means to an end. But the architec- 
tural student with a great goal before him will, not allow 
these means to be mistaken for the end in view, and if he will 
assiduously cultivate the art of observation, reflection, and 
intuitive analysis he will, as time: goes on, find himself less 
and less likely to be grasping at the shadows and losing the 
substances of good architecture. Were we entrusted with the 
responsible office of adjudicating on students' designs and 
examination papers we should give very high marks for short 
descriptive notices of buildings which indicated real study of 
the vital elements of good architecture. Literary style or 
embellishment would go for little in our counting up, but 
perception of important principles, however simply stated, 
would rank high. 

'There is no profession which can give greater pleasure than 
that of architecture if pursued for love of the art. If fol- 
lowed from the surveyor's or builder's point of view, simply 
to produce sound and good building, we can imagine it becom- 
ing a little dull! But in its higher aspects it is so absorbing 
and so varied in interest that its continued study may be. well 
made one of the chiefest pleasures and most lasting benefits 
of a holiday. It should never be forgotten that a whole- 
hearted devotion and enthusiasm for art, if it can be made to 
last a lifetime, is the best panacea for the disappointments 
and troubles that affect us all, and the more we make it an 
integral and essential part of our existence the more ready 
and constant will be its solace and relief in giving us holiday 
thoughts and pleasures. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
COMPETITION. 


IKE every other artist, the architect is, to a great extent, 
the product of his time, and an age occupied with 

the construction of mammoth railway stations, gigantic sky- 
scrapers, and ephemeral villas is not a period favourable to 
the style of talent which can produce cathedrals. Under 
such circumstances, the practitioner, when he aims at being 
great, succeeds merely in producing a monument of undis- 
tinguished pretentiousness, which would pass equally well 
for a church or a manufactory. At least half the designs 
now on the walls of the Art Gallery are impossible freaks— 
they cannot, by any stretch of imagination, be called flights 
—of fancy. Gothic towers crowned with 


incongruous 


cupolas and domes are a common feature, proving that ' 


ordinary minds may think alike as well as great ones. 


Clearly there is a prevalent itch for producing something | 


“modern” ; a rage for attempting to preserve the details 
of Gothic, while treating the form and mass of the Gothic 
edifice as of no account. Even the uninstructed layman 
knows that plan, form, and construction are as much part 
of a style of architecture as the shapes of arches and the 
details of ornament. It requires a certain class of prac- 
titioner to rush where everybody else would fear to tread. 
All these evidently impossible attempts are marked alike 
by a want of reverence for great existing monuments of 
architectural merit. In this competition there are at least 
a score of designs representing exaggerated parish churches 
with nothing distinctive about them but size and absence 
of imagination. The fatal notion of the supposed superiority 
of modern times rests upon these efforts like a blight.— 
Liver pool Daily Post. | 

The few designs showing an attempt to get away from 
the endless repetition of familiarities should be closely 
studied. There are some, however, which get so far away 
from the conventional Gothic as to suggest a doubt whether 
it were wise altogether to abandon the spirit of that style. 
To eschew the lifeless copying of its least important 
peculiarities is good; but there is a native English quality 
in it that is not well replaced, in a modern English cathedral, 
by Byzantine peculiarities. Some such drawings have a 
flavour of a style foreign to the very atmosphere and charac- 
ter of England—something suggesting the early Ghristian 
churches of Eastern Europe. Notably there is a design for 
a basilica with a detached campanile that looks as if its 
appropriate site would.be somewhere in the immediate 


neighbourhood of Constantinople rather than in the precincts 
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of an English city. Of examples less extreme in their 


striving after originality there are an interesting few. One, 


in particular, has a noble square western tower and a highly 
original, yet dignified and effective, development of 
buttresses, 
colour and details of the medieval and Renaissance Italian 
styles. In no instance is the attempt very convincing in its 
results. It was inevitable, perhaps, that in the designs 
leaning towards the Gothic in feeling and quality there 
should be a reminder of the typical ancient monuments of 
that style. The three giant arches of Peterborough, Exeter’s 
great door, the statuary encrusting the lovely west front 
of Lichfield, the towers of Durham, and Salisbury spire, 
are echoed, as St. Peters dome and St. Paul's clock towers 
are echoed in the designs of the opposite school. —Ziver pool 
Mercury. š TENE 

The list of competing architects, as already stated, is long, 
but one fails to find in it several names without which no 
short leet of our best ecclesiastical architects is complete. 
Perhaps this is the explanation of the undoubted fact that 


the feeling of a visitor after a first inspection of the ex- 


hibition is one of vague disappointment. Doubtless there 
are some clever designs—even a few that are exceptionally 
ingenious and effective; but the good things are thinly 


sprinkled among the many mediocre, even as the well-known . 


and highly-esteemed names in the list are to be found here 


and there in a numerous company of the less distinguished. : 


It is comforting to remember that the Committee reserved 
to itself the right to invite gentlemen other than those who 


have joined the preliminary competition to send in plans in | 


that which is to ensue. The committee has done its duty 
to obscure British architectural genius by giving any member 
of the profession an opportunity of entenng the lists. It 
must now turn its attention to the far more important duty 
of securing for its constituents competitive plans by the 
best men of the day.—Liver pool Courier. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


LERT to the advantage of being topical, the Fine Art 
Society have collected for exhibition several pictures of 
the Campanile of St. Mark's, to feed our tender sentiments of 
regret We shall not be at all surprised if the Campanile is 
rebuilt; it will be exactly in the spirit of the age to try and 
patch up the interest of a past time. To rebuild it will be to 
create a new tower, and that is exactly what we do not need— 
to have a bran-new copy of an old design. If Venice needs a 
tower just in that place she should build a new one of modern 
design. However bad it might be, it would at least record 
the art of our day. 


Tue Liverpool Cathedral Bill came as an unopposed measure 
last Thursday week before Mr. Lowther, Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, at the House of Commons. The 
needful formal proof having been given, the Bill was allowed 
to proceed, and will be reported in due course for the third 
reading. | 


ANENT the Liverpool Cathedral Competition, the Church 
Times says :—" On the whole, the designs already received 
do not, because of any intrinsic merit, lead one to very 
great hopes. At least they make one thing quite clear, the 
successful design, whosoever may be the happy architect, 
wli be Gothic. Of the eighty odd which appear on the 
walls of the Walker Art Gallery, only two. or three are 
specially interesting. We are back again where we were 
in 1886, with Gothic pre-eminent. It is well that the Com- 
mittee have left the style open to the choice of the architect, 
but apparently it will come round to the same thing. Any- 
one who wishes to appreciate the difficulty of working a 
dome into the design for a modern cathedral has only to 
cast his eye on one or two suggestions which hang pitiably 
on the walls." 


AN ecclesiastical architect has already written to offer “ his 
deep sympathy with the two eminent gentlemen who have 
been appointed to make a selection of competitors " out of 
the designs sent in to the Liverpool Cathedral Committee. . 


A STRONG indictment against «the British working man was 
brought by Mr. W. H. Lever in his remarks on the Port 
Sunlight Cottages at the Garden City Conference. He said 


Occasionally there is an attempt to use the 


that the reason why cottages which cost only £200 thirteen 
years ago cost £330 now was the fact that the same amount 
of work was not turned out by those engaged in building. 
and that there had been no rise in the cost of materials to 
account for the increased cost of the cottages. The men 
had not got better wages, but all over the country there 
was a mistaken idea in the minds of the trades he had 
mentioned that it was disloyal to their fellow-workers for a 
man to work for his master in the old-fashioned way, and to 
do as much as his power and ability enabled him to do. 
There was the impression that it would be robbing a mäte 
and taking the bread out of his mouth for two men to dg 
work which they thought ought to provide work for three. 
Wherever that policy was put in force it would drive the 
trade away across the seas, and the result would be to 
cripple England as a nation, and the first who would feel 
the effect. unfortunately, would be the very class it was 
intended to raise. Such a policy did not bring the work- 
men better wages and more recreation, and in his opinion 
that question, along with the land question, was at the 
root of the housing question to-day. 


IN reply to the above Mr. Shannon, Secretary to the Liver- 
pool Trades and Labour Council, writes:—" Mr. Lever 
should remember, in the first place, that since he commenced 
cottage building, some fourteen years ago (if my memory 
serves me right), the sanitary arrangements have undergone 
a complete change, and that the plans and specifications 
which would have readily passed then would not be accepted 
as up-to-date now. 
that wages had not increased, I can tell him that they have 
increased twopence per hour within the last ten years, with 
a corresponding reduction of five and a-half hours per week, 
in the building trades In compensation for this, I can 
safely say, taking myself as a case in point, so to speak. 
not since my apprenticeship days have I had to put more 
activity and energy into my work as a joiner than I have 
to do now; and 1. on the part of my fellow workmen, dis 
claim any knowledge of the policy or understanding of 
which Mr. Lever accuses us." 


THE value of a riverside residence came up for settlement on 
Tuesday week. “ The Hermitage," situated on the riverside 
at Hampton, fetched 453,300 for compulsory purchase by the 
London United Tramways Company. The owners claimed 
25 years purchase on £170 per annum, and 1o per cent, 
additional for disturbance. The defence placed the value at 
4,100 per year, a selling value of £2,200. 


THE National Competitive Exhibition of students’ work in 
connection with the South Kensington Science and Art 
Departments is this year being held in the Indian Section 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Imperial Institute Road, 
until 31st August. Here and there the examiners have had 
to deplore a falling away from a former standard of excel- 
lence, as, for instance, in the modelling of foliage from 
nature, where both the quality and quantity of the exhibits 
submitted leave much to be desired. In contrast to this. 1! 
may be mentioned that in full-length figure drawing the 
general level of the work, the examiners report, is high. 


THE Society of Architects is taking up the question of the 
statutory registration of architects in earnest. Hitherto ıt 
has been content to support a Bill brought forward by a 
voluntary Committee, but now a strong representative Com- 
mittee has been appointed, with power to add to its number, 
whose duty it will be to thoroughly overhaul the present sug- 
gested Registration Bill, making such recommendations for 
its improvement as may appear desirable, and subsequently 
to obtain the opinion of the profession generally upon the 
subject. If the society be supported up to this point, the 
necessary steps will be taken to bring the matter fully and 
fairly before Parliament. A meeting of this newly-formed 
Registration Committee has just been held at the Society S 
rcoms, the president, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.I.B.A., being 
in the chair, and all necessary preliminary steps were taken 
to set this machinery in motion. | 


Tue Bradford Town Hall, which was one of the typical pro- 


ducts of the Victorian age, is already obsolete in its plan 
arrangements, wé are told, for important offices have been 
bhed. off and scattered round the city centre, and the rate 
collector, sanitary officer, and. city architect have had to find 
room outside the Town Hall building. The Yorkshire Pos 
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says the interior arrangements are on the toy-land plan, and: 


it has become imperative either to enlarge or build a new one. 
The city architect, Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, A.R.].R.A., has 
made preliminary plans for alterations, which will double the 


area of the plan at a cost of about £58,000, closing up Chapel 


Street and leaving the hall surrounded by wide and level 
streets. In the new block two large lighting wells are pro- 
vided, one occupying the site of Chapel Street, and the other 
further to the rear. The floor levels will correspond with 
those in the present Town Hall. There will be a new prin- 
cipal entrance from Town Hall Street, eleven feet wide, lead- 
ing directly to the main corridors, which are to be 8 feet in 
width, whilst a public' entrance is to be provided from Nelson 
Street, 10 feet in width. The ground floor will be devoted 
to public offices, which will include those of the City Trea- 
surer, the Medical Officer, the Gas Department, and the Rate 
Collectors Department. On the first floor will be constituted 
the Town Clerk's offices, the Waterworks Department, etc. 
On the second floor there will be the City Surveyor's office, 
the Electrical Engineer's Department, and a new Coroner's 
Court, etc. The extension behind will include a new Council 
Chamber, 52 feet by 44 feet, with lobbies, Mayor's parlour, 
and a luncheon room of ٥٥٤ square feet. Running upon 
either side will be a range of committee rooms. 


WE have noted. the advisability of working local traffic by 
electric power with a thoroughly improved service, so as to 
combat the terrible congestion of traffic in town suburbs. If 
the ordinary trains ran quickly out to the more distant suburbs 
and left electrical traction to deal with the shorter distances, 
we might have greatly improved locomotion. We are glad to 
see that the North-Eastern Railway .at Newcastle are likely to 
convert a considerable portion of their system round New- 
castle from steam to electricity. | 


THE Mayor of Battersea presided last Saturday at an 
interesting function which marked the inauguration of 
a new system by which the borough will obtain 
the supply of water for the Public Baths in Latch- 
.mere Road independently of the water 
The project has been mooted for some time, and 
two artesian wells have been sunk to a depth of from 400 
to 500 feet, the output of which will, it is believed, provide 
all the water which is needed for the swimming and private 
baths at a cost of 2d. per 1,000 gallons as compared with 
6d., which has hitherto been paid to the water companies. 
As the total annual consumption amounts 
21,000,000 gallons, costing £517 10s., it is estimated that a 
saving of £345 will be effected each year. The total cost 


of the pumps, with the necessary engines and other appli- 
ances, has been 44,442, and this includes a storage tank 


capable of holding 106,000 gallons. Some short speeches 
were made, and the Mayor completed the ceremony by 
setting the pumping machinery in motion. 


WE have often been asked how many bricks a man should lay 


in a day, but this troublesome matter of ethics as to how far. 


a bricklayer should compete with his fellow in the effort to do 
a good day's work will perhaps soon be at rest for ever. A 
machine for laying bricks is now reported from Canada, which 
is to lay from 400 to 600 bricks per hour, worked by two 
men and a boy, so there is an end of your skilful layer of 5oo 
bricks per day. Door and window places cause only a slight 
delay. for the purposes of adjustment. It is suited for all 
plain work, like walls, sheds, mills, factories, rows of cottages, 
piers of bridges, and, in fact, everything except the very finest 
class of work. . Considerable pressure is put upon the bricks, 


and it is. claimed for the machine that the work is done much. 


more firmly than is possible by hand. It will, the commercial 
agent says, do the work of six or seven skilled bricklayers. and 
the opinion is expressed that such a machine, adapted to build 


a factory, say, 60 by 40 feet, could be put upon the market 


for the equivalent of £100. It is so simple that it can be 
worked easily after a fortnight’s instruction. 


By permission of Cardinal Vaughan a party of some 
thousands belonging to the Catholic Association visited the 
new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster on Saturday 
afternoon for the purpose of inspecting the interior of the 
building. During the visit an organ recital was given, and 
special music was also rendered by the cathedral choir. In 
the course of an address upon the architecture of the 


of the existing: cathedrals of the metropolis. 


companies. 


to nearly | 


cathedral, the Rev. Father Bannin said the edifice was built 


in the Byzantine style, specially chosen by Cardinal Vaughan 
in order that it should not compare in any sense with any 
The walls 
were composed of Roman brick, and the roof was sur- 
mounted by three large cupolas, which assisted the ventila- 
tion of the building, and constituted a great part of the 
strength of the roof. ۰ The campanile, 273 ft. high, was now 
the only existing example of a Byzantine campanile, that 
of St. Mark's, at Venice, having collapsed. In the interior 
the walls would be covered over the lower part with marble, 
and over the upper part with gold mosaic. The raised 
choir would consist of one solid stone weighing 12 tons— 
a solid block of grey unpolished Cornwall granite—which 
would form practically the keystone of the edifice. The 
pulpit was of Byzantine design, constructed of porphyry and 
serpentine marble, and the archiepiscopal throne would be 
of white statuary marble. A great crucifix would hang from 
the arch, dividing the chancel from the nave. This would 
be 3o ft. high, and was the design of the late Mr. Bentley, 
the architect of the cathedral. 


Tue late Colonel North little thought that whilst he was 
developing a big house and pleasure grounds amongst 
suburban villas at Eltham, the near neighbourhood of which 


augured badly for the future of his property, he was really 


providing a splendid pleasure house and grounds for the 
public, who, by the decision of the County Council the other 
day, have become possessed of Avery Hill Mansion, with 
84 acres of park land and garden, for £25,000. This is at 
the rate of about £297 10s. per acre, with some £200,000 
worth of building thrown in! - 


MR. EDGAR SPEYER, in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day, said that he and his associates were ready to furnish the 
money to build and equip the four tube lines—the Brompton 
and Piccadilly Circus, the Charing Cross, Euston and Hamp- 
stead, the Great Northern and Strand, and the Baker Street 
and Waterloo. - They were satisfied that these lines could be 
built for the estimates put before the Committee, and had 
at their disposal, speaking on his own behalf and for the 


Traction Company, in which he and his associates, as well as 


Mr. Yerkes, held a large share, a sum of 420,380,000. The 
chairman announced, after the Committee had deliberated, 
that they found the preamble of the Bill proved for the 
Brompton-Piccadilly line. 


WE are constantly being faced with curious decisions in point 


‘of law, which seem to reverse the obvious equity of things. 


An instance is to be found in the imposition of assessment on 
453,600 for the Strand branch of the London and Westminster 
Bank, which the House of Lords decides is essential because 
the manager and caretaker have access to every part of the 
building from their dwelling-rooms. There ought to be some 
scheme of plan to get over this difficulty, such as going into 
the street to obtain access to the bank proper. 


ARCHITECTURE is unfortunately still attracting devotees in 


large numbers. For the last preliminary examination at the 
R.I.B.A. there were 167 candidates, and of these 140 passed. 
If one is to form an opinion on the chances of these 140 
gentlemen on the law of average, there will perhaps be about 


‚six of them really likely to figure as artists. The rest may 
‘make worthy surveyors and become competent to see that 


building is honestly and well done, but as for making the dry 
bones ۰/06 and turning it all into arí—one requires to be 
born into the rank and title of artist! And if the architect 
is not an artist, what is he? Well, in that case the architect 
is not an architect ; he is a surveyor. 


Tur Select Committee of which Mr. Seale-Hayne is chairman 


has had under consideration the Charing Cross, Euston and 
Hampstead Railway Bills with reference to the company's 
proposal to erect a station on a site in the Strand opposite 
to the existing Charing Cross Station. The L.C.C. are de- 
sirous of widening the Strand uniformly to a width of 8o feet, 
and on behalf of that body it was urged that if the proposal 
of the company were sanctioned the width of the thorough- 
fare could not be more than 67 feet at this place. After con- 
siderable evidence an arrangement was arrived at by which 


the widening would be possible on arbitration terms, and the 


railway would have the under surface, 
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COMPETITIONS, 
THE design of Messrs. R. S. Ayling, F.R.I.B.A., and 
A. R. P. Piercy has been selected out of 27 designs sent 
in for the Nurses Home to the North Staffordshire In- 
firmary and Eye Hospital at Hartshill, Stoke-upon-Trent. 


CoMPETITIVE designs for a Victoria Memorial Hall and 
Sunday Schools at Denby Dale, Huddersfield, are invited 
from local architects. No premium is mentioned, and par- 
ticulars may be had from Mr. G. W. Moxon, Denby Dale. 


Mr. Jno. W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., has been appointed 
assessor by the West Hartlepool School Board for their new 
higher grade school competition, and hopes to begin his 
examination of the designs this week. Sixty-eight sets of 
drawings were sent in on 27th June. Perhaps the delay which 
has occurred through the communication with the P.R.I.B.A., 
and confirmation of his advice for the appointment of Mr. 
Simpson, will be more than atoned for in the eyes of com- 
petitore by the appointment of an assessor whose judgment 
they may rely upon, The delay should not be great now at 
all events. 
— M رس‎ € 


THE GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION. 


M\HE other week we noticed Mr. Ebenezer Howard's in- 

teresting pamphlet on the Garden City, and now that 
the Garden City Conference has been held in Liverpool we 
may give some further light on the subject by notes of what 
was said at the conference. 

On the desirability of manufacturers taking their works and 
workmen's dwellings out into the open country we have a 
strong note by Mr. Geo. Cadbury. He declared that working 
men did not want doles of philanthropy ; they wanted justice. 
He cordially approved the method of prosperity-sharing as 
against profit-sharing. Bournville was on a somewhat different 
basis from Port Sunlight, but both were paying concerns in a 
business sense. As it had paid Messrs. Lever and his own 
firm to take their works into the country, and so provide that 
which was necessary for the bodily and mental growth of their 
workpeople, it would pay other manufacturers to do the same. 
'The garden city scheme would meet the difficulty of land by 
purchasing a large enough area at first before land values 
increased, as they did in the towns. When one saw the slums 
where people had to live in all our towns, one could not but 
feel as patriots that England could not maintain her position 
among the nations unless the manufacturers took the people 
out into the country, where they could combine work in the 
factory and yet be in touch with the land. He would like to 
see every man with his own bit of garden. The experiment 
at Bournville had been very successful ; their death rate last 
vear was 8.8 per 1,000 against 21 in Birmingham, and at Port 
Sunlight it was about the same as against 24 in Liverpool. 
'That meant not only the lengthening of life but that the life 
lengthened was a healthy, vigorous, and happy life. 

On the business aspect, Mr. Lever said there was no room 
for philanthropic business. The relations between employer 
and em»loyed must be full payment for best services. They 
believed their workpeople were just as much entitled to com- 
fortable surroundings as they themselves were, and there was 
no philanthropy or patronage about it. He felt that happy 
villages like Port Sunlight could be planted all over the 
country wherever the Garden City Association or others could 
obtain a new area and plan the new village so as to get the 
best out of the site. He trusted that the delegates, having 
seen at Port Sunlight what was possible, would work more 
enthusiastically at their experiment, and feel that the difficul- 
ties were worth overcoming for the result that would accrue. 

Alderman E. Woodhead. M.A., J.P., then moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :—" That this conference deplores the great 
evils which arise from bad housing conditions ; rejoices in the 
success which has attended experiments in establishing indus- 
trial villages in which generous provision is made for the 
physical, intellectual, and social needs of the people; urges 
manufacturers, local authorities, and other bodies to co- 
operate with such movements ; and recognises the desirability 
and practicability of a combined movement of manufacturers 
and co-operators to fresh areas. so that new towns may be 
established on land to be purchased for the community." 
Looking at the question from the point of view of municipal 
authorities, Alderman Weedhead said one practical difficulty 


was that if municipalities established colonies in the coun 
outside the towns they would lose a deal of ratable value, 
though, of course, that difficulty might be met by incorporat- 
ing the rural districts, where possible, and utilising the modem 
electrical tramways, or possibly the municipal motor car to 
bind them to the towns. In Huddersfield some artisan dwell. 
ings had been erected, but the heavy rates and the heavy 
ground rent they had to pay forced them to stay their hands. 
The remedy was to find some means whereby the unearned 
increment of land values should go to the community instead 
of to theindividual. He believed earnestly in the taxation of 
ground values, but they would not solve the question of 
housing the poor until they had obtained for the community 
the unearned increment which came merely from the natural 
increase of the population upon the site. 

Mr. T. P. Ritzema, J.P., a member of the council, seconded 
the motion, and stated that land values formed the natural 
fund to bear the burdens of the community. They need not 
wait for Parliament, however, for, by buying an area of land 
outright the Garden City Association nationalised the land at 
once, and their scheme would settle the land question, the 
housing question, the temperance question, and the educa- 
tion question, for the people themselves would rule the city, 
and in proportion as the people were built up in body, mind, 
and soul, so they would get the city administered in a way 
which would be a credit to them and to the country. It was 
for the people to take things into their own hands instead of 
waiting for Parliament to create a garden city. 


—__ PA 


ENGINEERING NOTES. 


By C. E. GRITTON, A.M.I.C.E. 


FIRE PREVENTION. 


ESSRS. J. H. HEATHMAN € CO., of Fulham, S.W., 

kindly send me their illustrated catalogue of life, money, 

time, and labour saving appliances. Their patent extension 

ladders might be brought to the notice of Captain Wells with 

advantage. Their portable scaffolds and ladder towers are 
certain to appeal to builders and others. 


AN ACCURATE METER. i 


I have received from Messrs. Geipel & Lange, of Parliament 
Mansions, Westminster, particulars of their Vulcan Watt hour 
meter, special features of which are that the armature and 
field winding are so proportioned that either continuous or 
alternating currents of any periodicity operate it with equal 


accuracy, there being no necessity for re-calibration or adjust- 


ment when transferring the meter from one system to the 
other; low starting current, 1-15oth to 1-200th of full load ; 
small shunt loss, 2 Watts per 100 volts; extreme accuracy, 
within 2 per cent. at any point between, 1-roth and full load, 
and within 25 per cent. between 1g and full load; freedom 
from commutator troubles; calibration by screw adjustment 


of Foucault brake easy and rapid ; case dust and damp proof ; 


efficient locking arrangement of armature for transit, released 
without opening main case ; and convenient sealing facilities, 
as connections can be made and sealed without opening meter 
case. 

THE Goop OLD TimEs! 


that some old-fashioned people are so fond of discussing, 


as if they almost, if not quite, wished them back again, werc 
at any rate free from certain drawbacks and dangers conse- 
quent upon modern advances. Last week I was consulted as 
to the cause of most objectionable smells in one corner of 
the basement of a large new City warehouse. Careful examt- 


nation and testing of the drainage system proved that this 


was innocent. Eventually the peculiar and most offensive 
odour was found to gain access to the premises by means of 
the unsealed iron pipes protecting the wires for power and 
electric light, three of which passed directly to the premises 
from the Electric Company's access-chamber and conduit 
system. Unless sealed at their ends by pitch or in some wa) 


.to prevent the passage of air, the risk of explosions and im 
‚on private premises is increased, and insurance offices do we 
10 look after this frequently unsuspected source of danger. 


THE erection of the “ Charles Garrett Memorial Hall" 9 
Mount Pleasant, Liverpool, has been sanctioned by the 
Liverpool Mission Committee. It will be the mission $ 


headquarters, and will cost 440,000, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MESSRS. MARPLES € CO.’s NEW PREMISES, 
SHEFFIELD. . 


HESE premises are now in course of erection for Messrs. 
T john Marples & Co., at the corner of High Street and 
Market Street, Sheffield. The lower portion will be used 
for wine and spirit vaults The upper portion for offices 
and store rooms. It is intended to use glazed Doulton- 
ware as far as the ground floor cornice, and buff terra-cotta 
and red bricks for the upper portion. "The buildings have 
been designed by and are being erected under the super- 
vision of Mr. Walter Emden, of London, and Messrs. W. H. 
Lancashire & Son, of Sheffield, who are acting as joint 
architects. The general contractors for the work are 
Messrs. George Longden & Sons, Limited, of Sheffield. 
The contractors for the Doulton-ware and terra-cotta are 
Messrs. Doulton & Co., Limited, of London. 


AN ENGLISH HOUSE IN THE ENGADINE. 
H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


This house was designed for a site in the Upper Engadine 
Valley in Switzerland, one of the highest in Europe. Being 
over 6,000 feet above sea level, it has an extremely dry 
climate, and enjoys a very remarkable amount of sunshine ; 
the house is therefore planned entirely with a view to getting 
the maximum amount of sunshine into all the rooms. There 
are few visitors in this out-of-the-way place, where for six 
or seven months in the year the ground is covered with many 
feet of snow, and the entrance door opens into the hall, the 
dining and drawing rooms being placed at right angles on 
either side. The cost of coal transport from the nearest rail- 
way station, 4o miles away, renders an open coal fire too great 
a luxury to be often indulged in, and, curiously enough, wood 
is by no means cheap; it is, therefore, necessary to rely on 
central heating systems, either steam or hot water. The local 
building stone is a good granite, and can often be quarried on 
the site; stone roofing slates are used. As in most parts of 
Switzerland the masonry work is entirely in the hands of 
Italians, the Swiss preferring the cleaner craft of woodwork- 
ing, excelling both as carpenters and joiners. The shape of 
the house lent itself to the formation of a small garden con- 
structed on the mountain side. 


SUNDERLAND TOWN HALL COMPETITION. 
DESIGN BY.H. W. WILLS AND J. ANDERSON. 

This fine design was submitted amongst the half-dozen 
selected by Mr. Belcher for the final competition, and well 
upholds its authors' high reputation for designs of public 
buildings. 
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MUNICIPAL HOUSING. 


۳ is well to bear in mind the important part which the 
financial aspect bears on the development of better 
dwellings for the working classes, and in view of the con- 
siderable interest created by Mr. Levers paper on Port 
Sunlight before the Architectural Association in March, 
1902. Mr. Oiven Fleming's reminder of the financial con- 
ditions of that interesting settlement is very timely. In his 
" Municipal Housing: its economic basis," just issued, Mr. 
Fleming deals with (1) Nature of Housing Work of. Munici- 
palities; (2) Constructive Housing: the Theory; (3) Con- 
structive Housing: the Practice; (4) Probable Direction of 
the Movement. As the better housing of the working 
classes is a subject in everyone's mouth, and as it is un- 
doubtedly one of the most pressing problems of the time, 
any well digested summary of the main conditions of the 
problem should be welcome. and Mr. Owen Fleming's little 
pamphlet is timely and instructive. The destructive as well 
as constructive side of municipal work must be borne in 
mind. The former is compulsory duty for the benefit of 
the whole community; the latter is voluntary enterprise 
carried out on borrowed capital. The destructive work 
vanishes from sight after the loan has been repaid; the 
constructive work leaves behind it property of great value. 
The interests concerned are succinctly stated by Mr. 
Fleming as follows :—The three classes of persons which co- 
operate in the work of municipal housing are (a) the stock- 
holders; (P) the ratepayers, represented by the municipali- 
ties; (c) the rent-payers. Progress can only be made if 
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| each of these three classes is satisfied that its interests are 


being adequately watched. If doubt arises, the class con- 
cerned will either ask a higher price for its co-operation, 
or.it will cease to co-operate. It is necessary, therefore, 
to consider in detail the functions performed by each of 
these three classes of persons In a general way, it may 
be said that the willing co-operation of any one of these 
three groups can be secured by guaranteeing to it the market 
value of the services rendered by it The stockholder, 
for example, cannot very well grumble if he receives the 
market rate of interest for the capital advanced by him. 
The ratepayer will be willing enough to perform his share 
of the work if he can assure himself that, at no immediate 
loss to himself, he is building up a property that is visibly 
increasing in annual value, and even a rent-payers prolific 
power of complaint is lessened by the knowledge that there 
are numerous applicants waiting to take his place. 

The brief summary of the respective functions of these 
three classes of persons made by Mr. Fleming will enable 
the general economic position to be grasped. Market rates 
of interest on the one hand, market rents on the other, 
and a sufficient working margin between the two to enable 
temporary fluctuations to be covered. This may seem a 
simple statement of the complex and complicated housing 
question, but most complex questions can be reduced to 
simplicity by the elimination of the non-essential. It may, 
however, be urged that I have described a condition of 
stability and not one of growth. This is not, however, the 
case. The stability that I have described is a necessary 
precedent to growth. But the growth is very real. As has 
been stated, the Sinking Fund is framed on the assumption 
that the land and buildings will have become valueless at 
the expiration of the Sinking Fund period. This assump- 
tion is clearly inaccurate, as the land and buildings will 
possess à very considerable value at that date. But the 
Sinking Fund is accumulating more rapidly than the actual 
value of the property is diminishing. Therefore, at any 
given time, the sum of the Sinking Fund accumulations, 
plus the then value of the property, is mathematically bound 
to exceed the total of a similar sum taken at any previous 
period. | 

As to the practice in constructive housing, we take the 
following :—When a housing scheme has to be prepared 
the simplest method of procedure is for the architect to 
prepare a preliminary plan showing approximately the 
character of the buildings that could be placed upon the 
site. An estimate should then be prepared of the cost of 
erecting the building shown on the plan. This should 
include all the probable capital expenditure, i.e., cost of 
land, building, architects' fees, quantities, wages of clerk 
of works, lithography, and all items properly chargeable 
against capital. It is generally wise to make a preliminary 
estimate on a cube basis, founded on previous experience 
If the financial margin is then felt to be too narrow, rough 
quantities form a useful check. The sketch plans are then 
forwarded to the housing manager for the probable rents 
and annual outgoings to be estimated by him. These 
estimated figures should not be the rents and outgoings in 
force at the time of the estimate, but a forecast of those 
that will probably be in force midway through the sinking 
fund term. The figures are of great importance to the 
architect, and should, if practicable, be studied in detail; 
for it should be constantly borne in mind that the success 
or failure of any given building scheme lies not as in any 
ordinary architectural work in the absolute estimate, but 
in the relation that the estimate bears to the estimated 
production of the scheme. In order to facilitate comparison 
with the estimate of cost, the net annual income reported 
by the housing manager is converted by him into capital 
form, and this figure is technically known as the amount 
available. This conversion is achieved by multiplying the - 
net annual income by 100, and dividing it by the constant 
given in Inwood's Tables The constant, of course, varies 
with the character of the Sinking Fund. The next step is 
for the preliminary estimate of cost to be compared with 
the preliminary amount available. If the amount available 
exceeds the estimate of cost the scheme possesses the 
elements of success. In any case, it is desirable for the 
respective estimating officers to confer as to the result dis- 
closed by the comparison. It may be found, for example, 
that a deficit could be converted into a surplus or a surplus 
enlarged by some minor modification of the scheme. When 
both officers concur that the scheme is the best that can 
be devised, it is presented while in its preliminary form to 
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the Housing Committee, and if then it be fortunate enough. 
to meet with approval it is finally presented to the 
municipality in the form of a typical years balance-sheet, 
which, if approved, forms the standard with which all the 
subsequent annual balance-sheets are compared. 

If the procedure here outlined is carried out with care 
and judgment, we may well agree with the author that there 
is no reason why the housing work of a municipality should 
not proceed smoothly and without giving ground for reason- 
able public criticism. Progress will become more rapid as 
the work becomes more familiar to those concerned, and 
to this end intercommunication between the various muni- 
cipalities engaged in the common work will probably be 
of great service. Permanent movement, however, will pro- 
bably only take place along the path marked out by the 
limiting boundaries of “ Amount Available" and “ Estimate 
of Cost" If these limits are overstepped the economic 
laws violated will seek to reassert themselves. Schemes 
have been advanced, for example, for the Imperial Govern- 
ment to make advances of capital at less than its current 
market value, but this is only a form of subsidy on the 
part of the general taxpayer to help meet the rent of certain 
individual members of the community. The idea of letting 
tenements at less than their market value is open to the 
same criticism, as is a somewhat similar proposal to debit 
the Sinking Fund charges against the ratepayer instead 
of the tenants. If progress is to be quickened, energy will 
probably be more usefully employed in endeavouring to 
widen the space between the boundary limits rather than 
by overstepping them. It should be remembered that the 
widening of these limits provides the opportunity for im- 
provements in the character of the buildings, better sanitary 
accommodation, more .artistic designs, and a stronger 
financial position altogether. This widening process can 
be achieved either by :一 

(a) Reducing the cost of production by improved organisa- 
tion, taking full advantage of modern machine production ; 

(6) Increasing the amount available by perfecting the 
system of management; 

(c) Extending the Sinking Fund term 

Bearing these three points in mind, there seems to be 
little doubt that patient continuance in the present work 
will do much towards the solution of a question that is, 
in the opinion of those competent to form a judgment, 
at the root of most of our social anxieties. 


ne nn 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DAY SCHOOL. 


HE result of the first year's working of the Architectural 

Association day classes has fully come up to the antici- 

pation of the Committee both in the number of the students 
and in the practical results in the work of the school. 

Architects feel that pupilage should be preceded by some 
elementary training preparatory to an office career. Pupils 
are frequently unable to take advantage of the opportunities 
offered in an architect's office because they have not previously 
studied the elements of their work; consequently they are 
only beginning to learn something about architecture when 
their articles terminate. A year or two spent in such a school 
as is now established will enable a student to acquire, at 
moderate cost, the rudiments of his work, before learning in 
an architect's office the practical details of his profession. 
The school will have the further advantage of testing the 
student's aptitude for the profession. If he should find the 
work uncongenial he can abandon the pursuit of architecture. 
Many architects do not care to receive pupils who are be- 
ginners, but they would probably take young men if.well 
grounded. In many cases the period of pupilage might be 
shortened.* 

Students already articled and unable to attend the day 
school every day of the week can. with the concurrence of 
the architect with whom they have been placed, make special 
arrangements for partial attendance if desired. Such students 
are advised to attend the evening lectures. The master is 
always pleased to consult with architects respecting their 

upils work at the school. ۱ 

The students will be under the direct control of a 

thoroughly qualified architect as master, assisted by such staff 


ID 7 gs, oe ^ 0 0 
*[t is a recognised practice among leading Civil Engineers to give 

their pupils special educational facilities beyond those afforded in 

their aces during their term of articles, as part of their professional 


training: 


as may be necessary. The terms will be as follows :—Winter 
term, commencing 29th September, 1902, and ending 200 
December, 1902; spring term, commencing r2th Januar, 
1903, and ending 4th April; summer term, commencing 4i 
May and ending 18th July, 1903. The hours will be from 
9.45 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 1 p.m. on Saturdays. The mid-day 
interval will be x to 2 p.m. Students wishing to join the 
school must submit a satisfactory letter of recommendation 

The fee for the full course is 15 guineas per term, or 4 
guineas per annum ; or, for the lectures only, two guineas per 
term, or five guineas per annum for either the history or con- 
struction course. All fees are due in advance, and cheques 
should be made payable to “ The Architectural Association." 
After payment of the fees for the first or second year's course, 
students will be eligible for election as ordinary members of 
the Architectural Association without payment of the usual 
entrance fee of two guineas, and as ordinary members they 
would be eligible to compete for the prizes and studentships. 

The following subjects are included in the curriculum .— 
First Years Course: The Studio :一 The use of instruments 
and scales, freehand drawing, elementary perspective, orders 
of classic architecture, elements of the various styles of archi- 
tecture, elementary construction, sketching and measuring de 
tails and portions of existing buildings. Lectures :—History 
of architecture, 36 lectures (illustrated by visits to buildings 
and museums); elementary construction and materials, 36 
lectures (illustrated by visits to workshops and buildings in 
progress). Work in the studio will be carried on daily, varied 
by visits to buildings, galleries, and works in progress, as vill 
be arranged from time to time. The studio will be visited by 
the master, whose assistant will be in constant attendance 
during the working hours of the school. The lectures will be 
delivered by the master on two afternoons in the week. There 
will be 72 lectures, 36 on the history of architecture, and 36 
on elementary construction and materials. "Twelve on each 
subject in the term. 

The master is Mr. Arthur T. Bolton, A.R.I.B.A. (Soane 
Medallist 1893, R.I.B.A. Medallist, essays, 1895). 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


July 30, 1902. 
A LOST COMPETITION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


Dear SIR, 一 As far back as last November deposit guineas 
were sent to the Glasgow Corporation re a large artisans 
dwellings competition. Designs were sent in early in 
February. We are now approaching autumn, but competitors 
have not received any news from the Corporation, nor have 
the papers contained any. 

This letter, if room could be found for it, Mr. Editor, in 
your busy columns, may result in some Glasgow reader send- 
ing the local gossip as to the doings of the Corporation in this 
matter; there surely must be some local grumbling. 

Why should architects guineas be locked up for an in 
definite period. or be asked for at all? An explanatory circular 
should be sent by the Town Clerk to all depositors, should 
some unusual cause of delay have arisen. ۱ 

Yours very obediently, 
ARCHITECT. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


SIr,—It is always well to be sure of one's facts before com- 
mitting oneself to definite statements. As the committee had 
caused the names on the drawings to be covered over, the 
question of authorship must in many cases have been open 
to doubt. Design No. 83 is a case in point. In face of > 
fact that my name does not appear in the official list 0 
competitors, was it not a little rash to so emphatically credit 
this design to me? I cannot substantiate more than the 
shadow of a claim to such an honour, as you will find when 
the names of the actual authors of the various designs er 
made public. 

Yours truly, 
Rost. WEIR SCHULTZ. 


a A a 


THE Yorkshire Dales railway from Grassington to ee 
about nine miles long. was opened on Tuesday. ii y 
line, which will be worked by the Midland Railway Compan)» 


ከ35 cost £,72,000¢ 
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THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, 


NHE Select Committee appointed to inquire into the sys-. 


tem of ventilating the House of Commons met recently 
in Committee Room No. r4. under the presidency of Mr. 


Akers Douglas. The Scottish members present were Sir. 


John Batty Tuke and Dr. Farquharson. Mr. Dick Peddie, 
architect, Edinburgh, in reply to questions put by Sir 


Michael Foster, said he had made an examination of the. 
existing arrangements for the ventilation of the House. In: 


his opinion the ideal method would have been to draw in 


the air from above, and not from below as at present. In 
order to supply a. sufficient ventilation for all the occupants. 
of the House, it would be necessary, under the existing ' 
arrangements, to introduce air in such volume through the. 
floor of the House as to make it uncomfortable for the 
members On the other hand, if the air had been intro- 


duced from above and extracted from below, it would 
have produced better results without discomfort to the 
members. He thought it would be very unwise to make 


any startling innovations in the existing arrangement, which, . 


however, might be improved in some respects. "There were 
certain defects which he believed could be easily remedied. 
The analysis which had recently been taken of the air in 
the House was on the whole satisfactory, showing that the 
amount of carbonic acid gas under normal conditions was 
far from excessive. 
better to endeavour, if possible, to make the existing arrange- 


ments more certain and effective in their operation. It. 
should be possible to force into the chamber, if it were: 


required, much larger quantities of air than did pass into 


the House at present. The existing arrangements for treat- 


ing the air before it was sent into the House were of a 
primitive kind. There was nó systematic attempt to wash 
the air. His impression was that the screens were fairly 
effective in capturing “the grosser particles in the atmosphere, 
though they did not succeed altogether in keeping out fog. 
It would be a wise thing to introduce a better method of 


treating the air by means of steam pipes. He suggested a 


slight alteration in the existing fan so as to make it more 
effective in its operations, and made several minor recom- 
mendations with the view of improving the ventilation at the 
outlets of the House. As to the present system of lighting 


the House, he said the gas burners behind the glass ceiling ۰ 
produced a great deal of heat in the upper part of the cham 


ber, and: suggested: that the electric light should .be sub- 
stituted for gas. He pointed out a number of defects in 
the sanitary arrangements of the House, and suggested im- 
provements. 
also called, and gave evidence as to recent observations they 


had taken of the air of the House. Considering the number 


of people in the chamber at the time the results of these 
observations were extremely good, revealing. the presence of 
a comparatively small percentage of carbonic acid gas in the 
air. Dr. Haldane thought that although these results were 
good, an effort should be made to reduce the amount of 
carbonic acid gas in the air of the House. All three wit- 
nesses agreed that the ventilation of the Committee rooms 
was far from satisfactory even with the fans in operation, 
but the air of the library, tea-room, and other apartments 
was admitted to be good. | 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

( ‚N Saturday week members of the Devon and Exeter 

! Architectural Society were the guests of Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, F.R.1.B.A. (President of the Society of Architects), at 
Truro. The party arrived by train at half-past nine in the 
ann and were met at the station by their host, who had 
tea ready for them at the refreshment rooms. 

Át present the building of the Cathedral gives Truro a 
special architectural interest, .and this fact largely influence 
Mr. Trevail in extending a welcome to professional colleagues. 
The morning was devoted to.a tour of inspection, the first 
visit being paid to the immense viaduct which the Great 
Western Railway Company are building at Carvedras, and 
which affords a striking example of engineering masonry. 
Messrs. Relf & Son, of Plymouth, are the contractors. The 
water fall, the Victoria Gardens, and the new municipal cattle 
market were next seen. From here the visitors proceeded in 


That being so, he thought it would be 


Mr. Butterfield and Dr. J. S. Haldane were 


cabs to Kenwyn Church, where they were received by the 
Archdeacon of Cornwall, who is the vicar, and whence a 


‚capital general view of the city and its environments was 


obtained. The Passmore Edwards Free Library and County 
Technical Schools, St. Mary's -Wesleyan Chapel, and the 


museum buildings of the Royal Institution of Cornwall called 


for attention, the company being welcomed at the last named 
place by Major Parkyn, F.G.S., secretary of the Royal Insti- 
tution, and Mr. Penrose, the curator. A long stay was made 
at the Cathedral, where Mr. Price, the genial clerk of works, 


described the construction of the nave and the central tower, 


two great undertakings now in hand. Some of the adven- 
turous spirits went to the top of the tower—at least, so far 
as it has yet been raised—a height of about 150 feet: The 
first stage of the ascent was made by means of the steam lift, 
used for the conveyance of workmen and materials up and 
down; the second stage was scarcely so easy or comfortable, 
as it involved some ladder climbing. Within the completed 
portions of the Cathedral the visitors were conducted round 
by Chancellor Worlledge, who showed them the very valuable 
plate, and pointed out many other objects of interest. A 
glance at the chief buildings in the main thoroughfare of the 
city concluded the tour, after which lunch was served at Mr. 
Trevail's residence. 


an መመን‏ ڪڪ 


IONA CATHEDRAL. 


ir following letter appeared in the Sco/sman on Satur- 
day :一 

Sir The Mayor of Venice continues “to receive from 
all parts of Italy and from abroad money for the purpose of 
reconstructing the Campanile of St. Marks" ^ ^ | » 

The above appeared in your issue of yesterday, while on 
Tuesday appeared Lady Frances Balfour's letter regarding 
the niggardly nature of the restoration of Iona Cathedral, 
such niggardliness being rendered necessary by lack of funds. 
What a contrast between the spirit exhibited by the Italians 
in their misfortune, and the manner in which our country- 
men would seem to be treating the restoration of this ancient 
building—a building which should of all others be our 
national pride! We Scots, I'm afraid, are prone to arrogate 
to ourselves all the national virtues and to consider the 
Italians hut a poor set of creatures, and yet when one (and 
that out of very many) of Italy's national monuments requires 
restoration how promptly and willngly these same Italians e 
put their hands deeply into their pockets! The contrast is 
the reverse of flattering to us, all the more so as the Italians 
have scores of such national monuments for every one that 
we possess. . ' a. 

Let us hope that Lady Frances Balfour may be mistaken 
in the work of Messrs. M‘Gibbon and Ross, and that they 
will yet make as grand a restoration of Iona as Dr. Rowand 
Anderson has done of Dunblane. One would have wished 
that their letter had been a little more reassuring. They 
have an opportunity of restoring a building of world-wide 
historical importance, and surely an antiquary like Mr. Ross 
can be trusted to see that nothing gross or distasteful or 
not in keeping with the ancient fane will be permitted on 
the work. 

The main difficulty, however, seems to be want of money. 
There has been no public appeal for money. Why 
cannot the trustees form an influential committee and 
issue an appeal, and surely all true Scotsmen at home and 
abroad will not see the cradle of Christianity in our land 
suffer for the want of a few pounds! > -~ ۱ E 

I was in York Minster at service some few years ago, and 
I heard a famous dignitary of the Church of England making 
an eloquent appeal for funds for the restoration of that 
stately pile. His closing words, which are most touching, 
I think apply strongly to the present case. He said, “ Shall 
this stately building, reared in an age of penury, be allowed 
to go to ruin in an age of plethoric wealth !’—I am, &c., 
በብ we. و‎ 1777 C. S.. 

人 
BUILDING NEWS. 
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TE Sanitorium at Ochil Hills, Scotland, was opened 
recently. The building 1s 800 ft. above sea level, and 
has accommodation for 66 patients. It is constructed of 
blue whinstone, with red sandstone facings, and has Cost 
-£35,000 to erect. 
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THE new Presbyterian Church in Springwell Road, Orrell, 
which was opened recently, has accommodation for 230 wor- 
shippers, and the total cost, including land, is only £1,600. 
Mr. T. G. Williams, of Liverpool, was the architect. 


THE new church of St. Oswald, Chapel Green, Bradford, 
which has cost £15,000, was consecrated last Sunday week 
by the Bishop of Ripon. The architects for the structure 
were Messrs. T. H. and F. Healey, of Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 


THE new church of St. Columbia, Middlesbrough, which has 
been designed in Early English Gothic by Mr. Temple Moore, 
of Well Walk, Hampstead, was consecrated by the Archbishop 
of York last Saturday. The cost of the edifice, including 
site, is £8,800, and the accommodation is for 1,000 wor- 
shippers. Messrs. Allison Bros., of Middlesbrough, were the 
contractors. Our readers will do well to see any of Mr. 
Temple Moore's churches. 


THE new Sunday Schools at St John’s, Rastrick, near Brig- 
house, which have cost nearly £4,000, were opened on Satur- 
day afternoon by the Bishop of Wakefield. The building was 
designed by Mr. B. Stocks, of St. Peter's Street, Hudders- 
field. 


Tue foundation stone of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral 
of St. Anne's, Cookridge Street, Leeds, was laid on Satur- 
day afternoon by Bishop Brindle. The building, which is 
designed by Mr. J. H. Eastwood, of Cheniston Gardens, 
Kensington, W., is estimated to cost £45,000, and the site 


£30,000. 


Tue Middle Ward District Offices, Hamilton, N.B., de- 
signed by Mr. Alex. Cullen, F.R.I.B.A., were opened last 
Friday. The structure is designed to correspond with the 
County Buildings, but the details of both the exterior and 
interior are more freely treated. The building is said to 
be one of his best. 


THE new Western esplanade at Ryde, which has cost 
£16,000, was opened last Friday by Princess Henry of 
Battenberg. 


Tue foundation stone of a dormitory and offices in connec- 
tion with the Leeds Reformatory School at Adel was laid 
last week. Messrs. T. Winn & Sons, of Albion Street, 
Leeds, are the architects. 


Te memorial stone of the Lady Forester Convalescent 
Home, Craigydon, Llandudno, was laid on the 24th ult. by 
Lord Wenlock. The building, which was designed by Mr. 
E. B. L'anson of Lawrence Pountney Hill, E.C., is to 
accommodate about 60 convalescents. The contractors are 
Messrs. W. Brown & Son, of Salford, and the grounds have 
been laid out from the designs, and under the supervision of, 
Mr. W. Pierce Williams. 


THE dedication service in connection with the new St. 
Peters Schools, Wolverhampton, was conducted by the 
Bishop of Lichfield on the 22nd ult. The schools will 
accommodate 850 children, and will cost £6,000. The 
architect is Mr. F. T. Beck, and the builders are Messrs. H. 
Willcock & Co., both of Wolverhampton. 


Sr. CUTHBERT’S CHURCH, Firvale, Sheffield, was conse- 
crated yesterday week by the Archbishop of York. The 
edifice, which will cost about £7,000, was designed by Mr. 
J. D. Webster, of St. James Street, Sheffield, and will 


seat 700 worshippers. 


Tre foundation stones (three) of the Y.M.C.A. new build- 
ings at St. Helens were laid last week. They have been 
designed in the Renaissance style and will be faced with 
Ruabon brick and terra-cotta dressings. Messrs. Briggs & 


WILLES 
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Wolstenholme, Blackburn and Liverpool, are the architers 
and Mr. J. Ellison, of St. Helens, is to be the builder, Th 
cost is estimated at £8,500. ۱ 


Mr. A. P. Fry, of Liverpool, has been selected as the 
architect for the new building for the Country Hospital 
for Chronic Diseases of Children at Heswall A plain 
building is to be erected as soon as £30,000 is in hand, 


THE foundation stones of a new Wesleyan Church x 
Durham were laid on Wednesday, 23rd July. the principal 
stone being laid by the Right Hon. the Earl of Durham. 
The site is the one adjoining the Shire Hall in Old Else. 
The church is in the decorated style of Gothic, with a tower 
and spire rising to a height of 100 feet. The church con. 
sists of nave, transepts, choir and organ chamber, and vill 
accommodate about 500 on the ground floor, including the 
choir, and 120 in the gallery, which is placed at the front 
end of the church. Direct access may be gained from the 
church to the school, which consists of an assembly room, 
round which the infants’ room and class rooms are grouped. 
The scheme also comprises a ladies room, kitchen. vestnes 
for the minister and for the choir, and a large Guild room. 
which is placed on an upper floor Ample lavatory 
accommodation is provided, separate for each sex and de 
partment. The interior woodwork of pews and open 
waggon-headed roof will be pitch-pine, also other woodwork 
in sight. The tracery windows, filled with omamental 
leaded lights, form a pleasing feature of the design. The 
cost of the buildings will be about £7,200. The architects 
are Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, of Bradford. 


— Be 
TRADE NOTES. 


THE Isolation Hospital, Ilfracombe, is being warmed ant 
ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied bi 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Newcastle 
and Leeds, have been instructed by the Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Corporation to erect a clock with large external dial at the 
Westgate Mission Church. 


IMPORTANT structural alterations are being made at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester. The Fireproof Plate Wall Com- 
pany, Limited, have erected all the partition walls forming the 
new dressing-rooms, divisions to boxes, enclosing new stur 
cases. etc. The architects for the work are Messrs. Salomons 
and Steinthal. 


— 
JOTTINGS. 


ar 


A NEW Wesleyan chapel is about to be erected at 7 
near Llandudno. 


A NEW Presbyterian church is to be erected at Chatham, on 
a site given by the War Office in New Road. 


THE city of Bristol has decided to spend 4,100,000 on bonded 
Mi وره‎ to meet the Imperial Tobacco Companys ۴ 
posals. 


THE Blackpool North Pier Company, having to set back their 
entrance for promenade widening purposes, have decided t0 
spend £20,c00 in altering the structure. 


THE contract for constructing the Great Northern and Strand 
Railway has, we understand, been secured by Messrs. ۰ 
Scott Middleton, of Newcastle and Westminster. t i5 
estimated to cost about £ 1,000,000. 
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HOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT WHE 
BUILDING. | 


1 T has been written that where “ Ignorance is bliss ’tis folly 

to be wise," but the man who builds without knowledge, 
trusting to his own unaided judgment, has often to admit his 
error before he has finished with bricks and mortar. 

That there should be so much greater a disposition to act 
without an architect's advice than there is to do without other 
professional aid is a little strange, since it would seem that 
a man stands to lose more through unsuccessful building 
operations than in most other undertakings. It may be that 
the average architect is less in accord with the requirements 
of the modern world than the average doctor or lawyer, or it 
may be that in building the unknown has more fascination 
than the same field in medicine or in law. But there is a great 
gulf fixed between the immortal Pecksniff and the architect 
described by a well-known American novelist, who “ knows 
more about what a woman wants in a house than she does 
herself." 

Probably if à man wants to build a house there is no better 
way than to find out the architect of a house or houses which 
he likes, and go to him, not trusting, as is often the case, on 
casual acquaintance, with an architect unaccompanied by any 
knowledge of his professional attainments. The architect 
may be judged by his work, as the tree by its fruit, and he is as 
little likely to produce good and bad work alternately as the 
tree is to produce thorns and grapes, and it would be a further 
help if he try to summarise the points he dislikes as well as 
those he likes, and let his architect know his views and, as 
far as possible, his reasons. 

The first and most important consideration is that the 
architect should be told absolutely and definitely how much 
his client will spend. When once plans are thought ont it is 
often difficult to reduce the amount to be spent without an 
entire reconsideration of the problem, and if the building be 
once started any such change is usually made with difficulty, 
and means getting less for the money expended than would 
be the case had the decision arrived at at the outset not been 
departed from. It is also well to define at the outset what an 
architect’s province should include in that debatable land 
which is sometimes under his control and sometimes not. 
The general lines on which a garden is to be laid out, the 
treatment of decorative details, chimney pieces and the like, 
which were in past times always part of an architect's func- 
tions, but are too often left to the decorator, but which the 
best architects are only too glad to deal with, not for the 
profit attaching to them, which is small, but for the satis- 
faction which doing work thoroughly brings with it. 

'The two most important points for the client to make up 
his mind on are the site to be selected and the amount of 
window space which he likes and would be contented with. 
One man's view of a pleasant site may be the top of a hill, 
from which the whole neighbourhood may be overlooked; 
while another prefers a sheltered and secluded hollow, from 
which views can be obtained of different points shut in from 
cold winds by belts of trees or rising ground. Having decided 
for himself, he can then get his architect's views as to the 
suitability of the site from a point of view of probable 
expense as compared to others, but his first choice 
should be governed by his own feelings and  in- 
clinations. It is very often possible to agree with 
anothers views for the time being, while one's original 
views and inclinations retum with redoubled force in 
thelong run. And there are probably few matters on which 
there is greater diversity of opinion than as to the amount of 
window surface which is pleasing or the reverse. And this is 
a point which the client can only judge of from actual 
buildings, and should not try to settle from drawings which 
he does not thoroughly understand. If his house is either 
over-windowed or under-windowed, according to his own 
views, he will never be comfortable in it, and his architect 
cannot settle except by reference to examples what may be 
too much or too light for him. But he should remember that 
by windows the external and internal temperatures are always 
tending to become equalised, and that it is a mistake to 
make them larger than are really required for lighting rooms. 

A third consideration which very much governs the design 


and treatment of a house is the height of rooms required, 
and this, too, is à point on which the average man has a very 
definite opinion. Anything from g ft. to 1o ft. high may 
seem to him to be a reasonable and pleasant height for a 
room, and the architectural treatment of a building very 
largely depends on this. ዲ picturesque, irregularly-treated 
house is almost impossible with very high rooms, and the 
insistence that no rooms should be partly formed out of the 
roof space, and these are points on which the average man 
has very definite views one way or the other. 

Materials, too, very largely govern the design of a house, 
and there can as to this be no safer course for architect and 
client alike than to use the materials of the country-side 
where he builds. They are best understood, and can be best 
used by the local workmen obtainable; they are, as a rule, 
cheapest, and their defects are best understood and guarded 
against. And esthetically a false note is struck if the red 
brickwork and tile roof, which are natural and pleasing in 
Surrey, are used in Yorkshire among stone buildings and 
stone or slated roofs; this strikes a note of incongruity and 
discord, and will not satisfy anyone in the long run. 

It is, on the whole, best for the client to leave matters of 
treatment and design as much to his architect as possible, but 
if he has very strong views on such points it is better that he 
should see details at an early stage than that he should insist 
on alterations (which often should largely govern the design 
of the structure) when the work is well advanced. Cases 
have been known of clients who have undertaken not to go 
near a house unti! it is finished, and although such self-denial 
cannot be expected (or indeed desired), in most cases it is far 
more likely to lead to a successful result than the fussing over 
work which is being carried out, which is analogous to the 
child's action in pulling up the plant to see how it is growing. 
And it is wise for the architect to study his client's tastes and 
habits. It is seldom wise to expect a man's tastes to be 
revolutionised by a new house. If he has little or no taste 
in furniture or art, don't build a house for him the effect of 
which can be readily spoilt by any but a certain style of 
furnishing and decoration. The man who has a craving after 
what he considers “ picturesqueness" will not be satisfied 
until he has fitted a Georgian house with its severely simple 
proportions and fittings with a decorators cosy corners and 
overmantels. In a few years the flat-fronted house, with its 


"evenly distributed sash window openings, is spoilt by & bay 


window filled with leaded glass, and the architect is described 
as a very good fellow, but not a man to go to, for he “will 
have his own way." And he doesn't get his own way! for the 
house he designed is destroyed and goes down to posterity 
mutilated. To find the compromise which will satisfy client 
and architect alike should be the aim to be sought for. 

But there is no essential reason why the wise man should 
wait for the fool to build for him. Building a house may 
be to a certain extent an experiment, but there is no reason 
why, with a little forethought and consideration, it should not 
be a successful one. No man can get all he wants, but he can 
with care get something “on account” if he chooses his 
architect rightly and makes up his own mind as to what he 
really wants. 


€ 


ABOUT CAPE BRETON. 
Bv ROBERT. BROWN (BosroN, U.S.A.). 


HEN the summer time comes round, and with it the 
anticipatory planning for the annual vacation, the ques- 
tion whether to sketch or not becomes an important con- 
sideration to the architect. His friends will advise him to 
forget pencils and paper and take a fishing-rod with him, 
and yet it may be that he loves Nature so much that he is 
reluctant to lose his one annual chance to sketch in colou 
out of doors. | 
Naturally enough, an architect seeks first subjects which 
are architecturally picturesque, or subjects in which architec- 
ture is prominent and landscape secondary; should archi- 
tecture be wanting, he next selects boats and rocks. Now, in 
this part of America the buildings in the country are mainly 
of wood, and rarely of brick or stone, and the painter-archi- 
tect is somewhat discouraged, because such structures do 
not often work in with the landscape, at least they do not 
form so happily a part of it, as stone or brick buildings. 
When they reach a picturesque stage through neglect of paint 
and repair they are useless and ready to be torn down. 
Our painter-architect, then, if he must revel in the beauty 
of colour, is through force of circumstances, in a land devoid 
of ruined castles and churches, driven to Dame Nature, and 
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who have, there is no doubt that the old city by the sea is 
in an active state of development. As usually happens in a 
* boomed ” city, there is a certain amount of speculation. 

The country districts, from what I saw, are already feeling 
the effects of this mineral development, and agriculture in 
favourable places will receive more attention than it has in 
past years, when it was difficult to find a market for surplus 
products. 

The architecture in new cities, built with a rush, is not 
likely to be very good, but when wealth accumulates as at 
Pittsburgh, aspirations towards better things in architecture 
and all the applied arts will follow. Sooner or later, I do 
not doubt, not only in Cape Breton, but in other parts of 
Canada, the industrial development will give the opportunity 
for workers in the artistic crafts, for which they have waited 
so long. 

Cape Breton has been largely peopled by Highlanders 
from Scotland. It has a larger Gaelic speaking population 
than any country outside Scotland, and the only Gaelic news- 
paper is published at Sydney. They are a highly intelligent 
people filled with a stubborn perseverance which leads them 
to success in all they set their wills to do; this bids well 
for future development. | 

I spent ten days in a little village called Whycocomagh— 
the natives pronounce it Hogamah—situated on a beautiful 
arm of the Bras d'or Lakes. It is an ideal resting place, 
eight miles from a railway station, and connected with the 
outer world by a little steamer which runs up the lake to 
Baddeck, some twenty-five miles away. There is an Indian 
reservation. here where the aborigines, now a civilised 
people, are very well cared for by the Canadian Government. 

The village of Whycocomagh, which curves along the 

shore of the bay, is flanked by hills on either end rising to 
980 and 717 feet above the lake. In many respects the 
country recalls some parts of the West Highlands of Scot- 
land; it is not so rugged, not so wild, but when one finds 
oneself surrounded by MacDonalds, MacPhersons, and 
Macleans, and other representatives of the clans, and hears 
their voices in the quiet August gloaming and the shrill 
scolding voice of the village “ natural " as one saunters home- 
wards, the illusion is well-nigh complete. In the kirk on the 
hillside two services are held on Sunday momings, one in 
English, followed by another in Gaelic. 
The farmers from the country round gather near the 
church; they tie their horses to the churchyard palings and 
have a talk before they enter, just as they did in the High- 
lands at home. The church, bald and uninteresting, is of 
wood, and so are the houses. Why could they not have 
built them of stone, with thatched roofs, as their forefathers 
did? Then would the painter-architect have been happy. 

The water in the Bas d'or Lakes is salt, yet the tide is 
always in; the air is soft, and one feels one can walk for 
ever in this bracing air and never feel tired. The vistas 
down the lakes, with play of cloud and sunshine on distant 
hills and valleys, are very beautiful. The waters abound with 
fish. It is a great sportsman's country, and year by year 
the travel of health and pleasure-seekers increases. | 
Baddeck promises to become the Bar Harbour of Eastern 
Canada. Many years ago Charles Dudley Warner visited 
this place, then quite unknown, and in a little book called 
* Baddeck and that Sort of Thing," humorously described 
it. This book has been the making of the place as a summer 
resort. Across the bay from Baddeck, on a high point of 
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if he is arduous enough, stands in a fair way of developing 
as a landscapist. 

The steamer going from Boston to Port Hawksbury, Cape 
Breton, gives the traveller a chance to see Halifax, the 
capital of Nova Scotia on the way thither, and the few 
hours spent there, besides being a pleasant break in the 
journey to the hardy tourist, must be a great relief to the 
sufferer from mal-de-mer. Halifax, being an important 
military station and lying easterly, is by all accounts the most 
British city in the Dominion. It is naturally conservative, 
and the lines of stratification between one class and another 
of society are quite distinctly drawn. It impresses the visitor 
from “the States” as being a trifle “ dowdy,” and neither 
smart nor up-to-date, architecturally or otherwise; but the 
natural situation of the town is very fine and, unlike St. 
John, New Brunswick, or St. John's, Newfoundland, it has 
fortunately never suffered from a serious conflagration. 
Planted on the slope of a hill, the view, as one approaches 
the city from its magnificent harbour, impresses one very 
favourably. 

We do not lay claim to much knowledge of sanitary science, 
but when one finds, in a high-priced hotel— presently to be 
occupied by the suite attendant on the Royal party—bath- 
rooms a good deal the worse for wear and the old pan 
water-closets still in use, to say nothing of other incon- 
veniences which others have noticed, we feel that a con- 
scientious examination of the city by a sanitary expert might 
reveal some conditions where improvement should be 
seriously considered by the local Board of Health. But, 
apart from these defects, and the fact that many of the 
wooden buildings seem to lack the preservative influence 
of oil-paint, Halifax, with its fine large park and beautiful 
gardens, is a very attractive city to the visitors who flock, 
more and more yearly, from the neighbouring Republic. 

The island of Cape Breton and Nova Scotia form one 
province under one Government. The chief point of interest ` 
at present is the development of coal and iron centred at 
Sydney. Sir William C. Van Horn, chairman of the direc- 
torate of the Canadian Pacific Railway, says: “One of the 
great manufacturing centres of the world will grow up there 
in the near future.” The coal industry of Cape Breton is a 
mine of gold; the output now is about 3,500,000 tons 
annually, and it is estimated that in 1925 the yearly output 
of the mines will be nine million tons. 

I did not visit Sydney, but from conversation with those 
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land, Mr. Alex. Graham Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 


has his summer home. 


'The architecture of Baddeck is without much interest ; the 
old kirk is rather quaint, but as the worshippers have built 
a new one, it is rather dilapidated, the plaster falling from 
ceiling, and the standards of iron which carried the stove- 
pipes aloft still remain, remnants of a very primitive mode 


of heating. 


In the little modern Episcopal Church, a vile wooden 
structure, I came across a very old font, which I learned 
afterwards had been brought from England. It seemed 


strange to find it in this place. 


The public library, another wooden building, appears to 
have been formerly a meeting-house. Birds have built their 
nests in the louvre boards of the tower windows. Here, we 
thought at first sight, is another chance for Mr. Carnegie's 
munificence, but the good folk of Baddeck evidently find 
“books in the running brooks," if not “ sermons in stones," 
for the notice-board at the door says that the library is open 


only from ten until half-past eleven in the morning! 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL ON LiVERPJOL 
CATHEDRAL AND THE COMPETITION. 


Bv CHAS. LYNAM, F.S.A. 


NN notice of these works hurried me off to see 
them on the last day of their exhibition, when some five 
to six hours of diligent observation did not suffice for due 


time being given to each set of drawings. It is no object 
of mine to presume on a criticism of the works, but as my 


first submission of a competition design was made during 


the term of my articles, more than fifty years ago. and having 
more or less busied myself in such frays ever since that 
time, perhaps the expression of a thought or two may not 
be out of place. 

'Whilst looking at the drawings a young man, apparently 
an artizan. made this observation to me: “Many hundred 
hours of work and thought have been spent on what we 
see here, and much of it is to good purpose." In the 
Institute Journal for the 26th of this month, in the memoir 
of the late J. F. Bentley (one writes his name with rever- 
ence), it is pointed out that he “invariably refused to submit 
a design in competition, regarding the system as unreason- 
able theoretically. and positively hurtful when 
estimated cost and actual expenditure come to be taken into 
account." Holding this principle and acting upon it, the 
late Mr. Bentley reached a very high pedestal of architec- 
tural fame, but it must be admitted that a number of his 
contemporaries have become exalted through winning their 
place by means of competition, and thus it comes to pass 
that more than a hundred men have in this Liverpool com- 
petition spent “many hundred hours of work and thought " 
for the chance of the privilege of being allowed again to 
compete for this work! From 5oo to 600 sheets of draw- 
ings are shown on the walls of the three rooms in the 
Art Gallery of Liverpool, many of them executed by the 


who shall estimate? Had private instructions been given 
in the employment of a selected architect, half-a-dozen sheets 
of small scale preliminary sketches would have answered not 
only the purposes of this competition, but also of the one 
to be. Surely, Bentley was right: "the system is unreason- 
able." | 

Competitions are initiated by Governments and Com- 
mittees for their own advantages, thereby they shirk respon- 
sibilities, and think they drain the brain of the architectural 
profession, and as a rule this is done at the cost of this 
profession. But authorities such as these flatter themselves 
they are also giving a chance to everyone, and especially 
to the younger men. There are many successful young 
men, who at the end of their competition commission find 
themselves in a position they would rather have avoided, 
could they have foreseen final results; and perhaps it may 
be said that even the successful veteran by competition often 
views the completion of his works with the knowledge that 
he has been burdened by the chains under which his appoint- 
ments were made, and feels that if he had been entrusted 
from end to end better results would have been arrived at. 

What is it, then, that sustains this "unreasonable sys- 
tem" ? May it not be said, in answer, that the ambition 
to be foremost amongst architects themselves is the main 
root? The general disposition is not like that of Bentley's, 
who patiently abided his time, working conscientiously on 
every trifle that was confided to him, each such trifle lead- 
ing up a step higher, and at last reaching the uppermost 
round of the ladder. Next the desire of friend to serve 
friend Vends its well-intentioned aid to the system. This 
is a cause that rules and regulations will never control, and 
it may in fact be said that these roots are at once the 
foundation and support of the system. If this is the case, 
it lies very much with the members of the profession to 
choose whether they will, with Bentley, "refuse to submit 
any design in competition," or to spend time, talent, and 
money, on the risky chances contingent on the race. 

But to get back to the drawings at Liverpool; it may be 
noted that the first instruction of the Committee was that 
designs should be in the Gothic style. This was withdrawn 
at the request of the profession itself, and at the same time 
it was strongly urged that the plan of a modern cathedral 
should be based on the provision of a great central area, 
and that-other styles could best meet this. The aim of the 
majority of the competitors in this case has been to pro- 
duce this feature of plan in Classic, Byzantine, or Gothic 
form. The general adoption of this tenet has been (as it 
seems to me) the bane of this competition, and it may 
without arrogance be said that the right principle of the 
design for Liverpool Cathedral has still to be settled. Had 
the Committee adhered to their restriction for Gothic de- 
signs a greater forward step would have been made than is 
now the case. 'The many attempts to force the dome or 
lantern-dome into the genius of Gothic Art cannot be said 
to have earned success. When the transeptal plan with 
central tower has been shown to be bad art, or when this 
treatment has been proved to repel the faithful Christian 
worshipper, will it not then be time to desire central areas 
and domes? This competition would have yielded better 
esults if the notions above indicated had not been promul- 
ated. Free from them, the designers would have been un- 
hampered, and left with all the simple glories of Gothic Art 
to draw upon. There is at least one designer who has felt 
this freedom, and, setting aside the foreign idea of the dome 
as a leading feature, has hit upon a treatment of transeptal 
lantern in the true spirit of Gothic design. He has also 
made his conception to fall in with the peculiarities of the 
site, so that cliff and building help one another. There is 
another design in what may be respectfully called of the 
new Westminster type, displaying true architectural genius, 
but in truth it must be said to be alien to English sympa- 
(ከ165. and without the power of gaining the affection which 
English people at large have for our indigenous architec- 
tural creations. If the same fertile mind had given itself 
to the production of a design, making the most of the 
specialities of the site, and fashioned in the spirit of English 
art of the earlier centuries, it would have realised a scheme 
acceptable for centuries to come, as carrying on the deeply- 
rooted sentiments of the long continued past. But “some 
new thing " (oh! the pity of it) is the present architectural 
current, and who shall stem the tide? 

It is indeed to be hoped that the Liverpool Committee 
will go back to their first instruction, and say to those who 


authors of the designs they illustrate, Their money value | put their stake in the next lottery, "the principle of the 
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plans and thé art of our forefathers are accepted bv us; 
give us of your best in that direction." Surely, too, the 
form of the next submission may be shaped to save endless 
time spent in what may be termed mechanical labour over 
mere drawing. However elaborate and numerous these may 
be, they will not provide contract drawings. Why, then, go 
beyond a very limited number of sketches, made to a small 
scale, complete as giving a thorough delineation of what 
the designs embrace, but free from the wasteful and useless 
drawing-board manipulation meant only to allure the unwary. 
lf the sketches were confined to the production of the 
designers own hands so much the better; a crooked line, 
a shaky curve, do not destroy an idea, and Liverpool 
Cathedral will not be satisfactorily built on the mere skill 
of architectural drawing. What an intense interest this sub- 
Ject should be to every Churchman, to every architect who 
has ever worked out the %letails of a church, to every artizan 
who has tooled or set a stone, or framed a timber, as part 
of an English sanetuary. Yes, and to every Englishman 
who has put a foot within any one of our ancient cathedrals, 
or who has gazed with pleasure on its exterior! 


تسس ده ده A‏ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


PORTFOLIO of pencil views made in and about the City 
of Westminster has just been published by Mr. Walter 
Emden, architect, to present a picturesque and artistic record 
of the city as it appears in this Coronation year and “ to afford 
a few pleasant moments of recreation " to Mr. Emden's fellow 
Councillors of the Westminster City Council and of the 
London County Council by an inspection of its contents. 
The illustrations are by Mr. Howard Penton, and the brief 
letterpress notes are by Mr. G. P. Warner Terry. 
There is a certain dexterity and slightness of touch in these 
sketches which is pleasant. But where the definition of archi- 
tectural features becomes the leading “ note” in such pictures 
as these it should be emphatically right, and such mistakes in 
the form of the dome of the Brompton Oratory should be 
impossible. Here we have a notable architectural feature in 
London landscape, and Mr. George Sherrin's design has 
character which should be expressed in the drawing. This 
is quite inadequate and out of drawing in the plate No. 60. 
Then the grim dignity of Newgate, which, with the dome of 
St. Paul's rising majestically over it, as seen from some little 
distance, makes a fine picture. This is “nowhere " in plate 
63, which gives a most belittling view of the whole thing. 
Then again the great size and force of the loggia of St. 
Paul's, Covent Garden, finds but a poor apology in plate 12; 
and what can one say of that fairylike peep of St. Mary-le- 
Strand one gets down Drury Court and Wych Street? This 
hard hastily drawn scribble of St. Mary's dainty tower is a 
little irritating to one's architectural feeling! The same criti- 
cism may be applied to the view of St. Mary-le-Strand, from 
the Strand looking east, plate 7. This is really one of the 
most graceful and dainty of architectural views in London, 
and cannot be rendered by hasty and illinformed scribble. 
One wonders what the precise object of the folio was on look- 
ing at plate zo of Charing Cross Station, which is really im- 
possible. Little as we care for photographs, we question 
if they are not preferable to these sketches, which have 
neither the value of exactitude nor the impressiveness of 
artistic inspiration. 


THE trustees of the Manchester Infirmary have decided not 
to proceed with the rebuilding on the present site in accord- 
ance with the designs last prepared by Messrs. J. W. Simpson 
and E. J. Milner Allen, and the probabilities now seem to 
point to a new building in Stanley Grove and some sort of 
rchabiliment of the existing structure. 


ALREADY we are well cn the way with the restoration cf 
modern buildings. The stonework in new buildings seems 
to be decaving in all directions. But restoration is some- 
times necessitate] by fire damage. and one cf the latest 
examples is at the Birkenhead Town Hall, where the result of 
fire has involved a dispute as to the cost of the restoration. 
And we understand the tower stages which have been 
damaged are to be new reinstated. [1 may be interesting to 
eur readers to know, on the authority cf a daily paper, that 
the Corinthian and Ashlar stages أن‎ the tower are to be taken 
down! 


AN attempt to get architectural work into architectural hands 
at Exeter seems to have temporarily failed, for we learn that 
the Officers Committee have considered the letter of Mr. 
Harbottle Reed, hon. secretary of the Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society, suggesting that the duties of the City 
Surveyor may be so arranged that works of an architectural 
nature which are outside the province of the surveyor, may 
be entrusted to qualified members of the architectural profes. 
sion, and that they are unable to recommend the Council to 
enter into any arrangement of the kind suggested. 


THE laying of new gas mains in Finsbury Pavement has been 
the cause of an interesting discovery in the shape of old 
trunks of trees which were in old times laid as water conduits. 
Finsbury Pavement is on the northern edge of the City at 
Moorgate Street, and the conduits were found barely 4 ft. 
below the surface, helping to support the groünd on which 
for some hundreds of yards the North Metropolitan tramcars 
run. The trunks of trees, as they were raised from their bed, 
proved to be in a wonderful state of preservation. They had 
been hollowed out to a bore of 6 in. or 8 in., the trees in 
some cases being from 4 ft. to 6 ft. in girth. One end of 
each length had been pointed to fit into the hollow of the 
next, some of the trees being 20 ft. or more in length. There 
15 an opinion that they must have been 150 years in the 
ground. They are supposed to have been laid for the waters 
of the New River Company, from the reservoir at Clerken- 
well to the once fashionable parts of the City across Finsbury 
fields. 


Cor. R. W. Epis, F.S.A.. whose membership of the Architec- 
tural Association dates from 1859, and who was President in 
1865-7, received the distinction of C.B. in the recent distribu 
tion of Coronation honours. 


Last week the Aberdeen Town Council discussed the ques- 
tion of the Corporation's architectural work and the duties 
now performed by the City Architect. A proposal to transfer 
the whole to the Borough Surveyors department was 
negatived. 


THE gross value of the estate of Mr. William Richard Sutton, 
of Sunnydene, Sydenham Hill, and of Golden Lane, carrier, 
who died on zoth May, 1900, was sworn when his will was 
proved in that year at £8.673, and was resworn in April of 
the present year at 42.089.795, and in July of the present 
year at 4,2,095,860. Mr. Sutton left his residuary estate in 
trust to found “ Sutton Model Dwellings.” 


CARNEGIE Library donations are announced of £1,000 to 
Cockermouth, £3,500 for Stornoway, £3,000 for Grays, 
4 10,000 for Cork, £3,000 for Moseley and King's Heath. 


A NEW municipal building and a re-arrangement of the 
Dublin City Hall is suggested by the City Architect at a cost 
of £30,000. 


AN extensive new site in the London Road, Reading, has 
been obtained by the Court of Reading College for new 
buildings. 


As to the increased cost of building. which Mr. Lever attri 
buted in the case of Port Sunlight cottages to less efficiency 
on the part of workmen, a letter appears from contractors àt 
Liverpool, who state that having during the last few years 
erected over 150 houses, occupied by the better class of (or 
skilled) artisans, they find, while the cost to build has 1ቡ 
creased 15 to 20 per cent. (and not 115 per cent. as in Port 
sunlight), the whole, cr very nearly the whole, of this 1n- 
crease can be traced to the increased price of materials. 


ANOTHER picturesque feature in English landscape is in need 
of repair. viz. the well-known Conway Suspension Bridge. 
On Wednesday the Conway Town Council received a report 
from Mr. John Webster. a London engineer, upon the condi- 
tion cf the Conway Suspension Bridge. To make it capable 
cf carrying the heaviest traffic he suggests the chain links 
being supplemcnted by steel cables, and the lattice work, nov 
eorrodel in many places, replaced with stiffening girders. 
which would increase the life of the bridge. It was further 
suggested that a footway be carried on cantilevers outside the 
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bridge on the Deganwy side. He estimated the cost to be 
46,500. The matter was adjourned for further consideration. 


AFTER twelve months’ service Mr. Hugh Stannus has resigned 
his appointment as director of architectural studies to the 
Manchester Technical Instruction Committee, and Mr. Alf. 
E. Corbett has been appointed a lecturer on architecture in 
his place. 


11.1.31. THE GERMAN EMPEROR (according to the German Im- 
perial Gazette of 23rd July) has graciously accorded the dis- 
tinction of the Red Cross (Third Class) upon Mr. Edwin O. 
Sachs, Chairman of the British Fire Prevention Committee ; 
Major Fox, Chief Officer of the London Salvage Corps; 
Second Officer Gamble (Metropolitan Fire Brigade), and Mr. 
Horace Folker, Hon. Secretary of the National Fire Brigades 
Union. | 
一 人 一 


COMPETITIONS, 


N important competition for University buildings at 
ለ Cape Town is announced to-day, with premiums 
of ፊ459.. £200, and £100. The designs are to 
go in next January, and particulars may be ob 
tained from the Agent-General, 100, Victoria Street, 
London. The Council has appointed Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., to act as its assessor, to draw up the 
instructions, to advise the Council on the relative merits of 
the designs submitted and to recommend the designs to which 
the first, second, and third premiums respectively should be 
awarded. While the Council does not bind itself to carry 
out any one of the designs submitted, it is its intention that 
the work shall be entrusted to the author of the design which 
(with any modifications considered advisable) is finally 
adopted, should he be able to satisfy the Council and its 
assessor of his ability to carry out the work. The selected 
architect will have to make, without additional charge, such 
alterations in his plans as may be required by the Council 
after consultation with him. The architect whose design is 
accepted, when employed to carry out the work, will be paid 
the usual commission of 5 per cent. upon the work and in 
‘accordance with the schedule of charges issued by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. "The drawings and reports of 
the three premiated designs will become the property of the 
University. The following drawings are required drawn to 
a scale of 16 feet to 1 inch:—r. A plan of each floor. 2. 
Elevations of (a) the front (in Queen Victoria Street), (b) the 
back, and (c) the end in Lower Perth Street. 3. Three sec- 
tions showing as clearly. as possible the interior treatment of 
the principal apartments. 4. A perspective view of the prin- 
cipal front towards Queen Victoria Street and the retum 
front in Lower Perth Street. The drawings are to be made 
on white paper mounted on cards or stretchers without frames 
or glazing. The elevations are to be executed in black and 
white only. The other drawings. including the perspective, 
may be finished in any way at the discretion of the com- 
petitors The perspective view may show the building from a 
point selected by the competitor, but must be so drawn that 
the actual width of the building itself in the view shall not 
exceed 2 feet. "The desire cf the Council is to erect a build- 
ing dignified and suitable for its purpose, and one which while 
simple in general character may be an ornament to Cape 
'Town. In awarding the premium the utmost importance will 
be attached to keeping the probable cost within the sum cf 
450,000. The attention of competitors is called to the 
difference, for which due allowance must be made, between 
European and Colonial prices. For the purpose of this com- 
petition it may be taken that the Cape Town prices average 
about 60 per cent. over English prices. All permanently 
external walls are to be of stone or granite at the discretion 
of the designer. The building must be so designed as to be 
capable of future extension, the intention being that the 
building about to be erected should form the front of a quad- 
rangle to occupy hereafter the ground coloured brown. Alto- 
gether these are an admirable set of instructions, and the 
response should be a really good one. 


A £20 PREMIUM is offered for plans for a small church and 
school, and full particulars: may be had from Trustee, s. 
Dover Street, Canterbury. 


AT the invitation of the Stamford Coronation Committee 
three designs were submitted by local architects for the per- 


„are asked for. 


manent memorial proposed to be erected in the centre of 
Broad Street, and near Ironmonger Street. Mr. J. B. Corby's 
design was an obelisk having a drinking-fountain at each end. 
On the four faces were panels with the Royal, borough, and 
county arms, the whole structure rising to about 3o ft. and 
surmounted by an open crown. Mr. J. C. Traylen submitted 
a design of an octagonal block with panels surmounted by an 
iron crown, the height of the memorial being 15 ft., and Mr. 
J. T. Ward's was a simple drinking fountain and lamp. On 
Friday evening the committee, after a long discussion, selected 
Mr. Traylen's design by a majority of two votes above those 
recorded in favour of Mr. Corby's. 


MUNICIPAL buildings and public library are required for 
Barry, and the Urban District Council invite competitive 
designs from architects to suit a site in the centre of the 
town. The library is estimated at £7,000, and the municipal 
buildings at £18,000. Premiums of £150, £100, and £50 
are offered for the three best designs. Conditions, to be 
obtained from Mr. J. C. Pardoe, the surveyor, are, we pre- 
sume, free. 


AMONGST important library competitions is that of sketch 
plans for four districts in Glasgow. Architects are to apply 
for conditions to Mr. J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, and state 
for which library or libraries they intend to compete. 


A FREE library competition for Maidenhead is announced, 
with premiums of £50, £20, and £10. The first is prac- 
tically no premium, for it merges in the commission of the 
architect chosen to carry out the work. Designs are to be 
sent by the rst day of October, and are to be submitted to 
an assessor nominated by the President of the R.LB.A. 
ARCHITECTS have been invited to submit designs in competi- 
tion for the proposed new Wesleyan church and schools at 
Lome Park Road and Lawson Road, Kirkley. From infor- 
mation received from the secretary of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, who has been in communication with the 
promoters with the object of persuading them to revise their 
conditions, which were unsatisfactory, the Competition Reform 
Society has notified its members that they are requested to 
refrain from competing according to their agreement of mem- 
bership. The principal points objected to were:—1. No 
assessor and no guarantee to employ the author of the best 
design. 2. No premiums. 3. Amount of work asked for 
excessive, inasmuch as roof and foundation plans, details of 
lighting and heating, and details of complete specification ` 
4. Competitors had to assure themselves as 
to correctness of site plan accompanying conditions. The 
only points which were conceded by the promoters were سے‎ 
1. A premium of Zio was offered. 2. The drawings might 
be drawn to % or 1-16 scale at the option of the competitor. 
It will thus be seen that in the important matter of appoint- 
ment of a professional assessor this competition is eminentlv 
unsatisfactory, and we must urge our readers to further the 
aims of the Competition Reform Society by not competing. 
The solatium of a 410 premium is a miserable concession 
to the objectors, and as it stands, the other concession is 
worse than none if the matter of scale is left an open point. 
Obviously the smaller scale should have been made a con- 
dition. 


In the Bideford Municipal Buildings and Library competi- 
tion an assessor is now promised, which makes it more 
hopeful. 


THE design submitted by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons. 
Limited, of Rochester Row, London, S.W., has been selected 
for the stone monument, 50 ft. high, to be erected on Coombe 
Hill (Aylesbury) in memory of the Bucks men who fell in 
South Africa. 


AA سس‎ 


MR. BENTLEY AND THE WESTMINSTER 
. CATHEDRAL. 


N 1894, Cardinal Vaughan. who had known Mr. Bentley 
| in his early career, commissioned him to design a 
cathedral church for the site near Victoria Street, West- 
minster. It was to be of ample dimensions, giving a wide, 
uninterrupted view of its sanctuary and high altar; to con- 
tain larger and smaller subsidiary chapels ; to be monumental 
in character, and yet capable of being expeditiously carried 
out, and without unduly heavy expenditure. Such con- 
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ditions were truly a challenge, which the architect may be 
said to have worthily taken up with ability and courage. His 
preconceptions were against the long-drawn perspective of 
pier, and arch, at the same time to fall back on a round- 
arched style more remote than our Western instances of the 
Romanesque; and no doubt the recent publication upon 
Santa Sophia, by Mr. Lethaby and the late Mr. Swainson, 
strongly influenced him. The use of large masses of brick- 
work, of concrete, and of rapidly setting cement, favoured 
some of the conditions, and rendered possible the result which 
the dearness of labour might have frustrated ; so this buildigg 
has deservedly attracted the attention of the engineer, along 
with the practical architect and the man of art. 

` In November, 1894. Mr. Bentley started on a visit to Italy, 
not in the best of health, to meet, unfortunately. the severest 
winter known there for eighty years. Staying at Milan, 
Pavia, and Florence, he spent Christmas in Rome, seeing all 
he possibly could there. unfavourably impressed with most 
of the architecture of the Renaissance, at St. Peters and 
. elsewhere. Umbria was next visited with great delight; 
Assisi, and after that Ravenna, which had to be reached 
through snow, and then a most fatiguing journey necessitated 
complete rest at Venice before exploring its wonders and 
settling down to study the Basilica of St. Mark, his chief 
‚object. Before this time the project of a tour including 
Constantinople had to be given up. and returning by Turin, 
after a few days in Paris, he reached London in March, 1895. 

The foundation stone of the cathedral was laid on St. 
Peters Day, 29th June, of the same year. 

In May, 1898, Mr. Bentley visited the United States at 
the wish of the Bishop of Brooklyn, to advise upon his 
intended cathedral, a design for which had been made by a, 
deceased architect of New York. The great difficulty, that 
of reliable foundation in its deep alluvial soil, necessitated 
serious and protracted consideration. The newly-appointed 
architect set his face against the use of iron columns and 
other artificial methods, and having investigated the selection 
-of suitable stone, brick, and other materials, he returned to 
England in July, insufficiently rested by the voyage. to resume 
his usual work, and to elaborate this new design. The 
Medieval Style seemed to him best to meet all requirements, 
and the drawings show a complete Gothic church about 
. 350 ft. in length, having two western towers, and a boldly- 
` treated lantern at the intersection of the transepts. Its style 
may be classed as “ advanced." there being flowing traceried 
windows and cther features of a late period. 

The duties relating to ordinary works in his practice, some 
of them minute and requiring inventive skill, besides those 
of the completion and fittings of his great work at West- 
minster, seemed to overtax his strength. He denied himself 
too often the rest he was advised to take, and in November. 
1899, a sudden weakness pointed to a paraiytic affection. 
‘After some repose, work was steadily resumed; but in June 
next year another warning came, and the vocal organs were 
affected, rendering speech difficult. Courage and patience 
enabled him to continue working on for nearly two years 
longer, and, pencil in hand. he pursued his work within a 
few hours of the seizure of Ist March, 1902, which ended 
' fatally the following morning. Mr. Bentley leaves a widow 
and a large family, of whom his second son is following his 
father's professicn. Personally, whilst reticent and firm of 
resolve, he was a true friend, kindly, considerate, and much 


beloved. 5 
T. I. WiLLsoN in “R.I.B.A. Journal. 


| | 
THE EXHIBITIONS AT BRUGES. 


NOTES BY HARRY HEMS. 


HE usual week-end trip tc Ostend leaves Victcria at 12.30 
1 p.m. every Saturday, and brings the traveller back, safe 
and sound in London town. by ro p.m. cn Monday, for the 
modest expenditure of 135. 2d. cut and home. This offers ex- 
cellent facilities for visiting the exhibitions now open (until 
“ısth September) in one of the mest interesting cid cities in 
Northera Europe. The steamer arrives from Dever in good 
time te catch the 8.16 p.m. train between Ostend and Bruges 
(13 miles). It is well to take a second return, as there are 
no “thirds.” on that, or the 2.15 p.m. train cne leaves Bruges 
hv on the fellewirg Monday, running in direct connection 
with the 3 0۴ beat. So Bruges is reached at 8.49 p.m., 
just in time for a bue. dinner. 1 here are many excellent 
hotels in the * Venien of the North, For my own part— 


pretty nearly 4o years ago—I put up at the Hotel du Panier 
d'Or (a fac-simile of the actual basket of gold itself may be 
seen upon the apex of its topmost gable), and, with Dr. 
Watts, of good old hymnal memory, emphatically repeat :一 


“ I have been there, and still would go, 
"Tis like a little heaven below." 


For 6 francs (55) a day, the hostess, good Madame Vervoort- 
Satnat—who speaks English like a born East-ender, and has 
numbered our own Duke of Edinburgh amongst her numerous 
appreciative guests—will put one up, em pension, provide a 


capital bedroom, and feed the inner man far better than—so 


far as my own particular experience goes—the “ inner man" 
ever gets fed at home. So for 10s. one gets well “ done for” 
during the whole trip—+.e., from dinner on Saturday until 
after lunch on Monday. 

The cost of a daily ticket for the Exhibition of Ancient 
Flemish Religious Art, now in full fettle, is three francs 
(25. 6d., and there is a charge of two francs more 
for the catalogues, a somewhat stiff price, that, may. 
be, somewhat accounts for the  paucity of present 
attendance. We have had the Artistic Society of French 
Amateurs from Paris here for the last ten days, and 
they are returning home to-morrow (31st July), but even such 
an eligible acquisition to the city, has not, excepting perhaps 
last Sunday. filled the floors of the various rooms, brimful as 
the walls are with so much to delight the eye of all who 
appreciate that which is beautiful in almost everything that 
appertains to sacred medieval art, as practised in the old 
and prosperous days of Flanders. 

The pictures are housed in the Government House (built 
upon part of the site of the great fire in the Grand' Place in 
1878, some 11 years ago), from the designs of Mons. L. de la 
Censerie, then the City Architect, but since retired ; whilst 
what may be styled the religious antiquities generally, are 
stored in the Gruuthuus (7e. the Great House), a 15th 
century palace, formerly the princely residence of Louis of 
Bruges, Lord of Gruuthuus, but now public property. The 
two places are only five minutes' walk apart, and the same 
tickets free both. Of pictures there are nearly 400, amongst 
them the masterpieces of Thierry Bouts, Gerard David, 
Inconnu, Quentin-Metsys, Van Eyck, and Memlinc. The 
majority are gems, many alone worth the journey over here to 
see. The old tapestries, of which nearly a dozen large ones 
are hung, are also wonderful works of art. 

In the Gruuthuus are exquisite specimens of needlework as 
applied to ancient vestments—a roomful of stoles, copes, 
dalmatics, chasubles, etc. Amongst the latter is one Thomas 
à Becket of Canterbury was wont to wear early in the 12th 
century. It is of scarlet hue, and still in excellent preserva- 
tion, loaned from the treasures of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame at Courtrai. I remember, years ago, when visiting 
there. being permitted, as an especial favour, to wear it for a 
few minutes, and was surprised at its weight. 

In the Gruuthuus, too, are more tapestries, old carvings, 
ancient furniture, brasswork, and cunning examples of ancient 
go!d and silver ware ; a most interesting series of dies for seals, 
in stone, metal, and wood; rare old coins (maybe collected 
in the offertory bags of old), grand samples of old leather 
binding. ancient deeds with waxen seals attached, black letter 
and illuminated missals—altogether a valuable collection, to 
which weeks might be devoted in appreciative and useful 
study. Both exhibitions are open from ro a.m. till 5 p.m. 
To the lazy tourist who wishes to see this little city (it has 
a population of less than 45,000) at ease, it is the better 
ccurse to hire an open cab at the station (at a cost of 2.50— 
i.c., 28.—an hour) and direct Jehu to drive round to the eight 
churches and other places of interest. “ Cabby " is an appre 
ciative guide ; a civil fellow under all conditions, and an extr 
tip of half a franc makes him one's friend for life. 

No visitor to this good old city just now should 
fail to visit the Exhibition of Local Arts and Crafts, 
which, like those already  passingly and briefly de- 
scribed, was inaugurated by King Lecpold last June. 
It is a distinct and an interesting object-lesscn, for 
Bruges claims to supply the world—the religious world more 
especially—with wood carvings, wrought metalwork, stained 
glas, and devout paintings. A practical, proper-minded 
Englishman will possibly feel thankful this show of handt 
craftship is as poor as it is. Not that it is anything 50 alto- 
gether disappointingly bad as was the Church Crafts Exhibi- 
tion at the Church House, Westminster, recently held under 
the auspices of Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A.. and other ideal 
enthusiasts of the same kidney—a class of gentlemen 0 
would virtually ignore architects, and make the so-calle 
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"artist" master of. the - situation.. The almost complete 
failure of that venture I recorded in the British Architect 
for ı6th May last. | 

The present display is collected in the old Poorter's loge— 
i.e., meeting-room for the citizens—a 14th century edifice, 
with its old emblem, a white bear, standing, affronté, collared 
‘and bearing a shield, emblazoned with a lion rampant, look- 
ing, however, the reverse way to the beast representing the 
national arms of Scotland still in situ at one corner 
of the building. The place was bought by the Municipality 
so long ago as A.D. 1441, and for many years, in the 18th 
century, was used as an Academy for Arts. The present 
collection of modern oak work is fairly large, but in no 
instance is design, or quality, superior to that turned out 
by the average advertising ecclesiastical tailor who issues 
illustrated catalogues in England. The wood, instead of being 
butt-jointed and pinned together, is all mitred and nailed 
in ordinary joiner fashion. “ Fussiness," too, is distinctly 
evident in the wrought iron ornamental hinges—good enough 
of themselves, but “ planted on” to scarlet cloth, the latter 
showing a narrow margin between the metal and the oak. An 
evidently clever wood carver, Gustave Pickery, of Bruges, 
shows a good statuette in oak of a be-capped and sabotted 
old dame, modelled in the act of blowing what is 
evidently meant to represent a tin can of hot bouillon. 
That is practically the only wood figure work in evidence. 
An artistically inclined wooden shoemaker, possessing, how- 
ever, no definite idea of ornament, exhibits a quaint collec- 
tion of (modern) carved wooden sabots, ranging from tiny 
pairs 34 in. in length, to “ beetle-crushers ” big enough for a 
6 feet high navvy. They are curious, but, from an artistic 
point of view, the ornament is on a level with that to be 
seen upon sycamore bread platters sold by English iron- 
mongers, or so-called bogwood ornaments, the majority of 
which are also sycamore stained dark, as is clear to anyone, 
by noticing thereon an entire absence of the “clash” that 
always figures in oak one sees exhibited in shops in the 
streets of Dublin. | Ea 

H. Fonteyne, of Bruges, exhibits a few models in plaster of 
religious subjects. Forty years ago—maybe more—a verse 
in a popular music hall song ran :一 


“ Jonah, he lived in the belly of a whale, 
He stayed three nights according, 
He tickled it with a straw, which caused it to laugh, 
And it chucked him on the other side of Jordan !" 


One of these panels represents this exceptionally eventful 
moment. The whale is seen in the back water 
amidst Jordan’s flood, the prophet, after his unique 
experiences, steps briskly on to terro firma, and an 
angel, with open wings, apparently congratulates him upon 
his return to the ordinary routine of everyday life. Some- 
thing better than Fonteyne's efforts, but still work of anything 
but a high standard, are four groups modelled in high relief, 
by brothers also named Fonteyne. In no less than three of 
these, uplifted and detached fingers upon outstretched hands 
are already knocked off—an apt illustration of the persistent 
folly cf so many ecclesiastical sculptors everywhere, who 
insist in modelling isolated figures in clear relief in archi- 
tectural work. To this practice attention was drawn in the 
article upon the Church Crafts Exhibition already referred 
to, wherein it was casually mentioned the Countess F. 
Gleichen had ignored this point in her statuette of the Holy 
Virgin and Child exhibited, and with the result, before it had 
been in the Church House 48 hours, it was minus three 
fingers ! 

It was the late Sir Gilbert G. Scott, R.A., of honoured 
memory—one always ready and willing to give good practical 
lessons to earnest craftsmen—who first impressed me upon 
this, as on so many other everyday weaknesses. It 
occurred at South Kensington Museum in 1864. Prizes 


had been offered by—I think—the Society of Arts 
for the best carved oak miserere, and Sir Gilbert 
(then Professor Scott) nct only acted as judge, but 


gave reasons for his judgments. The best production, by 
a long way. as a carving. was the handiwork of a Scotchman 
resident in London, called Kemure. It represented a black- 
smith shoeing a horse, with hoof lifted and hammer raised 
in the air. The bridle was cut almost as thin as a lucifer 
match. The poorest perhaps. as an actual carving. suggested 
a mason at work at the banker, the mallet in the act of 
coming down upon the stcne. It was only indifferently 
finished, but the “ bossing " and grouping were excellent. It 
was the production of one Seymour, a Somersetshire carver 
who resided at Taunton. Both men are long since dead. 


Scott awarded Seymour the prize, and Kemure got nothing; 
“ for," explained the former, “ whereas Seymour's mason is, 
to all intents and purposes, a bracket, judiciously modelled 
to suit the position it is destined for, Kemure's work of real 
att, exhibiting so much delicate manipulation, would be prac- 
tically worthless as a miserere, and is only fit to be placed 
under a glass case." I have never forgotten that lesson! 
The display of wrought iron work is excellent. A good 
and lofty weather-vane occupies a prominent position; and 
Julien Vandin Abeile, of Bruges, lends a wondrous specimen 
of his extraordinary skill, in a hammered group, representing 
the bough of a fruitful vine, with grapes and tendrils, whilst, 
amongst the luxuriant foliage, is forged a spider's web! There 
is also a capital display of modern armour and copies of 
ancient weapons, by H. Vuylsleke Knockaart, of Bruges. 
From this exhibit, it is interesting to learn, an entire new suit 
of polished mail can be procured for 1,000 francs (£41 
135. 4d.). Leon Hubrecht is responsible for a few good 
architectural elevations of buildings of Flemish type—well 
drawn and coloured. Whether these are shown in the 
capacity of architect or draughtsman is not apparent. 
Visitors to Belgium just now must be on their guard in the 
matter of silver money. Much of it, issued (I am sorry to 
say) as change at the railway stations and by tradesmen gene- 
rally to foreigners, is unnegotiable. All Swiss money—and 
that abounds—is refused, as well as all silver that is in the 
slightest degree chipped or damaged. When changing gold, 
the silver given in return should be scrutinised well before 
acceptance, or ultimate annoyance and loss will be the result. 
Respecting the products of various places in this country, 
an old Flemish saying, being literally translated into the 
vernacular, runs :—" Brussels has its noblemen, Antwerp has 
money, Ghent has halters, Louvain its learned men, Malines 
is rich in fools, and Bruges in pretty women!” 
I confess I have not come across any of the latter! 


"OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MESSRS. THURSTON'S BUILDING, LEICESTER 
SQUARE. 
E. M. WIMPERIS AND H. S. EAST, ARCHITECTS. 


This lately completed building is a striking and able addi- 
tion to London street architecture. 


SOUTH SHIELDS MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 
u DESIGN BY HERBERT W. WILLS AND JOHN ANDERSON. 
We now complete our illustrations of this excellent design. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. | 
DEAR SIR, 一 In your issue of the British Architect for 25th 
July we notice that you misquote the name of our firm in 
eonnection with the Liverpool Cathedral Competition and 
also the Paisley Museum and Library Extension. We shall 
be obliged if you will take the first opportunity to correct 
this mistake. Yours faithfully, 
HONEYMAN, KEPPIE & MACKINTOSH. 
Glasgow, 31st July, 1902. 


۱ . GRANITE. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 

Sır — Just home from Flanders. I write to say whilst 
there I saw a notice in a Dutch paper last week, announcing, 
with quite a flourish of trumpets, that a tall, though ugly, 
monument (Continental folks rarely give us credit for a super- 
abundance of art feeling!) is almost presently to be erected 
upon the historic Hoe of Plymcuth, and that it is to be con- 
structed of Swedish granite. Can this be really true? Are 
inferior foreign coals taken to Newcastle, or blcaters im- 
ported wholesale to Yarmouth? Every practical man knows 
that the very best granite. produced in the whole world is 
raised in Cornwall and Deven. London. Bridge came from 
Dartmoor, ànd it was the united outcoming of the quarries 
of the two most western counties that formed the material 
for making England's noblest triumph in modern architec- 
ture, the Thames Embankment. 
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How comes it, then, that Swedish granite is to be used on 
Plymouth's Hoe to build an historic memorial ? 


I pause for a reply. 
Harry Hems. 


Fair Park, Exeter, 28th July, 1902. 


The following is an amusing reply to the above letter:— 

Sir,—I am deeply concerned for Mr. Harry Hems, of 
Exeter, just home from Flanders, with his nerves disturbed by 
a notice in a Dutch paper announcing that the memorial 
about to be erected on the Hoe at Plymouth is to be con- 
. structed of Swedish granite. 

But why should he be surprised? In March, 1901, Mr. 
Hems and other contractors tendered for this memorial from 
my plans and specification. I regret he was not successful. 
As a craftsman, Mr. Hems should know that there is no con- 
servatism in the selection of art material. The design of the 
memorial follows well-recognised precedents dating back to a 
period that possessed a peculiar knowledge of the fitness of 
such things. In this case a colour effect was desired, and, 
after a careful search amongst all the known examples of 
Devonshire and Comish granites, nothing more suitable could 
be found than the granites ultimately selected. For the base, 
where colour was not of so much importance, English granite 
will be used. 

Mr. Hems, as a sculptor, must often be called upon to 
employ materials from the quarries of Italy, Greece, and 
other countries, and in his workshops there may possibly be 
found assistants not all raised in Cornwall and Devon. In 
any case, Mr. Hems evidently does not confine his work to 
his own country, for his notepaper is headed, “ All foreign 
commissions must be accompanied by reference or remit- 
tance." 

Will Mr. Hems kindly set his Dutch friends right on this 
matter ? | " 1 

FRED. W. Marks, A:R.1.B.A., Architect. 

3, Staple Inn, London, W.C., 3156 July, 1902. 


Mr. Hems replies to the above as follows :— 
Mr. Marks, speaking as the architect employed to carry 
tically correct. He then adds the astounding statement and 
libel upon the products of the “ West Countrie," that “after 
‘a careful search amongst all the known examples of Devon- 
shire and Cornish granites, nothing suitable could be found " 
for the construction, upon historic ground, of a lasting monu- 
ment to the memory of Devon's noblest and best beloved 
sons. : | 

He further makes the most misleading assertion that last 
year I was one of those sculptors who tendered for the erec- 
tion of this memorial in foreign granite upon Plymouth Hoe. 
There is not the slightest truth in this statement. The monu- 
ment I offered to erect was to have been put up at Bristol, 
and was to have been made entirely of British granite, which 
could be very well carried out at about half the cost of this 
Swedish interloper. 

Mr. Marks, with commendable versatility, tries to make the 
best of his unfortunate and unpatriotic selection by reminding 
me that, like many others, I use marble from Italy. This is, 
of course, true, as Carrara is the nearest place to this country 
from which white marble can be procured, although superb 
beds of that material, in inexhaustible quantities, I have per- 
sonally examined in the fields of Umzimkulu, in South Africa, 
as well as in several parts of the United States. But it 
cannot be overlooked that the only reason we bring Carrara 
(or, as it is called, without rhyme or reason, " Sicilian ") marble 
here is because no substitute exists in. tbis country. Hence 
no option exists in the matter. Still, I never allow foreign 
marble to be introduced where it is in any way possible to 
use the varied and most lovely ones of South Devon, which 
stand unrivalled for variety and delicacy of colour amongst 
all the marbles of the world. From a parallel point of view, 
what would the upshot be if English marble were taken to 
Carrara. and set up in its chief square as an Italian national 
memorial ? 

Mr. Marks further claims, because I admittedly send West- 
country granite all over the world (as a matter of fact, we 
are this week erecting a huge Cornish cross in that material 
upon the topmost point of Mount Beatenberg, near Berne. in 
Switzerland) it is meet for him to use Swedish granite for a 
national West-country memorial. But the commissions I—in 
unison with others, no doubt—carry out abroad are for 
"English folk, who cherish home associations. No foreigners 
are paying for the introduction of foreign granite introduced 
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out the proposed structure, replies that the story was prac- 
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into Plymouth, to the injury of its local trade. In this matter 
Swedish granite. a distinctly inferior material, is brought into 
our midst at a far higher cost to the generous donor than our 
own granite could be provided, and to the detriment of 
national pride and sentiment. 

Surely, as the foundation-stone was only laid yesterday, ii 
is not yet too late to rectify this most deplorable mistake. 

| HARRY 65 
Fair Park, Exeter, sth August, 1902, 
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A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 

qus number of churches built in London during the two 

decades of the Revival comprised, let us say, between 
1860 and 1880, is so large that were they to be treated of, as 
heretofore, separatelv and in detail, our history would be 
extended to an interminable length. Interesting as many of 
these churches are, whether viewed from an architectural or 
an ecclesiological standpoint, it 1s only possible in the en- 
suing chapters to dispose of the history and architecture of 
such as have not yet come under review, in as brief and 
generalising a manner as possible, comparing them, should op- 
portunity serve, with other works by the same hand in the pro- 
vinces. It will be remembered that the previous twenty years 
of the Gothic movement had, with a few notable exceptions, 
been one of well-meant, and in many instances, of successful, 
copvism of ancient examples. Now, owing in a great measure 
to widespread architectural knowledge, due to greater facili- 
ties for travel both at home and on the Continent, architects 
were beginning to evince a disposition to emancipate them- 
selves from leading strings, and to strike out a path for them- 
selves. Thus a new phase of the movement, which has been 
alluded to at various times in the course of this history as the 
“original ” or “inventive” one, was created, and in it the 
foreign element, to the almost total extinction of our insular 
forms and details, was permitted for a considerable time to 
hold sway. 

In the hands of certain practitioners, sure of their tools, 
this importation of the Pointed of France and Italy, and its 
engraftment upon English work, was all very well, but when 
bits from Lombardy and the Ile de France came to be applied 
by inferior imitators it is no wonder that a revulsion against 
the wholesale importation of Continental Gothic should have 
taken possession of these eminent practitioners, who, without 
sacrificing grandeur of outline or abnormalism and originality 
in plan, recurred very shortly to our own beautiful details of 
Pointed. 

Not only were these twenty years a period of great change 
in our church architecture, but one of the greatest excitement 
and activity in every branch of ecclesiology, for, as a natural 
sequel to the religious movements in the Universities of more 
than sixty years ago, there had sprung up among church folk 
of all ages and classes a love for, and a desire to learn more 
of, ecclesiastical art, and thus the seeds were sown of a harvest 
of which we are now reaping such abundant fruits. ۱ 

Not only were new churches, varying of course greatly in 
merit, being built in every corner of the land, but old ones 
were undergoing lavish, if not always wise, restoration ; while 
others of debased architecture— whether Gothic or Classic. 
and built ata period when apathy with regard to ecclesiastical 
matters generally had gained the upper hand—were under- 
going alteration, not with the intention of bringing them 
to medieval excellence, but of conferring a religiosity of 
aspect and arrangement above their genuine nature, SO that 
with all their architectural solecisms, many of these churches 
now appear internally splendid temples. | ۱ 

Some readers may doubtless remember them—dingy, 
sombre, and uninviting, and bearing conspicuously the ۳ 
press of Geneva ; they are now, in the main, correctly fitted as 
places of Catholic worship. The parish church of West 
Hackney, where the ameliorations inaugurated by Mr. Hugo 
have been dealt with at some length in a previous papel: 
forms perhaps one of the most interesting and instructvé 
examples of such treatment, its altar rising conspicuous at 
the end of a galleried basilica, with, between it and the 
congregation, a deep and well-elevated chorus for the singers. 
giving especial dignity to the performance of the Euchanst 
and to the antiphonal performance of choral worship, —on 
structional and permanent witnesses, which will ever hold 
ات‎ conspicuous place in glorifying the service of the Most 
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In the arts auxiliary to architecture—in sculpture, mural 
painting, works in the precious and coarser metals, in needle- 
work and embroidery—great progress was making during this 
period ; while stained glass was slowly but surely reaching that 
excellence beyond which it now seems impossible to go. 

With all this there came, it goes without saying, a widely 
spread zeal for a more stately and elaborate ritual than could 
have been seen for three centuries in the Church of England ; 
for elaborate choral services; for reviving the traditional 
splendours of the altar service, with its rich vestments, lights, 
and incense ; for processions, with richly jewelled crosses and 
delicately worked banners; and for the floral decoration of 
altar, font, and chancel screen, all testifying to the renewed 
belief that art is the handmaid of religion and wealth her 
bond-slave. 

Hitherto, alabaster and our beautiful native marbles, granites, 
and stones of divers hue had been used but sparingly by 
architects ; but the Ecclesiological Society's * Model Church," 
having once set the example, these materials began to be 
brought into requisition—latterly, perhaps, in a manner in 
which some restraint seemed desirable. while brick, which for 
the first fifteen years of the Revival had only been used in 
its most economical form, proved, when it came to be varied 
in colour and kind, and to be manipulated by accomplished 
persons, to be compatible with the noblest flights of architec- 
ture. Leaving the auxiliary arts to be dealt with separately, 
we will first take a glance at some of the more interesting and 
important churches—not as yet described at length in this 
series—that were rising in London during the period com- 
prised, let us say, between 1855 and 1875, and with them 
others by the same architects in other parts of the country, 
many of which are of too great importance in the history of 
the Gothic movement to be overlooked. 

Of the architects enjoying the largest share of church work 
at this period, Bodley, Brooks, Butterfield, Champneys, Pear- 
son, Street, and Woodyer were looked upon as the apostles of 
the more advanced school in the Church; Sir Gilbert Scott 一 
to use his own expression—as “of the multitude," while not 
only in London but throughout the country—from Land's End 
to John o' Groats—churches, many of them of scholarlike de- 
sign, were being produced by some whose names have 
already come under notice in this history, while others 
are new to it, as, for instance, J. P. St. Aubyn, E. M. Barry, 
Chas. Barry, Sir Arthur Blomfield, and William Burges; 
Messrs. Crowther (of Manchester), Crossland (of Halifax), C. 
Hodgson, and Hansom (of Clifton), Fowler (of Durham), 
Fowler (of Louth), Giles (of Taunton), Francis Dollman, 
George Goldie, Rohde Hawkins, John Norton, Edward 
Pugin, Paley and Austen, Joseph Peacock, Norman Shaw, 
Edmund Sedding, J. P. Seddon, William Slater, S. S. Teulon, 
and William White. 

In the auxiliary arts, the names of Clayton and Bell, Lavers, 
Barraud, and Westlake, Arthur O'Connor, Hardman, Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne, Morris and Marshall, Powell, Gibbs, and 
Wailes, for stained glass; of Keith, Barkentin, Skidmore, 
Potter, and Hart for metal work; and of Armstead, Earp, 
Forsyth, Farmer and Brindley, Philip, Redfern, and the 
younger Westmacott for decorative sculpture, had already 
earned a wide reputation. 

Nor must it be forgotten that such undying names as 
William Dyce, Henry Holiday, Edward Bume jones, 
Frederick Leighton, John Everett Millais, William Morris, 
Gambier Parry, Edward Poynter, Francis Preedy, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Styleman Le Strange, Alfred Stevens, and 
G. F. Watts were being gradually enlisted into the service of 
beautifying God's house either with works in mural and roof 
decoration, or in collaboration with certain of the glass 
painters just alluded to. 

Sir Gilbert Scott, whose London churches of St. Mary, 
Stoke Newington, and St. Andrew, Westminster, St. Clement, 
Barnsbury, and St. Stephen, Lewisham, have been described 
in this history with some particularity, was covering the 
country with churches from the humblest village to the most 
aspiring town one, in his own soft style, in most of which, like 
the four above named, we perceive temperate departures from 
insular tradition. But as Sir Gilbert never settled down into a 
method. we have in such structures as St. George. Doncaster, 
All Souls', Haley Hill, near Halifax; All Saints, Hawkhurst ; 
5t. Andrew and St. Matthew, Leicester ; St. Andrew, Derby ; 
and the College chapels of Exeter at Oxford and St. John at 
Cambridge, a series of experiments from his able hands. 

No one can fairly examine this. in many ways, remarkable 
galaxy of religious edifices without acknowledging the techni- 
cal learning and bonesty of purpose which they display, and 


even their measure of seemliness, stateliness, and, it may be 
added, originality. - 

But whether the fact be due to hereditary influences (for Sir 
Gilbert was the grandson of Thomas Scott, the well-known 
Calvinist Commentator, and his father, also an Evangelical 
clergyman, was married to a lady of similar views), certain it 
is that Scott rarely, if ever, succeeded in realising the liturgical 
ideal and uses of a church, the more sacred parts of too many 
of his churches being disappointing, for while they abound in 
much beautiful and appropriate detail, they lack height and 
dignity, being evidently not in his mind the dominant feature 
of the building, up to which all other parts should lead 
subordinately. 

But when it is remembered what Sir Gilbert's early training 
and surroundings, general and professional, were, and how 
deep the degradation into which church architecture had 
sunk when he started in his career, the greatest credit is due 
to him for the indomitable patience and skill with which he 
marked out a path for himself in that profession in which, 
many years before his death, he was facile princeps. 


A 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL RESTORATION. 


AST Friday a service was held in Chester Cathedral to 
dedicate the south transept, which has been restored 
as a memorial to the late Duke of Westminster. The restora- 
tion has been carried out in accordance with the expressed 
wish of the late Duke. It speaks volumes for the popu- 
larity of the late Duke that the £10,000 which was required 
to carry out the restoration was not only subscribed quickly, 
but without any special appeal being addressed to the sub- 
scribers. The alteration that has been effected in the south 
transept is very marked, and instead of its previous rather 
dilapidated and unsightly state it is in keeping and harmony 
with the stately proportions of the remainder of the cathedral. 
The work, which has been carried out by Messrs. J. Thompson 
& Co., Peterborough, has been in progress for about two 
years. It comprised the completion of the stone vaulting of 
the western aisle, the cleaning down of the stone-work, and 
the restoration of the mouldings. The centre aisle has been 
groined in oak to harmonise with the nave, and the large 
bosses here represent Abel's offering, Abraham's offering, 
Noah and the Ark, and the Covenant. Four illuminated 
heraldic bosses bear the crests of the Grosvenor family. the 
Archdeacon of Canterbury. the Bishop of Chester, and the 
Dean of Chester. The old and unsightly boarded flooring 
has been replaced with hard Yorkshire flags resting on a bed 
of concrete. The architects for the restoration were Sir 
Arthur W. Blomfield & Sons, and Mr. Charles Blomfield has 
personally superintended the work. 

'The appropriate part of the scheme is a recumbent effigy 
of the late Duke, which occupies a prominent position in 
the centre bay of the western aisle. The sarcophagus has 
been designed by Mr. Charles Blomfield. It is after the 
sixteenth century style, and is executed in Staffordshire 
alabaster, divided into eight large panels, each bearing a 
heraldic shield. Round the capping, which is is one piece 
of alabaster, is a solid bronze, bearing the inscription, “Ta 
the glory of God and in memory of Hugh Lupus, first Duke 
of Westminster, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of the county. Born 
October 13, 1825; died December 22, 1899." Round the 
tomb is a polished marble floor of Genoa green and 
Pavonazza. The ዩጠጩ itself is by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, 
London, and is a splendid likeness of the late Duke. It is 
executed in the finest Carrara marble, and is a fine specimen 
of the sculptors art. The whole is surrounded by elaborate 
railings consisting of bronze plinth of wrought iron, relieved 
by bronze mouldings, and each handle is surrounded by 
Talbot dogs, holding bannerettes of the Grosvenor arms. 
The alabaster work and flooring and the fixing of the tomb 
have been carried out by Messrs. W. Haswell & Sons, Kale- 
yards, Chester. and the iron work by Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co., Limited, London and Birmingham. 
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CHEAP HOUSES. 


S cheap houses. which may be also portable. are intcrest- 
ing to a large number of folk, we would advise our 
readers to inspect. the Silbiger house in Prince Consort 
Road, South Kensington (behind the Imperial Institute). 
Mr. Silbiger, who is an architect of many years’ practice, 
has just disposed of his patent rights to an English Com- 
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pany, who have two factories busily at work in the manu- 
facture of these dwellings. The points in favour of Mr. 
Silbiger's invention are portability, strength, safety, and the 
ease with which the structure can be erected and taken 
down; while to these may be added the further recom- 
mendation of cheapness—only about ፊ፤35 for a house 
containing four rooms, each 10 ft. square, and fitted with a 
bed, table, and seats. which may be folded flat against the 
walls when not in use. 

Upon a framework of teak the superstructure of jarrah 
wood (specially impregnated against inflammability and the 
ravages of the destructive white ant) is raised. The house 
is constructed of panels, all of which are of the same size, 
supported by uprights, to which they are fastened by left 
and right bolts with thumb-screws. The uniformity of the 
panels permits of any one piece being used anywhere in 
the construction, an invaluable consideration in the event 
of loss or damage of any of the component parts in out-of- 
the-way localities. As the doors and window panels share 
in the characteristic uniformity. it follows that they can be 
placed in position at the pleasure of the occupant, or 
adjusted from time to time to suit the exigencies of the 
weather or climatic considerations. ዲ]] that is required in 
thé construction of a Silbiger mansion is a level site, a screw- 
wrench, and a few hours' labour. : 

It is not a settled question as to how far the impregnation 
of wood against fire may destroy the good qualities of the 
wood, and it is evident that in America it is often pre- 
ferred to cover wood with metal rather than use a non- 
inflammable preparation over it, if we are to believe the 
recent evidence of the American architect. However, the 
use of wood—a bad conductor of heat—when proper safe- 
guards are taken against fire, as in the case of the Silbiger 
house, has much to recommend it for new countries, while 
for such purposes as schools, shooting boxes, cricket 
pavilions, ambulance stations, isolation hospitals, stables. 
riverside and country cottages, the Silbiger patent seems 
likely to be very useful. 

The weight of a house of four rooms of the size indicated 


above does not exceed four and a-half tons, while as no. 


one component part weighs more than 77 lb., the question 
of easy transport is satisfactorily settled. There is a system 
of ventilation, and protection from heavy rains is afforded by 
a roof of triple thickness covered with an upper coating of 
ZINC, 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


(Y HE new Royal Hippodrome, Liverpool, which has been 

reconstructed from designs by Messrs. B. Crewe and 
A. Shelmerdine, of London and Liverpool respectively, was 
opened to the public on Monday evening. Mr. Geo. Sheen 
was the clerk of works, and the builders (who carried out 
the work in the short space of five months) were Messrs. 
W. Tomkinson & Sons, of Dansie Street, Liverpool. The 
other firms engaged in the work were :—F. De Jong & Co., 
London, N.W., decorations; National Electric Wiring Com- 
pany; R. Dawson & Co., Limited, Stalybridge, hot-water 
heating; Vaughan & Brown, Kirby Street, London, E.C.,- 
fire-proof curtain, fire hydrants, and gas-fittings; F. Harper 
& Co., London, furnishing; A. R. Dean & Co, Limited, 
Birmingham, hardwood fittings; Diespeker, Limited, Hol- 
born Viaduct, E.C., mosaic work; Mr. Siccard, roof centre- 
piece. The theatre will seat 4.500 persons. 


Tue new Isle of Thanet Isolation Hospital, which has cost 
over 550.000 exclusive of site, is now completed. The 
accommodation (for 82 patients) is divided up as follows :— 
Probationary pavilion. two beds; two scarlet fever pavilions 
(twenty-six males, twenty-six females), fifty-two beds; 6 
diphtheria pavilion (seven males. seven females), fourteen 
beds; one typhoid pavilion (seven males, seven females), 
fourteen beds. The various wards are heated by open fire- 
places. supplemented with hot-water radiators; the stoves 
are placed in the centre of the wards, and are those of 
Messrs. Shorland’s down-draught type. The hot-water 
supply to the baths. lavatories, sinks. etc., is on the circu- 
lating system, the kitchen fittings in the administration 
block being heated by steam. The buildings throughout 
are lighted with gas supplied by the Broadstairs Gas Com- 
pany. Mr. H. B. Langham, of Broadstairs, was the archi- 
tect, and Mr. W. W. Martin. of Ramsgate, the contractor, 
Mr. Lanecheld being the clerk of works. 


THE new church of St. Nicholas, Shaldon, was consecrated 
last week by the Bishop of Exeter. The edifice, which has 
cost nearly £10,000, is 128 ft. long and 45 ft. wide, and 
contains a lady chapel at the east end of the aisle. Mr. 
Edmund Sedding is the architect, and Mr. F. Nicholls the 
builder. 


THE new church of St. Ethelwold. Shotton, near Hawarden, 
which has been erected in Early English style, at a cost of 
over £7.000 (towards which the late Mr. Gladstone con. 
tributed £1,000), was opened yesterday. 


A NEW Masonic Hall is being erected at Ripon from de- 
signs by Mr. T. Wall, of High Skellgate, Ripon. The 
contractors are as follows:—Messrs. Mitchell & Webster, 
Ripon, excavators, masons. and bricklayers ; Messrs. Clapham 
& Taylor. Harrogate, carpenters and joiners; Mr. W. E. 
Dixon, Ripon. plumber and glazier; Messrs. Coleman Bros., 
Knaresborough, plasterers; and Messrs. Haynes & Beck, 
Ripon, slaters. A natural system of ventilation 15 to be 
provided by means of fresh-air inlets and a Boyles air- 
pump ventilator on the roof, with proper regulating valves. 


THE new Notts County Asvlum, Radcliffe-on-Trent, was 
opened last week bv Lady Elinor Denison. Of the site, 
about 22 acres are absorbed in the buildings, gardens. and 
recreation grounds for the patients. The central portion of 
the asylum consists of the general administrative buildings, 
designed to accommodate 600 patients, but patients’ blocks 
have‘ been erected at present for only 452 (226 of each 
sex). The general construction of the building is of brick. 
Adjoining these buildings is situated a spacious recreation 
hall, with accommodation for 600 patients. The engineers 
and architects for the works were Messrs. E. P. Hooley € 
J. Sander, and Mr. J. J. Bird was clerk of works. The 
several contracts were carried out by the following con- 
tractors :—Messrs. T. Fish & Sons, Nottingham, founda- 
tions; Messrs. Pattinson & Sons, Ruskington, superstructure ; 
Messrs. Ashwell & Nesbit, Limited, Leicester, heating and 
ventilating, cooking plant, and general engineering; Mr. T. 
Scott Anderson, Sheffield, electric lighting plant; Messrs. D. 
& J. Tullis, Limited, Kilbowie, laundry machinery; Messrs. 
Wing Y Webb. Wolverhampton, locks, etc. ; Messrs. Doulton 
& Co. Limited, London, and Messrs. Twyfords, Limited, 
Hanley, sanitary goods and fittings. The total cost of the 
whole of the buildings and engineering work, site. furnish- 
ing. fees, and every other item of expenditure in connection 
with the erection and completion amounts to about 
£140,000, but when the asylum is fully completed for 600 


"beds it is anticipated the total expenditure will amount to 


£154,800. 


THE foundation stone was laid recently for the additional 
building to the National Schools, Whitwick. Mr. E. Orton, 
of Coalville, is the contractor, and the cost (including site 
and furnishing) is about £1,700. 
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THE new boardrcom and offices for the Holywell (Wales) 
Board of Guardians have now been completed. They adjoin 
the werkhouse buildings. and are in architectural character 


with them. The material is local stone, with Gwespyr stone 


dressings. The main entrance is adorned with massive stone 
pillars and ornamental canopy, and leads into a spacious 
vestibule, from which a corridor leads to clerks’ office and 
rooms for various officials. A broad and handsome staircase 
leads to the upper floor. the principal feature of which ıs a 
fine boardroom. some 50 ft. by 25 ft. with semi-circular 


‚seating and tables for the guardians. Leading from it is 


the clerks private office. The building has cost 
some كر‎ 3,000. and has been erected by Mr. Richard Jones. 
Holywell. from plans prepared by Messrs. J. H. Davies & 
Sons, architects, Chester. 

وو 


TRADE NOTE. 


THE new Fever Hospital. Kilsvth. is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Manchester grates. 
the same being supplied Ly Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 
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Tue Cathedral cf Gothenburg. built on piles in 1815. 7 
threatened with the danger of collapse, and has, 0 conse- 
quence, been closed, 
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THE ARCHITECT’S EDUCATION. 


E should call attention to the better recognition of the 
architectural status in this country by the foundation 

of a three years’. degree course .at the -Liverpool University. 
Though this sort of thing exists at all the chief Universities 
in America it has remained for the Liverpool University to 
lead the way in this country. For the first time in England 
a student can now obtain a degree in which a knowledge of 
architecture is combined with proficiency in general subjects. 
We are very glad to note such a special incentive to architec- 
tural study, and hope the example set will be followed in 
other places. An architect of all people should be endowed 
with wide general knowledge and culture. In fact, from the 
theoretical point of view, it is difficult to see how ordinary 
human beings can become possessed of the general and special 
knowledge which should be the endowment of an architect. 
Even if we leave out of count entirely the many qualities 
which enhance the social reputation and help in one's dealings 


with men and affairs, there is so much which is desirable in | 


general knowledge and culture, that it is difficult enough for 
the architect to adequately complete his education in this 
respect. There may be opportunities for becoming a specialist 
in architectural matters, but we doubt if it is quite a desirable 
goal to aim at either for the pleasure of one's professional 
work or the emolument of it. An ecclesiastical architect 
doubtless grows up as a special product, and also the architect 
of country houses, and when a man's thoughts and aims are 
very continúously running in these directions it is perhaps 
hardly to be expected that he will be as thoroughly at home 
or so happy in the design of breweries, or town halls, or 
technical schools. Still the variety of work should always be 
a pleasant stimulus to the «practice of one's profession, and 
we can imagine an architect turning with something of relief 
from the evolution of a highly ornate church or well-appointed 
country mansion, with their intricate and elaborated details 
and requirements and poor pay, to the carrying out of a huge 
granary or warehouse, with its few salient points and details 
and its big remunerative piles of buildings. The develop- 
ment of technical schools, libraries, baths, and hospitals; the 
improved design of the doss-house, the industrial dwelling, 
the agricultural college, the industrial school, or the lunatic 
asylum, all demand special study and knowledge and wide 
sympathy. Those who, by the recent cry for the practical 
side of an architect's work, are. misled into the belief that he 
only. needs to be a sort of superior workman, would- find that 
the modern architect is.necessarily a. widely different creature 
from the man who could in former years live on one job 
and even take an actual: part in the building operations. If 
you have to assist a client with advice as to the practical 
working of a scheme, to keep pace with all the best develop- 
ments in building materials and appliances, to have a. look in 
at the financial aspect of. the undertaking, to be keenly alive 
to the best possibilities as: to sculpture and decorations, to 
be cultured enough to invest your work with all the traditional 
- interest which former times have left as its inheritance—these 
are a few of the qualifications that make a man a successful 
modern architect. That he may be able to start his career 
with a University education and degree must count largely in 
his favour. All this is, of course, subsidiary to the main 
fact that he shall be a true artist, and that all these other 
things shall not obscure or deaden his artistic outlook. 

_ After all, it must ever,be borne in mind what the definite 
aim of the modern architect should be. All he can hope to 
do in the main is, that from a standpoint of general culture 
and artistic sympathy he shall be able to direct and overlook 
& wide.range of building operations so that they shall be 
invested with art and executed with honest good construction. 


man shall escape his notice; he may expect the architect 
to make good his own lack of business sense in the first 
inception and aim of the building; he may, in fact, expect 


that he will comprise every function of clerk of works, builder, 


financial adviser, and private secretary thrown into one! 
Ideas of this kind it will be the architect's duty to eradicate 


and to keep closely to his own proper and legitimate duties. 


His ambition must be concerned chiefly to produce a work 


` spent on producing the designs. 


of art if possible, and under the best possible conditions for 
his client. His practice will perhaps often lie in the direction 
of such plain matter-of-fact work that it will appear impossible 
to infuse a breath of art into it. But even these cases need 
not be quite hopeless, and they should not lead an acchitect 
to lose his legitimate ambition and the highest.and best 
functions of his art. And he may feel well satisfied that to 
aim at a wide general culture, and not to limit his ambitions 
to the mere attainment of a sort of arts and crafts knowledge 
of architecture, will be his wisest course. To this end the 
opportunities offered by such courses as those at the Liver- 
pool School of Architecture, under Professor Simpson, are 
amongst the best available means. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 102. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL & THE COMPETITION. 
Bv MALCOLM STARK. 


OU render an acceptable service to architecture by again 
placing the columns of the British Architect at the 
disposal of your friends in Council for discussion of the 
Liverpool Cathedral problem; regarding which I venture to 
submit a few observations. On glancing round the collec- 
tiom of designs in Liverpool one is impressed by the feeling 
that the majority of the competitors have set their sails to 
catch the wind of popularity. There are designs bespired 
and pinnacled, buttressed and crocketted ad libitum. A few 
show the master's hand, and these few express high emotional 
character, with a becoming reserve. Quite a number of the 
competitors obviously entertain a misconception of the 
primary purpose of a Cathedral, which is certainly not con- 
gregational. The interior of a Cathedral should, if its true 
purpose be recognised, create an atmosphere favourable to 
the subduing and exaltation of the spirit; an environment 
that fosters the devotional frame of mind. As a result of. this 
misconception we have designs submitted on lines perilously 
near that of the circus plan. I think it will be conceded that 
the accessories of our national religion, like religion itself, 


must :necessarily be of a conservative character, and the 
Christian symbol, the cross, form the basis of a church plan. 


^ 


A few of the designs indicate a restless striving after origin- ' 


ality in architectural expression, a vain attempt to launch 
out the rudiments of a new style. This is much to be 
regretted; style is simply architectural language, and our 
English Gothic style, like our English language, we take for 
granted will never be improved on. Let us hope the day is 
far distant when a harsh architectural Volapuk. will be 
tolerated. I gather from the local press and other sources 
that the usual crop of grumbling has already sprung up. The 
conditions of the competition, the results of the competition, 
and what not, have been assailed. Personally, I consider the 
conditions of the competition quite ideal. As a preliminary 


` canter the competitors have not been trammelled by the 


limitations of style, cost,. site, accommodation, or number or 
size of drawings. . The assessors appointed are unequalled in 
capacity to separate the wheat from the chaff, to value on 
intrinsic merits the expression of the abstract ideas such a 


subject demands. And again we hear expressions of regret - 


that such an enormous amount of time and.money should be 
Perhaps this is a matter fot 
regret, but from experience I find invariably the exercise of 
preparing a competition design an excellent mental tonic which 
every true architectural student will not despise. Asa matter 
of fact, such an exercise is to me usually its own “ exceeding 
great reward.” We all.too soon: thirst for the concrete ex- 


pression of our ideas, only to find when committed to stone 
‘and lime they are often but monuments of our conceit, and 


we would gladly have them rased to the ground.. Samuel 


. Taylor Coleridge, in presenting his volume of poems to the 
؛‎ public, says, “ I expect neither profit nor fame by my writings ; 
and I consider myself.as having been amply repaid without 


either." Great architecture, like great poetry, will be the 


፡ . product of a similar state of mind. 
His client may expect a good deal more; he may, expect that | 
no unsound knot, or wasted half-hour on the part of a work- | 
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A SITE of 120 acres at Lords Common, near Midhurst, has 


| been selected for the King's sanatorium, the erection of which 
. was made possible by the munificence of Sir Edward‘ Cassel. 
‚It would be difficult to find a more healthy site, as the eleva- 
' tion ranges. from. 500 .to 600 ft. above the sea-level and is 
‚in the. midst of charming scenery and.a pine forest. 
, contract for the water-supply. has been entrusted to Messrs. 
! Duke & Ockenden, of Littlehampton and London, 


The 
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ON THE STUDY OF ARCHZEOLOGY AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


D is always interesting to compare the different methods 
pursued in the study of different subjects. In thus 
comparing the study of architecture and archzology, the first 
thing to note is that the former is usually studied in the 
strictly archeological method. One feels it essential to 
master the old classic forms without for a minute thinking 
of putting in any variations of one's own. 

Thus the classical architect of to-day knows the Erectheion 
or the Parthenon as thoroughly as the archeologist knows 
every feature of the Hermes of Praxiteles. This is 
archeology, not architecture. 

Moreover, these archeological architects always lay too 
much stress on the proportions produced by the Greeks. 
That they were perfect is manifest, but that they were 
arrived at by the hard.and fast rules of setting out, and 
“zsthetic refinements” is not so true. The Greek had a 
mighty eye, and «what we can now copy by exact measure- 
ments of the original, reducing the whole thing to scale, was 
produced by Greek artists more by the zsthetic refinement 
of their eyes than any rules they had for proportion. To 
take the entesis of the column: it is certainly true, as Ruskin 
shows in his “ Stones of Venice," that this curve was pro- 
duced originally by the working of the column out of a single 
block of stone—monolithic. To obtain a straight line is 
practically impossible, and the best workman is he who would 
prefer to.err on the wrong side of the curve than, by trying 
to obtain a perfectly straight outline, so go beyond his limit 
of judgment and form a cavity, thus spotling the column 
for ever. When columns came to. be made up of drums it 
is then that it was noticed that such a curve really preserved 
the correct. outline of the shaft for the eye, but it is more 
on account of the impossibility of stopping at that point 
precisely when the edge neither bulges or assumes a concave 
form that the slight. curve is left, not added, to the shaft. 
Modem architects more often than not produce columns 
which belong more 'to the class of the Saxon baluster than 
to a column. ^ Ä 

The best method to pursue in studying archzology is eway 
from the Museums, that is, supposing you already know them in 
a general way. - More. can be done at home with reliable 
catalogues and a good selection of ‘good photographs. For 
the first thing the archeologist has: to; is to know the 
facts already recognised. ~in this particular he differs from 
what the true architect should be. The architect. should 
know the laws of. building, but he would be a better man 
were he.without any knowledge of the eternal : Parthenon 
whatever—without any insight into those so-called rules of 
proportion which bind him fast and prevent his imagination 
from having its free run. : In this way originality is sacrificed 
to archeologist tradition, where such pedantic learning is not 
wanted. T dp lt AA 

It may be possible for the esthetic eye of the archeologist 
to discover new facts concerning certain marbles, but the 
amateur archeologist cannot, and must not, count on this in 
ithe beginning of his studies. Strict learning is more fruitful, 
or; rather, his aesthetic eye will become more fruitful after 
the learning has been grasped and. assimilated. There are 
more than enough phases of ancient marbles to engage the 
student without his trying to discover new ones on his own 
account. Half-an-hour spent over a good photo and a good 
description of it in the unabridged catalogue, will do more 
good than simply gazing at the actual object with the object 
of discovering some hidden characteristic. If a marble has 
passed ‚before the eye of German, American, and English 
archeologists, it is riot very likely that anything vital to its 
nature has been overlooked and left for you to discover. 

Perhaps the finest archzological work can be spent on 
coins. If a thorough specifying of a small collection is gone 
through assiduously a very good grounding is obtained, and 
knowledge and method bought, which are not forgotten. One 
must be thorough though. A single afternoon may have to be 
devoted to one coin, to properly specify all its points, and 
one must be thoroughly understood before another is taken 
up. When each has been done separately, the comparing 
of different types is possible—the most interesting phase in 
archzology ; not only types in coins, but in sculpture, vases, 
terra-cottas, and cameos. But such comparison is impos- 
sible unless every single specimen is properly known. 

For study it is, of course, not always possible that a good 
supply of original coins can be handled, but plaster casts 
gre just as good for the purpose of study. Care should be 


taken in the use of electrotypes, as in their handling the 
instinct is seriously put wrong and misled by questions of 
weight. ` But for superficial study, arranged in series in glass 
cases, where touch is not necessary, they are admirable 
They should on no account be handled as real coins are. 

Another important point is to obtain a good collection of 
photographs, and it is surprising how soon such a collection 
will begin to be formed, if each time the attention is arrested 
by an important subject a photograph is obtained of it. A 
number of prints obtained er bloc are not half so useful as 
those which have been bought one by one, as in the former 
case they do not receive the individual attention, but are 
deposited wholesale in some box and likely to be neglected. 

Other sides of archeology require more Jiterary know. 
ledge, especially the vases, with their pictures of myth and 
legend. Also the terra-cottas of home life, those genre 
pictures of Hellenic domestic affairs. They are beyond the 
scope of the present article, and they really present a 
different side to the study of archeology from sculpture, 
architecture in relation to sculpture, coins, and bronzes. In 
these fields it is the technical and artistic qualities that are 
required. Of course, there are the literary features of these 
as well, but they are not so essential as in vase paintings, 
which have contributed so much.to the history of ancient 
Greece. 

To leave archeology and return to the study of architec. 
ture. Classic architecture, which we have said follows so 
much on archzological lines, is taken more seriously, as it 
were, than Gothic. It is easy to imagine a student on being 
asked for a sketch of a specimen of Gothic work, drawing 
off a rough and ready sketch of one of those early towers 
with the characteristic “ long-and-short work." If another is 
asked to do the same thing for classic architecture, he will 
launch off into a wonderful drawing of the Parthenon, 
dividing the whole up into a system of proportion relating 
to the half diameter of the column. 

But there is no reason why Gothic work should not re- 
ceive more serious treatment in study. There are as many 
special points to mark the periods, such as the Saxon 
baluster; there is nothing that exactly corresponds to it. 
That is, it is as conspicuous and determined as the most 
common coin of Athens, with the grotesque head of Athena 
on the obverse and the cute-looking owl on the reverse. 
These things are landmarks for archeologists and architects. 

Gothic architecture is full of such landmarks if they were 
only recognised by architects, and a great many of those 
classical marks might be neglected by the architect and left 
for the archeologist to deal with. If classic architecture is 
wanted, let it be done in a Gothic spirit. Such a course 
is not impossible. A perfect Greek building has its good 
sides which would bear transplanting into the Gothic phase 
of the art of building. M. J. 


ከ... € 
. NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


MA ع‎ especially seaside ones, need 8 
days to keep a keen look-out as to theif 
development, from a business point of view. Those 
places which offer the most attractions are likely 
to flourish the most, and, whether it is to be 
done by the holiday crowd or the more permanent visitor 
or resident, there are certain things to be considered 0 
enhance the pleasant or attractive qualities of the place. 
There are matters of sanitation, and of entertainment, àn 
of artistic environment to be considered, and the place 
which provides these satisfactorily may overcome some 
initial disqualifications as to locality and surroundings 
There is a limit, of course, but the thing is to find that limit 
as nearly as possible, and one can almost imagine that an 
attempt to get near it has induced a certain southern dis- 
trict to style its " Southwark Park," which suggests almost 
a pathetic yearning for the impossible in so dreary 4 ۴ 
trict. Southend-on-Sea, with all its drawbacks, has او‎ 
very definite advantages, and that it is going to make the 
most of and add to them seems evident, for the Works Com- 
mittee of the Corporation are bringing forward à scheme 
for improving the Marine Parade at a cost of £340,000 
The scheme includes the reclamation of 8o acres of the p 
shore for the formation of a marine drive, gardens, y : 
great marine lake, extending the Marine Parade to 149 ۰ 
Even an initially dull spot like Littlehampton has impro 

under determined effort, mE 
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'THE third annual Ironmongery, Hardware, and Electrical 
Trades’ Exhibition and market was opened on Tuesday at 
the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. This is one of the 
best exhibitions of the kind yet seen at the Hall, and is much 
more comprehensive than those of former years. The whole 
of the ground floor of the immense Hall is utilised by manu- 
facturers and wholesale firms, who are showing their best 
products, new designs and novelties applicable to the iron- 
mongery, hardware, electrical, and allied trades. It is a 
thoroughly representative exhibition, and is looked upon by 
experts as a most important institution to the hardware trades 
in general. The primary aims of the enterprise are to pro- 
mote commercial relations between buyers and sellers, and 
to enable the novelties and developments of the past twelve 
months to be adequately displayed in this, the central market 
of these branches of commerce. It is specially pointed out 
that this trade display is not an ordinary industrial exhibition, 
and no exhibit of a retail nature is allowed to be introduced, 
and business is only transacted between wholesale firms and 
retail traders. The exhibition remains open till the 22nd 
inst. | 


A curious contrast of opinion has arisen as to the quality 
of the public water supply at Heckingtón, in Lincolnshire, 
for whilst the chemical analyses practically agree that the 
water is pure, a bacteriological analysis showed it to be unfit 
for a public supply, being polluted with sewage! It is 
obtained from a bore 400 feet deep, and pumped into a lofty 
tower. 


A RUMOUR that an order has been given by a rich gentleman 
for the completion of the two west towers of Truro Cathe- 
dral, says a Cornish paper, is untrue. It is true that inquiries 
have been made as to the probable cost, and estimates 
obtained, but so far nothing further has been heard of the 
matter. Four stained glass windows have been presented for 
the nave. One has for its- subject * John Wesley," and has 
been given by a Nonconformist. Work at the Cathedral is 
proceeding satisfactorily. To their present stage the west 
end and western towers are finished as well as the west bay 
between same, while the groining in the south and west 
porches, and the two bays of the western gallery are also 
completed. The nave groining is well in hand, and the men 
are striking the centres from the nave groining in the west 
end. qe 


IN giving £30,000 for Free Library building for Marylebone, 
Mr. Carnegie writes that he does not think it wise to erect a 
very large central building, as London is equipped with large 
central libraries to meet the wants of the special student and 
scholar, and he attaches great importance to the work of 
branch libraries. 


FURTHER Carnegie Library donations are announced as fol- 
lows :— £1,200 to Fermoy, £3,000 to Innerleithen, £3,500 
to Dalton, £5,000 to Jarrow, £6,000 to Lowestoft, and also 
the cost of erecting a library at Flint. 


WE often hear of the dispensing with an architect, who is 
often looked upon as a needless encumbrance, but it is 
seldom that the courage exists to do away with the contractor 
also. But the managers of the Poplar and Stepney Sick 
Asylum appear to have taken the risk, and for some time 
have employed labour direct. During the past year they 
have in this way carried out the general repairs of the build- 
ing. 


AN important distinction in reference to the mixing of Port- 
land cement is sent to the press by Mr. Fred. A. White. He 
points out that the term “ killed ” is used to express the action 
of overwatering cement in gauging it. The effect of mixing 
with the cement powder more water than it can assimilate 
for the purpose of crystallisation is to interrupt and even to 
counteract the setting process, and thus to prevent the attain- 
ment of eventual hardness. Manufacturers look upon this as 
a danger to be guarded against in the testing of cement. 
Material of the finest quality may be made to appear worth- 
less if the making of briquettes or pats is in the hands of an 
ignorant, inexperienced, or careless tester. The precaution, 
which is rightly urged, is called “ aeration." 


Tue following resolution is to be presented to the trustees of 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary as soon as the holidays are 
over :一 That the Board of Management of the Royal Infir- 


mary be empowered to negotiate once more the sale of the 
entire Piccadilly site and buildings thereon to the Manchester 
Corporation for the sum of not less than £400,000 ; and, in 
the event of the City Council again refusing to purchase, that 
the Board be authorised to offer the site, with the sanction of 
the Charity Commissioners and subject to Act of Parliament, 
for sale publicly to the highest bidder, with a view of applying 
the proceeds, if and when sold, to the erection of a new 
Infirmary of adequate accommodation and equipment on a 
suitable site elsewhere.” 


THE sundial adds a point of interest to a house, often of 
special value from a decorative point of view. A pleasing 
example lately fixed on the gable of a rectory in Hampshire 


[ASA SHADOW 
| 50 DOTH LIFE 


we here illustrate. It is made of thick sheet-copper, with 
hard-beaten moulding at the top, worked into a semi-circular 
pediment. The base of the gnomon is an embossed copper 
fleur-de-lys. The figures of the dial are copper-gilt, the rays 
and motto are gilt. The eye of the dial 15 3 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft, and the cost Zo. The work has been excellently 
produced by the Women Metal Workers, Clifford Street, 
Bond Street. ! 


VENICE is to lose another prominent feature in the Campanile 
of San Stefano. This is 7o metres high, and at least 23 
metres are to be taken off the top of it before it is decided 
whether to demolish it entirely. 


* 


CARDINAL VAUGHAN, the Standard Berlin correspondent tele- 
graphs, has been spending some days at Cologne inspecting 
the-mosaic work in the Church of the Apostles, with a view 
to the application of similar decorative methods to the West- 
minster Cathedral. 


THE Conway Suspension Bridge, whilst quite safe for ordinary 
carriage traffic, is not good enough for heavier loads, and the 
alterations proposed by Mr. John J. Webster, M.I.C.E., are 
to make it fully available for heavy traffic. | 


IT appears that the shareholders of the Lyceum property have 
decided to sell it rather than spend the fourteen or fifteen 
thousand pounds involved in the making of alterations de- 
manded by the County Council, In view of the great im- 
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provements going on thereabouts there is not much fear of 
the shareholders making a bad bargain, if they are not in too 
great a hurry. وو‎ ۰۱۲ ግ bo 


A PLEASING example of a modern church tower is that of 
St. Mary's Roman Catholic Church in Mulberry Street, Man- 
chester. It was built in 1848 on the site of a former church. 
The architects were Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield, of 
Sheffield, "who also built Salford Cathedral. It is built of 
red brick with stone dressings, and the window arches have 
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WITH regard to the preservation of the mounds of Tara, Sir 
Themas Esmonde asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
whether the Government could take any steps to prevent the 
devastation of Tara, and whether a Bill would be introduces 
in the autumn session to make these historic remains nationa] 
property? Mr. Wyndham, in his reply, said: “The mounds 
at Tara are amongst the works included in the schedule to 
the Ancient Monuments Protection Act of 1882. The effect 
of their being so scheduled is that any person, other than 
the owner, who injures or defaces the mounds may be pro- 
secuted. The owner cannot be restrained unless the 

of the earthworks has been vested by deed in the Comm; 

sioner of. Public Works. No such deed has been وخ‎ 
in the present instance, but I am informed that the owner 
stopped in June last the excavations which were then in pro. 
gress, and it is extremely unlikely that they will be renewed.” 


On Monday Mr. A. Y. Nutt, architect, etc., at Windsor Castle, 


received from the King the insignia of a membe je Roy 
Victorian Order (sth class).- s : E " e Royal 


COMPETITIONS. 


MEssrs. SHEPPARD Y BURKINSHAW, of 21, John Street, 
Adelphi, are instructed to proceed with the new premises for 


Chelsea, Brompton, and Belgrave Dispensary, their design 


having beén chosen in a limited competition. 


THE first premium of £100 has been awarded to Mr. Geo. 
Hurst Stanger, C.E., F.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. Stanger & 
Stanger, Wolverhampton, and the second of £50 to Mr. T. 
Stewart Inglis, of 52, Savernake Road, Hampstead, from the 
41 designs sent in for the Harrogate and Knaresborough 
Joint Isolation Hospital. _ 
THE Oldham market hall and shops competition has resulted 
as follows :—1st premiated design, Messrs. Leeming & Leem- 
ing, 117, Victoria Street, Westminster; 2nd premiated de- 
sign, Messrs. Winder & Taylor, Union Street, Oldham; 3rd 
premiated design, Messrs. A. Neill & Sons, 38, Park Row, 
Leeds. The premiums offered were £50, £30, and £70. 


FORTY-FOUR sets of designs have been submitted in com- 
petition for the Crewe municipal buildings. The Corporation 
have appointed Messrs. Woodhouse and Willoughby, 
Fs.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, as their professional advisors ۵ 
adjudicate and report upon them. Premiums of £50 and 
£25 were offered. 


^ 


i 5 of Mr. 

RDIFF.—The Corporation have received the report 0 
میں‎ John, A.R.A., Messrs. Lanchester and Rickards, 
who had been appointed to select four or five designs a i 
for competition to be placed on the front of the new town ha 
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he has amended the’ conditions in certain important parti- 
وداوم‎ The intention of the Committee is to offer three 
prizes. It may be added that, should the scheme be carried 
out in its entirety, not only will there be in the building plunge 
baths and' ordinary private baths, but spray baths, Russian 
baths, and Turkish baths. — | | | 


IN connection with the King's sanitorium competition it may 
be interesting to note that Mr. William West, of 19, Craven 
Street, Strand, the architect associated with Dr. Arthur 
Lathom, whose essay took the first prize of £,5oo, is the son 
of a distinguished father in the person of Sir Algernon West, 
who has come in for many congratulations on .his son's 
success. i 


AT Eccles an insanitary area is to be dealt with to accommo- 
date 170 persons, and designs are invited from architects, with 
premiums of £50, £30, and £15. 


THE LEEDS TOWN HALL. 


.. ` MR. STOKES’ REPORT. 


. 

OME months ago the Leeds Corporation asked Mr. 

Leonard Stokes to advise them in regard to the suggested 
re-arrangement of the Town Hall and the Municipal Build- 
ings, with a: view to providing for present necessities and 
future requirements. In this reference is also involved the 
question of new Law Courts—a subject which has occupied 
the attention. of the municipal authorities for some years 
past. Mr Stokes has sent in his report, and after the holi- 
days a special meeting of the City Buildings Committee— 
which is a section of the Property Committee—will be held 
to consider it. 

If Mr. Stokes could have adopted the policy of the “ clean 
slate” his task would have been comparatively simple. But 
there are the Town Hall and Municipal Buildings, both of 
which have cost an enormous sum, so he makes the best 
of the material to hand, “ keeping steadily in view the futility 
of makeshift expedients, and the desirability of arriving at 
a solution of the problem which will at least carry us well on 
into the century."  ' ' | 

The Victoria Hall, says Mr..Stokes, is one of the finest 
halls to be seen anywhere, and it would be a thousand pities 
to touch it. But many departments now housed in the 
Town Hall require more space. The City Court is wholly 
inadequate ; there should be two others. The police station 
and offices are-in“ miserable quarters," and the West Riding 
magistrates. are “very improperly housed." The” Lord 
Mayor's Rooms are poor, and quite insufficient for the chief 
magistrate of a city like Leeds. The Council Chamber, 
though a charming room, should be larger, and have more 
convenient sufroundings. “The most reasonable thing ta 
do, therefore, is to banish from the Town Hall all those 
departments which lend themselves least readily to. the 
general lines: and monumental character of the building, re- 
taining only those which could be carried on in it without 
involving mich ‘structural alteration.” 3 

The Municipal Buildings are made to serve several pur- 
poses Some of these departments interfere with each other, 
some are badly situated, others are badly árranged, accord- 
ing to present ideas, and nearly all are too small. The 
Free Library, the «expert: remarks, is very scattered, and 
appears to have quite outgrown its shell, and many of its 
arrangements are out of date. The approach to the picture 
galleries is tortuous and undignified, and the municipal 
offices themselves are crowded and awkwardly housed in 
almost every department, and require at once additional 
accommodation, varying, according to the department, from 
20 10 100 per cent. 

Two alternative schemes are outlined in the report, which 
is accompanied by a number of carefully prepared diagram 
plans. The architect points out that if the Assize Courts 
were cleared away a large amount of extra space would be 
obtained. This space. however, does not cut up very eco- 
nomically for offices, and an expenditure of several thousand 
pounds—say, £30,000 or £40,000—would have to be 
made on alterations, and, say, another £125,000 on building 
new law courts, excluding cost of site. “I hardly like," says 
Mr. Stokes, "to advise the adoption of this arrangement, 
although it undoubtedly makes a fine and effective scheme, 
which would do the city credit. if the funds were available." 

At all events, Mr. Stokes submits plans for consideration, 


worked out on these lines in Scheme A. According to this 
scheme, the Town Hall—apart from the Victoria Hall, of 
course—is devoted entirely to the use of the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation, with some rooms on the first floor which 
might, if desired, be let for small entertainments and other 
purposes. The Council Chamber would be where the Civil 


Court now is; the present Council Chamber. would be a tea 


room ; while the whole length. of the west side on the ground 
floor, including the existing Crown Court, would be set 
apart for the Lord Mayor's reception rooms. On the first 
floor would be a series of committee rooms. and over the 
Lord Mayor's rooms extra rooms for his Lordship or spare 
rooms for private entertainments. This plan, says thé archi- 
tect, has, apart from its costliness, several advantages, and is 
quite worthy of consideration. For the reason that there 
does not seem any way of providing a proper police station 
and police cells in the Town Hall and for other obvious 
reasons, Mr. Stokes places on one side the idea of using 
the present Ássize Courts as Police Courts. ' 

Under scheme A—as well as under the other scheme to 
be referred to hereafter—there would be extensive altera- 
tions in the Municipal Buildings. ln either case Mr. Stokes 
advises that the Public Library and News Room be taken 


out of the building and placed in new premises elsewhere. 


In order to get some light and air into the heart of the 
building it will be necessary in either scheme, he says, to 
abolish the rooms over the present pay office and the 
irregular projections on the north and south sides of the 
central area for light. And in order to open up the stair- 
case to the picture galleries he has introduced a central 
hall on the ground floor, with the general pay office on 
the right and the accountants' office on the left. A dignified 
approach is thus obtained to the central staircase and picture 
galleries (including the permanent collection). and a new 
entrance from Centenary Street is also included. In this 
scheme the Museum of Casts is banished from its present 
position, but it is suggested that they can be placed in 
the space now occupied by the News Room. 

Scheme B removes the Council Chamber, the Lord 
Mayor's rooms, and the Town Clerk's department from the 
Town Hall to the Municipal Buildings. .The two Assize 


Courts and their prisoners’ cells would. remain, with but 


slight modification. The present City Court, with the cells 
under, would be given up to the West Riding magistrates, 
and for occasional use at Assizes; while the Council 
Chamber would be converted into a Coroner's Court. Thus 
the whole building—exclusive of the Victoria Hall—would 
be devoted to these four courts, with their necessary offices, 
and a few thousand pounds (say, £10,000) spent on minor 
alterations would make the building into a very workable 
one indeed. The heating and ventilation, however, the 
architect adds, will want thoroughly overhauling, and possibly 
renewing. ۱ 

This scheme involves an entirely new building for the 
police courts, with offices for the magistrates, station and 
offices for the police, and cells for prisoners. Such a build- 
ing, it is suggested, might cost about £50,000, exclusive of | 
site. E o 

If Scheme B were adopted it would be necessary for the 
Corporation to acquire the site of the buildings abutting 
on the Municipal Buildings in Alexander Street. With this 
extra land in their possession, and with the room now taken 
up by the library and museum of casts, there should be 
ample space for all requirements, Mr. Stokes thinks, besides 
allowing for reasonable expansion. This site would be built 
upon, and on the ground floor would be the museum exten- 
sion, where the museum of casts might be placed. The 
diagrams show the geheral pay office and the city account- 
ants department in the positions on the ground floor in- 
dicated in the first scheme. In scheme B, however, it is pro- 
vided that on the first floor shall be the new Council 
Chamber (on a portion of the suggested new extension), 
committee rooms, and the Lord Mayor's rooms (overlooking 
Calverley Street), also the new picture gallery. to take place 
of the old “ Queen's Room.” The Town Clerk's offices are 
shown on the ground floor. and his clerks' offices are formed 
out of the old lending library. Accommodation for the 
departments of the City Engineer, the Medical Officer of 
Health, and the Building Inspector is provided on the upper 
floors. 

The estimates of the relative cost of the two schemes are, 
of course, only approximate. Scheme A is put at كر‎ 05.000, 
but this includes Z 125.000 for new law and police court 
and offices, and £35.000 for altering the Town Hall. The 
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estimated cost of scheme B is £120,000, which includes 
£50,000 for police court and offices, and £10,000 for alter- 
ing the Town Hall. In the first case £20,000, say, would 
suffice for the alterations of the Municipal Buildings, but 
in the latter something like £35,000 would be required. 
Neither of the total sums, it should be explained, includes 
the cost of sites for new buildings. 

“It will thus be seen," says Mr. Stokes, “that, apart from 
the cost of new sites, scheme A would cost about £85,000 
` more than scheme B, and as I imagine the sites for scheme 
A would be more costly than those for scheme B, the 
measure of the differnece in the cost of the two schemes 
would be £85,000 and the difference in the cost of the 
respective sites.‘ While, therefore, scheme A would no doubt 
produce a much more impressive and effective group of 
buildings, yet I hardly like to advise the extra expenditure, 
as I feel that scheme B would be almost equally service- 
able, though not so imposing." 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES. 


[s 


By CHAS. E. GRETTON, A.M.LC.E. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


PIHE Royal: Commission on the above are at work in 
Ireland. They have recently visited Belfast and 
Dublin. At the latter place Sir Charles Cameron, C.B., 
Medical Superintendent of Health, was the first witness 
examined. He submitted eight samples of the sewage of 
Dublin, and expressed the opinion that in the main drainage 
scheme now being carried out it would only be necessary 
to separate the suspended matter from the sewage, and that 
the soluble organic matter would not come out of the solu- 
tion when mixed with the sea water. Sir Charles said that 
he was the first to find, in 1880, that sewage might pollute 


oysters, and thus tause typhoid fever. That was in the 


case of some oyster-beds at Clontarf, the licence for which 
had not since been renewed by'the Port and Docks Board. 
Dr. Adeny, of the Royal University, gave evidence respect- 
ing his scheme for the bacteriological treatment of sewage. 
The Committee made an examination of the shores of Dublin 
Bay and of the seaweed. 

STUBBORN LITTLE WALES. l 

The difficulties that sanitary authorities have to contend 
with among the Welsh race formed the basis of a paper 
recently read by Dr. D. J. Thomas, Medical Officer of Health 
for Merthyr, at Newcastle Emlyn, Carmarthenshire. The 
; fatalism and conservatism of the Welsh, he said, deeply 
" affected the attitude of the country, towards al! matters 
connected with public health. In the purely Welsh counties 
isolation hospitals are almost unknown.  Disinfection con- 
sists entirely in placing a few sulphur candles on a fire. In 
some places it is even worse than that. Superstition, and, 
indeed, even witchcraft, still retain a strong hold upon many 
of the rural population. 
| | ELECTROLYSIS. — 

An interesting paper on the above destructive action by 
Mr. H. Humphreys, Waterworks Engineer, Yorks, is given 
in the Public Health Engineer. The constant action of the 
current on pipes covered with moisture, when it exceeds 


a certain voltage, means electrolytic decomposition, but | 


when the outsides of gas and water mains are protected 
from moisture by an absolutely waterproof covering such as 
carbonising coating, safety is secured. 
7 BERMONDSEY ELECTRIC LIGHTING. ۱ 

The Electric Lighting Committee, of Bermondsey have 
decided to expend a sum of 44,185 in extending the system 
of arc lighting to Bermondsey Street, part of Tanner Street, 
Church Street, Pages Walk, Willow Walk, Upper Grange 
Road, Alscot Road, from Grange Road to Spa Road. St. 
Jamess Road. Blue Anchor Lane. and from Neckinger to 
St. Jamess Church. This course has been adopted mainly 
in consequence of the numerous complaints of Hooligan 
outrages received by the Borough Council. 

INSANITARY “TOWNS. 

The report of the Principal Medical Officer to the Local 
Government Board, recently, issued, includes special returns 
relating to half-a-dozen towns in which medical inspections 
have been made on behalf of the Board. Among them are 


Boston and Bishop Auckland. As the inspections took place | 


in the year 1900, some of the defects complained of have 
probably been remedied. Of Boston the report says the 


history of sanitary administration in the. town “ exhibits the 
disposition of certain local authorities to remain content in 
sanitary matters with the methods and procedures of their 
predecessors." And again, "the Boston Town Council is 
apparently concerned rather in furnishing plausible excuses 
for its shortcomings than in setting to work to improve the 
conditions of its district." Bishop Auckland is described 
as in a ^gravely insanitary condition, on account both of 
its drainage, and water supply, and scavenging, and a danger 
in the matter of enteric fever to its neighbours." 


` The death took place on Wednesday of Mr. Charles H. 
Beloe, C.E., of Liverpool, who was regarded as an expert 
in drainage matters, and acted as engineer to the Inter- 
national Water and Sewage Purification Company, of 
London. He was author of several standard treatises on 
construction of reservoirs and town water supplies. De. 
ceased was a member of the Liverpool City Council. 
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WEST SUSSEX SKETCHES. 


ONDON is certainly not well off in 
of pleasure resorts. at convenient distances. But 
the little town -of Bognor, on the Sussex coast, 
has many natural advantages and attractions which 
might make it very popular. The town is- irregularly 
built along the sea front (a great attraction com- 
pared with the hideous uniformity of places like St. 
Leonards), and it is fairly well interspersed with foliage, whilst 
the coast outline towards Pagham and Selsea. Bill is very 
pleasing. Besides this the town is within easy access of many 
charming places, Arundel, Goodwood, Chichester, etc. Then 
the train service might be very good, and perhaps some day 
will, if the railway company realise the possibilities. What 
such a place vitally needs is a strong, controlling, ertistic 
autocrat! He would make all building laws, prejudices, and 
private interests subservient to the one aim of creating and 
maintaining the artistic, picturesque, and sanitary attractive- 
ness of the place. 

One does not perhaps expect to find much architecture at 
any seaside resort. But Bognor has two or three unusually 
good little bits. The most uncommon is “ The White Tower." 
This is a little tower cottage, with one bedroom only on each 
floor, and one parlour built out behind the tower, above the 
kitchen and offices. It has a projecting staircase, which, with 


its little red-tiled- gable, completes an effective outline of 


tower, stair and chimney peeping up above the surrounding 


trees. "Mr. John Hawes is the architect of this cleverly 


quaint little house; a sort of building which in its artistic 
quality and simplicity might be emulated in thousands all 
over the kingdom. 


The new bank, of which I also illustrate the side doorway. 


is perhaps the only noticeable building in the streets. The 
doorway, with its segmental oriel over, makes a pleasing bit 
of detail. The architects are Messrs. Wheeler & Lodge, of 
Horsham. 

Arundel is always delightful. The valley, with its winding 
stream and the Duke of Norfolk's big castle, is one of the 
prettiest bits in Southern English landscape. Quite recently, 
however, Arundel has gained the distinction of possessing the 
most artistic country newspaper office which probably is to 
be found in England. The picturesque building I have 
sketched has lately been erected for the West Sussex Gazette, 
and if we except a little overcrowding in the storey under the 
gable, is about as satisfactory a little front as can be met 
with anywhere. We congratulate our contemporary On 
possessing one of the less than a dozen really good architec- 
tural newspaper homes in the country. 

T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


t 


ITALIAN STUDIES. 
We give a further selection of photographs of Italian work. 


SOUTH SHIELDS TOWN HALL. 

On the design by Messrs. Wills & Anderson for the above, 
published last week, the title was wrongly printed Sunderland. 
وی کہ‎ 1 : ۲ 
THE Holbeach Board of Guardians have adopted plans for 

the enlargement of the Infirmary at a cost of £2,500. 
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“OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE BRUGES EXHIBITION AND MR. HARRY 
|  HEMS' ARTICLE. » | 


128, Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, S.W., 
: EN ` August 11th, 1902. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


DEAR 818.---1 0 those who “ know their Bruges," the above 
article in your issue of the 8th August forms amusing reading, 
as well as to those who know Belgium, and who have lived 
in Flanders for 11 years, as I have. 

I know the “ Panier d'Or," on the Grand’ Place at Bruges, 
but 1 was unaware of its having more than one gable; or that 
Flemish architects of those. days were in the habit of building 
one gable on the top of another. But apparently this feat 
has been performed since May.last. I know Bruges is under 
the process of restoration on the lines of Marc Gheerart (I 
believe the name is spelled thus, but 1 have not my “ Le 
Vieux Bruges " beside me, at the moment, to verify). 

Mr. H. refers, too, to.the. Cathedral of N.D. of Courtrai. 
'That is a new see, evidently founded by Mr. H. himself! 

He states, too, that the Gruuthuys is only five minutes 
walk from the Palais du Gouvernement on the Grand' Place. 
It takes nearly four minutes by motor car going at a good 
pace, as my friend. could testify who took me for a spin on 
his vehicle for my first ride. 1 

I note, likewise, a new name to the list of painters whose 
works are exhibited, viz.,*Inconnu. Does Mr. Weak know 
that artists works? ات‎ € 

The shield held by the white bear on the " Poorter's Logie " 
is the arms of Bruges, and the lion is the lion of Flanders, 
not of Scotland. | | 

Mr. Hems is trying to be funny, but to my mind, in the 
wrong place; a public newspaper devoted to professional 
` work is not the place to attempt witticisms, especially on a 
subject from the Scriptures; and, to say the least, his remarks 
about the Angel and Jonah and the whale are in execrable 
taste, and most irreverent. `- E 
Foreigners often spell English names wrong; perhaps that 
is why Mr. H. returns the compliment by re-christening Mr. 
Julien van den Abeele as Mr. Julien Vandin Abeile! and Mr. 
Vuykteke-Knockaert as Mr. Vuysleke Knockaart! As for 
Mr. Huybrecht's name, it is not Hubrecht. 

Since when has 1,000 francs jumped up in value from 4,40 
to £41 135. 4d.? Can Mr. H. tell us? - 


1 cannot say anything for or against the Local Arts and | 


Crafts, except that I believe the professors of those artists 
and craftsmen are closely connected with the' School of St. 
Luke at Ghent ; in which case Mr. H.'s remarks strike me as 
being singularly unfortunate, considering that school's marvel- 
lously successful record ,of work, some examples of which Mr. 
H. himself praises—viz., the coloured. architectural drawings. 
I am afraid Mr. H.'s standard of beauty is too high for the 
comely maidens of Bruges to reach; but possibly many of 
them have either gone to the country seats of their parents 
or to the seaside, in which case it is easy to understand their 
apparent: non-existence in Bruges at the time of Mr. H.'s 
visit. I can, however, assure Mr. H. that there are some 
“ formosae puella ”in Bruges still, as well as in other Belgian 
towns and villages—Latin doggerel verses and Mr. H. not- 
withstanding, | | 
Ä JOHN A. RANDOLPH. 
ee 


A MODERN VIEW OF LONDON CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE.—XXXIL . 90 


By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 

N rebuilding the noble cruciform church cf St. George, 
Doncaster, which had been destroyed by fire in 1853, 
Sir Gilbert Scott was limited by the condition that the new 
structure should reproduce, in its essential features, the out- 
line and ground-plan of its Perpendicular predecessor. This 
task Scott fulfilled with great ability, not slavishly copying 
the detail and style of the former church, but transmuting 
the whole conception with. much subtle felicity into the 
characteristics of an earlier and purer age of Pointed. The 
result was a vast cruciform church in the Geometrical 
Decorated style, with, internally. some details alien to the 
Gothic of that epoch, notably, that profusion of exaggerated 
carved foliage in capital and corbel of which the architect 

was at that time so fond. . e : 
still, while better architecture .of its kind and period 


than is displayed in Doncaster Church it would be difficult 
to find, the general result—from the antecedents alluded 
to in the last paper—was, upon the completion of St. 
George's in 1858, somewhat frigid and severe. To.some 
extent this austerity has been mitigated by the introduction 
of. stained glass, with which.the majority of the windows 
are now furnished. The eastern window, a notable compo- 
sition of eight lights arranged in couples with a quatrefoil 
over each couple and surmounting all a rose, based upon 
a study of the great one at the west end of Chartres Cathe- 
dral, received its complement of stained glass, comprising: 
a number: of subjects from the Life of Our Lord within 
medallions from the ateliers of Hardman in 1863; the 


western window, an equally fine one of ,seven lights, being 


filled ten years later by Ward: and Hughes with a Radix 
Jesse, treated in a semi-naturalistic style. 

External, Doncaster Church appears somewhat short 
for its height,- as compared with the old church,. which 
from its third Pointed character had a low roof. An 
additional bay would have been a great improvement to the 
nave, but the restrictions imposed upon the architect forbade 
this. The present tower preserves the outline of the old 
one, and in its Geometrical Decorated form is as justly the 
pride of Yorkshire as was its Perpendicular predecessor. 

In All Souls’, Haley Hill, we perceive. a return on Scott's 
part to the. English parochial type on a large scale, with 
costly fittings rendered possible by the munificence of its. 
founder. The square abacus and the bold foliaging succeed, 
however, in imparting a quasi-foreign character to the whole. 

Begun in 1863 and consecrated 12th May, 1869, St. John's 

College: Chapel, Cambridge, although deficient in some. of 
the grace thrown by Sir’ Gilbert into that of Exeter at Ox- 
ford, must take a very high place among the contributions 
made to ecclesiology during the active period of the Revival 
that witnessed its inception. All students of modern archi- 
tecture are conversant with the general outline of this noble 
chapel, in which, as at Exeter College, Sir Gilbert Scott 
introduced the pentagonal apse, with its tall, graceful 
windows, into our religious collegiate architecture. 
- For the rest of the chapel the type selected by the archi- 
tect was that so frequent in the sister University, having 
an antechapel placed in a tränsverse position, with, in this 
instance, the superimposition of a pinnacled tower—that of 
Merton College Chapel, Oxford, being taken as precedent 
with regard to position, and that of Pershore Abbey Church 
furnishing the motif. | 

On entering St. John's College Chapel, Cambridge, the 
combination of the Merton type with that of New Mag- 
daleri, All Souls, and Wadham, is apparent by the separa- 
tion of the transeptal portion of the ante chapel from that 
surmounted by the tower, by coupled arches, thus rendering 
it essentially a perfected design, instead of being, like itg 
prototype, Merton, an incomplete structure. 

The series of stained glass windows in this chapel, carried 
out, as they have been, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, on 
one uniform and carefully prepared plan of iconography, is 
remarkably fine. In the apse the artists departed from that 
arrangement of type and ante-type adopted by them in the 
apses of Exeter College Chapel, Oxford, and St. Mary's 
Church, Stoke Newington. At Cambridge each of the two 
lights contains three subjects, the upper representing figures 
in contemplation, the two lower ones scenes from the Passion, 
Crucifixion, and Resurrection, the central groups being some- 
what larger than the one above and below it. The windows 
along the north and south sides of the chapel—each of three 
lights—are devoted to subjects from the life of the Saint 


to whom the chapel is dedicated, and represent scenes from 
Scripture at which he was present, ‘his figure, in: ruby and 


green, appearing in each cartoon. The series commences 
at the west end on the north side. ` The glass in the great 
west window of the ante-chapel, a noble seven-light one, with. 
a large octofoiled vesica in the head, represents the Last 
Judgment, while some fragments of stained glass that were 
in the east window of the old chapel have found a place 
in the central one of the three on the west face of the tower, 
and which, as the tower, with: noble effect, is open to a con- 
siderable height inside so as to form a lantern, is visible 
from below. A similarly good and uniform series of 
stained-glass windows from the same hands may be seen in 
the parish church of St. John Baptist, Croydon, rebuilt. 
from Scott's designs between 1867 and 1870, after a fire 
in which the noble line of tombs of Archbishops of Canter- 
bury perished, excepting Whitgift's and Sheldon's. The old 
church was Perpendicular, but of no very high order, and in 
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rebuilding it on its present magnificent scale Sir Gilbert | churches in Westphalian Prussia, the Cathedral of Pader- 


retained its original character, so that from this time the 
architects retum to more strictly English types may be 
traced, as evidenced by St. Mary's, Glasgow, All Souls’, 
Leeds, All Saints’, Ryde, and in his last great London work, 
St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, though in the cathedral at 
Edinburgh* Sir Gilbert's fondness for the square abacus and 
other bolder forms of Northern French Gothic is once more 
apparent. 

Designed in the style of the Transition from Early English 
to Decorated, Kensington Church, although really of very 
lofty dimensions, does not appear sufficiently so externally, 
not only from the lofty houses which closely environ it, but 
from the presence of the double quasi-transept which pro- 
jects from the last two bays of either nave aisle. Common- 


place considerations of accommodation dictated the em- 


ployment of this double transept, the present church having 
been required to seat the same number as the old one, a 
galeried structure belonging to the last decade of the 
seventeenth century, of little or no value, and which Bishop 
Blomfield used to designate the ugliest in his diocese 

Nor has the external ensemble of Kensington Church 
been improved by the erection (within comparatively recent 
years) of a vaulted passage leading, for the convenience of 
fashionable weddings, it is to be presumed; from the street 


to the south porch, much of whose former beauty and 


grandeur has been lost by this addition. 

Commensurate in depth with the transeptal projections 
above alluded to, this south porch at Kensington Church 
exhibits detail not unworthy of ranking with some of the 
best pertaining to the centüry whose architecture it repro- 
duces. Its doors are always open, and entenng by them 
the first impression of the interior is one of great solemnity 
and grandeur. All the windows are filled with stained glass, 
which, if varying in quality both as regards design and exe- 
cution, undoubtedly has the merit of uniformity, while the 
absence of any detracting rival enables the true proportions 
of the building to be advantageously displayed. 

Perhaps a want of unencumbered area is felt, the whole 
being benched to “the eath,” as the early Cambridge 
Camdens used to say. 

Undoubtedly the interior, viewed from the west end, 
would have gained in dignity of effect had the first bay 
on either hand been left entirely free from pewing. Such a 
space, when occasion demanded, could be seated with chairs 
which are so easily removed. Other fine churches besides 
Kensington suffer from being pewed to their very doors. 
The tall columns supporting the nave arches, alternately 
octagonal and clustered of four, are pleasingly English ; the 
aisle windows are coupled lancets; while in those of the 
transepts and clerestory the form is more advanced. The 
stained glass has, as already mentioned, been carried out 
in one concerted plan throughout the church. . In the east 
and aisle windows are a multiplicity of groups from Old and 
New Testament history; the clerestory presents a series of 
Saints on white grounds, except in the westernmost windows 
on either hand, where, it being no doubt necessary to 
diminish the light in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
great west window, we find angelic figures whose gorgeously 
tinctured wings completely fill the backgrounds. 

Three couples of tall lancets, with inner plane of tracery, 
which form one of the most beautiful internal features of 


Kensington Church, are employed to light the west end, and. 


these Messrs. Clayton and Bell—to whom all the glass here 
is due—have equipped with very large figures of Old Testa- 
ment worthies, whose brilliant tinctures contrast admirably 
with that sober white groundwork, relieved by trees, which 
has been used so much of late by the artists as to have 
become a mannerism. l 

It is interesting to compare the style of this glass, in- 
serted since 1880, with that at the east end, which was in 
position at the consecration of the church eight years 
earlier. Here we have a three-light window geometrically 
traceried, and supported on either hand by an incipiently 
traceried lancet, an arrangement which, although hardly 
conducive to dignity of effect, was doubtless adopted by Sir 
Gilbert from a desire for variety. It is difficult, at the 
present writing, to recall an English precedent fòr this mode 
of fenestration, but it occurs in the square east ends of two 
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*The choir of Edinburgh Cathedral is square-ended and lighted by 
three tall lancets of equal height, but the system of vaulting pursued 
in this instance by Sir Gilbert Scott imparts an apsidal character to 
it. Presumably the Lady Chapel at St. Etienne, Auxerre, furnished 


the model. 


' proportion as any in the Metropolis. 


born, and the Church of St. Mary-on-the-Hill at Herford. 

To a severe crtic the tower may seem somewhat too 
bulky for the east end which it adjoins, a defect that might 
have been remedied by the prolongation of the south chancel 
aisle to the level of the facade. 

It must, however, be conceded that the tower of K ensing- 
ton Church is a very noble one, and that the spire which 
surmounts it is as pleasing in outline and as harmonious in 
It was completed 
seven years after the consecration of the church, the cap- 
stone and vane having been placed in position with a solemn 
office on the afternoon of Saturday, 15th November, 1879. 

Of the many fine churches with which George Edmund 
Street enriched our ecclesiology, more than one had the 
advantage of being built by degrees as funds permitted. 

St. Peters, Bournemouth, St. John's, Torquay, and All 
Saints, Clifton, were thus constructed, and in London St. 
Mary Magdalenes, Paddington, perhaps the most remark 
able of all the architect's churches. 

In the course of a letter to Rev. Temple West, the first 
Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene's, and with whose name that 
church will ever be inseparably connected, Street remarked: 

* Happy the architect who is allowed to build in this 
way. Most of our churches in these days are built in a 
hurry, just as if what ought to last for centuries would do 
appreciably less work if it were itself rather more than a 
twelvemonth coming into full existence. If clergy would 
do as you do—begin on a large scheme and built bit by bit— 
we should have more fine churches, and architects would 
not so often complain that nothing grand or noble is 
possible." FoHowing the example of St. Mary Magdalene, 
there can be little doubt that it would have been better for 
art if "festina lente" were kept more generally and more 
steadily in view by our church promoters. Houses of God 
are not intended to last for a generation, and so men should 
wait till time and money can be spared to finish each portion 
in a manner as worthy of the purpose to which such build- 
ings are dedicated as of the age we live in. 

At St. Mary Magdalene's, the groined apsidal chancel and 
the nave, covered at the height of its arcade with a temporary 
roof, and with the bays bricked up, was opened 21st October, 
1868. . Two years later the wide south aisle was disclosed to 
view. Progress was being made with the clerestory and per. 
manent roof in 1872, when on 6th July of that year the work 
was arrested by a fire which entirely devoured the roof and 
did considerable damage to the clerestory walls. However, 
the mischief was promptly repaired, and in little more than a 
year St. Mary Magdalene's stood completed, not only as 
regards its roof, but equipped with that graceful steeple which, 
with its Italianizing bands of .red brick and white stone, 
composes, with the three-sided apse, an architectural com- 
position of great dignity. | 

The want of a northern aisle will doubtless be felt by lovers 
of eurythinia on visiting St. Mary Magdalene's, but it was not 
possible to equip the church with two aisles without stinting 
the nave of its proper dimensions, from the nature of the site 


-一 a long and irregularly outlined plot, finishing with a sharp 


point at the north-east, projecting in a curve about the centre 
of the south side, and with none of its sides square or parallel. 
Then its levels were inconvenient, the ground at the north- 


west angle being over twelve feet above that at the south- 


west, so that entering this beautiful temple from Clarendon . . 


Street at the former point, you descend into it by a few steps. 


while it is necessary to ascend when passing into it from 
Woodchester Street on the opposite side. The whole of the 
surrounding levels were artificial masses of débris and made 
ground, raised to form the banks of the adjacent canal 
Street put his vestries underground, and by raising the organ 
upon a loft on the south side of the chancel left the whole 
area of the church free for worshippers. Then in order to ht 
the church to the peculiar north-east angle of the site, the 
architect was constrained to put his nave and chancel to the 
north, and to finish the chancel with an apse, so planned that 
one of its sides rose from the boundary line, whilst the others 
were quite set back, so far as to allow of windows opening 
into an area to light the sacristies under the chancel on the 
south side. The projecting angle on the south side suggested 
the erection of a transept, in the angle between which and the 
apse was placed the steeple. "This was necessarily octagonal, 
one of its sides rising from the very edge of the boundary 0n 
the north side. The rules of the Building Act making !! 
impossible to rear a lofty building at the very edge of the 
pavement, it was necessary to set back the north wall of the 
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nave some five feet from the boundary, and then take advan- - 
tage of the power of building a low wall up to the pavement. 
Street devised the quasi north aisle. It is just as well to 
explain all this somewhat in detail, from the fear that such 
arrangements of a plan as this, which grew naturally out of 
the exigencies of the site, may be attributed by those un- 
versed in the history of this remarkable building to archi- 
tectural caprice. No eccentricities were all these departures 
from the commonly accepted type of plan, but the results of 
a most commonplaee compliance with a hard “ must,” which, 
fortunately, no architect. of a: Gothic building need quail 
before. 


The circumstances attendant u the erection of 
و‎ ia | There is a large collection of architectural plates. drawings, 


john's, Torquay,* are little inferior in interest. 


The present structure occupies the site of the old Proprie- : 


tary Chapel of St. John's, built about 1820 as a chapel of 
ease to Tor Parish Church, and, like the majority of the 
buildings of its age and class, exhibiting every architectural 
solecism and ritual shortcoming. When in residence at 
Bishopstowe the Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Phillpotts, “ Henry of 


Exeter," as he was familiarly styled) always attended service 
in St. John's Chapel, Torquay, frequently officiating himself. 


A scheme having been set on foot for rebuilding this chapel 
upon the same site, and on a. scale of architectural magnifi- 
cence worthy of its locale, Street was invited to prepare the 
plans, which came before the world of ecclesiology in 1861. 


In order that the services of the church might be interfered | 


with as little as possible, and that time might be gained in 
which to obtain the requisite funds for building the whole 
conformably to'the noble design put forth by the architect, 
it was arranged that St. John's should be reconstructed in 
sections. 

The vaulted, square-ended chancel was the first part under- 
taken. This was built on to the old chapel, which was a 
parallelogram, having a small apsidal.recess for the altar, and 
galleries on three sides. When completed, the new chancel, 
one of the most beautiful conceptions of Street, was opened 
out to the old chapel, which thus for a time formed the nave, 
and was licensed “ for the performance of Divine service and 
the offices of the Church, 7th. November, 1864.” The effect 
must have been strange, though perhaps not more so than 
that still presented by Camden Church, Camberwell, which 
still retains its nondescript meeting. -house-like nave, above 
which—“ Sicut lilium excelsum ”—rises the graceful chancel 
which Sir Gilbert Scott, with hints from John Ruskin, built 
on to it near half a century ago. From the date of the com- 
pletion of its chancel, St. John's, Torquay, took its place 
among other noble ecclesiological works of its epoch, many 
of which will occupy no unimportant place in the history of 


the Great Church Revival of.the last century whenever it 


comes to be written. 

The next portion of St. John's to be taken in hand was the 
north aisle and clerestory. To enable this to be done a con- 
siderable amount of the rock which rises abruptly to the 
north of the church, and upon which it is so picturesquely 
located, had to be cut away. When, in 1866, this was 
finished, the north side of the old chapel was removed and 
the new north aisle thrown in, the old roof being supported 
against it, and the clerestory standing up above the roof in 
the open, much in the same manner as the clerestory of the 
south transept at Cologne Cathedral did for so many years 
between the abandonment of the works in the sixteenth 
century and their resumption in the nineteenth. 

Next, the south aisle and clerestory (with half the tower) 
were built, the new roof being raised from wall to wall above 
the old roof. The old chapel being thus entirely enclosed 
within the present magnificent nave, must have presented a 
singular spectacle, one almost, if not quite, unique in the 
annals of church building. a 

When this was completed, the old chapel was pulled down 
within the new church and carted away, but so expeditiously 
that the services were not discontinued for a single Sunday, 
the congregation worshipping in the old chapel on the Passion 
Sunday and in the present glorious structure on the Palm 
Sunday following of 1871. 

It was not. however, until 1886 that the exterior received 
its crowning feature, the tower. 

Engaged at the west end of the south aisle it terminates 
in a sáddleback, which, gabling transversally to the aixis of 
the church, has its sides crocketed and the surface of its 
gables richly traceried. Such a feature as this is exactly 
what is wanted in a seaside town, and standing as the church 


*For some of the facts relative to the reconstruction of St. John's, 
Torquay, the writer is indebted to the courtesy of the present Vicar, 
Rev. Basil R. Airy, M.A. 


only started last session. 


does above the houses surrounding the quay, looks remark 
ably well. 

But the architectural features of this "and of sher of 
Street’s churches, no less remarkable, must be reserved for 
another cha pter. 


| 
CITY OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND APPLIED ART. 


HE architectural department comprises ‚a well-fitted 
studio, a lecture room, and a. museum and cast room. 


photographs, etc., for the use of students. In the depart- 
mental library are about 100 volumes of the best books. 
of reference. The museum contains, examples. of. building .... 


materials and models of building. construction, and a.repre-. ... 
sentative collection : of architectural casts - The- architec- .. 


tural studio is open. every, week-day, except Saturday, during. 


the College terms, from 9.30 to the times. mentioned: inthe - 


table; and in. the evenings for registered day. students,'- ' 
There are two courses open to students rm, v: 


(a) The three years’ course leading to the degree of BA, 5 


with Honours in Architecture. 


(5) The two years’ course at the end of which the College m 


certificate is granted to successful students. 
The necessity for a systematic preliminary training (or 
architecture is now universally recognised, and these courses 


dre arranged for students to take before entering 21.617 


tect's office. They are not intended to supersede pupilage, 
but to be preparatory to it. The two years course has 
been in existence for eight years; the degree scheme was 
The leading architects of Liver- 
pool'have signified their hearty approval of the schemes 
and have agreed to shorten the term of pupilage and reduce 
the ordinary premium for students who have been awarded 
the College certificate or have taken their degree. The 
two courses are framed to prevent the waste of time which 
invariably results when a, student enters an office without 
any previous knowledge ام‎ drawing,-.building construction, 
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and the elements of architectural design. A knowledge of - 


these is absolutely necessary. before د‎ student gan properly ^: 
understand the routine; work ip هه‎ office, ar derive benefit - 


from seeing buildings,:designed ‚and carried: eut in-actualc- . - 


practice. 
of the instruction. in both. courses. 


These subjects, therefore, form the principal past c noo- 
«Students entering. لس وژ‎ = 


October will have the exceptional advantage. of being able: اک‎ 


to follow, from commencement to finish,- the. erection of the . 


new laboratories for Physics and Tropical Medicine, whieh. 


are being built on College ground, from designs by Messrs. 


Willink and Thicknesse and Professor Simpson. 

The decision of the Victoria University to grant a ienris 
in Architecture, marks a new departure in University pro- 
cedure. For the first time in England (in America a degree 
scheme is almost universal), a student can obtain a degree 
in which a knowledge of architecture is combined with a 
knowledge of general subjects. The advantages of this 
course are obvious A student can now continue his liberal 
studies at the same time that he is studying the special 
subject which he is afterwards going to make his profession. 

Candidates for the B.A. degree are required to pass: (a) 
the Preliminary examination of the University in 5 subjects, 
(1) “English Language and English History, (2) Mathe- 
matics. (3) Latin, (4) Elementary Mechanics, (5) one of 
the following: Greek, German, French; (4) The Inter- 
mediate examination for the ordinary B.A. degree in the 
following subjects: (1) :Qne of the following.: Greek,. Latin, 
French, German, Italian, (2) one of the following ::Áncient: 
History, Modern History, Enghsh Literature, (3) one of the 
following : Physics, Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathe- 
matics. 
having attended (a) the approved classes for the subjects - 
presented in the Intermediate examination; (0) courses ‘of 


instruction in Architecture and allied subjects. averaging not : 


less than five hours a week in the first year and fifteen 
hours a week in the second and third years. Such courses 
shall include all the subjects presented for examination. 


An attendance of not less than fifty hours in the. Depart. - 


ment of Engineering is required from all candidates. 

The two years’ course includes freehand and architectural 
drawing. construction and building materials, the history of 
ancient, medieval, and renaissance architecture, perspective 
and sciography, graphic statics, engineering, etc. 

Students who receive a first-class certificate at the end 


Candidates are required. to present certificates- of. 
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of the course are specially exempted from the Intermediate 
examination of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
This is the first College or Institution in England to whom 
this privilege has been accorded. 

Students and assistants, already engaged in offices, and 
others can join any of the lectures and classes which form 
part of the regular curriculum. 

The composition fee for the complete curriculum is 425 
for a session of three terms. This admits to all lectures 
by the Professor of architecture or his Demonstrator, to 
the architectural studio whenever open, to the other lectures 
and classes mentioned in the time table, and in the case 
of students taking the degree course to the necessary lec- 
tures for the Intermediate examination. Students who do 
not pass their Preliminary examination before commencing 
the course are required to pay an extra £5 in their second 
year. 
` These courses provide for about thirty hours a week each 
session, and students can also work in the studio in the 
evenings. 

Visits will be arranged from time to time to places and 
buildings of interest, old and new. Arrangements can be 
made enabling students to work in the Applied Art School 
during the Easter vacation, and during the long vacation 
they are advised to enter a builders shop, and work with 
the tools on masons’, joiners, and plumbers’ work, etc.,: to 
join the summer vacation class in engineering workshop, 
or to spend the time in sketching and studying old: work, 
or in working out special exercises. 

All lectures are followed by a class in the studio, in which 


exercises are set bearing on the subjects lectured upon. | 
The lectures are illustrated by lantern slides, drawings, and - 


photographs. 
See OO 


THE GARDEN CITY PIONEER COMPANY. 


TYHE Garden City Pioneer Company, Limited, with a capital 
of £20,000 in £1 shares, is now before the public, and 

the minimum subscription before allotment is possible is 
£4,000. | | | 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of taking 
initial steps, including the formation of a larger Company, 
towards carrying into” effect the scheme suggested by Mr. 
Ebenezer Howard, in his book entitled “ Garden Cities of 
To-morrow," and to. assist in relieving the congestion in 
crowded cities by the redistribution of the industrial popula- 
tion upon the land. | 

Mr. Howard's scheme is as follows :—1. The purchase of a 
large agricultural estate of, say, 6,000 acres (which is equiva- 
lent to rather over 3 miles square), with the object of estab- 
lishing a Garden City; as an experiment in housing and 
important: social and industrial reforms. 2. The estate 
selected to be carefully planned under the best expert advice, 
so that as the town grows its factories and workshops, the 
houses of the people, the parks and open spaces, schools, 
churches, and other public buildings, may be placed in the 
most convenient positions. 3. The provision of a broad belt 
of agricultural land round the town, under such restrictive 
covenants as may secure to the inhabitants the enjoyment for 
all time of the combined advantages of town and country life, 
while the agricultural tenants may have a market for their 
produce brought to their doors. 4. The provision for manu- 
facturers, co-operative societies, and private individuals, of 
sites for works, stores, and houses, under leases, which, while 
giving the fullest: security to tenants for all improvements 
made by them, would secure to the community the increased 
value of the land—such increased value to be expended for 
the benefit of the town. 5. The erection of dwelling houses 
by (2) the Garden City Company ; (^) by employers of labour; 
(c) by building societies; (7) by other private enterprise. 
6. The scheme provides for the retention of a very large 
amount of open space for recreative purposes, and for the 
allowance of land for a fair-sized garden to each house. It 
provides for a:population of about 30,000 people protected 
against overerowding by strict covenants. | 
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TRADE NOTES. 


IT may interest our readers to know that. in a report on a big 
fire which occurred a short time ago on the premises of the 
United Spinning Mills, Limited, at Aix-la-Chapelle, it is 
stated that the Bruckner fireproof plate .walls have again 
been proved to be thoroughly fireproof and practical, having 
prevented the fire spreading to the adjoining rooms. The 
walls under this patent are supplied by the Fireproof Plate 
Wall Company, Limited, of Manchester. 


۱ 2 
THE inhabitants of Cloughton (near Scarborough), formerly - 


the residence of the late Sir F. Lockwood, Bart., Q.C., M.P., 
have decided to commemorate the Coronation of Kin; 
Edward the Seventh by placing a public clock and bell in 
their new village schools, and have placed the order for same 
with Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
ford Street, Leeds, and Town Hall Buildings, Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne. 
————p M 


BUILDING NEWS. 


HE memorial stone of a new block of workmen's dwellings 

at the back of Morice Square, Devonport, was laid on 

the 6th inst. by Mr. G. S. Bennee (chairman of the local 

Housing Committee). The buildings have been designed by 

Mr. J. F. Burns (borough surveyor and architect), and Mr. 

ሏ. N. Coles, of Plymouth, is to be the contractor. The work 
is estimated to cost £17,500. 


"THE seventh block of artisans’ dwellings have now been 
erected in Elliotts Row, S. George's Road, Southwark, for 
the trustees of the Hayles Estate, at a cost of £8,395. The 
building comprises 32 separate tenements of 3 rooms. Each 
tenement has a separate entrance door, and is provided with 
the conveniencs of a. distinct and separate house. The roofs 
and staircases are of fire-resisting construction, and the stair- 
cases give direct access to the flat roof and to the street in 
all cases. The rentals average about ንፍ per room. The 
contractors were Messrs. Wm. Smith & Son, of Harleyford 
Road, S.E., and the architects, Messrs. Waring & Nicholson, 
38, Parliament Street, S.W. 


THE Prince's Theatre, Bristol, has been reconstructed from 
plans prepared by Mr. Frank Matcham. Four statues of 
more than life size, representing Tragedy, Comedy, Music, 
and Dancing, designed by Mr. G. S. Arrowsmith, surmount 
the frontage. Mr. A. J. Beaven, of Bristol, was the con- 
tractor, and the heating has been carried out by Messrs. 
Skinner, Board & Co., also of Bristol. 

THE cornerstone of the Cop Hill Isolation Hospital, Meltham, 
was laid recently. The building, which is to be lighted by 
electricity generated on the premises, is estimated to cost 
423,744, and will accommodate fifty beds. There will be 
three pavilions and an isolation block. Mr. J. Berry, of 
Huddersfield, is the architect. 


THE ceremony of laying the foundation and memorial stone 
of the new Free Methodist Chapel in course of erection on 
Norwich Road, East Dereham, was performed last week. 
The chapel, when completed, will accommodate 200 wor- 
shippers. 

——— — — ——- 99-9 سس سس 


JOTTINGS. 
À SCHEME for rebuilding Burton Wood Parish Church is on 


foot, and the sum required for same is estimated to be at least 
£8,000. 


PLANS for the proposed new children's home on the Uttoxeter 
Road, Derby, prepared by Mr. G. Yates Mills, architect, of 
Irongate, Derby, were submitted at the last meeting of the 
Board of Guardians. It was stated that the building would 
cost £4,000 to erect. d 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, AUGUST 22, 1902. 


A FEW NOTES ON SOME MODERN 
| UNIVERSITIES. 


f] HE present-day requirements in connection with education 
| are so great that we are continually hearing of the 
foundation of new universities and the building of new 
colleges to meet the demand for further educational facilities 
largely in connection with technical and scientific branches 
of education, and there comes the question as to whether 
these needs can be best met by the old collegiate type of most 
of our older institutions or by a different method of planning 
‚and arrangement. 

. The last few years have seen, among others, the founda- 
tion of the Universities of Birmingham and that of Califcrnia, 
and the erection of new buildings for the Columbia University 
in New York. The new site for the Columbia College is a 
square one, surrounded by streets at a somewhat lower level. 
The library block, which forms an important element of the 
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BUILDINGS 


design, immediately faces the entrance. In addition to the 
library proper, it contains rooms for those faculties whose 
implements are books, such as political science, law, and a 
special. architectural library. Behind it is the University 
Hall, with entrances on both levels, the upper one leading 
to the academic theatre, with seating accommodation for 
2,500, and an alumni memorial hall, used as a dining hall, to 
hold 600. The lower entrance gives access to a large gym- 
nasium and locker room, with semi-circular swimming bath 
100 feet wide. | uM 

, The two rear buildings to each side cf the University Hall 
—the Schermerhorn Hall and the Havemeyer Hall—are each 
five storeys high, two of the lower floors being principally 
lighted from the back, where the ground falls rapidly; the 
first devoted to mineralogy and geology, with a large semı- 
circular lecturc room for 250, and the latter to metallurgy and 
chemistry, with a lecture theatre for 325. l 

Similarly arranged buildings have been erected for physics 
and engineering respectively. A feature in all these blocks 
is the studies provided on the upper floors. 

The University of California is probably the largest group 
of buildings yet contemplated for educational purposes. 
Here, too, it is proposed to adhere to the separate block 
system. The various buildings occupying a site of something 
over 114 miles long, it is a question whether the a 
area covered will not prove a great objection from a stand- 


point of economical and convenient working. The various 
blocks are arranged along the side of a long avenue, which 
opens out into squares and ultimately leads by means of 
finely designed fiights of steps up to the observatory building, 
which terminates the group. It is to be hoped that this 
co!ossal undertaking will be finally carried out in its entirety. 

Compared with the two last, the Birmingham University. 
the first portion of which is now being built, is a small 
undertaking. It is intended that, when completed, it shall 
comprise all the departments necessary for a modern uni- 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA ” 


versity specially connected with the trades and manufactures 
of the Midland Counties, together with the usual university 
training. 

The ceremonial entrance, when the buildings are com- 
pleted, will be under the tower, but for working purposes 
the various blocks are approached directly from the opposite 
or southern frontage. ‘The radiating blocks each contain 
workshops 160 ft. by 5o ft. on the ground floor, the museums, 
libraries, reading rooms, being on the first floor. The 
circular range of buildings, only one floor in height, contain 
lecture rooms opposite the ends of radiating blocks, and 
offices between these. The site falls rapidly from front to 
bzck, the general ground floor thus being above the work- 
shop's level. - 

It may be questioned whether any of these forms are a, 
real advance on the older quadrangular plans, and whether 
the lattez could rot be adapted to suit any pract:cal require- 
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ments, while they are certainly more effective and dignified 
than any other method of grouping, thouzh the absolute 
separation of each unit of the. design, as in the American 
example, doubtless has some compensating advantages. 

. But the old collegiate architecture appeals so strongly bv 
its associations to students, is so intimately connected with 
the history or learning. that it would seem a very clear case 
must be made out in favour of another type of arrangement 
before it should be abandoned. 

“Modern requirements” is an expression we are continu- 
ally hearing, and we are apt to forget that no change 
has taken place in the essential wants of man, nor will such 
Change take place unless another type of being is evolved. 

Mankind has always needed light. air, and space. and may be 
more insistent on being more comfortably housed now than 
heretofore, more desirous of getting quickly from point to 
point, but there the matter ends. The fitting up of labora- 
tories and workshops are likely to be constantly changed 
with scientific progress, but the arrangement of groups of 
rooms given up for a certain purpose will be fairly constant, 
and that, after all, is what architects have to deal with. 

Were Wren to come to life again. there is little that he 
would have to learn before he could design for present-day 
requirements. The use of iron joists to carry weights, the 
greater insistence on light, air, and ventilation, and new 
methods of heating and sanitation, would comprise the 
advance. On the other hand, he would have to regret the 
loss of cultured appreciation. and of craftsmen trained in the 
best traditions of their trades, of really good work, and the 
existence of a public ever desirous, like the Athenian, of 
some new thing. 


一 ھون‎ 


A LIMITED COMPETITION. 


T has been decided to have a limited competition for 
designs for the new University College at Cardiff, and 
the names chosen are Messrs. Basil Cham¡mevs, W. D. Caröe, 
Marshall, and J. Belcher. In their effort to 6 
anyone with any reputation for local work the ccmmittee have 
perhaps incurred more suspicion of partiality than they de- 
sired. Where could they have found better qualities than in 
the work of Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards. who 
are building their fine town hall, or Mr. H. W. Wills, who has 
proved ability of a very high order in his Aberdare Hall? 
We do not think architects are to be particularly congratulate 1] 
if accepted as competitors in any competition, limite] or 
otherwise ; but we do recognise that there will always be poor 
average chances for the best architects unless they try to sail 
for port under the favouring gales of worldly wisdom and 
business-like methods, and can get their names placed cn 
competition lists. 

The Cardiff authorities have pot down some excellent 
names for their competition, but there appears on the face of 
it no earth!y reason why the:e particular four names should 
have been se'ected more than any other particular four, or 
even eight. The conditions of college building are not so 
esoteric that any architect worthy the name cannct readily 
grasp them, though one fully recognises the fact that anyone 
like, say, Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A.. gains unerring instinct 
that makes special design come like second nature to him 
whcn he has devoted the best part of a lifetime to it. and when 
the experience is backed up by a true scholarly instinct. it 
has. we imagine. been something of a surprise to many that 
a Nonconformist body could become possessed of such a 
building as the Mansfield College, but, having placed the 
commission in the hands of one who, in addition to his great 
architectural ability, had specially keen sympathies for this 
work, the authorities have only reaped the due reward of their 
sowing. At Cardiff the authorities might have felt quite safe 
of a good result if they had gone direct to Mr. Basil Champ- 
neys, Mr. T. G. Jackson, Mr. E. S. Prior. cr Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield (all University mcn as well as able architects), 
not to name others. From such a list they might have 
felt satisfied in selecting any one with definite promise of 
a good issue without all the expense and trouble of competi- 
tion. But we are all so greedy nowadays that we cannot 
even forego the offchance of some good thing forced up in 
the throes of competition! 

And if the committee in this case wanted to secure every 
chance, why. we may ask. did they not throw their competition 
wide open and give a chance to young and unknown men? 
Amongst these, we can assure them, are to be fcund some 


even more wide awake as to artistic possibilities than the 
older stagers. After one has learnt one's lesson well one gets 
a little sleepy. The tradition and taste may be all right. the 
inheritance of usage and the pedantic knowledge may be all 
accounted for. but there may yet be a lack of some vitality thar 
would be pleasant to the people of a strenuous age. This 
vitality and “go” can be imported by the early endeavours of 
enthusiastic and accomplished men, and perhaps it may be 
news to the Cardiff folk that those who have a sympathetic 
knowledge of the able efforts of vounger men in the profession 
could indicate several whose ability and deserts far outrun 
their opportunities, and whose designs would have given a 
large interest to a competition for a new University College. 
The local paper from which we take our facts may be mis 
informed, and one 15 inclined to hope this 15 so. 

We have heard it stated that the justifications for a limited 
competition are—rst, that it should be restricted to local 
men ; or 2nd. that it should be restricted to specially known 
designers of the special work desired ; or 3rd, that it shall be 
restricted to the near relatives of the committee! Neither 
of these conditions seem to be fulfilled at Cardiff. 


a ncs, 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T appears as though the foolish undertaking of rebuilding 
the St. Mark's Campanile would be proceeded with. Signor 
Caponi, the well-known Italian journalist and president of the 
syndicate of the Foreign Press in Paris, writes to the Figaro 
from Venice that there is no longer any doubt regarding the 
rebuilding of the Campanile. Signor Caponi has seen Com 
mendatore Boni, the Venetian architect, who 1s superintend- 
ing the work of clearing away the ruins of the wrecked mont. 
ment, and he says that the work of rebuilding the fallen 
structure will be commenced without delay. The foundations 
are sound, and the architect thinks that the new Campanile 
should be completed in five years. It is estimated that the 
expense will be £120,000. Half the sum has already been 
subscribed, and it is affirmed that no anxiety is felt as to the 
question of finance. 


IT is astonishing how opportunely “ the practical man” tums 
up. There is always a feeling of satisfaction in the mind of 
the public when “a practical man” is called in. Curiously 
he seems likely to be called in to sit on the Society for ۳ 
tection of Ancient Buildings and other people, as note the 
record below :—A meeting of the heritors of Haddington 
parish was held in Haddington for consideration of a request 
from the kirk-session to sanction the restoration or reinstating 
of the ruinous transepts and tower of the Parish Church, 
better known as the * Lamp of Lothian." A gentleman, who 
preferred at present to remain incognito, had made an offer 
of £7,500 for the purpose provided the heritors were unant 
mous. A memorandum was submitted from the Board of 
Works agreeable to the proposal subject to certain conditions. 
among which it was stipulated that the future maintenance 
must be by the heritors. The Earl of Wemyss, a hentor. 
wrote opposing the scheme, in protest not only against the 
specific proposal, but against the spirit of destructive restora 
ton unfortunately at work at the present time, and which was 
now threatening to extinguish the * Lamp of Lothian." Lord 
Wemyss enclosed copy of a letter from Mr. Eustace Balfour, 
C.E. (brother of the Prime Minister), who has taken a great 
interest in the matter, saying that people did not realise what 
an act of vandalism the proposal would be. The Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings intimated that they would 
do everything in their power to frustrate the proposal / 
deputation from the kirk-session said that body was unanr 
mous in favcur of restoration. The question of plans, which 
were numerous, was not discussed. After some discussion 5 
motion to appoint a committee to collect all information, an 
if necessary consult an independent practical man, was agr 
to unanimously, and a committee of 12 was appointed. There 
has been a great deal of discussion regarding whether what 
is known as the present “Lamp of Lothian," or * Abbey 
Church." or “ St. Mary's Church " was the original " Lucem? 
Laudoniz.” The weight cf evidence is probably against the 
present church, and in favour of one which stood a hund 
yards or so further north. The nave of the present church 
was restored in 1812, and again about 12 years ago, when ar 
organ was instituted and great improvements were cam 
out. This is the only portion where public worship 15 ۴ 


‚ducted, all to the east, where Mrs. Carlyle is buried, being 1 


a somewhat ruinous condition. 
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AN extraordinary difference in tenders was disclosed on Ist. 


July, when tenders were opened by the Government of New 
South Wales for the construction of one of the greatest 
bridges in the world, to span Sydney Harbour. The 
tenders are as follows:—Joseph Bentley, 26, Bristol Road, 
Leeds, 47,720,478; Alex. Findlay & Co., Motherwell, Scot- 
land, three tenders ranging from £1,523,837 to £1,661,866 ; 
Wm. Arrol & Co., and Head, Wrightson & Co., 41,710,688 ; 
Cleveland Bridge & Engineering Company, Darlington, 
England, £1,794,118; Compagnie de Fives, Lille, France, 
43059,7505; E. & C. Bridge Company, England, three 
tenders ranging from 4;1,666,000 to £1,943.975; J. Stewart 
& Co., Sydney, six tenders ranging from 41,112,859 to 
£1,933,194; Gilbert Weaver, Sydney, £1,775,207; Henn- 
ing & Hildebrand, New York, £2,000,000. The designs 
are for a bridge 3,000 ft. long, without approaches. The 
design and cost, of the latter will have to be separately 
considered. 
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LD JACOBEAN HOUSE. 


An old Jacobean House stands opposite the Market Cross 
at Askrigg, in Yorkshire, rising straight up from the street. 
It is known as the house of the Thorntons, and dates from 
the end of the seventeenth century. Our illustration was 
done during a holiday in Wensleydale by Mr. G. W. Stokes. 


1፲ is not often that summaries of speeches or lectures are 


satisfactory, but there are exceptions, and the substance of 
Mr. Alfred Gilberts moralising on sculpture at the Uni- 
versity Extension meeting at Cambridge the other day is 
2 well rendered in the Tig«es summary that we give it 
ere. 


MR. GILBERT said that the art of sculpture had many and 
varied sides, and the more he worked the more he tried to 
find out which was the right and proper road to perfection. 
Sculpture was not merely a doing, a making, or the mere 
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expression of a man's idea. It was threefold in its purpose. 
It was mechanical, to begin with; it was real, to go on 
with; and it should be—and must be, if it was to carry 
any message forward—ideal. The work of a sculptor. was 
not merely the work of one who hewed and broke and 
tried to make. His efforts should be moulded by that 
something called "love, veneration, - faith—that -love which 
impelled him to give up everything, to do everything in his 
power to educate and lead his fellow beings to that extra- 
ordinary refinement and delicate perception of the beautiful 
which alone could be understood by those who love. 
Pygmalion so loved the image his own brain had created 
that he longed that the great creation should speak. The 
sculptors great object was that his creation should speak— 
without the aid of an exhibition catalogue. The work of 
the artist should be the work not only of his art, but of his 
heart. The function of sculpture was not merely the 
making of an object. The primary object was to make 
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Drawn by G. W. Stokes. 


something beautiful, something that whoever saw it should 
be elevated by it, something that was not the mere !mita- 
tion of an everyday person. The more he thought the 
more was he astonished that the practice and the teaching 
and the encouragement of the art was too little thought of. 
The equipment of the sculptor was not sufficiently 
given in our art schools The sculptor should . be 
as well equipped as the  mathematician, the poet, 
or the architect, by education. He wanted to con- 
nect the practice of sculpture with the practice of 
general education. Until they did that he was con- 
vinced that they would never hope to take rank as artists 
with the great men among the Greeks, whose excellence 
was the outcome not only of a pure mechanical. training 
and skill, but the influence of great mental culture. The 
artist must read and think, and the more he thought the 
better artist he was likely to be. He had been 25 years 
in finding out that he knew nothing about the making of a 
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Statue. He was only just beginning to know how to ap 
preach the exposition of the art, which was to make every- 
th.ng he touched as beautiful as his own unbeautiful nature 
„Would allow him to do. 


-THAT a good deal more needs to be done in the matter 
Of, protection of buildings from fire goes without saying. 
¿Whether we have fairly begun yet may be even doubted, 
. perbaps. We call attention to a letter by the Rev. Geo. 
Hale on. Swanscombe Church, which suggests that another 
danger to buildings nceds to be Letter considered, viz., 
from, lightning. Mr. Killingworth Hedges, M.LC.E., 
. writes ;—" In a paper read at the British Association meet- 
. ing last year I drew attention to the unprotected cendition 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington 
(struck by lightning in 1900, the damage, however, bong 
. confined to the destruction of an clectric light cabie). a!so 
‚to the National Gallery and the Tate Gallery; but the Office 
of Works appear to do nothing, and refused last year to 
spend the trifling amount required to protect the Chapter 
House, and include it in the modern svstem of conductors 
. which I designed for the protection of Westminster Abbey.” 


Mr. Somers CLARKE sends. anent the fire risk at the 
British Museum, the following facts:—The structure was 
built before fire-proof construction had been as well studied 
as row. Those who designed and built it are not to biame 
that its rcofs and floors are chiefly of wood, but the ques- 
tion may now be asked how far the structure might rot 
gradually be changed in certain details, so that a very real 
danger may be greatly reduced. In the Egyptian Gallery, 
on the upper floor, censiderzb:e changes have recently been 
carried out. Windows hove been bricked up and skylights 
have been pierced through the roofs. Here was an oppor. 
tunity of making a change for the better, rcom by room. 
Has this been doze? 


Mn. SOMERS CLARKE ?1so says “سے‎ With the exception of ¿he 
National Portrait Gallery, which, I believe. has its roofs 
as well as its floors of incombustibie materials, there is pro 
bably not a museum or gallery in London which has not a 
combustible roof, and yet the danger arising from sparks 
and embers falling on timber and lead roofs 1s but too well 
known. At the British Museum there is an admirable sys- 
tem of hydrants by which, at a moment's notice, the outer 
surfaces of the roofs can be flushed. Fortunately there has 
not been occasion to bring them into use, but in the event 
of a serious fire in the houses surrounding th» Museum on 
three sides we can look only with a little less dismay on 
the flooding of the roofs with water—much of which would 
certainly come through—than on the danger from the fire 
itself. The vast dome of the reading-room is but a com- 
bustible bechive of lath and plaster with iron ribs We 
may ask what is being done (in the direction of rendering 
them incombustible) with the roofs in the new parts of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. Things grub along in the 
old grooves, any effort at improvement being usually crushed 
under the hidebound traditions of the staff of the Office of 
Works. I understand that an efficicnt system of lightning 
conductors does not exist at the British. Museum." 


Mr. Wm. WOODWARD writes very opportunely as follows :一 - 
“ At the inquest held the other day concerning the death 
of a poor labourer who was killed by the fall of a floor 
at a house in Tottenham Court Road, the jury considered 
that the district surveyors should have jurisdiction over the 
pulling down of houses, and that. in doing so. all reason- 
able safeguards should be enforced. This matter will now 
come before the London County Council. and may I, once 
again, ask the Council to embody in the proposed - safe- 
guards the enforcement of the usc of water in keeping 
down the dust during the demolition of old buildings? ል 
water-pipe. taken up the building with branches of india- 
rubber hose, with sprinklers at the ends. is all th^t is 
needed. The old materials are satureted before they are 
pulled. down, whilst being pulled down. and whilst being 
cared away. The expense is trifling, the saving of injury 
and damage to the labourers, to the eyes of passers-by, 
to goods. and to premises would be enormous, and it is 
to my mind quite inconceivable that the London County 
Council and the Corporation of London will rot take the 
trouble to enforce compliance with so inexpensive and 
desirable a booa to Londoners." 


PROBABLY we get a fair index of the average American house 
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design in the pages of the Scientific American. We do not 
remember to have ever noted anything equalling the bes 
work in England. and the average attainment ın all real ` 
architectural qualities is remarkably low. In the last issue 
we find a summer cottage interior, in «which the fireplace 
is built up with undressed rounded stones laid quite acci 
dentally, without any architectural outline, and this is quite 
on a par with the gorgeously detailed interior in wood and 
costly marb'es with a gauged brick arch to the fireplace, 
which we noted some time ago. Keeping, scale, propor. 
tion, and balance are things which our American Cousins, 
w.th all their very admirable qualities, appear to learn vey 
slowly. 


NEW municipal buildings are projected for High Wycombe, 
with a hall to hold 1,000. karl Carrington has offered a 
site in Queen Victoria Road of the value of £950, ata 
rent of one shilling per annum. 


THE authorities of the Sheffield University College have 
adopted a site at Western Bank for the new University 
buildings. the technical department remaining at St. Georges 
Square. The estimated cost of the scheme is 453.000, or 
which £48,000 has been promised. 


SiR JAMES GELL. Clerk of the Rolls, has sanctioned the 
sale of the electric line running from Douglas to Ramsey 
for £250,000 to Mr. Ernest Schenk. A forfeitable عل‎ 
posit of £50,200 has a!ready been paid, and completion 
of the purchase has to be made on or before 14th Novem- 
ber. The lines have a total length of twenty-two and a- 
half m.les of double track, the permanent way being free 
held. It is understood that the property has been taken 
over by a strong syndicate formed by Mr. Schenk, who is 
chairman of the Crystal Palace Company. 


ALTHOUGH the fine fifteenth century church of Si. Martine 
Grand. Coney Street, York, underwent a complete restora- 
tion thirty years ago. it has been found necessary to very 
thoroughly overhaul the building. and to undertake further 
restorative work. The smoke and grme of the city 
atmosphere have combined to crumble the stone away in 
many places, especially on the south side and at the east 
end. A scheme of restoration is now being carried out by 
the Rev. G. Trundle (vicar), including the careful removal 
of the decaying sections of stone. and their replacement 
by fresh Tadcaster stone. It has been found necessary to 
disp'ace many of the mullions of the south aisle windows, 
and several sbafts and gargoyles have had to be removed. 
The south porch, tco, is in a bad way, and a good ded 
of new work has been inserted. At present operations are 
confined to the south aisle and c'erestory. but these are 
rapidly approaching completion, and when finished the 
6381 end will be taken in hand. St. Martin's occupies the 
site of 2 pre-Norman church, end in some respects 5 
among the most interesting of the old York churches. 


ADMIRERS of Gilbert White will be interested to know from 
Mr. Edward A. Martin, F.G.S., councillor of the Selbome 
Society, of 23. Campbe!l Road. Croydon, that an opportunity 
now presents itself of acquiring a permanent memorial to the 
memory of the father of British popular naturalists, Gilbert 
White. of Selborne. The house known as The Wakes 
situated in the main street of the village and remaining M 
much the same condition as it was in White's time, can now 
be purchased for between £8,000 and £9,000. Various uses 
to which such a building could be put will at once suggest 
themselves. The sum required is not a large one. 


A vERY sensible objection is urged against the turning اہ‎ 
Stratford-on-Avon Church into a paid show. “E” writes 
I have seen many churches at hame and abroad celebrated. 
like Stratford. for great historical associations,- but 1 have 
never seen a church so desecrated and the associations $ 
vulgarly utilised for filthy lucre as I have this week’ seem al 
Stratford. I found the church doors open and guarded bj 
men who demanded a fixed fee for admission—a fee which P 
absolutely illegal in any Englis parish church. The visitors 
having thus had a practical lesson that they were admitted ۵ 
a show, treated the place as a show-room and nothing more 
talking, laughing, kodaking, and sandwich-eating—no ወ” 
forbidding them. Photc graphs and other memorials ar 
openly sold inside the church; the sacred building 15 tum 

into a house of merchandise, and the whole show 15 run: on 
the vulgar lines of a catch-penny and money-making exhib! 


y 


tion. It is hard to believe that the Bishop and Archdeacon . 
can be aware of this desecration; if it is allowable at Strat- 
ford there seems no reason why every vicar in the diocese 
should not open his church as an exhibition-hall for pictures, ٠ 
or a book store for the sale of books, photographs, and other 
fancy. stationery more or less connected with his church. 


Tue Royal Institute of Public Health opened its congress 
at Exeter on Wednesday. A reception by the Mayor at 
the Sessional Court was followed by a luncheon at the 
Guildhall. 
place of the septic tank system’ of sewage disposal. Mr. 
Mawbey (Leicester) said he had carried cut experiments in 
Leicester in the bacteriological treatment of sewage and 


“written a report, which had been used against the septic 


tank system. It was only fair to say that the burden of 
the report was that in the case of Leicester, which had'an 
immense area of land available for irrigation, the septic 
tank system was not suitable for the preliminary treatment 
of sewage ‚before application to the land. He did not, 
however, say that there were many places with restricted 
quantities of land where septic tank treatment, as carried 
out at Exetzr, would not be beneficial and successful. 


IT is said that the interior finishing of the Westminster 
Cathedral is now being seriously considered. Cardinal 
Vaughan, who returned on Tuesday from the Continent, where 
he has bcen recuperating his health, has profited by the occa- 
sion to inspect. some famous cathedral decorations in Ger- 
many. His Eminence has been particularly attracted by the 
decorations in the Church of the Apostles at Cologne, the 


work of two artists named Stümmel and Gebbo, and is in- ` 


clined (though nothing is yet definitely decided) to recommend 
the scheme for adoption in the Westminster Cathedral. The 
tall tower, which will henceforth be one of the landmarks of 
London, will be completed within the next few weeks. Since 
the fall of the Campanile at Venice, the cathedral tower will 
be the highest structure in Byzantine style in Europe, being 
273 ft. high. Two of the several chapels contained within 
the cathedral are now completely decorated, and are uf 
remarkable beauty. Several general schemes of decoration 


have been submitted to the cathedral authorities, but until 
the sum at their disposal is known no definite decision can: 


.be made. 


IN reference to the Manchester Infirmary, “ Mancunium " 
writes :一 If the Corporation really mean business their task 
is now a comparatively easy one. I am able to state on reli- 
able authority that they have within the last few weeks been 
offered over £150,000 in ready cash for the Free Library in 
King Street, a sum many thcusand pounds in advance of what 
they have hitherto asked. They are at this moment being 
urged to give their decision. The chairman of the Library 
Committee is willing to accept the cffer, but other members 
of the Corporation wish to delay till a new site for the library 
is fixed upon. Surely the citizens will say, “Close with the 
offer, and build a library with ample accommodation on the 
Infirmary site.” Half the required cost would thus be found 
right away. 
sold the balance would at once be provided. . There is ample 
space for a noble art gallery and library combined at Picca- 
dilly if the small strip at the head of Mosley Street were also 
acquired, as suggested by Mr. T. R. Wilkinson some time 
ago. The Tramways Committee would then get all they 
require, and a fine open space would encircle a group of 
stately buildings which need not rise even to the height of the 
present Infirmary. The Infirmary Trustees would thus be 
provided with ample funds to erect a magnificent hospital else- 
where, as well as a suitable receiving ward in the heart of the 


city. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. Geo. Truelfitt, 
F.R.1.B.A., who died last week at the age of 78. One of his 
principal clients was Sir W. Cunliffe Brooks. the banker. Mr. 
Truefitt dates his period of success from the publication of 
cne of his designs. The Burlder states that three-fourths of 
his large and varied practice was the result of competitions, 
and that this included 170 houses and mansions. 44 cottages 
and lodges, 13 banks, 15 churches and chapels, and some 
42 other buildings His picturesque and elaborate half- 
timber bank at Altrincham for Messrs. Brooks will be well 
known to many of our readers. 


THE result of the examination cf the University Extension 
lectures on the history of architecture, held at the Chelsea 


The Mayor remarked on Exeter as the birth-: 


If the Art Gallery in Mosley Street were also. 


Polytechnic last session, has just been announced as follows: 
一 上 G. Wiles, certificate cf distinction; G. Wilson, certificate 
of distinction; A. C. Goulder, certificate of distinction; H. 
Stewart, J. Henry, R. Crosthwaite, E. Heath, G. Gifford, A. 
Cocke, F. Hedges, H. Hàlin, E. Fowler, E. Topping: The 
lecturer was Mr. Banister Fletcher, A.R.I.B.A., and the 
examiner was Professor W. R. Lethaby, of the Royal College 
of Art. The lectures will be continued next session, the nr.t 
being given on Mcnday, 6th October, at 7 o'clock. | 


‘Tne Victoria Memorial Fund shows signs of steady advance, 
for the contributicns of the Colonies appear to promise 
another „Yıoo,ooo— Canada, £30,000; Cape Colony, 
£20,000; New Zealand, Z,15,coo ; and Natal, £10,000. Mr, 
Aston Webb should, therefcre, soon be enabled to commence 
operations. His plan is already, we believe, very fully de- 
veloped. | | 


Mr. F. W. LAWRENCE in a lecture on the Housing Question 
the other day, said the housing problem was more than 
tightness of accommodation and high rent. It was a 
matter of poky houses, poky streets, great distances from 
fresh air. It was a problem of diet, ugliness, absence of 
fresh air, and absence of healthy life, and it was essentially 
a City problem. | | 
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COMPETITIONS, 


W BES the magnificent sum of £15 is offered as a prize, 

architects may be expected to be on the alert. But when 
they find that the £15 is offered for the best competitive 
design for a church for 460 and a schoolroom for 250, to 
cost altogether £,2,500—when the Committee do not bind 
themselves to accept any plan—when they do not promise 
to seek any professional help in the award—when they 
demand a draft specification and necessary additional 
SATISFACTORY elevation and details for working—when the 
plans and drawings are to become the property of the pro- 
mcters w.thout further charge—and when, finally, they are 
told a cierk of works will see to the carrying out of the 
design— what becomes of their soaring joy at the prospect 
of getting £15? We can only say that the promoters of 
any competition who make such conditions ought to re- 
ceive some enlightenment on professional work and etiquette 
from the Competition Reform Society. Yet the above bait 
is held out to the architectural profession on behalf of the 
trustees of the Martyrs Lfemorial Wesleyan Church at 
Canterbury. Martyrs Memorial forsooth! So it may be 
for the poor competitors who can only compete by the 
loss of something worth a good deal more than £15! 


Mr. Joun W. SiMPsoN, F.R.I.B.A., of Grays Inn, London, 
has acted as assessor on the designs for the Higher Grade 
School. West Hartlepool. Sixty-eight sets of designs have 
been received, and the assessor's award is as follows:— 


First, Richard Holt. Esq, 454. Dale Street, Liverpool; 
‘second, Messrs. J. 


M. Bottomley, Son & Welbum, 28, 
Albert Road, Middlesbrough; third, Messrs. Jones & 
Sellers, Union Bank Chambers, Oldham. The first-named 
gentleman has been appointed to carry out the work subject 
to the conditions contained in the instructions. 


A. LOCAL newspaper gives the following facts :一 The 
sub-committee of the Building Committee in connec- 
tion with the new buildings of the University College of 
South Wales and Monmouthshire was held on "Wednesday. 
There were present Lord Windsor, Sir Alfred Thomas, 
Principal Griffiths, and Mr. Sidney Robinson. After a long 
discussion it was decided to select the architect from the 
following four:—Mr. Basil Champneys, Mr. W. D. Caröe, 
Mr. Marshall. and Mr. J. Belcher. Mr. Champneys 
was the architect of the Ryland's Library, Manchester; 
Mansfield College, Oxford; the Divinity Schools, Cam- 
bridge; and other notable buildings. Mr. Caróe is well- 
known as the architect for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and his work is found in such buildings as the Archbishop's 
Palace at Canterbury, and the Bishop's Palace, Bristol. 
Mr. Marshall was the architect of the Engineering and 
Botanical Laboratories, Cambridge; the Drawing School at 
Harrow; the Alexandra Hospital for children, and many 
country houses. The lest on the list has earned distinction 
in connection with the People's Palace in East London; the 
Institute of Painters; the Ladies College, Cheltenham و‎ 
the Municipal Offices, Liverpool; and several grammar 
schcols and churches. | | i 


‚415,000. 


‘complete hospital will probably cost 412.000. 
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A LIMITED competition for the Carnegie Library at Coat- 
bridge has just been decided.” Mr. T. L. Watson, architect, 
Glasgow, was selected as assessor, and advised the Com- 
mittee and the Town Council throughout the, competition. 
On his recommendation the plans of Mr. Alexander Cullen, 
Motherwell, were adopted from among ten sets submitted, 
and premiums were awarded to Messrs. A. N. Paterson, 
Glasgow; George Arthur & Sons. Airdrie; and Alexander 
MacGibbon, Glasgow. One competitor was disqualified, 
his design being much in excess of the limit of £10,000. 


THE Town Council of Coatbridge adjudicated upon the six 
sets of competitive plans for the new Public Library in 
Academy Street, for which Mr. Carnegie has given 
The plan adopted for the building is by Mr. 
Alexander Cullen, architect, Motherwell, who will get 4 per 
cent. on the cost, which he estimates at £9,874. The first 
premium goes to Mr. A. M. Paterson, M.A.. 136, Wellington 
Street, Glasgow (£30); the second to George Arthur & 
Sons, Airdrie (£25); and the third to Alexander M‘Gibbon, 
109, Hope Street, Glasgow (4,20). 


AT a meeting of the hospital authority representing. North- 
wich Rural, Northwich, Winsford, and Middlewich Urban 
Districts, it was reported that the Cheshire County Council 
had approved of the site of the proposed infectious hos- 
pital at Davenham. The site will cost 42.000, and the 
It was 
decided to invite competitive plans. Davenham Council 
has asked the Local Government Board to refuse to 
sanction. the scheme. 


THE Oldham Public Baths, etc., competition, for which 
premiums of £20, £15, and Zio were offered, has re- 
sulted as follows:—First and second premiated designs, 
Messrs. A. R. Groome & Grant, 2, St. Peters Square. 
Manchester; third premiated design, Messrs. H. Cheetham 
& Barlow, Union Street, Oldham. 


THE competition recently held for the London Baptist 
Association Church, Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W., has 
been decided in favour of design marked “New era,” the 
authors, Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer 
Baines, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand. The first portion of the 


‘buildings, which includes the nave, tower, vestries, and 


temporary apse, is to at once be proceeded with. The 
estimated cost of the complete block is £5,238, without 
tower, the latter being 4440 extra. 


Tue Kings Sanatorium competition, which was, perhaps, 


‘more 8 - medical than an architectural struggle. resulted 


(London). 


in the receipt of 180 essays, accompanied by drawings. and 
the Advisory Committee have made the following awards :— 
First prize, value £500.—Motto: “Give him air; hell 
straight be well."—Dr. Arthur Latham (London), with 


. whom is associated as architect Mr. William West (Lon- 
don). 


Second prize, value £200.—Motto: “If prevent- 
able, why not prevented?" —Dr. F. J. Wethered (London), 
with whom are associated as architects Messrs. Law & 
Allen (London). Third prize. value £100.—Motto: “ Vis 
medicatrix nature. —Dr. E. C. Morland (Croydon), with 
whom is associated as architect Mr. G. Morland (Croydon). 
The following four essays being judged by the Advisory 
Committee to be “of great excellence" are awarded 
honourable mention :—Mctto: “Fac recte, nil time. 一 Dr. 


P. S. Hitchens (Northampton). with whom is associated. 


as architect Mr. R. W. Schultz (London). Motto: * Open 
air everywhere. —Dr. Turban (Davos) with whom is 
associated as architect Herr I. Gros (Zürich. Motto: 


.* Honesta quam magna. —Dr. lane Walker (London). with 


whom are associated as architects. Messrs. Smith & Brewer 
Motto: “ Humus.” —Dr. T. P. Wills (Bexhill). 
with whom is associated as architect Mr. Wills (London). 
The Advisory Committee comprised Sir Wm. Broadbent, 


‘Sir R. Douglas Powell, Sir Felix Lemon, Sir Herman 


Weber, and Dr. Theodore Williams. 


— A —— 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


‚A THIRD edition of the popular exposition cf the above, 

by G. W. de Tunzelmann, B.Sc.. has just been issued 
from the office of Knowledge. 326, High Holborn (1s. 6d.). 
It is a fascinating little volume based upon papers pub- 
lished in Knowledge two years ago, since which our know- 


ledge of the subject has so increased that many modifica. 
tions have been necessary. Two new chapters, viz., VII. 
and VIII., have been added, and all the chapters, except 
the first, have been enlarged. 

In a manner adapted to all readers, the history and 
practice of wireless telegraphy are set forth, and the far 
more difficult task of providing those who know little or 
nothing of electrical theory with the means of leamin 
something about the physical facts upon which etheric tele. 
graphv is based, has been accomplished by the author in 
a masterly way. 

Mr. Tunzelmann writes :—“ The most difficult portion of 
this has been to give an account of what physicists under. 
stand by the ether in a form intelligible to the non-mathe. 
matical reader. as almost all that we know about it has 
been arrived at by means of the mathematical treatment of 
observed electrical (including optical) phenomena, and 
much of it demands the use of the most refined methods of 
modern mathematical analysis, that wonderful instrument 
which has extended our knowledge of the physical constitu 
tion of the universe in a manner which may be compared 
to that in which the astronomer's range of vision has been 
extended by the telescope. 

“What I have endeavoured to do, therefore, is to enable 
the general reader to glance through the mathematical teles- 
cope and see something of the wonderland which it reveals. 
It is, unfortunately. impossible to make this as easy for 
him as to obtain a view of the wonders of the heavens 
through a great telescope. Not only is the vision neces 
sarıly more blurred than the astronomical one, but it is the 
mental eye, in place of the bodily one, which has to be 
applied to the telescope, and the process of looking into 
the instrument has been transformed into the more fatiguing 
one of following a line of thought which is necessarily of 
a somewhat abstract nature." 

The book is clearly illustrated, and besides the preface, 
introduction, and concluding chapter, contains others on:— 
The earth current and electro-magnetic induction systems; 
ether and ether waves; mechanical representations of elec- 
tric actions; electric waves; the discovery and develop 
ment of the coherer; the system of Popoff and Marconi; 
and the Marconi long-distance syntonic system. 

It is pointed out that the name * Wireless Telegraphy " is 
not logically defensible, for the use of wires both in the 
transmitting and in the receiving apparatus is involved, and 
systenis of signalling are included which are not popularly 
supposed to be electrical at all. The term etheric tele- 
graphy shares the latter objection, and the author suggests 
Hertz Wave Telegraphy, or Hertzian Telegraphy. 

The space at my disposal permits only short extracts. 
Here is one most curious illustration (p. 22): “If anyone 
is disposed to object to the assumption of a medium be 
having in such very different ways with regard to motions 
of different speeds, it may assist in convincing him that the 
objection is not a valid one, to direct his attention to the 
similar behaviour of such, a familiar substance as pitch. In 
moderately cold weather this material has all the appear 
ance of a solid, and will resist a blow or.momentary heavy 
pressure. If, however, a denser body than the pitch, such 
as a bullet, for example, be laid upon its surface, it will 
gradually sink until it rests upon whatever 1s supporting 
the pitch. If, on the other hand, the pitch is placed upon 
a less dense body, such as cork, the latter will float up 
through it in the course of time. The pitch, therefore, 
exposes great resistance to rapid motion, but the smallest 
pressure causes it to give way if sufficient time is given, 
or. in other words, when the motion slows down sufficiently 
the resistance becomes negligable, thus offering very close 
analogy to the behaviour of the luminiferous ether." ۱ 

Again : “ After the reading of a paper by Signor Marconi 
at the Society of Arts, Professor Ayrton observed, although 
still far away, he thought they were coming within think- 
able distance of the realisation of a prophecy he ventured 
to make four years ago, of a time when if a person wanted 
to call to a friend, he knew not where, he would call in 4 
loud electro-magnetic voice, heard by him who had the 
electro-magnetic ear, silent to him who had it not. A small 
reply would come, ‘I am at the bottom of a coal mine, 
or, ‘Crossing the Andes,’ or. ‘In the middle of the Pacific. 
Or. perhaps, in spite of all the calling, no reply would 
come, and the person would then know his friend was 
dead. Let them think of what that meant, of the calling 
which went on every day from room to room of a house 
and then think of that calling extending from pole to pole; 
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not a noisy babble, but a call audible to him who wanted 
to hear and absolutely silent to him who did not; it was 
almost like dreamland and ghostland, not the ghostland of 
the heated imagination cultivated by the Psychical Society, 
but a real communication from a distance based on true 
physical laws. On seeing the young faces of so many pre- 
sent he was filled with green envy that they, and not he, 
might very likely live to see the fulfilment of his prophecy." 
I am certain: that many will-thank me for bringing to 
their notice the charms of this little book. l 
CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
ههج هط‎ ———— 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


PORTSLADE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
(See Rambling Sketches 


MONGST the many schemes for the benefit and advance- 

` ment of the poorer classes none seem to have so much 
to recommend them as industrial schools. It is understood 
that the first industrial school to be housed in a building 
specially designed for the purpose is that at Portslade which 
has just been completed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Gilbert M. Simpson. I have lately had the pleasure cf 
seeing and illustrating this building, and it impressed one with 
the great possibilities for good of such an admirable home for 
boys whose ordinary chances for a good start in life would 
have been miserably poor. 

Portslade Industrial School stands on high ground a mile 
or two from the coast, and the main front faces right out to 
sea. The site covers several acres available for gardening 
purposes, wbich is part of the scheme of the boys' education, 
and it is bounded at the back by the fine stretches of downs. 
We give a general block plan of the buildings showing their 
arrangement and extent. The great quadrangle at the back is 
useful as a drill ground, and on either side are carpenters’, 
tailors’, and bootmakers' shops. As will be gathered from 
the sketches, the buildings are treated with an admirable 
simplicity, which produces a good effect of breadth and 
homeliness, and the architects could hardly have made a 
better bid for the carrying out of this kind of work than by 
their appreciative rendering of the subject. A capital bit 
of decoration is the seated figure of a boy reading within the 
pediment of the main entrance. 

Such a building encourages the belief that we are honestly 
trying to give everybody an equal start in the game of life. 
If the possibilities for good are as numerous amongst the 
poorer as in the richer classes, it is evident that such healthy 
and beautiful homes as the Portslade Industrial School are 
of incalculable benefit, and that in no branch of his work can 
an architect feel such real satisfaction as in the production of 
a well-designed building like this. 1. RAFFLES Davison. 

— a 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


BRUGES AND ITS CRITICS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 

SIr,—Mr. John A. Randolph (whose name, apparently, 
does not occur in the current issue of Kelly's “ Building Trades 
Directory,” as an architect or otherwise) boasts that he has 
lived in Flanders 11 years, evidently— 

" With eyes that hardly serve at most, 
To guard their master gainst a post.” 
He knows so little of the Zocalc in which be confesses to have 
vegetated so long, that the strictures he places upon an article 
of my own from Bruges, in your issue for the 8th inst., are, in 
almost every instance, diametrically opposed to facts. I will 
take them seriatim. 

He professes to know the Panier d'Or Hotel in the Grand' 
Place, but is * unaware it has more than one gable.” Yet, 
in the photograph of that goodly hostel I have before me, 
are seen two, both facing the Square—the highest and topmost 
crowned, upon its apex, by a finial representing the basket 
of gold. And so it has stood, to my knowledge, even since the 
place was re-built some 30 years ago. I remember, indeed, 
the old house formerly there, and have quite recently ex- 
plored the crypt-like cellar, (now stored with some of the 
best of wine), all that remains of the original medieval edifice 
originally standing upon that self-same spot. 
stumbles at my allusion to the Cathedral of Notre 
5 ame at Courtrai, although an ordinary person who had 
pu Mii instead of 11 years, in Flanders might have 
old Flemish Doom but an unlucky slip for Tournai—the 


He gravely assures us a friend took him a trip on a motor 
car, all the way from the Government House in the Grand 
Place to the Gruuthuus, and confidentially records the ride 
occupied some four minutes. Now a moment's reference to 
the map of Bruges shows the two places to be (as the stork 
flies) only one length of the railway station, and half as much 
again, apart from one another. Mr. Randolph evidently had 
a “spill” in that maiden experience of his! 

He refers to the names given in connection with the 
pictures at the Exhibition, and twits me with Inconnu. My 
youngest daughter (who has not been in Flanders II years!) 
tells me the literal English translation of the word is 
“ UNKNOWN." 

If “ J. A. R.” will read my notes more carefully he will find 
the lion rampant of Flanders, referred to as carved upon the 
bear’s shield at the Poorter's loge, is described as looking 
the reverse way to the one our Scottish lion faces on the 
British coat of arms. There is nothing said, or implied, as 
to a Scottish lion being there, although, in the actual print- 
ing, there is an omission in stops. If Mr. Randolph had not 
wasted 11 years in Flanders, he might have learnt and profited 
by the old school punctuation puzzle:—" King Charles 
walked and talked half-an-hour after his head was cut off." 

J. A. Rardolph falls foul of my remarks relative to the 
story of Jonah in the whale's belly. Let him hie to the 
Whale's Room in the National History Museum at South 
Kensington, and after a careful investigation of the various 
huge skeletons and models of the ugly beast, give his theory, 
to a wondering and appreciative public, as to how the Prophet 
got in, and afterwards got out again! It is not, to my mind, 
desirable, from any point of view, to illustrate by sculpture, 
certain and sundry stories told in the Old Testament. Hence 
my strictures, in which view I happen to know I am sup- 
ported by my venerable friend, our own Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

“J. A. R.” accuses me of rendering the name Abeele, 
Abeile ; Knockaert, Knockaart; and Huybrecht, Hubrecht. 
Still, whether his assertions be correct or otherwise, I wrote 
them down as I believe they are written in the Exhibition. 
If foreigners will rejoice in such ungodly patronymics, they 
must be thankful for small mercies. Probably neither of the 
three will feel grateful to “J. A. R.” for his somewhat ques- 
tionable championsħip. 

Again, “ J. A. R.” is too clever by half. He sagely wishes 
to know how a thousand tenpences become £41 13s. 4d. 
Let him buy a penny ready-reckoner and study out the sum 
through that useful little medium. 

What the School of St. Luke at Ghent may produce is not, 
in the least, in evidence, even from “J. A. R.’s” disjointed 
and censorious criticisms, but if the Exhibition of Local 
Craftsmanship now on view at the old Poorters loge at 
Bruges is a fair sample of what it can do, then it does not 
commend itself, and suggests it is distinctly regrettable the 
late Mr. Bentley should have commissioned a Bruges work- 
man to make the great crucifix for Westminster Cathedral. 
It could have been made far better in any one of twenty 
studios in England. “J. A. R.” makes the most of my pass- 
ing praise of a few coloured architectural elevations by Léon 
Hubrecht, which are, however, neither better nor worse than 
an English draughtsman (at an average wage of 30s. a week) 
would be expected to turn out in an architect's office in this 
country. 

No doubt, as Mr. Randolph aptly remarks, an almost life- 
long residence in Devonshire has unconsciously placed my 
standard of beauty far beyond the level of his own. Hence 
my non-appreciation of what he terms “the comely maidens ” 
of Bruges There are more pretty girls to be seen in one 
hour, upon a market day, in Exeter's ancient High Street, than 
one is likely to met with in Flanders in a lifetime. 

And now, in spite of spending— possibly his first—1r years 
in Flanders, “ J. A. R." will, let us hope, realise his remarks, 
taken as a whole, are as frivolous as they are uncalled for. 

l Harry HEMS. 

Fair Park, Exeter, 18th August, 1902. 


THE BRUGES EXHIBITION AND MR. H. HEMS' 
ARTICLE. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


DEAR SIR, 一 Please correct two misprints in my letter 


which you kindly inserted last week. —one obvtous,—viz., 


Mr. Weak should be Mr. Wale; 
should be Vuylsteke-K nockaert. 
Yours faithfully, 

JoHN A. RANDOLPH. 


and Vuykteke-Knockaert 


Wimbledon. 
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SWANSCOMBE CHURCH. 


HIS church is one of very considerable archeological 
value. A church existed at Swznscombe as early as 

the sixth .century, and the present structure is said to be 
the only Anglo-Saxon church in Kent. The tower is pro- 
bably Transition Norman, and there are a number of flat 
Roman tiles built into it, standing as it dees close by the 
011 Watling Street. In the lower part of the tower 15 a 
double-splayed window. ascribed to the tme of Edward the 
Confessor. The chief portion of the fabric is Fary English 
with later insertions. The church wos oace frequented by 
pilgrims, who came to invoke the eid of St. Hildeforth for 
the cure of insanitv—a Bishop of Meaux, born in 607. 
who died in 660, and in whose kenour the collegiate church 
of Gourney is dedicated. The saint wos represented in a 
stained-glass window, of which a small portion still remains 
in the south aisle. This window his, fortunzteiy, escaped 
the fire. The wall of the south eisie also shows the steps 
leading to a rood loft, and there ere also in the church 
three ancient piscine and zn aumbry, or, as 50512 say, a 
leper’s window closed en the outside. Part cf a fine carved oak 
rood screen, which had been placed across the arch of the 
tower, has been, unfortunately, destroyed by the firc; also 
the rare Norman font formed out of a block cf solid chalk 
and carved with the emblems of the four Evangelists has 
been shattered. But this, it is hoped, may be fitted to- 
gether again, as the fragments have been carefully preserved, 
and the most valuable piece of carving is still intact. The 
work of restoration has been entrusted to the architect who 
restored the church in 1874, Mr. Jabez Bignell, a pupil cf 
Sir Gilbert Scott, who spoke of the restoration as “a most 
careful and successful piece of work." Accerding to his 
report, sent in to-day, the chief work to be done is a new 
nave roof, most of the north and south aisle roofs, new 
wood spire and floor to the tower, also the reseating of the 
naves and aisles, with repairs to the stonework and fabric 
generally, and possibly the rebuilding cf the upper portica 
of the tower in addition to a set of new bells. The latter 
is perhaps the saddest loss of all to the neighbourhcod. 
The six bells of Swanscombe were famous throughout 
Kent, three of which were cast in 1751. The cost of re- 
storing the building to its original appearance, including new 
bells, he estimates at about £a4.coo. The church was in- 
sured in the Ecclesiastical Insurance office for £2,550, in- 
cluding chancel and organ, which have suffered to a com- 
paratively slight extent. I sheuld mention that the lightning 
conductor had been examined, as it happened, a few days 
before in the course of some repairs by the churchwardens, 
and appeared to be free from any defect. But the lightning 
appears to have struck the wooden-shingled spire, and the 
whole structure was observed to be blazing furiously a few 
moments afterwards. Every effort was made by the local 
fire brigade, who were on the spot almost immediately. But 
the men were handicapped by the low pressure of the water 
obtained from the Kent Waterworks hydrant, which made 
it impossible to send a jet as high as to reach the top of 
the tower. The church plate. including a chalice of 1620, 
is safe. The registers dating back to 1559 have been taken 
from the safe, which was exposed to the fire for some hours 
before it could be rescued. and placed in the hands of ex- 
erts, much damaged, but not destroved. I beg. therefore, 
to be allowed through your columns to make a most earnest 
appeal to Churchmen and lovers of antiquity for help 
towards the restoration of so interesting and perfect a 


monument of past ages. 
GEORGE HALE, Rector. 
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THE DANGER OF FIRE AT THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


VISITOR entering the courtyard of the British Museum 
smoking is curtly requested by a constable not to smoke 
in the courtyard, and his attention is drawn to a notice, 
“Smoking within the precincts of the British Museum is 
strictlt forbidden." Presumably this rule has been made in 
order to protect the British Museum against the unlikely 
contingency of a fire being started by a smoker approaching 
it from outside. Whilst over-caution has apparently led to 
an excess of precaution outside the Museum, carelessness 
seems to have directed the measures taken inside the 
building. 
To the right of the entrance hall are situated three large 
adjoining rooms open to the public, the two rooms of the 


^ 


Grenville collection and the magnificent King's library. 
Adjoining these is a number of large rooms, such as the 
newspaper room, the catalozue room, the music room, and 
the large rcom, and various minor ones, which are open 
only to officials and students. All these rooms have ap 
parently been constructed without sufficient regard to the 
possibility of a fire. fer everything in these rooms that could 
possibly have been made of weol is so constructed. The 
flooring 15 wooden and seems cverywhere hollow, thus in- 
crcasing the danrer in cose cf a sudden outbreak of fire; 
the numerous show-cases and the huge book presses, with | 
which the walls are linel, os well as the fittings, the door 
and window casings, and the doors themselves, are made 
of wood, and the ernamentat.on of the ceiling seems also 
to be largely constructed of inflammab!e material. Whilst 
the huge store of Jess valuable books is housed in the newer 
part of the library. which is entirely constructed of stone, 
iron, and glass. and apparently quite up-to-date, the most 
precious part of the coliesticn, embracing innumerable first 
editions. manuscripts, and documents, is kept in those 
antiquated. largely weod-constructed rooms, as any visitor 
to the Museum can see. Whereas the Egyptian and Greek 
sculptures of unburnable rock are exhibited in fire-proof 
rooms and repose on stone floors the most fragiie and 
perhaps most valuable part of the treasures in the Museum 
is stored in highly inflammable rooms, in which the hollow 
flooring is even waxed, increasing thus the danger in the 
event of 2 fire. 

As the arrangements for fire prevention are so defectiv2, 
it might be expected that the best measures for fire extinc- 
tien should be feund at the British Museum. However, no 
automatic sprinklers, which have proved their great value, 
are to be found in the most exposed part of the building. 
but only a few hydrants. In fact. the precautions takeü 
in that part of the Museum to prevent and to combat Are 
seem to be only those which were used in a former age. 
The progress which has taken place since that part of the 
Museum was built has neither caused a corresponding 
modernisation in the structure cf the building nor in the 
app lances for combating 2 fire. There are certainly night 
watchmen and firemen in the building, so that an outbreak 
of fire weuld probably be promptly discovered, but one 
shudders at the thought of the fireman’s hose playing upon 
the priceless manuscripts and miniatures in the collection. 

It might be said that the heating arrangements at the 
British Museum are such that an outbreak of fire from that 
source is unlikely. That mav be or may not be, but tt 
does net diminish the danger from lightning, arson, or from 
short circuit. Whether the latter contingency has been 
properly provided against seems also doubtful. 

Apart from the danger of fire. there appears to be also 
a distinct danger of burglary in the rooms described, as the 
windows are easilv climbable and unprotected by iron bars 
There are probably many passionate collectors about who 
would be ready to give any price for some of the first 
editions in the possession of the British Museum. The 
comparative ease with which of late years thefts at 
museums have been committed cannot fail to lead to an 
increase in the attempts at such thefts. Naturally those 
museums are most exposed where facility of entry and ext 
is combined with really valuable and easily portable przes 
The recent theft of the Nelson relics should serve a5 & 
warning. 

The British Museum should adopt at least such precautions 
against fire and theft as are commonly thought necessary by 
banks and shops. The cost of making the building fire and 
burglar proof would probably be slight, and the necessary 
outlay could be but insignificant if compared with the Im 
mense loss that would be caused if the present lack of pro 
tection should lead to the partial destruction or loss of literary 
and historical treasures of inestimable value. 

Whilst the authorities are evidently blind to these possible 
dangers, many cíficials of the Museum are aware of them, and 
would feel much relieved if the huge quantity of wood in 
ficors, presses, shelves, doors, fittings, etc., were replaced with 
fireproof material, and if the windows of the ground floor 
were iron-barred. 

A partial destruction cf the most inflammable part of the 
Muscum, containing its greatest treasures in rare 5 
manuscripts, and documents, could only be compared in its 
effect to the destruction of the famous library at 48 
Tbe loss would be not only a national but a universal one, 
and it would remain a lasting disgrace to Great Britain that 
such a calamity could have happened owing to the thoughtless 
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ness and lack of providence cf the responsible officials. In | 


case of such a catastrophe it wculd probably be found, as is 
usually 
responsible, and tbat consequently -nobody is to blame; but 
that pcor consolation would not make the loss to science any 


found in such cases, that nobody happened to be. 


less irreparable, nor would it replace manuscripts and docu- - 
ments which are unique and priceless, and which may fitly | 
be considered as amongst the most valuable of the nation's , 


heirlooms. | 
7 O. ELTZBACHER. in the Times. ' 


دد ووو یح پد که مه دوج خا 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS AT WOLVER- 


HAMPTON. 


LTORE than a quarter of a century has gone by since ‘he 
Wolverhampton Corporation obtained powers under . 


the Artisans’ Dwellings Act of 1876 to change the appearance 


of the centre of the borcugh, and the demolition of old build- | 
ings and the making of new streets have been not only bene- ' 
ficial from a health point of view but have introduced a: 
number of new and up-to-date business structures, which will . 


vie in desiga and architectura] development with any that can 


be found in the leading cities in the kingdom. Before the 
Act. was passed Wolverhampton had, perhaps—within a small 


area and only a few yards distance from the principal square 
in the centre of the town—as many slum dwellings as any 


town in the country. The occupants were a disgrace to the 


borough, and were a continual source of trouble to the police 
and other authorities; and it is satisfactory to be able to 
rclate that since this part of the town has undergone altera- 
tion there has been a great diminution in the complaints that 
previously had to be dealt with. Great divergence cf opinion 
existed at the time as to the wisdom of the loca! parliament 
in including in their 8:11 so wide an arca for imprcvement pur- 
poses as they did, but in all probability in years to come the 
inhabitants will admit that while the cost has been very heavy 
it was better to devise drastic sweeping away of cid dwellings 
at the time than have to carry out a lot of patchwork arrange- 
ments to effect improvements at probably a heavier cost later 
on. Through the centre of the condemned area there has 
been cut a new Lichfield Street, which is a credit to the 
residents, as it has on either side some of the finest commer- 
cial and other buildings in the borough. 1 is the main 
thoroughfare leading from the two railway stations into the 
heart of the town, and the thousands of visitors to the Art and 
Industrial Exhibition have been surprised to see such a wide 
thoroughfare flanked by high and splendidly designed build- 
ings. It 15 only, however, in very recent times that this street 
has fully been filled up with shops. offices, and other struc- 
tures. For a long time after it was laid out it presented a 
most desolate appearance, as few people could be induced 
to buy land and build upon it, but a fillip was given to build- 
ing operations when the late Alderman V. Jackson induced 
the post office authorities to remove the post office from Queen 
Street to Lichfield Street and provide a building. which is 
quite in keeping with the Grand Theatre, the Art Gallery, and 
other architectural acquisitions to be seen in the immediate 
vicinity. The last and mozt noble looking venture to com- 
plete the line of buildings has just been completed. For 
twenty-three years the Corporation and the owners of a piece 
of ground in this street with sides to Princess Square and 
Wulfruna Street were unable to come to terms as to the 
character cf the structures to be placed upon it, but the 
difficulty disappeared on the land being purchased by the 
Koyal London Friendly Society on behalf of their Investment 
and Estate Department, this being one ofa number of buiid- 
ings that are being erected in various commercial centres 5s 
investments for the funds of the society, who have raised a 
palatial building which outvies any one of the kind in the 
town. The massive edifice is capped by an ornamental tower 
which stands out in bold relief above the adjoining elevations 
and catches the eye at once of every person entering the town 
from the railway stations. The building has a stone exterior 
with some exquisite carved work dividing the various stories ; 
it is four stories in height, and the material used internally 
15 of such a character as not only to be scund-proof but almost 
fireproof, there being no woodwork in the partitions. While 
beautiful in design the main feature cf the pile is the cosmo- 
politan character for which it will be used. There are ten 
shops in the ground floor with basements and sub-basements 
and fronting Lichfield Street, and entered at a semi-circular 
door. provision is made for an hotel. It contains a wide 
entrance hall and. staircase with passenger lift leading to the 
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upper floors and basemeat. There is a spacious commercial 
dining-room, coffee-rocm, writing, reading. and other rooms, 
and on the second and third floors. are thirty-three bed and 
sitting-rocms, while the kitchens on the most modern prin- 
ciple will be placed on the floor above. "The building also 
contains a public ha!l with stage and retiring rooms for the 
performers; a suite cf Turkish. baths; and rooms for club or 
other purpczes The building. which has been crected by 
Messrs. H. Willcock ፎጩ Ce.. of Wolverhampton, from plans 
prepared by Mesers. Esscx, Nicol, & Goodman, architects, of 
Birmingham, is a welcome addition to the many recent street 
architectural improvements, and is a ready answer to those 
crcakers who will not see that the town is growing in popula- 
ton and importance ft a rapid rate. The total cost of the 
building will be over 430,000, and the cstimated rental value 
is placed at £1,500. Another indication that outside specu- 
lators are cf the opinión that Wolverhampton is likely to 
become a most valuable centre of industry may be seen in 
Dudley Street, where a syndicate is expending a large sum 
of money in erecting an arcade, which will extend from the 
street mentioned through John Street to Victoria Street, over 
a vast area of ground that has been partially covered with 
dilapidated' dwellings for a period almost beyond the know- 
ledge of any inhabitant. The entrance to the arcade is of 4 
most ornamental design, and not only takes the place of a 
number of old shops, but is set back so as to widen the 
thoroughfare, and we understand that the syndicate are en- 
deavouring to purchase 8. block of adjoining property so as to 
further improve the appearance of the street. The question 
of widening Dudley Street has occupied the attention of the 
Town Council for about thirty years, but the anticipated co:t 
has always been a bar to the corporate authorities making 
what has been regarded for many ycars as an absolutely neces- 
sary improvement, and if „ number of private gentlemen 
widen, and at the same time beautify the thoroughfare, it 8 
ceriain that they will be granted the thanks of the residents, 
and especially the ratepayers, who will sce as the outcome of 
the syndicate's venture an increase in the ratable value of 
the town. The arcadc—which is only partially completed— 
is entered through a short, shcp-flanked passage 14 ft. wide, 
which is afterwards increased to a width of 17 የር The shops 
on either side of the arcade arc fitted with large plate-glass 
windows set in handsome frames cf polished walnut. The 
centre of the building is broken by a “ rotunda," with hand- 
some glass dome, and here it is intcaded that a band shall be 
placed to not only attract customers but provide them with 
pleasurable entertainments. In the basement of the rotunda 
there will be a cafe. A number of cther welcome street im- 
provemeats have been. within a short period, are being, and 
will be, carricd out shcrtly. Newhampton Road has been 
wideaed, beneficial work is to be carried out in Salop Street, 
North Strect is being altered in a manner at the corner of 
Wadham's Hill that wil cnable vchicular and pedestrian 
traffc to proceed with greater freedom, and when the St. 
Pe:cr's Schocls have been pulled down the wholesale market 
will be extended and a partly covered market and other 
acceptable alterations will be made in this part of the town, 
which will comple:ely alter it in appearance. The rates of 
Wolverhampton are undoubtedly heavy, and the expenditure 
of the Town Council is at present on such a lavish scale as 
to cause some of the residents to wonder whether with the 
existing bad trade they will be able to meet the demands of 
the authorities, but they have the satisfaction of knowing—as 
we have pointed out—that there are capitalists who are pre- 
pared to lay out their wealth in the town on new buildings, 
and this fact ought to enccurage them to hope that the town 
will be far more prosperous in the future than it has been in 
the past.—T Ae Birmingham. Post. 
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VENTILATION OF THE KAISER'S NEW 
YACHT METEOR III. 


ETEOR III, the new racing yacht built in America for 
1 H.I.M. the German Emperor, and christened by the 
President's daughter, Miss Rocsevelt, is, as was to be ex- 
pected, fitted with the very latest improvements, and up-to- 
date in every respect. | | 
The ventilation. so defective in many high-class yachts, has 
not been overicoked, its importance being fully recognised, 
not only in so far as the comfort and health of those on board 
are concerned, but the internal timber fittings, store hold, sail 
lockers, etc.. are also kept in good and sound condition, 
even when damp sails are stowed away, by the constant circu- 
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. lation of air effectually preventing mildew, dry-rot, and the 
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unpleasant smells generally experienced “below” on such 
craft, when imperfectly ventilated. 

The “ Boyle" system of ventilation (natural), supplied by 
Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, Limited, ventilating engineers, 
London and Glasgow, is the method employed, and embraces 
Boyle's latest patent "air pump" ventilator (upcast) and 
Boyle's latest patent downcast ventilator, which effect a con- 
tinuous change of air between decks, under all conditions of 
the weather, as, owing to these ventilators being perfectly 
waterproof, the system can be kept in operation at all times, 
even during the roughest weather when the deck is swept 
by seas. 

The system is automatic, and, having no mechanical move- 
ment of any kind, it cannot get out of order, and requires 
no attention—most important features in the ventilation of 
vessels. 

As evidence of the value of the “ Boyle" system, we may 
mention that it was awarded the £50 prize, with grand 
diploma—the only prize offered—at the International Venti- 
lation Competition, London, presided over by Lord John 
Manners, and the highest award for ventilation at the last 
Paris Exhibition—two gold medals and one silver medal— 
when the best known systems in Europe and the United States 
competed. 

It is employed in the British and foreign navies, and by 
the principal.steamship companies in this and other coun- 
tries, from whom Messrs. Boyle have received many valuable 
reports, one being from a First Naval Lord of the Admiralty, 
and another from Lord Kelvin, in connection with the appli- 
cation of the “air-pump” ventilator to his yacht "Lalla 
Rookh." 

As a significant indication of the serious attention that is 
now being paid by foreign Governments, as well as our own, 
to the proper ventilation of warships, we may mention that 
the Russian Government .are extensively employing the 
“ Boyle” system, sixteen battleships having, up to the pre- 
sent, been ventilated throughout with this system, whilst 
others are in progress. 

The Indian troopship “ Hardinge,” the largest troopship, 
we believe, in existence, designed by Sir Edward Reed for 
the British Government, and recently built by the Fairfield 
Shipbuilding Company, Glasgow, is fitted throughout with 
the “ Boyle” natural system of ventilation, that system having 
been selected by the Admiralty as being the most suitable 
for the very trying conditions existing in such a vessel. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


HE foundation stone of the isolation hospital, Etwall, 
Repton, was laid on the gth inst. The building is being 
erected by Messrs. Radford & Greaves, of Derby, from de- 
signs by Mr. A. Eaton, St. James Street, Derby, and is esti- 
mated to cost £6,630. 


THE new Free Church at Blairgowrie, which has just been 
opened, has been built from the designs of Messrs. D. & J. 
R. McMillan, Aberdeen, who received the appointment in a 
limited competition. The cost of the buildings, which are 
designed in Early English Gothic, is estimated at nearly 


57,000. 7 


THE foundation stone of a new church in connection with the 
Premonstratension Priory of Storrington was laid yesterday 
week by the Bishop of Southwark. The edifice has been 
designed by Mr. Goldie, of Upper Phillimore Place, Ken- 
sington. | 


A NEW asylum has now been erected at Talgarth (Brecon- 
shire) from designs by Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope, of 
Craven Street, Strand, W.C., at a cost of about £120,000. 
It has been designed to accommodate 350 patients, but the 
administrative blocks provide for possible additions to bring 
the total up to 500. There are six blocks of buildings for 
the patients, viz., one for epileptics (males) and another for 
females; one for recent and acute cases (male) and another 
for females; and one male and one female infirmary blocks. 
These blocks are connected by a continuous corridor. The 
exterior work is native stone-walling, with Grinshill stone 
dressings. but all the interior of the walls is lined with brick 
"made on the site. Detached from the main buildings is an 
isolation hospital for male and female patients; and also a 
mortuary, a chapel for religious services, and the medical 


superintendent's residence. Mr. W. T. Creed was the clerk 


of works, and Mr. W. Williams the builder. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. ፻፲. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, have 
just supplied their patent Manchester grates to the Inland 
Revenue Office, Cork. 


THE New Infirmary, Swindon, Wilts., is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


THE trustees of Holy Trinity Church, Boar Lane, Leeds, 
have instructed Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, clock manufac- 
turers, of Guildford Street, Leeds, to make a clock (to re. 
place the old one) from designs by Lord Grimthorpe. They 
have also one in hand for the King William's College, Isle of 
Man. 


Messrs. WM. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, and Newcastleon-Tyne, have received instruc- 
tions to make a large turret clock showing the time upon 
two external dials, 6 ft. each in diameter, and striking the 
hours and quarter chimes, at King William's College, lsle 
of Man. 


On the 14th inst. a stained glass window (designed hy 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler & Bayne, Garrick Street, W.C.) was 
dedicated in Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon,' in 
memory of the late Lady Hodgson. It represents three life. 
size figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, and has been fixed 
in the ancient Clopton Chapel at the east end of the north 
ais!e. 


EXTENSIVE alterations have been made to the cocoa depart- 
ment of the Mazawattee Tea Company in London. In one 
of the rooms a large wall has been erected by the London 
Fireproof Plate Wall Company, Limited, to prevent the 
transmission of heat from the adjoining premises. The 
whole of the work has been carried out under the super- 
intendence of the architects, Messrs. Stott & Sons, of 
Manchester. 


A LARGE striking clock, with three illuminated dials (6 feet 
diameter), has just been erected in the tower of the station 
buildings, Ulverston, for the Furness Railway Company, and 
was set in motion on Coronation Day. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., clock manufacturers, 
Whitchurch, Salop. The same firm are now fixing a clock 
with two illuminated dials for C. H. B. Hesketh, Esq., at the 
Hesketh Estate Golf Clubhouse, Southport; and a striking 
clock at Rossett Church, near Wrexham. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Tue King of the Belgians has approved plans by M. Marcel, 
of Paris, for two additional wings to Laeken Palace, Brussels. 


Two celebrated painters have just died—M. Tissot, the well- 
known French artist, and Mr. H. W. Mesday, the distinguished 
Dutch landscapist. 


PLANS and estimates for the new baths at Colne have been 
approved, and application will be made for sanction to 
borrow 49,596 for the carrying out of the scheme. 


IT is expected that the plans of the new school chapel to be 
erected at East Ham, close to Boleyn Castle, will be laid 
before the Cardinal this week, and, if approved, the building 
will be commenced without delay. 


PLANS for the new power station at Seven-Acre Field, Ipswich, 
have been approved by the Electric Lighting Committee. 
Messrs. Kennedy and Jenkin, 12, Victoria Street, Westmin- 
ster. are the engineers, and Mr. C. Stanley Peach, F.R.I.B.A., 
28, Victoria Street, the architect. 


THE Dean and Chapter of Ripon Cathedral had before them 


on Tuesday a petition signed by Lord Mountgarret and others 
offering to have a design prepared by Mr. G. F. Bodley for 
a reredos at the east end of the cathedral, to take the place 
of the hangings to which so. much exception has been taken. 
The Dean and Chapter accepted the offer, but the hangings 
are to remain until the design for the reredos is presented. 
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ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES. 


RAFALGAR SQUARE presents one of the finest oppor- 
T tunities in the whole world for artistic enterprise. No 
municipality so rich and with such an opportunity exists 
anywhere. 
its commanding, position and aspect Its north side is 
bounded by a fine range of buildings in the National 
Gallery and St. Martin's Church, and on its south side the 
splendid thoroughfare of Whitehall with the Banquetting 
Hall and the Houses of -Parliament and Government Build- 
ings taking the eye, gives a beautiful architectural prospect. 
With the projecting opening out into the Mall and the 
great decorative entrance thereto, the possibilities on the 
south side are still greater. Then the square is surrounded 
by three valuable island sites: first, that to the west leading 
up to Pall Mall; second, that on the north of St. Martin's 
Church; and third, that to the south of the church facing 
the station. Were these all adequately dealt with, either 
as open spaces or public buildings with dignity and archi- 
tectural interest, London would have a central square to 
be really proud of. 

We are the richest city in the world. but, of course, we 
shall be told. we cannot afford to overflow any of our riches 
into purely artistic expression like this. We should need 
the autocracy of a great Emperor and an attendant genius 
like Baron Haussman to make great schemes like this 
possible. One feels sure enough that the class of repre- 
sentatives sent to our governing bodies makes such bold 
and wise employment of public money impossible. With 
magnificóht - opportunities for street improvement like the 
situation. about St. Pauls and Ludgate Hill, the new 
Hölborn-to-Strand thoroughfare, the new avenue.to Bucking- 
ham Palace, the artistic development 
Square, and the building of a great City Hall, we have no 
doubt we shall have to sit down to disappointment and 
regret, and have to be content with the dreaming of dreams. 

The philosopher might well ask what is all our material 
wealth and prosperity good for if we cannot afford some 
expression of it in the beautifying and artistic growth of 
our cities. But even if the philosopher were able to goad 
the practical mind of the modern man into artistic activity, 
we might still be left with the very difficult problem of how 
the artistic development of our great city could be carried out. 
It will never be done through the misguided debates of 
ordinary Councillors, that is certain. s 


THE SCHOOLS OF ART EXHIBITION 
AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


UR annual visit to this collection has not been so 


^ pleasurable as on most former occasions. We feel 
the lack of real vitality in design more than anything else. 
There is a vast amount of clever work certainly, but of 
design in which both taste and inventiveness. go hand-in- 
hand there is really very little. And the chief complaint 
we have continually to make about all this teaching of Art 
35 that it does not appear to be training students in the 
vital principles that must underlie all good work. How is 
it’ otherwise that we find good colour united to bad form. 
and vice-versa ; ingenuity unallied to taste, and a want of 
character, . keeping, and proportion so evident in most of 
the designs? Moreover, one begins to doubt the true 
mission of. Art if it only teaches students to follow with 
such painful avidity the lead of any successful designer 
without perception of the Principles which have guided 
the success, 

Amongst architectural designs may be mentioned :—A, 
boathouse, by Wm. Jones, Birmingham, nicely treated draw- 
Ing Of a sensible, picturesque design.—Design for a town 
club, a clever, well-balanced design, by Fred. E. Collington, 
Nottingham, though the terrors of late Renaissance are rather 
accentuated. The plan shows how comfortable rooms may be 
obtained free from draughty doors. This design also proves 
how much better a design may look in perspective than in 
elevation; it is too often the reverse, we fear.—A pleasingly 
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drawn country residence by Ed. Shelton, Nottingham.—A 
boldly well-drawn entrance to a public park, in well-treated 
Classic Renaissance, by Ernest A. W. Moore, Birmingham.— 
A cleverly designed monumental clock tower by Allan Robert- 
son, Dundee, in which the base forms a much better featurá 
of the design than is usual.—A well-proportioned design for 
market hall by Albert E. Richardson, Chancery Lane, some- 
what lacking by the quality of the drawing, especially in the 
perspective.— [wo fairly good designs for small churches by 
Geo. H. T. Robinson, Wolverhampton, and Reginald Luff, 
Birmingham. `- . | | 

The work in local personal examination is, generally speak- 

ing, very poor; but we note a specially good sundial in grey 
stone, with motto, “ Tempus Omnia Revelat," a battered 
pillar square on plan carrying a round basin-shaped top; this 
is quite a good note in design in its direct simplicity of treat- 
ment. 
_ Of the measured drawings the following merit attention :一 
A good set of Christchurch Mansion, Ipswich, by Raymond 
C. Urmil, Ipswich, a house in very debased work, but the 
plan interesting.—Some excellent drawings of wood mantel- 
piece, Bromiley House, Nottingham, by John E. Richardson, 
Nottingham.— The Schoolhouse, Risley, Derbyshire, by 
Fred. E. Collington, Nottingham, an excellent example of 
late Renaissance.—A nice monochrome drawing of the choir 
screen, Limoges, by Clement Stretton, Leicester. 

Amongst metal work. we note a thoughtfully treated design 
for chancel screen by Evelyn A. Hewitt, New Cross, in wbich 
the metal is cleverly overlaid, but the whole wanting in 
definite architectural character.—A nice hanging copper 
lamp by Bertram Ashworth, Liverpool (Mount Street).—Good 
pendant designs by Cornelius W. Barmes, Birmingham, in 
which good outline is combined with quaint detail.—An 
original design for electrolier by John R. Hodgkinson, Liver- 
pool (Mount Street)—A very good table lamp by Wm. 
Hartley, Bradford (Tech. Coll.), charmingly coloured. 

In decorative work the decoration of a tepid room for a 
Turkish bath by Torothy M. Snow, New Cross, can only be 
praised for its capital colour scheme.—A dainty design for a 
bookbee - end, in which colour and gesso outline ornament 
are charmingly applied on natural wood is the work uf Ida 
E. Cook. Hull.—A gesso frame in white on green ground 
by Mary Martindale, Carlisle, is decoratively dainty.— There 
is, generally speaking, a very poor collection under this head. 

In plaster modelling the design for font by Violet E. 
Brunton, Liverpool (Mount Street), is good in general form, 


planned on a hexagon, with angle buttresses slightly 
curving out at top and with boldly modelled bronze panels 


under the bowl. ‘There is nothing else which appears notable 


| beyond the ordinary type of thing, though there are such 


great possibilities in this work: 
Some good work is being done in tile design, but ingenuity. 
appears to us more the order of the day than the pursuit of 
genuine beauty in form or colour. 
The pottery designs by Alice Beavis, Blackheath, and 
Annie Fearon, Blackheath, are capital in colour and design ;. 
this sort of work ought to be popular too. We cannot follow 
the award of silver medal for a wall fountain by Charles 
Vyse, Hanley, which, though nice in colour in the drawing,. 
is harsh and crude in the executed example. Here also in 
the design of form we fear eccentricity is put in place of.. 
abstract beauty. i 
Some of the designs in silver and enamel are excellent. 
The silver-gilt cup with enamels by Evelyn A. Hewitt, New” 
Cross, is excellent both in form and colour. The sugar 
basin by John Hully, Lancaster; the biscuit box by H. J. 


‘Bishop, Bristol; the box in silver repoussé by Louisa Dick- 
‚son, Newcastle-on-Tyne (Durham Coll); and the box by 


Elizabeth Davies, Newcastle, have all much good quality. 


, The silver and enamel altar vases by Josephine Featherstone, 
‘New Cross, are very good. A charming rose-water dish in 
silver by Irene Broomfield, New Cross, is both dainty and 


vigorous. Gwendoline Watts, New Cross, is also one of the 
clever workers at that school. as shown in her claret jug in 
silver and Bohemian glass. The- jewellery designs are too 
much influenced still by the “ new art” to be really interesting. 
and the odd outlines affected are filled with still- further 
oddities. In wall fabric designs (as, indeed, in architecture 
proper) we find essential principles violated, whilst plenty of 
clever effort is applied in detail. . This is not the case. how- 
ever, in such an able design as the woven fabric by Arthur 
Kidd, Sunderland, which is fine bold. work both in colour 
and form. A pretty conceit is the swimming mermaid with 


‚a train of little fishes about her tail, which brings the gold 
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medal to Albert W. Dodd, Liverpool (Mount Street). To us 
the designs of some of these wall fabrics is hideous to a 
degree, even where it has been awarded a medal ! 

. The black and white work becomes increasingly interest- 
ing, and the study of effects is gaining ground, as, for instance, 
m such carital drawings of old architecture as those by Janet 
Simpson, Lambeth ; the decorative quality of the Cinderella 
by Thos. N. Ault, West Bromwich ; and the dainty line work 
in the figures by Winifred L. Stamp, Regent Street (Poly- 
technic). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


que Royal Academy through its official head is bestirring 

itself to aid in the erection of the fallen Campanile at 
Venice, and already a list of Academician subscribers is 
published. Sir E. ]. Poynter, in his appeal. says he invites 
the co-operation of the general public, and if the Venetians 
are willing to accept our aid hopes for a liberal response. 
We should have thought it would have been well to ascertain 
this first. Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., will receive and account 
for subscriptions. What a store of ceaseless exertion is 
ready for us poor moderns, now that we have to begin rebuild- 
ing all our old edifices as they tumble down! 


THr artistic appearance of bridges is again a subject for 
thought by reason of the state of things at Sonning-on-Thames. 
By a majority of only one the County Council have practically 
given the county surveyor a blank cheque and authonty to 
destroy the existing old bridge and to get up in its place 
another bridge of iron, of which they have not even seen the 
plans. Lord Saye and Sele and Lord Jersey seem to have 
done what they could to avoid this issue, but it is unfortu- 
natezy only too similar to many other collisions which con- 
stantly occur between the artistic and the practical nowadays. 


EXCAVATIONS carried on at Bougrara, in Southern Tunis. 
have resulted in the laying bare of Roman remains of rare 
interest. The Siècle states that these include the forum, the 
curia, a market, and several temples, of which one, a temple 
of Mercury, stands out in strong contrast from all that 15 
known of Roman work of the same period by the extreme 
delicacy of its colouring and the shading of itstints. A large 
villa has just been reached, of which the colourings, mosaics, 
and frescoes are remarkably beautiful. 


THERE is then some reasonable complaint to be made after 
all as to the “ management” of churches for show purposes 
and pence! A lady writes as follows an regard to 
the Stratford-on-Avon Church:—I have been to the 
church several times, and always with a. large party from my 
school, with whom I have visited the different objects of 
interest. The last time, about a fortnight ago, I was there 
with a party of 12 other ladies, and not caring to go round 
again, those who wished to do so took their tickets and went 
in without me. The seats in the porch were full, and, grow- 
ing tired of standing, I explained to the man at the door that 
I did nct wish to see the church, but to go in and wait while 
my friends were going round. At first he said I could not 
do so, but on my claiming the right and referring to the 
notice on the door, he said, " Very well, if you distinctly 
understand that you go in for prayer and meditation, but I 


don't know who you think is going to pay for the cleaning, if 


people are allowed in free.” 1 sat down on one of the nearest 
chairs, and of course remained seated there until I left the 
church. As I repassed the man, he said, in a most offen- 
sive manner, " You seem to have entirely forgotten the pur- 
pose for which you entered. I have been watching you, and 
you never knelt down once." How would it be to get that 
caretaker a place at South Kensington or the Imperial 
Institute ? 


At Falmouth on Tuesday Sir William H. Preece, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., opened a new School of Art. The town was full of 
distinguished visitors, so that the function came in for an 
extra share of attention. In the afternoon there was a 
crowded gathering in the large modelling-room of the new 
Art School, when Mr. Aston Webb. A.R.A., said that he con- 
sidered from what he had seen of the new premises that they 
were excellently adapted for the purposes for which they had 
been built, and he thought no place could be better suited 


for the artistic temperament than the charming little town ብ 
Falmouth, with its picturesque surroundings He hoped the 
students of the school would turn their attention to decorative 
art as well as painting pictures, because he assured them that 
architects were standing in the market place begging for the 
help of artists. They wanted in a variety of wavs to beautify 
modem erections. The daily paper says no particular style 
is manifested in the construction of this Falmouth School of 
Art (Mr. Cardwell, of Penzance, being the architect), the 
chief idea seemingly being to obtain as much window light as 
possible. It is a two-storey building, of ordinary local stone, 
with brick quoins and rough cast panels, and has attached 
ample outhouse accommodation. One very large downstair 
room on the left of the entrance is allotted to modelling and 
drawing from the life and antique. The total cost of the 
erection is £1,300. 


Mr. CARNEGIE gives £3.500 for Free Library building at 
Dalton-in-Furness, and £,3,000 for Stourbridge. 


ONE corporation at least, that of Dover, is indisposed to apply 
to Mr. Carnegie for a gift of money for a Free Library, and 
has refused to accede to a memorial begging them to do so. 


THe physical and mental needs of Tosti seem to be in 
collision, for the Municipal Council have decided to sell the 
town art gallery, which contains many treasures, and devote 
the proceeds to erecting a hospital. 


IT is said to be the aim of the St. Louis World's Fair 
managers to pull down and carry over the ancestral home of 
George Washington in Banbury and rebuild it in the exposi- 
tion grounds. It is understood that in the house is the 
original coat of arms of the Washington family which served 
as a model for the American flag. 


THE new plans for the Ibrox Park concourses will reJuce the 
accommodation by about 20,000 people, so it is sincerely to 
be hoped that the chairman's confidence that the plans make 
the terracing strong enough to prevent a recurrence of the 
catastrophe is well grounded. It is almost amusing to read 
that the one desire of the directors is to regain the confidence 
of the public. We should think so! 


THE Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool, is to be offered for 
sale in September. At present it is sub-demised to the 
Shakespeare Theatre Company, Limited, under a lease for 
twenty-one years, at an annual rent of £2,000, with certain 
options, one of which is to purchase the lessor's reversion in 
the property (which is leasehold under the Corporation ol 
Liverpool) for 441,000. 


On the 21st inst. the outermost granite-faced' concrete block 
was laid (weighing 50 tons) in the great caisson at the end 
of the Roker pier by the engineer of the River Wear Com- 
missioners, Mr. H. H. Wake. ‘The work betokens the com- 
pletion of the great breakwater which has been in course of 
construction for 17 years. The great caisson contains 10,000 
tons of material. The length of the pier is 2,800 feet. 


Mn. Aston Wess, A.R.A., writes from Mullion, Cornwall 一 
As architect to the new buildings at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 1 am in a position to reassure Mr. Somers Clarke. 85 
I have been from the commencement instructed by the Office 
of Works to construct all the new roofs of these buildings 
with fire-resisting materials. 


THE Sanitary Institute announce their Congress in Manchester 
from September oth to the 13th, when an exhibition of 
apparatus and appliances relating to health and 6 


‘use will be held in connection therewith. We wonder if the 


public will be really enlightened. on some very debateable 
matters, such as the Pona-fide value of filters? We suppos 
thousands of people are now quite sceptical as to their value. 
and they might be re-assured ! ۱ 


AT the congress of Public Health held at Exeter, 25th ۰ 
under the presidency of the Earl of Iddesleigh, the following 
resolution was carried unanimously :—“ That this 1992 con 
gress of the Royal Institute of Public Health held at 5 
approves of the efforts made by the Worshipful Compan} 
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of Plumbers, in promoting the Plumbers' Registration Bill, 
believing that such a measure will be for the safeguarding 
of the public health and beneficial to all classes of the 
community, and appeals to the Government to give facili- 


ties and support to the measure." 


"THERE seems reason to suppose from the nature of the 


opposition offered to the electric lighting scheme for Nant- 
wich that it is one of the most unfortunate places in the 
kingdom as regards its water supply. One gentleman said 
he had had the water analysed, and it was found unfit for 


human consumption. 


Tue Liverpool City Council are to borrow £10,000 for 
“extras” for the technical school extension in Byron Street, 
and Mr. E. W. Mountford attended a Local Government 
‘Board inquiry into the matter this week. Mr. Pierce said 
the original estimate for the new building, by means of which 
the former museum floor space had been doubled, was 
„100,000. ‘The excess of estimate had arisen (1) through 
the under-pinning of the foundations of the old buildings on 
the discovery of faults in the rock; (2) through the incor- 
poration of the Nautical College; (3) and through various 
modifications and additions which had been found desirable 
as the work proceeded. By the improvements space was 
found for a geological collection second only to that in the 
British Museum ; for tbe valuable ornithological collection ; 
for the bequeathed Meyer collection, and the purchased 
Tristram collection. The geological collection was founded 


by the Derby bequest in 185r. 


THE following lament on the quality of the architectural 
restoration of Iona Cathedral appeared in the Scotsman د‎ — 
As one who has recently visited Iona, I beg to endorse what 
has been said by those who deplore the “ restorations." With- 
out touching on the appearance of the roof or hideously 
white plastering, I may mention that the windows have been 
glazed without the slightest provision being made for ventila- 
tion. The interior is already far from fresh, and the little 
wali plants dying from lack of air and sun wull not tend to 
make the atmosphere better. As to the exterior, I do not 
touch on the roofing of the main- building ; but no architect 
can flatter himself that a huge iron pipe which comes down 
the tower is in keeping with any pretensions to what is either 
correct or artistic. As for the little side aisle, it is exactly 
like the back kitchen of those villas which are turned out 
by the half-dozen along the railway line in any fairly pros 
perous suburb. The large new iron gutter at the edge of the 
roof, with the pipe into the family water-butt, seems to 
promise a good supply of soft water for the family washing. 
But what such devices have to do on any ecclesiastical build- 
ing it is hard to say. One can only suppose that the archi- 
tects emploved have no knowledge as to what means are 
usually employed to carry the water off the roof of an old 
building; and that, lacking this knowledge, they had not 
enough sense to consult any authorities or visit any building 
which would have shown them what to do. The spectacle is 
melancholy, and fills the spectator with despair for the future. 


À GREAT opportunity has now occurred for a real advance 
in cottage building in the new colliery village required by 
Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. at East Condon. in the 
Bishop Auckland district. We hear a contract has been let 
to Messrs. Ward Bros. & Co., of Middlesbrough, for ٥ 
houses for about 632.000. It seems a matter for regret that 
designs could not have been invited in competition for a 


thoroughly up-to-date artistic scheme. 


THE Municipal Technical School at Manchester (Mr. A. W. 
5. Cross, architect) is to be opened on rsth October by the 
Prime Minister, who will possibly lay the foundation stone 
of the proposed extension docks for the Manchester Ship 
Canal on the following day. 


WE have received a blue-book containing a series of reports 
on the hard woods of Western Australia, which appear to 
prove very fully the great value they possess Perhaps the 
following may be taken as a fair guide on the subject from 
the report of Mr. Chas. Mason :—I consider the West 
Australian timber that has been so largely imported into this 
Country for paving werks to be the best wood yet introduced. 
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The difficulty in the past has, however, been in obtaining 
samples of the wood that have been properly prepared and 
seasoned, the early consignments sent into this country having 
been evidently pushed on the market without proper season- 
ing and due care given in their selection ; and it was errone- 
ously thought that the hard woods required little, if any, 
seasoning; consequently, although experimental areas were 
paved, and comparative tests made in the depót with great 
success, it was found that failure arose in many instances 
where the wood was adopted for large areas, solely on account 
of its liability to shrink and expand when laid. The paving 
in Greem Street, Leicester Square, may be cited as an instance ; 
in this case the durability of the pavement was destroyed on 
account of the want of proper seasoning, as was proved by 
the large amount of expansion and contraction that arose. 
As these West Australian hard woods, Jarrah and Karri, 
answer well for flooring purposes, expert opinion on their 
quality is interesting to architects. Examples of this hard 
wood flooring are to be seen in the Daily Telegraph office 
and workshops, Fleet Street, Gatti's Restaurant, the Gaiety 
Buffet, and the Savoy Hotel, Strand, the Deutsche Bank, 
George Yard, Lombard Street, and in other places in London. 


WE are told that Mr. Chas. Poland founded the quantity 
surveying profession. He was identified with that work at the 
building of the Law Courts. Mr. Poland died on Saturday 
evening at the age of 74. One of his sons succeeded him in 


the business. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN has graciously been pleased to 
accept the dedication of Mr. H. Inigo Triggs work on the 
“Formal Gardens of England and Scotland,” the concluding 
part of which will be shortly issued to the subscribers by 
Mr. B. T. Batsford. 


IMPROVEMENTS in Leeds streets may be noted as follows :— 
The large block of buildings. for many years occupied by Mr. 
G. E. Hartley, near the junction of North Street and Mean- 
wood Road, has been bought by the Corporation for the 
carrying out of an important street improvement in that part 
of the city. After the removal of the property a portion of 
the land will be taken for the widening of North Street, Mill 
Lane. and Albert Grove, leading in the direction of Camp 
Road, and the remainder will be sold. In this way the im- 
provement will be effected with little, if any, cost to the rate- 
payers. The improvement will at the same time provide 
greater scope for dealing with the traffic on the numerous 
electric car routes that converge at that point, or in the 
neighbourhood. In the centre of the city, too, the Corpora- 
tion have one or two important street improvement schemes 
on hand. They intend to widen New Market Street, so that 
that thoroughfare may be of the same width as Vicar Lane, 
in which the new market is now beginning to rise, and the 
far end of which is to be broadened by the removal of the 
Dispensary. By the construction of a new road between 
Gelderd Road and Brown Lane, which has also just been 
entered upon, a boon will be conferred on the residents of 
Holbeck and Hunslet, for the new route will shorten by 
three quarters of a mile the journey from the Wortley side of 
Gelderd Road to the top of Holbeck Moor. The develop- 
ment of the district through which the new road is to run will 
be a natural sequel to the Corporation's foresight in this part 
of West Leeds. 
-_— —— D 9 — و‎ 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE particulars of the competition for a monument to the 

late President McKinley in Fairmount Bank have reached 
us from the executive in Philadelphia. The competition is 
absolutely open to every sculptor, and the prizes are five of 
500 dollars each. Out of these five one will be selected for 
execution, but the prizes and the commission are alike de- 
pendent on the possibility of the design being executed for 
30,000 dollars. The uncertain character of the result 
appears to us to be in the twofold nature of the memorial, for 
it is to include a portrait statue of the President, with a suit- 
able architectural setting. If sculptors work by themselves in 
the matter we dont see much promise in the success of the 
last-named item, the suitable architectural setting. It is of 
great importance, no doubt, to obtain a good portrait of the 
President. but in the general result of impressiveness and 
dignity. the mere statue itself is of secondary importance to 
the architectural setting, unless it is to be a very small affair. 
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One can hardly point to any supremely successful combina- 
tions of sculpture with suitable architectural setting. We 
think American architects have generally proved themselves 
capable of better things in this way than their English con- 
fréres, but real distinction in this direction is hard to find. 
This competition goes in between the 2nd of February and 2nd 
of March, 1903. This seems essentially a case for a design 
by an architect primarily, but in close collaboration with a 
sculptor. 


THE Council of the Society of Arts hold a sum of £400, the 
balance of the subscnptions to the Owen Jones Memorial 
Fund, presented to them by the Memorial Committee, on con- 
dition of their spending the interest thereof in prizes to 
“ students of the Schools of Art who, in annual competition, 
produce the best designs for household furniture, carpets, wall- 
papers, and hangings, damasks, chintzes, etc., regulated by 
the principles laid down by Owen Jones” The prizes will 
be awarded on the results of the annual competition of the 
Board of Education, South Kensington. Competing designs 
must be marked “ In competition for the Owen Jones prizes.” 
No candidate who has gained one of the above prizes can 
again take part in the competition. The next award will be 
made in 1903, when six prizes are offered for competition, each 
prize to consist of a bound copy of Owen Jones's “ Principles 
of Design," and the Society's bronze medal. 


ርር... ርር ጨጨጨ ومس سس‎ 


NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


By ROBERT BROWN. 


NEW cathedral is being built in Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Church Standard, in describing this:—“ The Bishop 
himself has a genius for church architecture, and when the 
Cleveland Cathedral is finished, it will doubtless be one 
of. the finest in the country.” A view of the building, 
“taken from the architect's plans,” is given, but the archi- 
tect's name is not mentioned. 


IN New York the old bowling green landmark, the Stevens 
House, will in the near future be taken down to make room 
for an office building. planned to be the largest in the 
world, and, it is said, will cost $9,000,000. The structure 
will be twenty stories in height, and cover more than an 
acre of land. The top floor will be leased to a fashionable 
caterer. 


THE New York Times newspaper has acquired the triangle 
bound by Broadway, West Forty Second Street and Seventh 
Avenue, and will at once begin the erection of a building 
primarily for its own use. It is expected the building will 
be ready for occupancy in the spring of 1904. 


Tue American Park and Outdoor Art Association recently 
held a conference in Boston. President Eliot, of Hanard, 
and others. made addresses. The phrase "outdoor art" 
covers so: much. and the United States is so large. we fear, 
that beyond talking things over. such an association cannot 
do much good, and is likely to break down through dead- 
weight. 


ACCORDING to the Boston newspapers, the new schoolhouses 
continue to be insufficient to accommodate all those that 
apply. More “portable” buildings are to be built. "These 
are of wood, and placed in the playgrounds. 


From New York comes the story of the formation of a 
Company called the “ United States Realty and Construc- 
tion Company." or, as it has been called, “the $66,000,000 
Skyscraper Trust." Truly, this is not the day of small 
things, for this Company. like the " Outdoor Art Associa- 
tion" has for a field pf action all the United States. 


Boston.—Messrs. Cram Goodhue & Ferguson. architects, 
are among the competitors in the Liverpool Cathedral 
competition. 


CANADA. 


Tue Canada Paper Company has given the contract for re 
building its mills at Windsor Mills to Messrs. Greenleaf & 
Doring. Lewiston, Maine, U.S. They will consist of seven 


large stone, brick, and steel buildings, costing altogether 
about $250,000, and will have a capacity of fifty tons of 
pulp and thirty-five tons of paper per day. 


Ir has been decided by the Canadian Government that the 
Dominion Mint shall be built at Nepean Point, on the river 
Ottawa, in view of the Parliament Buildings. Tenders are 
to be called for at an early date. 


An Alderman of Toronto recently moved :— That a City 
Architect be appointed, at a salary of $3.000 a year, to look 
after all city property now under the care of the City Com. 
missioner, to prepare estimates for repairs and new build. 
ings, to issue building permits, and enforce the building 
by law. and to look after the free baths. weights, scales, and 
labour bureau." This seems a pretty full programme, and 
would entail a staff of assistants to carry out the work 
efficiently, | 


Messrs. DARLING & PEARSON, architects, of Toronto, have 
a large house in hand approaching completion in that city. 
It is being built for J. W. Flavelle, Esq. Some pieces of 
furniture for this house have been made by a Boston firm. 


A NEW Board of Trade building is in progress in Montreal. 


THE Canada Atlantic Railway is shortly to begin work on 
a new central station at Ottawa, to cost $250,000. It will 
accommodate all the railroad systems entering the city. 


ATTENTION is being called to the increasing exports of 
Canadian pig-iron to the British markets. The exports in 
the past nine months were in excess of the total production 
of pig-iron in Canada in 1898. | 


Ar Winnipeg. the permits for new buildings thus far for 
the year amount to over $1,450,475 in value. 


A RECENT addition, 70 by 130 ft, five stories in height, 
makes the biscuit factory of Christie, Brown & Co., in the 
East End of Toronto, now 279 by 130 ft, with a floor 
space of 210,600 ft. 


Discovery has been made at Glace Bay, C.B., of a mineral 
called Libbenite, which heretofore has been thought to exist 
only in quantity in Hungary. It is valuable, being the 
basic phosphate of copper, and is worth from $6 to $ 
per ton. A Company is being formed in Sydney to work it. 


THE annual Industrial Fair will be held in Toronto from 
1st to 13th September. The prize list amounts to $37,000. 
Owing to some mismanagement, the new machinery hall vill 
not be ready in time, but the new dairy building and the 
new art gallery will be ready. The arranging of the works 
in the latter buflding will be under the direction of the 
Ontario Society of Artists. 


Boston.—In the neighbourhood of State Street quite à 
number of high buildings are in progress. These are being 
erected on the site of other buildings which have been 
taken down. This street is not very wide, but property 3 
very valuable. as it is the “ Wall Street" of Boston. Thé 
new Board of Trade building stands on a block by itself 
at the foot of State Street, and is eleven stories in height. 
The first and second stories are of grey freestone, with grey- 
green granite introduced in shafts of columns, panels, and 
elsewhere. Above this comes several stories of red brick 
and then the crowning story is of grey freestone, looking 
like a huge cornice to the building. In style it might be 
defined simply as Renaissance of a French flavour in the 
details. The framework of this building and all the others 
is of steel, the brick and stone being an outer casing. 


ANOTHER building in State Street is called the ^ Cunard 
Building." as the Cunard Steamship Company, now on the 
Other side of the street, will occupy offices in this. whic 
have been planned for them. The front of this building 
is all grey freestone, and, architecturally, it is treated ver 
simply, with no heavy projections, which should be avoid 

in narrow streets where the buildings are high. 


"The text is evidently from the 


tabo" should be the next word. 
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On «that part of Washington Street known as " Newspaper 
Row," the Journal has erected a new building of steel-frame 
construction. In this instance, the lower stories are case, 
with plain slabs of polished grey-green granite, without any 
moulding or carving. Above this comes red brick. Archi- 
tecturally speaking, none of these new buildings show any 
onginal features that call for admiration, or even a passing 
notice. | 


THE directorate of the World's Fair, to be held in. 1964, 
at St. Louis, commemorative of the Louisiana purchase, 
desire to obtain an emblem expressive of the importance 
of this event, and invite artists to submit designs. The 
emblem is to be applicable for use as an official seal, or 
for a medal. or as a letter-head for stationery, or for a 
poster. The designs have to be sent in bv 5th November, 
1902. The prie for the best design is $2,000. The jury 
is composed of seven members, two painters, two architects, 
two sculptors, and one historian. Messrs. Charles F. 
McKim, of New York. and Wilson Eyre, of Philadelphia, 
are the architects on the jury. 


—Á 992 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


| . -. .Launceston. 
. To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


B 


SIR, 一 Can any of your readers , ር 
inform me if there is any older- = 
dated example of a carved oak 
parish church bench-end existing in 
England than that shown by the 
accompanying sketch? The end 
once formed part of a seat in a 
Devonshire church. The block 
out of which it is cut is 314 inches 
thick, the carving is sunk : inch, 
and the background shows signs of 
having been coloured red. I have 
not succeeded in finding the name 
of the family whose arms are (un- 
heraldically) depicted on the shield. 
The inscription on the band is 
mutilated. excepting the four first 
words and the date, which read :一 
“Mias dni 1 eterm. . . 1489” 
(Misericordias domini in eternum). 


Vulgate, Ps. Ixxxviii., and “ Can- 


Yours truly, 
OrHO B. PETER. 


BRUGES AND ITS CRITICS. 


PNEU ም 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


DEAR Sir,—Not having studied the habits and lore of 
storks, T regretfully retire from such an uneven contest with 
your learned and witty correspondent. 

i Yours faithfully, 


Wimbledon, 23rd August, 1902. JOHN A. RANDOLPH. 
Sl OO 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIALS. 
THE: HON. ARCH. MCGAREL HOGG. ARCHITECT. 


Of the two designs illustrated, that for the Isle of Wight 
was selected for the third premium out of fifty submitted. 


The first placed design we have already illustrated. This 


design. was intended to have been built in red Mansfield stone, 
with a white marble statue of her Ma jesty. 


CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHURCH, BANGOR. 
_ JAS. CUBITT, ARCHITECT. 


, This picturesque design has just been adopted for erection 
in Garth Road, Bangor, North Wales. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, NEW BOND STREET, 
E. KEYNES PURCHASE, F.S.I., ARCHITECT. 


These buildings are erected in red brick, with Portland 
stone facings. The ground floor is divided into shops with 
separate basements, while above the second floor the premises 
are arranged as chambers, 

The contractors were Messrs, 
Street, E.C. 

There is a passenger lift (hydraulic) to the fourth floor, 


Colls & Son, of 5, Coleman 


fitted by Messrs. Waygood & Co., Limited, of Sputhwark. 


The whole building is lighted by electricity, carried Cut by 
Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps & Co.. of Oxford Street, W. 

The architect is Mr. E. Keynes Purchase, F.S.L. of Ir, | 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. under whose supervision the 
works were carried out, 


— وه‎ لچوس٢س٢کس۹بېسسکغس‎ 
FIRE RESISTING MATERIALS. 


OOKING to the importance of really satisfactory fire- 
resisting materials for constructive purposes, we think 
it amounts to a duty on the part of architects to form 
definite opinions on inventions bearing on the matter, at 
least, as soon as they appear to have passed the purely 
experimental stage. There is no doubt that, were archi- 
tects to fulfil all their apparent obligations in regard to new 
inventions and developments of building materials and 
appliances, their hands would be full, and really busy archi- 
tects are always in the difficulty of having to make time 
rather than to spend it! In consequence, we imagine that 
most of them leave the critical consideration of new things 
until they appear to have fairly passed through the region 
of doubt, and are placed on a platform of accredited repu- 
tation. This is not quite the proper thing, of course, and 
it is to architects we should look to help discover all the 
possible shortcomings of new materials and inventions as 
applied to building. | 

When an architect has taken a new material for granted, 
and applied it at his client's expense, only to find that all 
the merits claimed for it are genuine, but that they are 
allied to one fatal drawback, he pays the penalty of his 
too busy life in not devoting enough time to personal in- 
vestigation. Only the other day we were anxious to dis- 
cover the truth about a new building material, and found 
an almost perfect category of its good qualities, which 
only left one in wonderment as to why’ it was not uni- 
versally adopted. Very shortly after we met someone who ap- 
peared to know all about it, and, admitting every good 
thing about it, said that it warped! Here was a knock- 
down blow indeed, which would perhaps only have occurred 
to one who adopted an habitually critical attitude towards 
everything that is new. 

After what has been claimed and also proved on behalf 
of " Uralite," it is not perhaps too much to say that it 
has earned the careful consideration of professional men, 
and that the party who visited the company's works last 
Wednesday week at Higham, near Rochester, witnessed 
some demonstrations of the quality of a genuinely good 
addition to fire-resisting materials. 

“ Uralite" takes its name from the Ural Moun 
tains, whence the asbestos fibre mainly used in its 
composition first came. Im its composition minerals only 
are used. The asbestos having been ground to pulp, is 
mixed with about 3o per cent. of chalk, to fill up ¿he 
interstices between the short fibres, and after going through 
a number of chemical processes appears in the form of 
tough. pliable strips. Finally, gelatinous silica. is used for 
the cementing purposes, about 20 per cent. being required, 
and this, with the 3o per cent. of chalk and so per cent. 
of asbestos. combines to make the “ Uralite " boards. These 
which. when finished. are on an average 3-32 in. thick. form 
a powerful non-conductor of heat, cold, and electricity, are 
practically waterproof. and are not affected by atmospheric 
influences nor by such gases as will destroy galvanised iron. 
“ Uralite " can be cut with a knife or saw; it can be painted, 
grained, polished, and glued together like wood; it may 
be veneered to form panelling for walls or partitions for 
ships cabins or for railway carriages. It will not swell, 
crack, or blister, and does not split when pierced. Further, 
though unaffected when exposed to moisture or very great 
changes of temperature, it can be impregnated throughout 
with any desirable colour. This is truly a remarkable list 
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of qualities. and worth some effort of investigation to prove 
the truth of. Then we are told the cost is 342d. per square 
foot, about that of corrugated iron, and also that it will 
lessen the claims of insurance companies. 

Of the tests carried out at the Company's works, we give 
the following :— 

A deed box, constructed. of wood and lined with 
" Uralite,’ one soft laver of which separated two layers of 
wood, while two more lavers. one soft and one hard. covered 
the inside and outside, was place] on iron standards inside 
an iron-framed hut covered and lined with ۴۱۲2۸۱۱۳۵ A 
fierce fire was kindled, the temperature inside at one time 
reaching 1,940 deg. Fahr., and after being left for over half- 
an-hour an examination was made. It was found that the 
wood nearest the fire was charred right through. but that 
the middle laver of " Uralte was sound and had pro- 
terted the second laver of wood. The outside lavers of 
“ Uralite ^ were porcelained and were badly cracked. Papers 
placed inside the box were slightly discoloured, owing to 
distillation, but were not charred. 

Another test had for its object the trying of what various 
pattern doors fitted into a brick hut would stand. A fire 
was lighted inside, and the doors were closed and left so 
for over an hour. The highest temperature reached was 
2.350 deg. Fahr. As a result one door of two layers of 
“ Uralite” running throughout and forming the panels. with 
a framework of oak on either side, had the whole of the 
wood charred off. It was noticed that the woodwork on 
the outside of the door did not catch until the fire had 
been raging for half-an-hour or more. The “ Uralite " stood 
the trial thoroughly. Thus this door. it was pointed. out, 
would prove invaluable in a dwelling-house. as being the 
means of confining a fire to the area in which it had broken 
out until it could be extinguished. Another door, of two 
layers of oak separated by “ Uralite. with two layers of the 
same material without and within. proved impenetrable. the 
inner layer only being cracked and porcelained. and the 
section of wood nearest the flames charred. This was in- 
tended to represent a warehouse door. Perhaps the most 
surprising experience of all was that at the time when the 
highest temperature was registered—one could suffer ones 
hand against the outside of this door. Two other doors 
were equally successful, a sheet of tin in one being only 
slightly buckled. In the case of two sections of platform, 
one of wood only and the other of wood cased with “ Ura- 
lite.” the former was rapidly eaten awav by the flames, 
while the latter was at the end intact and quite strong. 
` These tests certainly seem to fully enough prove the 
wonderfully effective powers of * Uralite” as a fire-resisting 
material, and we shall be glad to hear of anv testimony 
on the matter from our readers who have had genuine 
practical experience of it. 
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THE FOUNDATIONS OF ST. PAUL'S. 


NFORTUNATELY there remains not a shadow of 
doubt that St. Pauls Cathedral is in danger. A 
loosening process has been going on for a considerable time, 
and latterly it has been particularly marked at the western 
portico facing Ludgate Hil, and also at the southern 
entrance, where cracks 5 in. wide have appeared. To 
understand how all this damage has been caused it is 
necessary to first describe the foundations of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s great architectural masterpiece. 

The whole of the vast floor of the cathedral is supported 
by large stone arches. These arches rest upon piers about 
10 ft. in depth, which are also of stone. Under these 
arches there is a layer 6 ft. thick of what is commonly 
known as potters earth, but which Sir Christopher. Wren 
described as “pot-earth.” This potearth formed the 
foundation of the old cathedral. and Sir Christopher when 
he came to erect his great building concluded that the 
material which had once borne so mighty a weight might 
reasonably be trusted again. Below the potearth is a. bed 
of sand and gravel. and below this again the familiar 
London clay. It should be noticed that in the time of 
Sir Christopher Wren the potearth was regarded as a suit- 
able foundation for buildings, though now the preference 15 
given to the firmer and more reliable concrete. 

From a well-known architectural expert. who has recently 
made a special study of the condition of St. Paul's, a Daily 
Mail representative obtained a clear explanation of the 
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cause of the’ damage to the structure. He said unhesi- 
tatingly that the cause is the change that has taken place 


in the drainage of the locality, which has affected the pot- - 


earth on which the edifice rests. Through the subsoil of St. 
Pauls Churchvard. about thirty vards to the south of the 
cathedral foundations, there is a main sewer with a 
diameter nearlv as large as that of one of the Central 
London railwav tunnels. This sewer is of brickwork. which 
allows the moisture from the surrounding subsoil to per- 
colate and flow away. The gradual withdrawal of this 
moisture has caused the sand and gravel to shrink, leaving 
the cathedral foundations insufficiently supported. To state 
the case in the fewest possible words. it may be said that 
the sand and gravel when moist offer a firm base for the 
pot-earth foundations. but when the moisture is withdrawn 
they contract, and allow the hard layer immediately under 
the cathedral to sink, and the slightest subsidence causes 
cracks to open in the huge edifice. It is a significant fact 
that the largest cracks have been observed at the southern 
entrance to the cathedral, which is the nearest point to the 
sewer. In the north-east corner of the cathedral, where 
no subsidence has been noticed, the huge weight rests upon 
a foundation entirely different from that of the other por- 
tions of the building. Here Sir Christopher Wren found 
that the pot-earth had been excavated, and so in its place 
he was obliged to sink a pit 18 ft. square down to the 
London clav and build up from there a pier of solid 
masonry. Even as far back as thirty years ago the danger 
of a sewer withdrawing the moisture from the subsoil was 
realised. 

A book was written by Mr. William Longman, F.S.A.. at 
that time containing a passage that now seems to have been 
almost prophetic. “Wrens belief.” wrote Mr. Longman, 
“in the solidity of the ground for the foundations of the 
cathedral has been fully justified by time. but yet there is 
a danger still lurking in the bed of sand. which might 
become serious" If a drain were built near this bed of 
sand. he pointed out. there would be great probability of 
the sand shifting, thus causing a movement of the founda- 
tions. 

What was then a remote possibility is to-day a fact. and 
the result of the unheeded warning is known. What 1s to 
be done to stay the damage? The expert before mentioned 
speaks emphatically upon the necessity of putting the 
cathedral upon an entirely new foundation. This enormous 
task would, he says, cost about £40,000. The pot-earth 
would have to be removed section by section, and its place 
filled up with concrete—work that would occupy a long 
period, as naturally only small portions could be operated 
upon at atime. So far, all that has been done has been 
of .a temporary nature. Anchor-ties—iron rods that are 
clamped to the cracking stonework to hold it to the main 
body of the building—have been used on the south 
entrance, but no attempt has been made to remove the 
cause of all the damage. At other portions of the cathedral 
that have suffered from the subsidence, the cracks have 
been filled in with cement, and over them recording tablets 
have been placed in Such a manner that any further opening 
is at once noticeable. The nearest existing railway 15 the 
Waterloo and City, which at one point is only about 163 
yards away from the cathedral. Of the three proposed 
underground electric railways in the vicinity, the Piccadilly 
and City would come nearest to the cathedral, and at one 
point would only be about seventy yards away. 
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AUSTRALIAN TIMBER. 


Bv THE Hon. H. W. VENN. 


۲۲۱۲۲۲, wooded areas are extensive, and among the most 
prominent of the marketable timbers there are Jarrah. 
Karri. Blackbutt Tuart, White Gum. and Wando, besides à 
variety of others, that enter into local manufactures for fum!- 
ture. architectural, and art work, such as sandal wood, native 
pear. morrell. raspberry-jam, and others Up to the present 
our principal export has been Jarrah and Karri. These 
enduring timbers lend themselvs to any and every description 
of werk from the homely wood paving to the highest class of 
carving and inlaying. They take a polish almost unsurpas> 
able by any other hard wood except ebony and lignum vitæ. 
and at the recent exhibitions in Paris, Glasgow, and the Royal 
Exchange, the uses to which they can be put were illustrat 
in a variety of ways, which has stimulated active enquiry from 
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builders, architects, and others. They are equally, if not 
more, durable than the oak of Old England, and richer in 
colouring The result of one test made only in January last 
proves that Jarrah is the best fire resisting timber in the world. 
The tests of the Fire Prevention Society then showed that used 
as large girders and supports for buildings, beams carrying a 
load equal to 200 lbs. to the superficial foot exposed to a 
fierce heat cf 2,500 degrees for two hours, were penetrated less 
than one inch, which left them practically intact. I need 
hardly say that iron or steel girders under similar conditions 
would have collapsed. This interesting experiment opens out 
another field for the use of these timbers, and extends the 
already wide range of their utility. 
—— مت سوچھ لوس‎ 


A SYDNEY BRIDGE. 


YRMONT Bridge unites a couple of densely populated 
shores, separated by a wide expanse df water, a broad 

arm of Sydney Harbour at the capital of New South Wales. 
After various preliminaries, competitive designs were invited 
for this great bridge from various parts of the world, that 
obtaining the first premium being estimated to cost £295,700. 
Ultimately it was arranged that the new bridge should be 
constructed from designs prepared by Mr. Percy Allan, 
M. Inst. C.E., one of the engineers in the State Department of 
Public Works, and an Australian by birth. a commencement 
being made with the actual work in September, 1899, and 
the structure formally opened on 28th June, 1902. The total 
length of the Pyrmont Bridge and its approaches is 1,758 ft., 
the bridging occupying 1,200 ft, of which 223 ft. represents 
the length of the swing span. The heaviest work was in con- 
nection with the sinking of the caisson forming the main 
support of the bridge swing. This huge chamber, having a 
diameter of 42 ft., was commenced on 2nd August, 1900, and 
a few weeks later was completed sufficiently to permit of its 
being grounded, by means of girders and wedges, in the posi- 
tion it was intended to permanently occupy. Then it was 
gradually worked down a depth of 46 ft below low water 
mark, at which point the cutting edge touched rock on one 
side. The necessary damming having been completed, the 
water was pumped out and excavations carried on in the 
“dry” until a “blow” occurted, when the work had to be 
continued with the surface of the' rock under water. The 
caisson, when the work of sinking had been completed, was 
filled with a solid mass of stone and concrete, representing 
a dead weight of over 6,800 tons. Electricity supplies the 
motive power for working the bridge-swing; its slewing, the 
lifting of the ends. the operating of the gates closing the 
traffic, and the lighting of the roadway being controlled by a 
man stationed in a conning tower on the centre of the bridge. 
So perfect are the arrangements that by simply pressing a 
button the bridge—weighing 800 tons—cah be opened or 
closed in 44 seconds. Both the slewing and lift motors are 
carried on a platform inside the drum, the former working 
through a train of gears a vertical shaft, on the lower end of 
which is a cast steel pinion meshing. with a cast steel rack 
secured to the top of a pivot pier, while the end lift is effected 
by means of cones on horizontal shafts worked by a 35 horse- 
power motor gearing on to a longitudinal shaft running the 
whole length of the bridge span. "The materials used in the 
latter were iron and stone, Australian hardwood being largely 
employed in the construction of the other spans, twelve in 
number, each having a length of 82 ft. ; while the roadway, 
which is 4 ft. wider than that of the Tower Bridge, London, 
is asphalted. The estimated cost of the structure is گر‎ 1 1 2,666, 
against £295.700. the estimated cost of the design obtaining 
the first premium in the competition open to the world, 
although. the necessary works were on a more extended scale. 


ےو و سس 
A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN CHURCH‏ 
ARCHITECTURE.‏ 
By the Author of “Summer Holidays Among the Glories‏ 
of France."‏ 


` HAVE lately returned from a somewhat comprehensive 

tour among the cathedrals and churches of Northern 
Germany, rambling about in a leisurely fashion from one 
old city to another, chiefly in Westphalian, Hanoverian, 
and Lower Saxon Prussia. 

That I have seen much that is both instructive and de- 
lightful, that many a new idea has been received and many 
a hint of ,value brought away, that many a prejudice has 
been removed, and a pleasant memory substituted in heu 
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thereof, it would be idle to deny; yet, when viewing German 
ecclesiastical architecture even in its best localities and 
under its most favourable conditions, it is impossible to 
accord to it a premier place in the history of European art. 
Still, if not actually beautiful in the mass, or possessing 
the true requisites of proportion, many and many a German 
church is, without doubt, delightfully picturesque, putting 
forward, as it does, the novelty of the unexpected, and 
presenting to the student such details, often of the greatest 
beauty, as doorways and window tracery, to say nothing of 
anclent furniture, which becomes of such constant occur- 
rence that one fails to take note of it. 

It is the individuality which each nation impresses upon 
its architecture that makes its study so enchaining, and wa 
travel to little purpose if we carry with us the standard 
which is formed at home, and expect the artistic sentiment 
to manifest itself at all times and in all places in the same 
manner. 

Many of the German cathedrals and churches afford 
instructive lessons in the mode pursued by the ancient pre- 
lates and wealthy churchmen in rebuilding their churches— 
a work that was constantly going on, and whose progress 
was only checked by the arrival of the day of coldness and 
indifference. Yet it cannot be pronounced of the religious 
edifices of Germany that they evince that gradual develop- 
ment almost everywhere conspicuous in those of France 
and England, her architectural history presenting a series 
of gaps in the chain, which, were it not for the spirit of 
interest and research that has thrown such light upon the 
matter, it would be difficult to account for. Even now a 
certain air of mystery pervades German ecclesiology. In 
the brief survey which I propose taking of the ecclesiastical 
architecture of Germany, it will be found convenient to 
group the subject under the several heads of local peculiari- 
ties. ground planning, and indigenous features, while I 
shall also have much to say upon that remarkable assem- 
blage of medieval furniture which, in spite of those re- 
ligious wars of which the country was so long a period the 
theatre, she has succeeded in retaining in a more perfect 
form perhaps than any other in Europe. | 

I alluded just now to that air of mystery which, to some 
extent, environs German church architecture, and this will 
be understood when it is stated that during the first half 
of the thirteenth century we have the curious spectacle of 
three distinct styles being worked simultaneously, whereas 
in France and England the principles of the Complete 
Gothic had become settled.* 

Thus, in the great series of basilicas which line the 
Rhine from Neuss to Speyer; in the cathedrals of Lim- 
burg, Naumburg, and Bamberg, in St. Mary at Gelnhausen, 
and in those solemn old episcopal and abbatial churches 
which imperial munificence had founded in Westphalia 
along the courses of the Ems and the Weser, with their 
tributaries the Oker, the Lippe. the Pader, and the Werra 
— Osnabrück, Münster, Lippstadt. Paderborn, Hameln, 
Herford, and Minden,—we have that fusion of the round 
arched and pointed styles to which the expression Tran- 
sitional is so frequently applied, but erroneously, since it led 
to no perfected one, as it did with ourselves and the 
French. 

Then, in the choir and transepts of Magdeburg Cathedral, 
in the Western apse or “choir” at Naumburg, in the North 
porch of the Dom at Lubeck, in the triforium of that at 
Bremen. in the apse of St. Thomas at Soest. and in the 
nave of St. Sebald at Nuremburg, we have an Early Gothic 
stvle almost comparable in purity and grace with that of 
Worcester and Lincoln; while St. Elizabeth at Marburg. 
the Abbey of Altenberg near Cologne. and the Church of 
Our Lady at Treves. afford three of the earliest and most 
interesting specimens of the Geometrical Decorated epoch. 

However. by the time the sixth decade of the thirteenth 
century was reached, the fully developed Gothic had 
gained the ascendency, though documentary evidence is 
forthcoming to assure us that. in portions of the churches 
at Bonn, Gelnhausen, and Coblenz. that noble national 
style which had been cultivated with such success, more 
particularly in the Rhine Provinces, and which was aban- 
doned just when it had attained its highest excellence. was 
being employed long after the principles of the Complete 
Gothic had been generally accepted. 

In order to comprehend the various local peculiarities 


*One of the most singular instances of the longevity of German 
Romanesque is the nave of the Franciscan church at -Salzburg, built 
between 1230 and 1260. 
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of German church architecture, it must be borne in mind 
that the country was, as, to some extent, it still is, a con- 
geries of petty states, each with a style which became 
individualised within it, so to speak. 

١ Of these schools the most interesting and important are, 
that of the Rhenish Provinces; of Westphalia; of Saxony; 
and of the sandy plains of the states washed by the Baltic, 
and watered by those mighty rivers the Elbe and the Oder, 
with their tributanes the Havel and the Neisse—an im- 
mense tract of level country where from the scarcity of 
stone, brick had largely, and in certain districts entirelv, to 
be laid under contribution. Hanover, Bavaria. Suabia, and 
Silesia likewise present some interesting localisms. 

The Rhine Provinces being that part of Germany towards 
which the majority of our compatriots bend their steps 
when visiting that country for the first time, we may com- 
mense our survey of Teutonic architecture with that par- 
ticular district, but whether the student approaches it bv 
way of Holland, Belgium, or North-Eastern France, he will 
experience a foretaste of what is to come for some time 
ere the frontier is crossed. 

The churches of Holland are all more or less German 
in conception, and so to a considerable extent are those 
of Belgium, especially im the hilly country surrounding 
Liege, but even in the northern districts, where the French 
element is generally more conspicuous, Teutonisms are very 
apparent, particularly so in that grandest of all churches in 
the Low Countries, the Cathedral of Tournai. 

Had' this cathedral only retained its original Romanesque 
choir, it would have come down to us one of the most 
valuable and interesting of North European churches. 

Comparatively little known, it is in many ways far 
worthier of a visit than most of the great fourteenth and 
fifteenth century Belgian examples that everybody goes to 
$ee, that is to say. from an architectural point of view. 

Approaching Germany irom Belgium, through Dutch 
Limburg, we encounter adumbrations of the vast Rhenish 
basilicas in the churches of Roermond and St. Servatius 
at Maastricht, and then, if the journey to Germany is re- 
sumed from the latter place through Venloo. it will be 
noticed- that the prevailing type of church is the red-brick 
one, generally of Late Gothic, and in which nave and aisles 
are vaulted at the same level. 

The fact of Liege having been. until the French Revolu- 
tion, a German see, suffragan to Cologne, will account for 
the assumption; to a considerable extent, by so many of 
its churches, of a Teutonic character. Thus. the nave 
arcade of the little visited church of St, Christopher sug- 
gests the more graceful contours of the Saxon Romanesque. 
rather than the ponderous ones of the Rhenish variety of 
that protean style, while the western apse of St. Croix 
and the twin steeples of St. Barthélemi partake much cf 
the character of the latter school, as exemplified at Sinzig 
and Coblenz. 

Then, belonging to the Middle and Late Gothic epochs, 
Liége possesses in the graceful unclerestoried nave of St. 
Croix, with its boldly foliaged cylindrical columns, and in 
the lantern-like apsidal choirs of the cathedral, St. Denvs 
and St. Martin, structures essentially German. One of these 
" stupendous lanterns all of glass" was attached during the 
fourteenth century to the severe Romanesque octagonal 
Dom of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle; a type of church 
that those great rebuilding ages. the thirteenth and four- 
tecth centuries, caused almost totally to disappear from 
Germany,—a portion of the one at Essen, and another in 
a very good state of preservation at Ottmarsheim, being the 
only two examples remaining of tbeir age. | 

In making his survey of the Rhine churches the ecclesi- 
ologist, who is not tied for time. is recommended to avoid 
the ordinary route from Aix-la-Chapelle ‘to Cologne. via 
Düren, and to take the somewhat longer. but more interest- 
ing one. through München-Gladbach and Neuss At the 
former. he will see in the nave of the Müns:er Kirche. a 
typal specimen. of the German style of the early thirteenth 
century efflorescing into a high choir of less refinement and 
raised upon the Romanesque crypt; while at Neuss he will 
encounter in St. Quirinus. the first of that remarkable series 
of the Rhine-side churches which. whether of the earlier or 


the later period. evoke our admiration, as much from the | 


simple majesty of their detail, as from the imposing gran- 
deur of their masses. In the latter respect they must be 
considered superior to their prototypes in Pavia and 
Bergamo: | 

The nuclei of such churches as St. Maria in Capitolio 
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and the Apostles at Cologne. the Abbey of Laach, and 
those colossal cathedrals of the Upper Rhine, Mayence, 
Worms, and Spires, belong to a period greatly anterior to 
that of those external features which so justly command 
our admiration—the octagonal dome-like towers surmount. 
ing the intersections ; those slender turret-like steeples at 
the re-entering angles; the grandly gathered up ajses with 
graceful arcaded galleries just under their eaves; the 
transepts, sometimes apsidal, and sometimes occurring at 
both ends of the building; and that peculiarly German 
feature, the “western choir" of apsidal form. All these 
features might have reached still further and more striking 
developments had not the style suddenly yielded to the in 
vading French influence. 

Then we are confronted with another and equally grandly 
dimensioned series of churches. which. were it not that 
sufficient documentary evidence 1s available to assure us tu 
the contrary. we should. were we to encounter them in 
France or our own country. assign to the middle of the 
twelfth century, whereas they belong indisputably to the 
first half of the succeeding one. 

Such are St. Quirinus at Neuss. begun in 1209, after 
the destruction of the city after a siege four vears before; 
St. Cuniberts at Cologne, in progress about the same time, 
and only completed in 1248. in which year the foundations 
of the present cathedral choir were laid ; St. Martin's. and 
portions of the Holy Apostles churches. also at Cologne; 
the Minster at Bonn; and the churches of Andernach. 
Sinzig. St. Mary Coblenz, Boppart. Bacharach. and St. Paul 
at Worms. all lining the Rhine. Then, on or near the 
Lahn and the Maine—tributaries of that mighty river. which 
bore the tide of Southern civilisation into the heart of 
Europe—we find the imposingly situated cathedral of St 
George at Limburg. the elegant church of St. Mary at 
Gelnhausen, and the majestic cathedral at Bamberg. 

It was that terrible internecine strife which ravaged one 
of Germany's fairest provinces during the declining vears of 
the twelfth and the early ones of the succeeding century, 
resulting in the almost total destruction. of many of the 
cities above named. that called into existence these proud 
structures that cannot fail to elicit the admiration of the 
most careless in such matters. 

When the religious edifices of their respective cities 
began once more to arise, the designers of these churches. 
naturally proud of the grand “national” style as exemplified 
in such as had escaped devastation, were quite content 
with it, and like their neighbours in the southern parts 
of France. gave themselves up to its still further refinement. 
many of the details being carried to a point of elaboration 
far in advance of some of our best Norman specimens. 
Indeed, it was not until the thirteenth century was well 
advanced that the magnificence of Amiens. Rheims, Troyes, 
and a host of other grand churches that were rising on 
contiguous French soil. forced the German architects to an 
attempt at rivalry in the choir of Cologne. which based 
closely. but by no means slavishly, upon the best French 
models. must for ever stand a monument of indomitable 
will, of science, and of stylistic orthodoxy. 

That the Germans had the pointed arch and the graceful 
shaft as soon as France or England is not to be disputed. but 
both were used so sparingly and so frequently in conjunction 
with the round arch and other Romanesque details that in 
the Rhenish Provinces it is difficult to meet with a building 
in the pure Early Gothic style quite emancipated from the 
Romanesque element. "The two churches approaching most 
closely to this ideal are the decagonal portion of St. Gereon 
at Cologne (1219-1227) and the elegant hexagonal chapel of 
St. Matthias at Cobern, on the Moselle (c. 1230), both of 
which while emulating the First Pointed of France in regard 
to detail nevertheless preserve a strictly national character. 

The same remarks apply in a certain degree to the churches 
of Limburg and Gelnhausen. where. although the Pointed 
arch may be said to have gained the ascendaney, the outline 
ana general effect of each is, taken as a whole. 6 
while the employment. as at Neuss. Bonn. Sinzig. and Boppart 
of a peculiar semicircular window cusped; of the doorway 
composed of a flat lintel within a Pointed arch: of the 
shallow trefoil-headed wall arcading ; of the gabled apse; and 
ot the octagonal spire-crowned tower. indicate that their 
designers were not wholly insensible to the more sparkling 
contours of the Early Gothic. ۱ 

By the time the thirteenth century had passed into 15 
seventh decade, the principles of Complete Gothic had pretty 
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well established themselves, not only along the Rhine, but 
throughout Germany. 

It must be confessed, however, that with many examples 
to the contrary, the Complete Gothic of that country conveys 
the impression that it was the work of those who, while they 
achieved it, understood it but imperfectly, and were therefore 
insensible to its higher principles. Among the Rhenish 
churches in course of construction during the earlier and best 
phase of the Complete Gothic style, the choirs of Cologne 
Cathedral and the collegiate church of St. Victor at Xanten 
stand pre-eminent for grace and refinement. Ihe apsidal 
choir of the Minster at München Gladbach, and the square, 
ended one of that at Essen. are also good. but they are sur- 
passed in every way by the Cistercian Abbey church of Alten- 
berg, a few miles from Cologne, and which represents the 


same system of design that is so universally admired in that 


“glorious work of fine intelligence." Cistercian severity is 
proverbial, and it could not be overcome even in Germany, 
where, at all times, owing to the plenitude of carvers, there 
was a tendency towards redundance of ornamentation, the 
severe element at Altenberg manifesting itself chiefly in the 
glazing of the windows, which is formed entirely of patterns, 
no single efhgies or groups being permitted. Commenced in 
1255. the graceful choir was completed about ten years later, 
but the remainder of the work dragged on for another century 
and a quarter, though the Geometrical style was rigidly 
adhered to throughout. It is pleasing to know that works of 
reparation and restoration are in progress in a gem of German 
Complete Gothic, which for a long time had lain in a sa 
state of desecration and disuse. It is impossible in this 
place to do more than glance at the several beautiful specimens 
of Complete Gothic presented by the Rhenish Provinces, and 
as works of their epoch the following must be cited as ad- 
miranda. The Minorite church at Cologne (reputed to 
have been built by the cathedral workmen in their overtime, 
a typical work of its class, having nave and choir both 
clerestoried under one line of roof, with a light fleche to mark 
the junction) ; the ruined chapel of St. Werner at Bacharach 
with its tall, graceful windows; the Liebfrau Kirche at Ober- 
wesel, renowned for its rood screen and sumptuous altarpiece 
of contemporary Gothic; the side chapels in Mayence 
Cathedral; the church of St. Catherine at Oppenheim; 
portions of the Minster at Freiburg im Breisgan, and, noblest 
of all, the nave of Strasburg Cathedral, perhaps the arche- 
type of German Complete Gothic. 

We now turn to Westphalia. whose numerous and large 
churches, however curious in themselves, and therefore :n- 
teresting to the architectural antiquary, do not on the whole, 
rise to a very high order of individual merit, though con- 
tributing in no inconsiderable degree towards the history 
of German Gothic art. 

Their defects are, chiefly. a clumsiness in the earlier and 
an attenuation in the later phases of the style, to say nothing 
of that bane of architecture visible almost all over Germany, a 
want of constructive propriety. late choirs being engrafted upon 
early naves and transepts. ex abrupto, and with little or n 
attempt at articulation or transition. | 

Be this as it may. the Westphalian churches possess a 
certain charm from their comparatively unedited, and there- 
fore but little known and visited character, and the student 
who can make himself at home for a few days in such centres 
as Münster, Osnabruck, Dortmund, Soest, Paderborn, Her- 
ford, Lemgo, and Minden. will soon discover that. much may 
be gleaned from their several peculiarities, and that the 
sketch or note book will be in constant requisition for details 
ranging from rudest Romanesque to the most voluptuous 
Renaissance. 

The Province is not a very large one. but it includes three 
cathedrals of Charlemagne's foundation, several conventual 
establishments of considerable size, but, bf course, long since 
secularised, and churches. both town and village. not a few 
of which latter are of much antiquity and readily accessible 
from the centres above alluded to. Certain of these West- 
phalian churches have been described in a series of papers 
contributed to the BRITISH ARCHITECT during 1899. Thuse 
conversant with the German language will find a perusal of 
Lubke's Mittelalterliche Kunst in Westfalen useful and in- 
teresting, either before starting, or on the spot. 

Unfortunately, no translation of this painstaking work, 
which includes descriptions of all the most important churches 
of the Province, is to be had. 

The cathedrals of Münster and Osnabruck present in the 
elevation of their early thirteenth century naves the clerestory 
of round-headed windows surmounting pointed arcades. At 


Osnabruck two pointed arches are given to each vaulting bay, 
an arrangement prevalent in German churches of their age 
and style in other Provinces, but unique in Westphalia. To 
the ecclesiologist and the student of provincial localisms, West- 
phalia is chiefly interesting from its being the home of a type 
of church which subsequently became so popular throughout 
the country. I refer.to the “ halle,” or “ dreischiffige Kirche,” 
Le., a church of the hall or three-naved class, and in which, 
the clerestory being absent the aisles reach the same altitude 
as the nave.* 

Internally such an arrangement is always productive of a 
great appearance of height and spaciousness, and, in the 
later phases of Gothic where the shooting up of the vaulting 
equally on all sides from the pillars without the intervention 
of capitals—as for instance in the fourteenth century church 
of St. Mary-in-the-Meadows at Soést,— creates an arboresque 
effect of which the absence of vaulting deprives such of our 
ancient churches as were built on the same plan. We, how- 
ever, by giving a separate gable to each aisle have avoided 
that comprehensive mass of roofing so common in Germany, 
and which, unless mitigated by a series of gables above the 
aisle windows and returned round the ends—as in the Bruns- 
wick churches—became an unsightly object totally destructive 
of architectural beauty. The church of St. Severus, at Erfurt 
in Saxony, which comprises five aisles of equal height beneath 
one mountainous mass of roofing, is a singularly unpleasant 
example of this treatment. Occasionally, as in The Dom at 
Erfurt, and in the Minsters of Essen and Hameln, the aisle 
roofs are joined to that of the nave by a series of hipped 
gabled ones and the effect is by no means ungraceful. 

St. Mary-on-the-Hill at Herford has a very curious roof 
to its nave, which is a “ hallen bau " with a gable over each aisle 
window. From one gable to another a series of roofs—once 
tiled, now alas! slated—are carried transversely, the series 
of ridges necessitated by such an arrangement giving the 
building when viewed from the tower somewhat the appear- 
ance of a ploughed field. 

This “hallen bau” made its debut in Westphalia early in 
the Romanesque period, as évidenced in the little chapel of 
St. Bartholomew at Paderborn—built by Southern artists, 
under the auspices of Bishop Meinwerk during the first thirty 
years of the eleventh century. Considerably later are the 
nave of St. Ludger. at Münster, and the churches of Balne, 
Jdensen, Kirchlindt, and Methler, while of "Transitional 
specimens the naves of St. Nicholas at Warburg, the nave and 
transepts of the Grosse Marien Kirche at Lippstadt, St. Maria 
in Hohe at Soest, a small but exceedingly instructive building, 
St. John at Billerbeck, where the clustered shafts of the 
arcades approach our Early English in gracefulness, the two 
churches at Ober Marsburg, and that of Barsinghausen are 
interesting, and their workmanship of its kind, good. The 
most imposing examples of this class of building belong to 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and among these must 
be singled out as specimens of uncommon grandeur the 
Minsters at Herford and Hameln, the church of St. Nicholas 
at Lemgo, and the nave of the Cathedral at Paderborn. 

Such structures as Münster Cathedral, the naves of the 
Minsters at Herford, Hameln, and St. John's, Osnabrück, ۹ 
architectural puzzles to the uninitiated. 

There is sufficient documentary evidence to show that all 
these stupendous works were in progress during the greater 
part of the thirteenth century. and from this date they ought 
all to be in the pure Pointed style, but they are all so com- 
pletely Transitional that in France it would certainly be said 
there was a mistake of quite a century in their dates I 
allude to this as illustrative of the tenacity with which the 
Germans clung to primitive forms. 

To the latter part of the same century must be assigned 
the nave of St. John's at Osnabrück; built in an early ‘style 
(but with traceried windows) to harmonise with the lancet 
character of the square-ended choir, and the nave of the 
Cathedral at Minden, one of the richest and best specimens 
of its age and class in Westphalia. Then to the first quarter 
of the fourteenth century belongs the graceful church of St. 
Mary-on-the-Hill at Herford, while somewhat later are the 
colossal nave of the Marien Kirche at Osnabrück, the Wiesen 
Kirche at Soest, St. Lambert at Münster, the two churches at 
Bielefeld. the Stifts Kirche at Lemgo, St. Martin at Minden, 
and a host of others. 


* This type of church does not seem to have found much favour in 
the Rhenish Provinces, whose proximity to France led. no doubt to 
the employment of the clerestory. The church of the Minorites at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, St. Leonard's at Frankfort-on-Maine, and the 
churches of St. Quentin and St. Stephen at Mayence, going a good 
way towards exhausting the list, ለክ ሸበል 
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Many of these churches may appear tautologous regarded 
merely from the outside, but upon entering it will not in- 
frequently be found that the nave retains its original Roman- 
esque or Transitional character, while in passing into the 
complete Gothic aisles, commensurate in height with the nave, 
the vaulting shafts of the former low lean-to ones, will be 
discerned. The church of St. Martin, at Minden—the pos- 
sessor of one of the most graceful apses in Westphalia, and 
from which it is ible Sir Gilbert Scott drew his inspira- 
tion for those of St. Andrew, Westminster, St. Paul, Dundee, 
and St. Mary, Stoke Newington, affords an extremely interest- 
ing specimen of the evolution of a fourteenth century “ hall ” 
church from a clerestoried Romanesque one. 

Still, tautologous as they may seem, it cannot be denied 
that these Westphalian * Hallen Kirchen " present an air of 
much internal grandeur and spaciousness, particularly when 
judiciously restored, with their areas fitted with light open 
benches—not cumbersome pews, their long windows filled 
with stained glass in a uniform style. and with colour tem- 
perately applied to their vaults. In Westphalia the clerestory 
must be looked for chiefly in churches of the Romanesque 
and Transitional epochs. It was rarely if ever used in 
Complete Gothic churches. The rude Romanesque church of 
St. Patroclus at Soest has .a very lofty clerestory, and so has 
the almost contiguous St. Peters. Osnabrück and Munster 
Cathedrals are both clerestoried, so is the Complete Gothic 
choir of St. Mary's in the former city. where we find it 
employed in conjunction with a "hall" nave of immense 
height with singular effect. 

The Romanesque nave of St. Mary at Dortmund has a 
clerestory, and so has the almost pure Gothic nave of St. 
Reinhold's in the same city, and we also meet with it in the 
‘church of the Gau at Paderborn. ۱ 

Here, however, and also at St. Peter's, 50651) the lean-to roof 
of the aisle is not visible, and for this reason, that on top of 
the aisle a spacious Männerchor, or triforium, has been 
built, a feature rarely met with beyond the Rhine Provinces. 


که تسس ا جس ے۔.-مص-رسٗوکسے۔- -سودو چکےوکسجیے 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE memorial stone of the Pontypool and District Hospital, 
which is to cost £6,384, was laid recently. Mr. Robert 
Williams, of 16, Clifford's Inn, London, E.C., is the archr- 
tect, and Messrs. Bailey Bros., Pontnewynydd, the contractors. 


THE new Exmouth Cottage Hospital. which is being erected 
at a cost of £4,000, from designs by Messrs. Tait & Harvey, 
of Exeter, is to be formally opened next month. Mr. A. 
Hayman, of Church Street, Exmouth, is the builder. 


THE memorial stone of the new United Free Church in 
Forres was laid on Wednesday by Lord Strathcona, who has 
‘promised to complete the building at his own expense, the 
cost. of which is estimated at ‚52,600. 


A LATTEN brass memorial tablet (the work of Mr. T. J. 
‘Gawthorp, Long Acre, W.C.) has been erected in the Diamond 
Jubilee Pavilion of the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. At the 
top are the Royal Arms inlaid in brilliant colouring, the 
‘Scottish Arms in the quartering, and the Unicorn placed in 
chief. The arms of the Princess Henry of Battenberg (who 
opened the pavilion in October, 1900) are placed in a lozenge 
at the side, surrounded by coloured flowers, forming the 
mantlings of the crown. Round the tablet is a border of 
-moulded brass with coloured ornament of leaves and flowers. 
As the brass tablet would have looked out of place on the 
bare plaster walls, it has been fixed on a background of Verde 
antique marble. with a cornice and mouldings at the sides 
(provided by Messrs. Van Straaten $ Co.. of London). its 
rich dark green enhancing the brightness of the brass and 
the coloured coats of arms. Mr. J. J. Stevenson, of Stevenson 
& Redfern, architects. Porchester Gardens, W., prepared the 
design and supervised its execution. 


WILLES 


DEN PAPER 


OR ALL CLIMATES, 


THE foundation stone of a new Roman Catholic Church 
at Killingbeck, Leeds. was laid on Sunday afternoon by the 
Auxiliary-Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle (Dr. Preston, 
The building is situate in the Roman Catholic cemetery 
on the eastern boundary of Leeds, just off the highway ty 
York. It is to supply a want that has been felt since the 
opening of the cemetery seven or eight years ago—a suit. 
able place of worship in which a portion of the burial 
service may be held. 


On Saturday the new parish church of Fortingall was 
formally opened. The new church is built on the site of 
the old church. but thrown back several feet so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the graves in the churchyard. 
The old church was a pre-Reformation building, and stood 
on the same site as the first Christian church in the dis. 
trict. which was dedicated to St. Cedd or Cedda. Abbot of 
Lastingham, where he died and was buried in 644.. Ex 
ternally the new church is rough cast, only the stone work 
round the windows and doors of the gable being visible. 
The interior is panelled with Hungarian oak to a height 
of five feet, the walls of Polmaise freestone being exposed. 
The roof is wholly of Hungarian oak in arch form, with 
moulded purlins and principals, and carved bosses of inter. 
sections. The church has accommodation for 200 wur 
shippers. and cost about ‚44.000. 


THE theatre for Ayr, which has been erecte in Carrick 
Street, and is to be known as the New Gaiety Theatre. is now 
all but completed. and it is proposed to open it cn the 8th 
September. The theatre is the first fully equipped house of 
the kind that has ever been in Avr. and it is in every respect 
a thoroughly modern theatre. Outwardly it is a red brick 
building. the front elevation faced with red terra-cotta bricks. 
and is of a plain, substantial character. The interior is, how- 
ever, elaborately decorated, and very comfortably seated to 
accommodate about r.200 people. It is divided into pit 
dress circle. upper gallery. and private boxes on pit and dres 
circle levels. The stage measures 47 ft. wide anl 
30 ft. deep, and adjoining the stage are six dressing 
rooms. The building is as nearly as possible fire-prool. 
The entrances to the various parts of the house are separate. 
those communicating with the gallery being from the street. 
The lighting is with gas in the meantime, but provision has 
been made for the introduction of electric light if that كا‎ 
found desirable. Heating is by hot water, and careful pro- 
vision has been made to meet an outbreak of fire. The 
building has been set several yards back from the original 
line cf the street. so that there is ample space in front, and 
for a considerable extent of the street eastwards. The cost 
has been £9,500. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. J. B. Joyce € Co., clock manufacturers. Whitchurch, 
Salop. have received instructions to make a large ting-tang 
quarter clock for Heyford Parish Church. Weedon, showing — 
time upon one dial ; also a large striking clock for a church 
at Taunton. Devon, and a similar clock for Carlton Le Moor 
land Church, Lincolnshire. 


THE St. Cuthberts Schools, Pemberton, are being warmel 
and ventilated bv means of Shorlands patent Manchester 
stoves, grates, and ventilators. the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shcrland & Brother, of Manchester. 


————— a a 


JOTTINGS. 


ANOTHER link in the chain of communication between the 
City and the south-western suburbs is just completed by the 
running of electric cars between Twickenham and Isleworth. 
The new service. which is one of five minutes during the day 
and ten minutes at night. is connected with the Central Lor 
don Railway, and makes many well-known places up the ۴6 
easily accessible. It links up extensive suburban districts 


AROHITEOTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY. 


. The best Underlining on the Market. 


Used by leading Architects. 


See next Issue. 
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THE NON-PROFESSIONAL POINT 
OF VIEW. 


F architecture and architects are to be benefited by a 
I wider and more intelligent appreciation from the 
general: public, it will have to be fostered by something 
better than the efforts of the ordinary daily journalist. In 
great provincial dailies like the Glasgow Herald and the 
Manchester Guardian, one often finds internal evidence that 
the articles dealing with distinctly architectural subjects are 
guided, if not entirely produced, by expert knowledge, but 
what shall we’ say of the article in an old-established and 
highly reputable evening paper last week on the new Old 
Bailey? In this we are told “there are few public build- 
ings in the metropolis which have been so widely condemned 
as the Old Bailey, not only on account of its architectural 
failings,” etc. Now, Mr. George Dance's Old Bailey is so 
wel thought of architecturally that it even served as a 
text for one of the best designs for the South Kensington 
Museum, and by well-informed architects it has been most 
highly esteemed for its character and proportion. Our 
critic tells us "the new building will be very imposing, 
and, from an architectural point of view, will leave nothing 
to be desired." So? That is a large order, but it is a 
description one would have thought better reserved for a 
grand new drapery establishment at Pedlington-on-Sea. We 
are next told, " It is intended to harmonise with some of 
the larger surrounding structures." We have too much 
respect for Mr. Mountford's ability to quite swallow this. 
Imagine Mr. Mountford trying to work up to the level of 
some of the appalling work round about here. By the way, 
that recalls another point in the eulogy of the new Old 
Bailey; the name of the architect is never mentioned. It 
is a wonder the newspaper did not get hold of the builder's 
name, however. Then, “the front of the roof is to be 
ornamented by balustrades to give the edifice a more 
dignified appearance.” It is really marvellous what balusters 
will do for the public! But, further, “it will be Classic 
in design. In lieu of the present blocked-up gateways, 
there is to be a Gothic portal,’ etc. If Mr. Mountford 
has had an interview with the writer of this disquisition, 
he has impressed him with his versatility and his catholic 
tastes as.to Classic and Gothic. If not, we can only say 
the journalist is a most courageous man. Whether it is 
really worth while for a great daily to trouble about archi- 
tecture at all may be doubtful, but, at least, it should do 
it intelligently, and in such a way as to inform the public, 
and not to mislead them. Horsey men are not employed 
to write up sonatas for the dailies. In fact. a new sonata 
would hardly be left to the tender mercies of anyone want- 
Ing in that special knowledge. Why, then, should archi- 
tecture, the highest of all the arts, be treated less seriously ? 
It is really something like taking one’s character away to 
be credited with a Classic building with a Gothic portal, 
with relying on balusters for the needful dignity, and with 
trying to level one's architecture up to the normal type 
about Newgate. 

_ A service may be done both to architecture and to archi- 
tects individually if the public can be brought any nearer 
to an intelligent appreciation of good buildings, and con- 
stant comment of the right sort might help to bring this 
about. We have a high appreciation of the ubiquitous 
endeavours of the modern journalist; it is marvellous what 

e can accomplish, and we have been lost in admiration 
at the result of a hasty conference one of these exceedingly 
able gentlemen had with us on the occasion of a great com- 
petition; he reflected all the special professional points we 
gave him in a remarkably clever and interesting way. But the 
manner does not compensate for the matter, whether you 
are writing about horses, or music, or architecture! More- 
Over, we can assure the able editors of our daily papers 
(and most of them really deserve the appellation) that there 
15 no absolute dearth of literary talent in the architectural 
profession, and many architects are able enough to pro- 
pound the merits of architectural matters quite well enough 
even for the public to digest. Our own "Friends in 
Council? series has been. evidence enough of this. 


letter-boxes. Each parish 


. COLOUR IN LONDON STREETS.* 


By HALSEY RICARDO, ARCHITECT. 


NE of the few pleasures that the traverser of our streéts 
secures is the painted sweep of the quadrant of Regent 
Street, and the pleasure is heightened when the colouring is 
done afresh and he views it clean. Doubtless the fine sweep, 
the broad unanimous treatment of the architecture has much 
to do with his pleasure—but so also has the broad treatment 
of the paint brush. Colour must be laid on in large masses 
and gradation got—for the most part—by throwing over it a 
network of trellis or delicate filagree of diaper—and not by 
accentuating members of the architecture or by using it in 
small spaces. An insufficient treatment is sure to be spotty 
and irritating. The usual window flower-boxes, like so many 
straps of coloured plaster across a negro’s face, fail from in- 
sufhciency—nor can one house though painted in vermilion 
from basement to parapet be more than an annoyance. There 
must be a principle in the scheme of colouring and co-opera- 
tion. Such a principleisindeed already accepted and in force 
in a small way, so small that in many instances it passes 
unrecognised. The Royal Mail uses the royal scarlet; the 
liveries have red, the carts are painted red, and so are the 
colours its own lamp-posts, 
standards, etc., the parish colour. The railways, the omni- 
buses, and tram-cars, have their proper tinctures to tell us in 
the moving heraldry of our streets, to what systems and clan 
they belong. Why should we stop there? I do not advocate 
that all the houses in each parish should be painted the parish 
colour all over; but the front doors and area railings might 
bear the parochial colours, so that besides something gained 
in the way of uniformity, a stranger might be able to discover 
at a glance in what locality he found himself. But much 
more might be done than this Buildings such as public 
libraries, town halls, and museums, that in themselves afford 
enough space for adequate colour decoration, might be treated 
wholly in colour, the electoral as well as the parochial colours 
being werked into the scheme. Why should we not be be- 
holden to colour for some of our information? Colour has 
played a great part in the heraldry of past time, why should 
we deny ourselves the advantages of it in the heraldry of 
to-day? We can still distinguish in advance of us the 
apothecary's dwelling and the pawnbroker's, and sometimes 
descry the barbers pole and basin. The angler's gold fish 
and the tobacconist’s Highlander have become rarities, and 
it may be proper that we should bid them good-bye—but are 
we to be so much the poorer in colour as well by our loss? 
In our cities, the colour in our skies has gone; it has been 
smudged out of tree and shrub; it has been overlaid with 
grime on our buildings; it has faded out of our clothes—it 
remains only in the shop windows and on the hoardings. Is 
this enough? If so, then what means this desperate exodus 
from town to be scen on every railway platform every even- 
ing? Why is all this people so anxious to escape from the 
masterpieces of their own construction, of which they are so 
proud, that most of our new buildings claim to be only 
slightly adapted copies of the triumphs of our matured 
scholarship? Is not the hunger and thirst for colour one of 
the chief, if not the avowed reasons for this daily stampede? 
To get to somewhere where the skies are blue above us, the 
grass green beneath our feet, where the plants blossom and 
fruit, and we can enjoy the changing beauty of garden and 
orchard, and at the week's end rest in the comfort and shelter 
of the colour that Nature beneficently bestows on every object 
under her care. We have been brought up in a jewelled 
world—we have no country that is a desert, no hills, no plains 
that are not a feast to the eyes in all seasons and under all 
conditions, and we carry this innate proprietary right to colour 
with us into our cities, and not finding it there our chief hopa 
is that when the time comes we may escape. This is an age 
of mercy; we will not willingly see any suffer; we spend large 
sums annually in the relief of sorrow, pain, and crime ; can 
we not in our streets do something for the poor prisoners 

enclosed therein ? 

*See The Monthly Review, September. 


ለብ ብዱ :::ናና‏ ڪڪ 


THE scheme for the erection of a new chancel at Brighouse 
Parish Church has now taken definite shape. A faculty 
was obtained some time ago, plans and designs by Mr. 
C. H. Fowler, F.S.A, architect, Durham, have been ap- 
proved, and more than half the estimated cost—£3.000— 
has been promised, a Brighouse lady heading the list with 
£,1,000. e | ۱ 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


A of the present controversy respecting the re- 
erection Of the Campanile at Venice, an interesting letter 
from Mr. Guy Wilfrid Hayler, from Paris, appears in the 
New York Herald. Mr. Hayler says:—" A great deal of 
enthusiasm is now being directed towards the rebuilding of 
the fallen Campanile at Venice, but how far the movement 
is legitimate is open to question. I am pleased to see 
that at least one influential Italian paper has raised its 
voice against the proposal, and doubtless others will fall 
in line with it. What does the ‘restoration’ of the Cam- 
panile mean? Nothing more or less than the erection of 
a fraudulent monument, which will not satisfactorily per- 
petuate anything, and may possibly be a great eyesore to 
the old work in the immediate locality. One thing is 
certain, and that is, that it would take years to assume— 
as regards the tone of the material—the appearance of age. 
If we are going forward in this particular case, we need 
not end at Venice. Renew the Parthenon, the Pvramids, 
the Forum, and a whole host of other things left as a 
legacy to us by the ancients. This is what the rebuilding 
of the Campanile really means! And I for one regret to 
see the proposal, and enter my protest against it. Let us 
be truthful in architectural expression, and not be mere 
slaves to shallow imitation, and then we shall be more 
worthy to be the guardians of the heritage of the ages." 
The above appears to largelv voice the already expressed 
opinion of the professional press on the matter. 


À CHANGE from the willing acceptances or even eager re- 
quests for Mr. Carnegie's generous gifts we noted in our 
last issue. Now the serio-comic side of the matter is setting 
in, for a paper chronicles the fact that the Altrincham Free 
Library Committee “ has decided. to refrain from asking Mr. 
Carnegie for any financial assistance." 


Mr. J. T. DanLv, architect of the Winter Gardens and 
cther buildings in Cheltenham, died at the age of 67 yester- 
day week. Mr. Darly was a Town Councillor and an 
Improvement Commissioner. 


Tue Garden City Pioneer Company has raised the needful 
number of shares to enable them to begin business. But 
it is hoped a good many more may be sold. as so far only 
7,163 have gone out of the 20,000 proposed. 


À GRAMMAR SCHOOL which was in the hey-day of its pros- 
perity 8oo years ago may well lay claim to some good 
share of the sentimental reverence cf the present day. The 
Beverley Grammar School, which is claimed to be older 
than Winchester, is supposed to have formed an integral 
part of the Weal Ccllegiate Church long before the Norman 
Conquest, and Canoa Nolloth is of opinion it existed in 
the seventh century. It is now emerging on a new era, 
for the old school buildings in the centre of the town 
have been given up for new buildings in the outskirts, 
with spacious playing fields. Here there 15 accommodation 
for 8o or go day boys. The structure at present comprises 
a series of admirably lighted commodious class-rooms, to- 
gether with lecture hall, cloak room, and other offices; but 
there is space left for extensions and for the erection of a 
masters house when funds permit of such an enterprise. 
The architect is Mr. John Bilson, of Hull, whose external 
design is of simple character in red brick with stone dress- 
ings. and roofed in red tiles. The class-rooms, three in 
number, measure 2114 ft. by 20 ft., and each room accom- 
modates 24 boys at single desks. There are rooms also 
for science teaching—one a laboratory 30 ft. by 22 ft. and 
the other a lecture room 22 ft. by 2012 ft., with desks on 
a stepped gallery. Lord Wenlock opened the new buildings 


last week. 1 


AN Arts and Crafts Exhibition was opened at Carlisle this 
week by the Bishop. It remains open for a month, and 
tie exhibits number 550. 


Tue following useful protest has appeared in the Times 
from Mr. G. D. Leslie. R.A.. Riverside, Wallingford :一 
SIR, 一 Every lover of our beautiful river will, I feel sure, 
be grateful to you, Sir, and to your correspondent, for call- 
ing attention to the act of vandalism which the County 
Council of Oxfordshire have decided on perpetrating, in 
replacing the old wooden bridges at Sonning by structures 


of steel and iron. The question of the preservation, or 
at least of the artistic reconstruction, of these and the other 
old bridges on the upper river has latterly become a very im- 
portant one. For all ordinary traffic these old bridges. ‘with 
occasional repairs, would be quite sufficient; but one after 
another they must certainly succumb to the enormous strain 
imposed upon them by the modern traction engines; these 
ponderous machines and the trucks which they draw are, 
with very few exceptions, constructed without springs, the 
result of which is that the impact of weight falls vertically 
on the bridge, like the blows of a sledge-hammer, as the 
wheels jolt over the various irregularities of the roadway. 
Our old stone bridge at Wallingford is, according to expert 
evidence lately obtained, slowly splitting in half from this 
very cause; the bridges at Radcot, Abingdon, Culham, and 
Shillingford, with St. John's and New Bridge, I have no 
doubt. are being injured in the same way. These bridges 
are of the greatest historical interest, and are picturesque 
in the highest degree; but most certainly, if left to the 
tender mercies of the county councils, their destruction 
sooner or later is inevitable, hideous iron and steel con- 
structions taking their places. That the preservation of 
beauty on the river and its banks is within the province 
of the Thames Conservancy seems to be implied by the 
enactment of their by-laws relating to birds and wild 
flowers; and it is devoutly to be hoped that they will in 
the present instance see their way to putting a check upon 
the hasty and ill-considered proceedings of the Oxfordshire 
County Council. 


A Book full of information of a practical kind, dealing 
with every phase of work required in the making of the 
homestead is that entitled “ The Modern Homestead," by 
Richard Henderson, published by the Country Gentlemens 
Association at 16, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall. It deals 
in detail with the various buildings required, the sanita- 
tion, the water supply. and the power, as well as with the 
general design and arrangement of the whole. It gives à 
good deal of elementary knowledge as to the scientific why 
and wherefore in regard to the many details of building 
It will be a useful book for the estate office and library. 
as well as for the student. It is clearly printed and illus 
trated. 


THE curricula of the Architectural Association indicates 
active and determined effort on the part of the association 
to identify itself with the aims and needs of the profession, 
and if the profession dces not properly educate itself now 
the fault lies at its own door. The complete curriculum i$ 
arranged in two divisions, with some extra subjects, and 
extends over four years. There are in each division two 
parallel but distinct courses—a course of lectures and 
classes, and a course in the studio. We shall, it is to be 
hoped. have fully decided before long that the architects 
office is only one of the aids to a student's education, and 
that serious special educational effort should take place 
outside. The classes are so arranged now that either day 
or night work can be undertaken, either wholly or in part 
and it is obvious that no architect can fairly refuse to 
afford a pupil every possible advantage that the admirable 
classes and lectures of the Architectural Association offer. 


Tue following appreciative notice of the fine Harris 7 
at Preston appears in a Liverpool paper:—The Hams 
Gallery is a remarkable municipal palace, built with funds 
bequeathed by one Prestonian, from the plans of another 
(Mr. James Hibbert), whose genius and eclectic knowledge 
of Greek and pseudo-Greek architecture enabled him ٥ 
produce one of the most effective and imposing examples 
of classical architecture in the country The sudden 
apparition of its principal elevation, as one emerges on the 
market-place from the somewhat mean and depressing 
streets of the town, is most effective, and the interior plan 
is not less so. Regarded as a picture gallery, the building 
is almost too attractive. The large proportions dwart the 
pictures, the charms of the design distract attention from 
them. at least that is what happens on a first visit, but 
familiarity would probably accommodate the difficulty. In 
other respects the picture galleries are all that can be de 
sired. They are well ventilated, well lighted, and spacious 
The arrangement of the present collection of pictures 
nearly 300 in number, is very good; and, with the addition 
of some well-chosen. sculpture and other art objects, the 
general effect is most agreeable. 
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Tue thirteenth century church at Eastry, Kent, in which the 
late Archbishop Benson took great interest. has for several 
years been under restoration, and an apveal for funds to com- 
plete the work is now being issued by the vicar, the Rev. C. 
Dudley Lampen. ‘lhe present church is the third which is 
known to have been erected on the site, the original building 
having been, according to some authorities, a Temple of 
Eastre (or Eostre), the Goddess of Spring. 


Ir has been found impossible, after all, to preserve all the 
old Norman work at St. Mary's Church, Chatham, the nave 
of which is being rebuilt, owing to the decayed condition of 
the masonry. The centre arch has been taken down, but its 
columns are to be reconstructed of the old Norman material. 
The two Norman side arches will remain intact. 


A BIG work in contemplation at Newcastle-on-Tyne received 
the formal approval cf the Finance Committee on Thursday 
week, viz., the scheme to extend the Newcastle Quay 3.200 
feet, at a cost of some £800,000, giving a total length of 
some 7,600 feet. 


THE architectural and engineering sections of the Sanitary 
Congress, beginning at Manchester on the oth, will be held 
in the old Physics Theatre of the Owen's College, under the 
presidency of Sir Alex. Binnie. For Saturday and during 
the Congress a number of visits and excursions have been 
arranged. These include the inspection of the Monsall and 
Small-pox Hospitals, the reference and other libraries, the 
public baths and washhouses, the works of the cleansing 
department, the chief fire station, electricity. gas, and 
sewage purification works, the hydraulic power station, 
and the Manchester waterworks at Woodhead and 
Thirlmere. The Salford Corporation have invited the mem- 
bers of the Congress to visit their various mun:cipal under- 
takings. The Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. invite 
inspection of their engineering works, and other places cf 
interest open to members include the Liverpcol Corporation 
waterworks at Rivington, the John Rylands Library, the Ship 
Canal, the Crematorium, Port Sunlight, Buxton, Haddon 
Hall, and Chatsworth. The Manchester Reform Club, the 
Conservative Club, the Arts Club, and the Manchester 
Chemical Club have thrown open their doors to members of 
the Congress on production of their Congress tickets. 


In a well-written paper on “ The Architectural Developments 
of the Victorian Age,” Mr. Guy Wilfrid Hayler sums up the 
situation as follows :—" In the early Victorian days architec- 
ture was mainly a lost art, to-day with a wider system of 
education and a better sense of the importance of craftsman- 
ship we are far on the road towards a good style, and the 
architect at the end of the Victorian Era has unrivalled con- 
ditions for carrying his art to the highest perfection." The 
conditions may be unrivalled perhaps without being very en- 
trancing. The architect has to be half an engineer to-day if 
he is to indulge in the building of business premises. the 
artistic quality of which comes very much “ by the way,” for. 
as Mr. Hayler himself quotes. “the construction of a tall 
building is nct architecture, but engineering with a stone 
venezr.” 


À DISGRACEFUL scene tcok place at last Monday's meeting of 
the Dartmouth Town Council in relation to the question of 
cost of a new Guildhall—about 47.000. In looking over the 
report of the meeting cne feels that such proceedings would 
have brought discredit cn the members of a football club. 


IN a table of comparisons between the matriculated students 
of German technical high schools and the technological 
students in the varicus universities and colleges of this 
Country, we have under architecture 1.440 for Germany and 
none for England, whilst we have 48 under building trades 
here as against none for Germany. This seems to indicate a 
great deal of general architectural education in Germany. 


EVIDENCES of prehistoric man have been discovered in exca- 
vaticns for sea defence at Ambleteuse. in Calais. Professor 
Dharvent says this is one of the most important nevlithic 
stations yet discovered. Jt is over 130 yards square, and 
includes what was undoubtedly a large workshop for making 
flint swords, knives, and javelin heads, numbers of which 
were found. The disreveries point to the home of a pre- 
historic people, who lived in huts and made weapons from 
the silex on the shore. 


ONE can almost forgive the imaginative writer in the ۰ 
James's, who, when he hears of the fresh sea air being pumped 
into our music halls, thinks he may be able to spend his holi- 
days there. Of all modern inventions surely this will be the 
best. What will become of the patent ventilator then? 


WRITING of ventilators reminds us of the admirably produced 
diagrams of ventilators which Mr. Robert Boyle is presenting 
to all the schools in the kingdom in illustration of natural 
ventilation. Of course the diagram is to illustrate the ease 
and certainty of Ais method, but the fact remains that the 
more it can be done by natural automatic means the more 
likely is ventilation to succeed. "The other day as we sat in 
a gorgeously furnished apartment devoted to the art of dining 
we inwardly commented on the inefficiency of the ventilation, 
which we felt was far more due to the lack of needful science 
than to the lack of energy by the management. | 


IN his diagram for schools Mr. Boyle shows clearly the method 
adopted to bring in fresh air (coloured blue), warmed fresh 
air (coloured red), and to extract vitiated air (coloured brown). 
The “air pump” ventilator claims to remove the pressure of 
the external air from the top of outlet shaft, and to create 
under every condition of the weather a continuous and power- 
ful exhaust of the warm vitiated air at the highest parts of 
the building. combined with the air inlets at lower levels. 
As the system. was adjudged the highest award at Paris in 
1900. and has the evidence of very widespread use in its favour, 
Mr. Boyle makes a strong claim on professional notice. 


THE City Companies connected with the Trades Training 
Schools are evidently following out the traditions and 
objects for which they were founded, and it may be pointed 
out that architects pupils are admitted to the various classes 
provided that there is sufficient room. 


Mr. H. PHILLIPS FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., the director of the 
Trades Training Schools, in his report just issued, says :一 
“Tn conclusion, I think the Companies are to be congratu- 
lated on this earnest endeavour to improve the technique 
of the various trades Over 2,000 craftsmen have passed 
through the school since it was established, and one fre- 
quently meets old students on building operations as fore- 
men, and in other advanced positions, which testifies to the 
good wrought by the Companies in their work at the Trades 
Training School. The Companies are much indebted to 
Professor T. Roger Smith, who is chairman of the school, 
and who is ever ready to place his great knowledge and 
experience at the disposal of the students. It is a good 
sign that all the Associated City Companies can work to- 
gether so harmoniously for the welfare of .the trades with 
which they are connected. In spite of the many drawbacks, 
owing to the lack of modern equipment, the school still 
continues to carry out the scheme of its founders in a 


worthy manner.” 
ا‎ a 


COMPETITIONS. 


PUBLIC Library for Greenwich, to cost £6.500, with 

fittings. forms the subject of a competition announced 
in our columns to-day. Premiums of £50 and £30 are 
to be paid. The time for sending in designs is gth of 
October next. We note no promise of a professional 
assessor, and à somewhat ominous note is that the Council 
“mav adopt a design from any architect not competing” ! 
One good point in the conditions announced is that the 
first premium is not promised simply to merge in the com- 
mission. The first premium becomes something of a farce 
when this is the. case. Our readers will need to find one 
or two satisfactory assurances as to assessor and bona-fides 
of the competition as such before they will care to compete. 


Tur Hastings Memorial Committee invite designs and esti- 
mates for a permanent memorial to the local men who fell 
in the late war. The memorial is to be of Peterhead 
granite, and to bear the names, etc., of the fallen, with 
other lettering to be hereafter decided upon. "The cost is 
not to exceed £300. Further particulars may be had from 
the Town Clerk, on or before the 15th inst. 


SOME time ago a bazaar was held in connection with Lark- 
hall Parish Church to raise funds for the erection of halls 
to be used for Sabbath school and other Church work. 
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Competitive plans were subsequently invited, and the com- 
mittee in charge of the scheme have now selected those sub- 
mitted by, Mr, Eric Sutherland, 96, Renfield Street, Glas- 
gow, and he has been instructed to prepare working drawings 
and to have building operations commenced. The design 
embodies some novel architectural features, and the halls 
will be fitted up and equipped in the most perfect manner 
for the work fpr which they are intended. 
| روہ و‎ 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ROYAL NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK YACHT CLUB. 
` HOUSE, LOWESTOFT. 

DESIGN BY ERNEST EMERSON, 


1. pleasing design was recently submitted to the Club 
by Mr. Ernest Emerson, son of the late President of 
the R.1,B,A., Sir Wm. Emerson. 


ብጤ መጡ 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, LEEDS. 


DESIGN BY FRANCIS W. BEDFORD, F.R.I.B.A., AND SIDNEY D. 
KITSON, M.A. 


We are glad to note a design in which the authors are 
content to rely on the lines of simply treated Gothic. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


A CORONATION GIFT. 
TEACHING OF HYGIENE IN SCHOOLS. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 

DEAR SIR, 一 As the teaching of hygiene in schools is now 
attracting so much attention in this and other countries, and 
the importance of this wide-spreading movement in its rela- 
tion to the public health cannot be overrated, we have the 
pleasure to inform you that it is our intention to present to 
the schools in this country and the colonies a large educa- 
tional diagram—a specimen of which we take the liberty of 
sending for your inspection—illustrating natural ventilation ; 
the benefits to be derived from its employment; how it may 
be successfully achieved by an y one, and fresh pure air secured 
in our private and public buildings by the simplest means by 
an intelligent comprehension of the laws which govern the 
movement of air and by the utilisation. of the powerful 
natural forces which are ever ready to our hand and un- 
ceasingly in action. 

The method shown on the diagram is given as an example 
of the general afrangement of natural ventilation as applied 
to buildings, and as evidence of its success, as the people, 
both the old and the young, must have an object-lesson of 
tried utility, the advantages of which have been proved 
beyond a. doubt, to fix their attention and carry conviction to 
their minds. The people are not theorists, nor do theories 
alone appeal to, or make any appreciable impression upon 
them. We may further mention that the diagrams are issued 
at the present time in commemoration of the Coronation of 
his Gracious Majesty King Edward VII., and also of the 
jubilee of the scientific application of natural ventilation as 
a complete system, developed so years ago by the late Mr. 
Robert Boyle, sen., in conjunction with Professor Michael 
Faraday—with whom he was a co-worker—and has since 
been brought to a high state of perfection as the result of a 
fuller knowledge of the natural laws which govern ventilation. 

A record of the progress of science in dealing with ventila- 
tion may be found in the biography of the late Mr. Boyle, sen., 
which likewise describes the earlier work cf the present Mr. 
Robert Boyle, who has devoted the whole of his life and a 
considerable portion. of his private fortune to the advance- 
ment and development of the subject, he having visited in 
this endeavour almost every country in the world (see en- 
closed list of * Sanitary Crusades"), preaching the gospel of 
pure air and expounding the advantages to be devoted from 
the systematic teaching of hygiene in schools. 

It is computed that not less than three-quarters of a. million 
sterling has already been expended in this work, exclusive of 
the present gift of about 50,000 diagrams, the ordinary sale 
price of which is two guineas each. The greater part of the 
cost of the first issue—which is now ready for distribution— 
and also the subsequent issues will be borne by Mr. Boyle. 

Our excuse fo^ ¿entioning all this is cur desire to show 


that the gift 1s not prompted solely by business considerations 
though even if this were so, the resultant benefits accruing to 
the public would, we respectfully submit, be a justification, 
our view of the matter, as practical sanitarians, being that an 
movement which makes for the welfare of the people to be 
permanently successful should be. at the least, self-supporting 

We would be very glad if you would extend your powerful 
aid to the cause of “ Pure Air "—a cause in which all have a 
strong personal interest—and the teaching of hygiene in 
schools, by drawing attention to the subject in your valued 
columns, and so help to foster and maintain the public interest 
in it which is now awakening. 

In this connection we beg to draw your attention to tha 
enclosed extracts from a paper on the subject read by Mr. C. 
W. Bracker at the Congress of the British Institute of Public 
Health, at Exeter, on 21st August. 

Yours truly, 
ROBERT BOYLE & Son, LIMITED. 
ROBERT BoYLE, Managing Director. 


SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY COMPETITION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


SIR, 一 My attention has been called to the last five lines of 
a paragraph in your issue of 22nd August, page 129, where 
you mention several of my well-known works as being those 
of another. | 

Please corrert the misstatement. 

I had myself declined to enter the competition for the 
University College of South Wales. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. R. Rosson. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By the Author of “Summer Holidays Among the Glories 
of France.” 


(Continued from page 160.) 


PART from their ecclesiological interest many of these old 
Westphalian towns present features charming to the 
artist and lover of the picturesque. 

Miinster (the capital) has a noble Prinzipal Markt, with 
the fronts of its lofty houses raised upon arcades, reminding 
one of the North Italian cities, and it abounds in. ۷ 
streets full of quaint domestic architecture, twisting and 
twirling about in all directions, as is customary in walled 
towns. | 

Paderborn, Westphalias other episcopal city, is, to the 
south of the cathedral, gloomy and commonplace; but on 
the opposite side, where a congeries of little streams form 
the source of the river from which the city derives its name 
the artist will linger long in admiration of a péle méle of old 
timbered tenements dominated by the imposing grey stone 
steeple of St. Liborius. The Rathhaus at Paderborn and that 
at Lemgo, another almost untouched old town on the line of 
railway from Herford to Hameln, are singularly fine speci- 
mens of the Renaissance. Minden, on the line from Osm 
brück to Hanover, is also delightfully picturesque. 1 is hilly, 
and the frequent occurrence of long flights of stone steps are 
not unsuggestive of old Brussels. 

But perhaps the greatest charm of these Westphalian towns 
lies in the shady walks which peaceful times have formed on 
the sites of the old ramparts, and during whose circumambulz 
tion an excellent general idea of the place may be gained 
Perhaps this is most to be enjoyed at Soést, owing to the 
considerable elevation of these walks above the roadway 
below ; indeed, this old walled town will be found as charm 
ing as any for a brief sojourn, forming, as it does with 


its numerous churches quite an epitome of Westphalian _ 


religious architecture. 

There is first the Dom—St. Patroclus'—a vast, rude 11th 
century Romanesque pile, whose western tower of a later 
period, gabled on each side and. supporting a well-propor 
tioned cctagonal spire of copper, forms one of the most ۴ 
spicuous objects in all the views of the city. In close corr 
tiguity is St. Peters, so close indeed that between the we 
front of the former and the east end of the latter only the 
main street intervenes The nave and transepts of St. Peters 
are respectively simple Romanesque and Transitional, and its 
parallel-triapsal choir is most graceful Early Geometrical 
Gothic. Next we have the little chapel of St. Nicholas 
divided down the centre into two aisles by a row 
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Romanesque columns and arches, and St. Maria in Hohe, 
which. together with a considerable portion of St. Thomas, is 
Romanesque of a type peculiar to Soest. The latter church 
is not only remarkable for its tall slate spire, which inclines 
considerably to the west, but for the windows of its south 
aisle and of its apse. which, transitional in style. from the 
Early to the Complete Geometrical Gothic, partake of that 
plate-traceried character so frequently met with in France, 
but rarely in Germany. | 

To the fully developed Gothic belongs the imposing choir 
and apse—long and aisleless—of the Minorite Church, and 
somewhat later is the charming church of St. Pau. Its 
square western tower, showing a greenish tint of stone left in 
the rough, and crowned by a low quadrilateral spire. and its 
nave, chancel, and apsidal sanctuary. remarkable for their 
gradual diminution in height and width, compose an archi- 
tectural group as pleasing as its picturesque environment of 
timbered houses. 

Some remarkably fine Late Middle Gothic stained glass is 
preserved in the elongated windows of this church, but it is 
eclipsed in splendour and quantity by that in the Wiesen 
Kirche, the “show church” of Soest, and which should be 
seen, if all else is left unvisited. 

Since a sojoum in this old Westphalian town six years ago, 
I found to my regret that “the march of modern improve- 
ment" had not, only manifested itself in several "stylish " 
shop fronts, but with an effrontery still more unblushing in 
the valuable transepts and parallel-triapsal choir of St. Peter's, 
all of which have been scraped into smugness and smartness 
more tragic than utter ruin. | 

The tract of country lying between Westphalia and the 
North Sea, although doubtless fruitful in small edifices in- 
teresting to the student of localisms, presents few churches of 
great size or architectural importance. Of these the most 
worthy of notice are, perhaps, the Cathedrals of Bremen and 
Verden, two former episcopal sees of great antiquity, long 
since Protestantised. 

The nave of the Dom at Bremen shows a very simple 
Romanesque arcade of the 11th century, surmounted in the 
13th by a triforium almost equalling our own Early English 
in purity. On the south side these triforium arcades, which 
correspond in width with the bays below, are blocked, the 
aisle on that side being a low lean-to one, but in the 16th 
century those on the opposite side were opened out into an 
aisle made commensurate in height with the nave, but in 
praise of whose architecture little or nothing can be said, the 
external elevation being one of the worst and weakest produc- 
tions of late German Pointed, recalling with its two tiers of 
meagrely traceried windows and feeble pinnacled buttresses, 
the " Commissioners’ Gothic " of seventy years ago. The west 
front is flanked by gabled towers supporting tall metal spires, 
and these assist in composing a. rather fine group in conjunc- 
tion with the low Rhenish-looking octagon built of late years 
at the junction of the nave and choir with the transepts. Like 
many episcopal churches of its age. the Dom at Bremen was 
furnished with two choirs, one being to the east of the tran- 
septs and the other between the pair of western steeples. 
Whether the western choir had an apse I am not in a. position 
to state with confidence. but the eastern one terminates 
rectangularly. In North Germany the square end seems to 
have been a by no means uncommon. form in the early part 
of the 13th century times, to which period this portion of 
Bremen Cathedral must be assigned. It occurs elsewhere in 
Bremen than in the Dom. 

A grand interior is that of St. John’s. It forms on the 
plan nine squares supported by four magnificent piers quite 
Angevine in character. and all the vaulting is of the same 
height. There is thus a perfect square of magnificent pro- 
portions with these imposing groups of columns in the middle. 
It is possible that Mr. J. P. Seddon had St. John's at Bremen 
in mind when designing his very striking church of St. James 
at the south end of Great Yarmouth. 

The cathedral at Verden is a much more modestly dimen- 
sioned edifice than that of Bremen. Of the original church. 
the west front, with its low pyramidally capped towers, appears 
to be the sole remnant, the nave and choir having been re- 
built on the “hallen bau” plan in Complete Gothic times, 
with elongated windows filled with fairly good tracery in what 
we should style transition from Decorated to Perpendicular. 
The arches, stilted in the apse, spring from tall cylindrical 
columns, around which slender ones cluster. The choir aisles 
are continued. round the apse, internally with considerable 
grace of effect, but outside such an arrangement in connection 
with an unclerestoried building is, as usual, most ungraceful. 
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Ground much more fertile en émotions to the. lover of 
church architecture lies just to the east of Westphalia after 
passing Hameli...Here, comprised within an "irtegular 
trapezium sloping in a south-easterly direction is 8 group of 
cities replete with interest not to the ecclesiologist alone, but 
to the lover of the grand, the beautiful. and fhe ` picturesque 
—Hildesheim, Goslar, Brunswick, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, 
Quedlinburg, and Zerbst—each within a short journey of the 
other, and thus constituting a charming tourette, ^ ^ — 

The ecclesiastical remains of Hildesheim are extremely | 
numerous, not only from its former importance as a territorial * 
episcopal see, but from the fact that several of its bishops 
were great patrons of architecture and the accessory arts, as 
testified by the valuable collections gathered together in the ` 
sacristies of the cathedral and the churches of the city. — 

Internally the cathedral was ruined during the 18th century 
by the Italian mask which the vitiated taste of that epoch 
threw over it, but the carefully restored churches of St. 
Michael and St. Godehard may be seen in all the simplicity 
of their Romanesque style, which in this part of Germany is 
of a lighter and better order than that of Westphalia, It 
differs considerably too from the Rhenish school, but to all 
these, and to certain beautiful specimens of Complete Gothic 
remaining at Hildesheim in several secularised churches I 
shall hope to recur. 

It is almost needless to remind my readers that few North 
German towns are richer in specimens of domestic architec- 
ture than Hildesheim, its streets presenting a veritable 
embarras de richesses to the student in this respect. : 

At Goslar there is much good rich Romanesque work, par-' 
ticularly in the Neuwerks Kirche—a peculiar feature of this 
and other churches being that tall western screen facade or 
wall connecting two turrets, which, rising far above the roof- 
line, was perhaps intended by the builders of these edifices 
to impart to them an air of greater importance when viewed 
from a distance. The same feature—met with in certain 
parts of the Low Countries, as at Maastricht—occurs in the 
great church of St. Blazius at Brunswick, à simple solemn 
Romanesque pile with an interior rendered picturesque by the 
great elevation of its choir above the nave upon a crypt, and 
gorgeous by the frescoes with which almost every available 
space is covered. To the nave a five-aisled character has 
been given by the addition in Late Pointed times of an outer 
aisle, divided, in the case of the northem one, from the 
original aisle by simple cylindrical columns: with pentagonal 
capitals, and round which slender shafts are twisted. impart- 
ing to the whole a singularly Iythe and limber character. The 
main arcades have very plain square piers, each angle of 
which is scooped out to receive a slender shaft. This is a 
very frequent type of columniation in Central Germany. 

In the clerestory the windows are Romanesque couplets, 
but the pair at the east end on either side was removed, 
probably in the 13th century, to give place to a very wide 
trefoil-headed opening, somewhat disproportioned to the wali 
space which it pierces. All these windows are filled with 
modern stained glass in an archaic style, the effect, taken in 
conjunction with the elaborate wall and roof decoration, 
being extremely rich. But of this more anon. 

The western screen fagade of the Dom at Brunswick is, 
like those of most of the other churches in the city, of an 
Early Gothic character and very severe, but the octagonal 
turrets flanking the portion rising above the roof line are, 
albeit unfinished, much better proportioned to the building 
than those of St. Catherines and St. Andrew's churches in 
the same city—structures of the hall class, and really of very 
noble proportions, but seeming low from the proeternatural 
elongation of these facades, whose upper portion is usually 
relieved by a large unglazed window of Middle Pointed charac- 
ter beneath a gable. The “screen” being, of course, com- 
mensurate in depth with one side of the flanking turrets, an 
extremely pretty effect is sometimes produced by the inter- 
lacing tracery cf these fenestriform openings. 

One of these “screen” facades is encountered in the 
Cathedral of Magdeburg. a church of the first class, and in 
every way befitting the dignity o£ an archiepiscopal see which 
had six bishopries—Naumburg. Merseburg, Meissen, Bran- 
denburg, Lebus. and Havelberg—suffragan to 45 The choir, 
begun in 1208, after a fire which entirely destroyed the church 
founded by Otho [. in 963. presents us with an example of 
Early German Gothic unrivalled as uniting purity and bold- 
ness, while in proportions it approaches more nearly to the 
great contemporary French specimens, which it resembles in 
the disposition of the chevet with its procession path, tri- 
bunes, and corona of chapels. Much of the detail too has a 
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decidedly F rench flavour, pointing to the supposition that its 
designer had paid a visit to some of those noble choirs that 
were rising contemporaneously on Gallic soil, but Germanisms 
here and there force themselves on the visitor, sufficiently 
bespeaking the architect's nationality. 

The most graceful portions of this truly colossal church 
are the choir and transepts, which were completed in 1234, 
and did the elongated windows of the clerestory but retain 
their original tracery, we should be in possession of a 
specimen of Early German Gothic comparable in grandeur 
of proportion, if not in actual purity cf detail. with that 
of the churches in the Domaine Rovale, or with our own 
Beverley, Lincoln, and Worcester. 

Although the thirteenth century had entered upon its 
seventh' decade ere the nave was commenced, the same 
idea was preserved in the arcades, where the fohaging of 
the attached shafts is invested with a boldness that is 
almost Romanesque. But by this time the French feeling 
had passed away, so the architect. perhaps, deeming the 
triforium a mere objet de luxe, increased the breadth and 
height of his arcades, and dispensed with the 7 
stage altogether, advantage being taken of its omission to 
lengthen the clerestory windows for the better dis- 
play of stained glass which at this time had reached its 
excellence. Of these windows, two were given to each bav, 
and when fitted with stained glass. as doubtless they once 
were, must have presente] an appearance truly magnific ent. 
Much exquisite detail of a more delicate character can be 
seen in the capitals to the vaulung shafts of the aisles. 
These are of great breadth and height, and outside present 
a series of hipgabled roofs. 

. More fortunate in the retention of its medieval vitreous 
decoration has been the Dom at Halberstadt. a building 
which, if desideraüng richness in the upper portions, and 
badly planned as regards the aisle encompassing its chevet, 
abounds in much fine detail of. the best Complete Gothic. 
Like the Dom at Magdeburg. that of Halberstadt 
approaches the French tvpe as regards height more nearly 
than any other church in central Germany, while it possesses 
in common with that structure a solid roodlcft of great 
richness and splendour, besides choral fittings left much as 
they were when the citizens first embraced the Reformation. 

The windows of the single chapel opening from the pro- 
cession path, and many of those in the choir and its aisles, 
are resplendent with magnificent old glass. and in the 
trésor—an aisle built against the فا‎ one of the nave— 
is a perfect museum of superb church plate. and vestments 
gathered from the various sacristies 1n the city. 

: But to this, and other interesting buildings briefly touched 
upon, I shall have now and again to recur in the course 
of this history. 

Within easy reach of Halberstadt is Quedlinburg, 
where the commandingly situated. church. of the Castle— 
formerly the residence of the Abbess, who, like those of 
Essen and Herford, was a princess of the Empire—forms 
one of a remarkable series of basilicas which seem to have 
had those of early Christian Rome for their prototypes. 
With it may be classed the Liebfrau Kirche at Halberstadt, 
the churches of St. Michael and St. Godehard at Hildes- 
heim, and the conventual churches of Gernrode and 
Hecklingen, all of them works of this class of from tenth 
to twelíth century Romanesque. 

As a whole, Quedlinburg 15 perhaps less valuahle than 
Gernrode or Hecklingen, in that its original Romanesque 
eastern limb and apse has been supplanted by one in the 
Complete Gothic style. of which, however, it is not a v ery 
first-rate specimen, but the whole of its eastern portion has 
great dignity, derivable from its elevation upon a ervpt and 
at the summit of seme two and twenty steps above the 
floor of the nave. 

Beside the two flatroofed basilicas of Gernrode and 
Hecklingen—also accessible from Halberstadt—Saxonv, 
upon whose architecture we must now dwell for a brief 
space, contains numerous specimens of that proteean stvle— 
the Romanesque. Most of these are in an excellent state 
of preservation, while some are in ruins. 

To the tenth century belong the churches of Ilseaburg 
(950), Frese (954), and Drübeck (995); to the latter part 
of the next century St. Nicholas at Eisenach and St. Uérich 
at Sangershausen may be referred; and early in the twelfth 
was begun (c. 1105) the great Cistercian church. of Paulin- 
zelle. with its parallel-triapsal choir, its transepts. apsidal 
on the eastern side of cach, and its cight-bayed nive; now 
alas! nearly all ruined. 
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Already of great length, it was considerably extended 
westward between 1150 and 1160 by the addition of one 
of these gigantic ante-naves or narthexes constituting 50 
important a feature of such Burgundian monastic churches 
as Vezelay and Tournus, and with one of which the 
cidevant magnificent abbey church of Cluny was provided. 

In Saxony a similar arrangement existed in the church, 
likewise ruined, of Thalburgsel (c. 1130-1140), where the 
doorway, leading from the narthex into the nave proper 
was stvled the Himmels- forte (Gate of Heaven). 

There are, however, sufficient remains of these two great 
abbatial churches to permit of our forming an idea of their 
former splendour, and to place beyond any doubt the lead. 
ing features of two structures which in architectural 
magnificence emulated the Burgundian examples above 
alluded to. 

Ranging from 1130 to 1190 is an exceedingly interesting 
and but little known cluster of later Romanesque buildings, 
among which must be named Vessera (1130), Laussnitz 
(1140). Zinna (1170), Wechselburg (1174), Dobrilugk 
(1180-60). and the church on the Petersberg near Halle. 

Then we have such gems as the cloisters at Ilsenburg, 
the double castle chapels of Landsberg and Conradsberg, 
the west front of the church at Geithayn, with its pair 
of steeples almost overtopped by the gigantic Late Gothic 
church in its rear; the chapel of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Görlitz; the splendid doorway of the Neumarkts 
Kirche at Merseburg. the Golden Portal at Freiburg on 
Unstrutt; and the crypts of Merseburg, Zeitz, Gernrode, 
Göllingen, and Naumburg. 

The Romanesque architecture of Saxony. developed as 
it was in a purer and more independent manner, is gener- 
ally speaking. of a much more refined character than that 
of Westphalia, recalling in certain details the Byzantine of 
the Roman basilicas, while the eastern elevations of the 
churches of Gernrode, Hecklingen, Querfurt, and Wechsel- 
burg are reminiscent of Lastingham in Yorkshire, to take 
a solitary example. All these churches bear a very striking 
resemblance to one another, being cruciform in plan, with 
a small apse projecting from the eastern side of either 
transept. in addition to the main apse, which, as a rule, is 
less high and broad than the eastern limb of the church, 
and from which, as a feature, it is quite distinct. 

Considerable variety is observable in the arches and 
columns of the Saxon Romanesque churches, from the 
Doric simplicity of St. Ulrich at Sangershausen. where the 
work recalls that in the eastern part of St. Albans 
Cathedral, to the more exuberantly ornamented ones of 
Gernrode. Paulinzelle, and "Thalbürgsel The triforium 
rarely appears An example, however, occurs at Gernrode 
and Arnstadt on a somewhat dignified scale, while at Heck- 
re the piers supporting the simple round arches 
are ne a cylinder and an elongated square block 
with a slender shaft niched in each angle—a triforium has 
been contrived within the south arcade of the nave upon 
pointed arches somewhat after the manner in which 
galleries used to be thrust between arches of English naves 
in days gone by. This triforium at Heckliagen—a most 
interesting, and, I believe, unique arrangement, communi: 
cates with a deep western gallery. or internal narthex, ex 
tending into the nave to the depth of the first two 5 
besides the short space flanked by the western steeples. 
Such deep western galleries are of frequent occurrence in 
Saxon conventual churches. 


lhe church of Hecklingen is replete with interest, 


and the student of sculpture will be gratified by 
the angelic figures which fill the  spandrils formeil 
bv the aches of the main arcade. The roofs 
throughout the building. except, of course, those of the 


apses are flat. and of the simplest wooden character; ۳ 
decd, roofs of this description in the Romanesque Saxon 
churches built between the tenth and thirteenth centuries 
seem to have been the rule. Stone roofs are, however, 
found at Sangershausen and Dobrilügk, which appear con- 
temporaneous with the buildings themselves, but in such 
churches as Gernrode, Quedlinburg, the Liebfrau Kirche at 
Halberstadt, and at Hecklingen, we find no preparations for 
future groining. 

Ihe Liebfrauen Kirche at Arnstadt affords an instance 
of a twelfth century Romanesque nave, receiving its vault- 
ing in the succeeding century. Here the graceful banded 
Vaulting shafts and the pointed groiming ribs contrast 
strangelv with the simple severity of the nave elevation, 
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which, in this instance, comprises a triforium stage of good 
dimensions. | 

` At Wechselburg the late groining must be considered a 
very questionable improvement, as, prior to its introduction, 
that church—remarkable as possessing a rood screen of very 
early character curiously located at the chord of the semi- 
circular apsis—must have presented a typal specimen of a 
Saxon Romanesque basilica. As in other parts of Ger- 
many, the round arch lingered long in Saxony after its dis- 
appearance from: the architecture of France and England. 

This is exemplified in the nave of the Dom at Naum- 
burg (1205-1240), where the vaulting arches and those of 
the arcades are pointed, while the round arch is retained 
in the clerestory and transepts. This, and the western 
steeples of St. Blazius at Muhlhausen afford, inter alia, in- 
teresting illustrations of a style which, did it lead to any 
perfected one, we might denominate Transition, but which, 
as I have already pointed out, 1s perhaps more appropriately 
nomenclatured “German National of the first half of 
the thirteenth century." 

The western portions of the ruined church at Mildenfurt 
must have presented one of the best and purest specimens 
of Early German Gothic free from Romanesque influence, 
if Puttrich's restoration of it in his “Architecture of 
Saxony "* is to be credited, but it is impossible to point to 
any specimens of pure Early Gothic art in Saxony more 
extensive or important than the choirs of St. Blazius at 
Nordhausen and the church of Nienburg on the Saale; 
the Marien Kirche at Grimma; the western choir of the 
Dom at Naumburg; and the vaulting shafts and main ribs 
of the nave at Arnstadt. 

Examples, however, of the Complete Gothic, whether in 
its geometrical or flowing phase, are by no means wanting 
in Saxony. | 

Indubitably entitled to the first place is tbe elegant 
cathedral of Meissen, so charmingly placed on an eminence 
above the Elbe, a short distance below Dresden. 

Its elongated aisleless choir, terminating in a graceful 
pentagonal apse, dates from about 1235, the nave, one of 
the most pleasing structures of the “hall” class in Ger- 
many, being referable to the period comprised between 
1312 and 1342, and with its beautiful arches and groining 
ribs. starting from slender attached shafts, will recall our 
own Bristol Cathedral to the student. 

Somewhat similar in style is the lofty five-aisled nave of 
St. Mary at Muhlhausen, a structure in which, viewed from 
the north-east, the various parts blend most charmingly. 
There are transepts—not, however, projecting beyond the 
line of the nave aisles, with their picturesque series of 
gables—and then comes the choir, to which the five- 
aisled arrangement does not extend. Each choir aisle 
terminates apsidally, as does the main choir, which shoots 
out beyond them, thus completing a very satisfying archı- 
tectural group. | 

The nave of the church at Nienburg. on the Saale, is 
another of the hallenbau class, and, with its tall piers, com- 
posed of a cylindrical and four slender shafts, was no doubt 
copied from that of St. Elizabeth at Marburg. 

The choir of the Frauen Kirche at Arnstadt, where 
columns are formed of clustered shafts, may.also be cited 
as a favourable example of Complete German Gothic in 
its earlier phase. | 

At Erfurt, the grandly situated lantern-like 5 
choir of the Dom, its triangular northern portal, and the 
adjacent sacristy, are beautiful works of the fourteenth 
century. "The unclerestoried nave of the fifteenth century 
is hardly so pleasing. but in the cloisters the work of more 
than cne phase of Complete Gothic may be studied with 
profit and delight. In juxtaposition is the church of St. 
Severus, constituting with the Dom an imposing assemblage 
of architecture, but not happy when it comes to be closely 
examined. consisting. as it does, of a nave with double aisles 
comprised beneath one mountainous mass of roof. 

Down below in the town, which, by the way, abounds 
in charming bits of architecture, ecclesiastical and civil, 
are the three great churches of the Dominicans. Franciscans, 
and Augustinians. The two former lie parallel, with the 
length of a street between them, the most remarkable points 
of each being the height of its lean-to aisles, the clerestory, 
the immensely long stretch of roof unbroken by spirelet, 
and the employment of a graceful octagonal bell turret 
at the side, to denote where the nave joins the choir, in 
lieu of a steeple of large dimensions. 


*Denkmale der Bankunst des Mittelalters in Sachsen. 
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These two great Erfurt churches and that at Schulp- 
forta, of which an excellent view can be obtained from 
the train just after leaving Naumburg in the direction of 
Erfurt, afford almost the only instances of the use of the 
clerestory during the Complete Gothic epoch in Saxony. 
Rare as this feature is in churches of the latter part of the 
thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth centunes, it 
disappears altogether from those of the two succeeding ones, 
among which must be mentioned the three noble and 
spacious churches at Halle, St. Andrew at Eisleben, St. 
Mary at Bernburg, St. Nicholas at Zerbst (with its nine- 
sided chevet), St. Peter at Görlitz, and St Mary at 
Zwickau. The last-named two churches must be considered 
the most majestic and substantial built during the decadence 
of Gothic art in Germany. In the majority of these 
churches, the clustered or compound pier is replaced by 
the octangular one, capless, and into which the vaulting 
ribs either die off, as at Zwickau and Görlitz, or are brought 
down on to small corbels as in certain of the Magdeburg 
churches, St. Ulrich at Halle, St. Andrew at Eisleben, and 
in one of those built by the Mendicant Orders at Hal- 
berstadt. 

Much of this Late Gothic work in Saxony is of excellent 
character, among the admiranda being the south transept 
doorway of St. Mary at Muhlhausen, one at Jena, and the 
west front of the church at Saalfeld. 

Allusion has been made more than once in the course 
of this history to the cathedral of Naumburg, which lies 
on the line of railway from Halle to Erfurt. Although not 
of imposing dimensions, this is one of the most interesting 
churches in Germany, presenting, as it does, a specimen of 
every phase of Gothic. It consists of a “ Transitional” 
nave, with clerestory and transepts—doubtless inserted 
between two older choirs, or apses, both of which have 

een rebuilt at later periods,—four towers, and a large 

cloister and other environments on the south side, to match 
which on the north, there was another cloister, over whose 
site the main street of the city now passes. Evidently the 
Naumburgers liked duplicates, for in its original state the 
church possessed, or was designed with—for one of the 
western steeples was only completed quite lately—two pair 
of steeples, two choirs, two roodscreens, and two cloisters. 
. In the crypt, Romanesque of a rich character may be 
studied; to the same period must be assigned that por- 
tion of the Eastern choir flanked by the towers. The nave 
and transept belong to the Transitional style of the early 
thirteenth century; the “western choir,’ with its graceful 
roodscreen, is excellent pure Gothic of 1245-72; as are 
portions of the flanking towers; the eastern choir, with its 
triangular east end, is good Geometrical of the early part 
of the fourteenth century, while to the fifteenth belong tha 
upper stages of the two eastern towers and those of the 
north-western one. 

The whole of the south-west steeple above its square 
base, which is commensurate in height with the wall of the 
choir, is modern, being one of the last works undertaken 
in connection with a somewhat drastic scheme of restoration, 
but which has no doubt brought back the building from 
the deformities of a corrupt era, to something of its pristine 
solemnity. To this singular group of steeples I shall recuf 
anon. 


In referring my readers to the series of papers on the 
Churches of Westphalia in last week's issue, I, by a slip 
of the pen. wrote 1899; it was from Tune to November of 
1900 that they appeared in these columns. 


D 1 


LONDON IN COLOURS. 


HAVE been much interested in an article in Mr. John 
Murrays Monthly Review on “The Betterment of 
London.” One had always felt that this was a big pro- 
blem, involving much effort and more time, but Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo. the gifted author of this article, shows us very 
simply how to achieve it. Mr. Ricardo, who must be an 
artist, proves that “ painting the town red,” instead of being, 
as some of us had feared, a reprehensible diversion, is really 
a great stroke of social reform. There was a Galway elec- 
tion not long ago in which a-parish priest was accused— - 
wrongfully, no doubt—of inciting a mob to break windows 
because his brother was a glazier. If the Amalgamated 
Society of House Painters does not elect Mr. Ricardo an 
honorary member for his equally disinterested exertions on 
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their behalf, I shall.believe all that is written by cynics 
about the spice of ingratitude in the artistic temperament. 
Mr. Ricardo's plan is, as I have said, simple. He says 


that the Royal Mail uses the royal scarlet, the letterboxes - 


are of the same hue, even the railway engines, the omni- 
buses, and the tramcars have their proper “tinctures” to 
tell us to what clan they belong. He proceeds:—" Why 
should we stop there? I do not advocate that all the 
houses in each parish should be painted the parish colour 
all over, but the front doors and area railings might bear 
the parochial colours, so that besides something gained in 
the way of uniformity a stranger might be able to discover 
at a glance in what locality he found himself." - I like to 
think of that stranger belated in some distant suburb 
muttering curses to himself “by the struggling moonbeams 
misty light and the street lamps dimly burning " as he seeks 
to distinguish the parochial colour scheme. “Now, is this 
front door the invisible green that marks the precincts of 
proud Paddiugton or the olive green which tells of Peck- 
ham's castellated towers?" So he soliloquises. 

. Such an investigation might lead to cruel misunderstand- 
ings with the stolid policeman on the beat. Picture his 
reply when a gentleman found in somebody elses front 
garden explains that “ For the life of me, constable, I can't 
remember whether this dove-grey panel is the official colour 
of St. Marylebone.” The officer—an excellent creature, but 
in relation to his fellow-man a prey to the darkest sus- 
picions—would be sure to say that the strange gentleman 
had been trying the keyhole. The other would retort that 
the parochial lamps did not give enough light to enable 
him to distinguish without close inspection the parochial 
colour. The true artist must feel that such a discussion late 
at night is, to say the least, undignified, and very apt to 
end in the " stone jug." 

But there is another reason why this new idea should be 
received with caution. It has been tried tentatively by the 
City of Westminster. Anxious to impress the world with 
the fact that there really is a City of Westminster, and 
having failed up to the present to get its chief magistrate 
created a Lord Mayor, the Corporation has gone out and 
painted. everything. within reach a beautiful gamboge khaki. 
It is like the young housewife's pure joy with her first tin 
of Blank's enamel. When the bath-room, and the three- 
legged tables (1s. 93201. at the bargain counter), and the 
wicker-chair, and the washstand have all been enamelled, 
and there is nothing left to colour but the baby, then. in- 
deed, does that bride of eighteen months feel her heart go 
out to Alexander with nothing left to conquer. So it must 
be with the City Fathers of Westminster. They have 
covered everything with khaki paint, except the front of 
Westminster Abbey, and if somebody does not sit up at 
nights they will cover that too. There is a corner of East 
London sacred to the evolutions of the mail vans known 
among the initiated as " Mud Island." To that end is the 
Westminster khaki mania bringing us; a city of mournful 
mud. 

Undismaved by these awful examples already in sight, Mr. 
Ricardo proposes that public libraries, town halls, and 
museums shall be painted, “the electoral as well as the 
parochial colours being worked into the scheme." This 
again should secure the united suffrage of that meritorious 
body the Amalgamated Society of House Painters. Where 
elections were fought on closely-contested political lines, the 
electoral colours of course would constantly be changing. 
The Town Hall would be painted blue, and then a couple of 
by-elections might displace the blue majority, and of course 
the buffs would cover the offensive colours up with their own 
“tincture.” Mr. Ricardo opens out to us a wider field, with 
his coloured town halls and polychrome libraries. 

Some little difficulty, ፲ is true, might arise in cities like 
Birmingham, where I believe there is a Liberal Unionist 
majority, but the matter would probably be settled by painting 
the famous Town Hall in stripes. It is possible that an 
unassuming community like Birmingham might object to such 
a combination as too glaring. but when it was pointed out to 
them that as Liberal Unionists they combined all the best 
elements of both the old political parties, I cannot doubt that 
they would consent in the interests of truth to appear in their 
real colours. One other feature of the new colour scheme is 
that it would encourage ambition. The man with a vermilion 
door and a vermicelli fanlight might protest that he was 
“ unaccustomed to public speaking," but he would have to 
face the music. Little boys would come and “ chy-ike ” him; 
he would start by addressing them, and having thus got a 
start in public life he would be gently impelled onward until 


he became perhaps a mayor, Such a front-door would be in 


itself a. liberal education. 

Personally, I should not insist on a vermilion front-door; 
something in invisible green that the tax collector and the 
rate collecter and the landlord could not see would suit me. 
I want Mr. Ricardo and his clients, the Amalgamated Society 
of House Painters. to invent such a * tincture” as will wrap 
the humble cottage of “ X. N. X." in profound seclusion, 
Think of it The book agent who wants to sell the “ Family 
Shakespeare " in monthly parts.. The Redditch needle-man, 
who leaves a packet of German needles—his own work—and 
will call to-morrow to see how much you sympathise with the 
unemploved. The song pirate who, driven from the gutters, 
is now flooding the suburbs with the “ Honeysuckle and the 
Bee." The income-tax bandit with his red notice intimating 
that farm-burning will be resorted to within a week. The 
local parson who has a scheme for building a new vicarage 
as a memorial of the Coronation. It would indeed be the 
* Betterment of London " if all these were unable to find the 
dwelling-house of “ X. X. X." —JMorning Leader. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Messrs. WALKER & SLATER, of Derby, have received the 
contract for the enlargement of the parish church of 
Normanton-by-Derby. The alterations will cost about 
43.500, and a new aisle and chancel will be added, by 
which the seating capacity of the church will be increased 
tO 550. | 


THE preparations for the isolation of the National Gallery, 
Trafalgar Square, have commenced. The materials of the 
premises of Messrs. Watherston & Son, diamond dealers, 
Pall Mall East. were sold by auction on Friday. Early on 
Saturday morning all the various lots were in course of 
removal, preparatory to the housebreakers commencing ta 
demolish the block. The clearance will safeguard the 
National Gallery from the dangers of fire from surrounding 
buildings. 


THE memorial stones of the new Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Girvan, were laid on Saturday afternoon. . The 
new church will provide accommodation for 400 wor 
shippers, and will have a class-room in addition. A suitable 
site has been secured in Dalrymple Street, in a growing 
and accessible part of the burgh. The architects are Messrs. 
Watson & Salmond, Glasgow, and the entire cost, including 
the capitalisation of the feu, will be £2,500. The builder 
is Mr. Blair, Girvan. 


THE new school which has been erected in Glencairn Street, 
Motherwell, and opened by Lord Hamilton, is from designs 
by Mr. James Cowie, architect, Motherwell, in the Italian 
Renaissance style of architecture, and is constructed on the 
central hall system, and is fitted up with all modern con- 
veniences and lighted by electricity. Accommodation is 
provided for 849 children, and the building is so arranged 
that the accommcdation can be easily increased should the 
necessity arise. 


À NEW Liverpool cattle market is projected at Stanley at à 
cost of some £100,000, and the City Surveyor is to prepare 
and submit plans and estimates. 


A NEW church, which has excited a great deal of interest 
among Foman Catholics throughout the English-speaking 
world, was opened on Wednesday at Sittingbourne in the 
presence of a representative gathering of Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity. The Church of the Sacred Heart, as it 
will be known. is a Gothic building with a very imposing 
facade. It is adjacent to the main road from London to 
Dover. and is situated at the west end of the town. The 
building 15 constructed. of specially selected bricks. and 
Bath stone has been freely used in the fabric. A niche 
over the main entrance to the church contains a statue of 
the Redeemer with His cross. On either side are statues 
of St. Augustine and Thomas à Beckett. Over the arch 
between the church and the presbytery is a statue of 5t. 
Michael vanquishing the dragon. The family of the late 
Lord FitzGerald have given a life-size statue of Sir Thomas 
More in memory of their father, and the Dowager Lady 
Southwell has given a large statue of Bishop Fisher, of 
Rochester. These statues, which are of Caen stone, occupy 
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niches irf each side of the arch that supports the nave. 
The altar is carved in Sicilian marble. The present cost 
-of the building is £4,300, which has been received from 
donors in all parts of the Empire, including many Noncon- 
formists and Jews. The church was designed by Mr. W. 
Leonard Grant, Sittingbourne. 


Tue Post Office authorities have acquired a site at the 
corner of Morley Street and Walton Road, Kirkdale, Liver- 
pool, opposite Everton Valley, for the erection of a new 
Northern District Post-office. 


A NEW church for the Methodist New Connexion, occupy- 
ing a commanding position on Langsett Road, opposite 
Hillsborough Park, Sheffield, was dedicated by the Rev. 
M. J. Birks (president of the denomination). The church 
has accommodation for 500 worshippers, and the school 
400 scholars, and have cost 45,500. 


THE necessity for a new hospital at Mexborough has long 
been felt, and a splendid provisional site had been fixed 
upon in Adwick Road, belonging to the Montagu Trustees, 
and valued at 4750. Captain F. J.-O. Montagu, of Melton 
Park, who, after serving with distinction all through the 
campaign in South Africa, recently returned home, has very 
generously presented the site to the Hospital Committee, 
and has made a further offer to give £1,500 in cash. 


THE ceremony of laying the memorial of St. Agnes Church, 
King's Norton, Birmingham, was performed on Saturday by 
the Viscountess Cobham. The style of the edifice will be 
a free modern adaptation of the order of architecture pre- 
vailing at the end of the fourteenth century. The materials 
used will be red Leicester bricks for external and internal 
facings, with external details in Doulton's gray buff terra 
cotta, and internal details in Quarella stone of a soft green 
colour. The roofs will be covered with green slates. The 
plan shows a chancel with flatly-canted apsidal end, out of 
which the organ chamber opens on the north side; a nave 
of five wide bays; north and south aisles and transepts, 
the latter with a seating capacity of 81 being used as a 
morning chapel. It is intended that the tower at the west 
end shall have a belfry for six bells, the tower storey 
forming a large porch. There will also be other porches 
at the west end of the north aisle and to the morninz 
chapel. A corridor flanking the south side of the chancel 
wil give direct access to the mission room at the back 
of the church, in which are situated clergy and choir 
vestries, and this passage, by means of a small archway 
from the chancel, will also serve as a returv way for Com- 
municants. The church will be very amply lighted, the 
nave having a clerestory with two windows of two lights 
in each bay, and there are to be coupled windows of one 
light in each bay of the aisles. The chancel will have a 
five-light window in the centre and smaller ones on either 
side. The principal feature of the large west-end gable will 
be a very fine window of nine lights in elaborate tracery. 
The church will have a seating capacity for 700, exclusive 
of clergy and choir. The heating will be by means of a 
thorough system of low-pressure hot-water pipes and 
radiators. Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, and Bewley, of Col- 
more Row, Birmingham. are the architects, and Mr. W. 
Harvey Gibbs, High Street, King's Heath, Birmingham, is 
to be the builder. The cost is estimated at about 49,000. 


A NEW sessions house and police buildings have just been 
erected at Wilmslow by the Cheshire County Council, the 
architect being Mr. H. Beswick, and the contractors Messrs. 
Meadows, of Stockport. The new buildings, which have 
cost about £6,000, are situated in the centre of the town. 
There is à courtroom and the usual rooms for the justices 
and witnesses. On the ground floor are the cells and offices 
for the district inspector and other officers. There is also a 
private residence for the chief officer, a parade ground, and 
accommodation for the ambulance. 


THE new Wesleyan Church, Helmsley (designed by Messrs. 
Hornsey & Monkman, York) was opened on Tuesday. The 
cost has exceeded 2.000, and seating accommodation 18 
provided for 330 worshippers. 
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185 New York Sun says that the President will appoint 
a military commission to arrange and supervise the con- 
struction of the Panama Canal. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
CURRICULUM, 1902-3. 


VER 2,000 students have passed through the Association 

classes during the past 11 years, which is fair proof of 

the great influence and usefulness they must exert on future 

members of the profession. The arrangements for students ' 

are constantly improving, and are so framed that they may 
dovetail in with the work carried on in architects' offices. 

A year or two spent in such a school as is now established 
will enable a student to acquire, at moderate cost, the rudi- 
ments of his work, before leaming in an architects office the 
practical details of his profession. The school will have the 
further advantage of testing the student's aptitude for the 
profession. If he should find the work uncongenial he can 
abandon the pursuit of architecture. Many architects do not 
care to receive pupils who are beginners, but they would : 
probably take young men if well grounded. In many cases 
the period of pupilage might be shortened. 

Students already articled and unable to attend the day 
school every day of the week can, with the concurrence of the 
architect with whom they have been placed, make special 
arrangements for partial attendance if desired. Such students 
are advised to attend the evening lectures. The master is 
always pleased to consult with architects respecting their 
pupils work at the school. 

The students will be under the direct control of a 
thoroughly qualified architect as master, assisted by such staff 
as may be necessary. ۱ 

The terms will be as follows :—Winter term commencing 
29th September, 1902, and ending 20th December, 1902; 
spring term commencing 12th January, 1903, and ending 4th 
April; summer term commencing 4th May and ending 18th 
July. 1903. 

The hours will be from 9.45 a.m. to 5 p.m., and 1 p.m. on 
Saturdays. The mid-day interval will be r to 2 p.m. Students 
wishing to join the school must submit a satisfactory letter of 
recommendation. The fee for the full course is 15 guineas 
per term, or 45 guineas per annum; or, for the lectures only, 
two guineas per term, or five guineas per annum for either the 
history or construction course. All fees are due in advance, ' 
and cheques should be made payable to * The Architectural 
Association." After payment of the fees for the first or second 
year's course, students will be eligible for election as ordinary 
members of the Architectural Association without payment of 
the usual entrance fee of two guineas, and as ordinary mem- 
bers they would be eligible to compete for the prizes and 
studentships. M ٣۳ 

The following subjects are included in the curriculum ہے‎ 
First year's course.—The studio: The use of instruments and 
scales, freehand drawing. elementary perspective, orders of 
classic architecture, elements of the various styles of archi- 
tecture, elementary construction, sketching and measuring 
details and portions of existing buildings. Lectures: History 
of architecture, 36 lectures (illustrated by visits to buildings 
and museums); elementary construction and materials, 36 
lectures (illustrated by visits to workshops and buildings in 
progress). 

Work in the studio will be carried on daily, varied by visits 
to buildings. galleries, and works in progress, as will be 
arranged from time to time. The studio will be visited by 
the master, whose assistant will be in constant attendance 
during the working hours of the school. The lectures will 
be delivered by the master on two afternoons in the week. 
There will be 72 lectures. 36 on the history of architecture, 
and 36 on elementary construction and materials. "Twelve 
on each subject in the term. 

The general idea of the lectures on the history of archi- 
tecture is as follows :—1st term: Early history of architecture 
in Egypt, Greece, and Italy. znd term: Continuation of the 
subject with development of Byzantine from Roman work 
to Romanesque and the commencement of Gothic. 3rd 
term: Outline of mediaeval and Renaissance architecture, 
with a sketch of the subsequent history of the art up to the 
present time. 

The scheme of the lectures on elementary construction and 
materials is as follows:—ıst term: Elementary course on 
foundations, brickwork, and masonry. 2nd term: Outline of 
timber and metal construction. 3rd term: Some account of 
roof coverings, plumbing. plastering. joinery, and finishing. 

On the completion of the first years course students should 
place themselves in architects. offices as articled pupils under 
an arrangement by which during the first year of their articles 
they will be allowed to attend the school for not less than twa 
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whole days in a week in order to continue their studies in the 
second year's course. 

The second year's work will be of the utmost advantage to 
the pupil as comprising studies outside the office routine and 


as an application of the lectures and work done in the first, 


year's course. 

The work in the second year will consist in working out 
simple subjects in design according to the principles and 
methods of the leading architectural styles of the past so as 
to develop and give a practical side to the lectures and draw- 
ings of examples of the same given and made in the first year's 
course. the method of teaching being based on long past 
experience of the A.A. elementary class of design, but carried 
out in a fuller manner as a continuation of the first year's 
course. 

A limited number of students already articled but not 
having passed through the first year can be accepted, with 
the concurrence of the architect with whom they are placed, in 
cases where the master is satisfied that they are sufficiently 
advanced to profit by the same. The general arrangement 
of terms, hours, etc., will be the same as for the first year. 
The fee for the second year's course will be 10 guineas per 
term. 

The papers to be read during the coming season are as 
follows :—3rd October, annual general meeting at 7.30, Pre- 
sident's address and distribution of prizes; 17th October, 
paper by Mr. T. R. Spence on * Homer and Architecture”; 
31st October, Conversazione, at the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours, at 8 pm; 7th Novem- 
ber, paper by Mr. F. C. Eden on "Roof Cover- 
ings"; 21st November, paper by Mr. C. C. Brewer, “ Some 
Notes on Sanatoria for Consumptives " ; sth December. paper 
by Mr. J. S. Gibson on " Architectural Practice. Real and 
Ideal”; ፤9!ከ December, paper by Mr. W. H. Bidlake on 
“The Study and Delineation of Old Buildings"; 23rd 
January, paper by Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth on “ The Attitude 
of the Young Architect towards the Crafts”; 6th February, 
paper by Professor G. Baldwin Brown, M.A., “ What is the 
real value of Greek work to the Modern Artist?" ; 20th 
February, paper by Mr. H. H. Statham on “ 116 6 
Treatment of Modern Bridges " ; 6th March, papers by Messrs. 
H. B. Creswell and A. W. S. Cross on “ Competitions " ; 
20th March, paper by Mr. W. Henry White on “ Ancient and 
Modem Town Houses"; 3rd April, paper by Mr. Banister 
F. Fletcher on “ Palladio" (illustrated with lantern views); 
1st May, paper by Mr. A. Needham Wilson un “ Architecture 
and the Public." | 

— 


A LIFT AMALGAMATION. 


CONSOLIDATION of Messrs. Waygood & Co. and the 
ለ Otis Elevator Company has been effected, and the joint 
business will in future be carried on under the title of 
" Waygood & Otis, Limited." The name of Wavgood has 
been associated with the highest quality of hydraulic lift and 
hoist work for the last half century ; while to the Otis Com- 
pany attaches the credit of having introduced and popularised 
the electric lift in Great Britain. A great portion of lift 
business in this country has been carried out by these two 
firms, and the more responsible and exacting class of work, 
such as installations in the Royal palaces, Government offices, 
public institutions, and leading hotels, has been largely 
entrusted to one or other of them. The following may be 
mentioned as a few of the lift installations recently carried 
out by one or other of these companies :—Buckingham 
Palace, Bank of England, the Colonial and India Offices. the 
Royal Stands, Ascot; the Speakers Residence, House of 
Commons; the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, the Sur- 
veyors Institute, Central London Railway, Salisbury House, 
Brown's, Buckingham Palace, Carlton. Cecil. Claridge's, 
Coburg. Great Central, Russell, and Savoy Hotels, London; 
Majestic Hotel, Harrogate; Empire Hotel, Bath; North 
British Railway Waverley Hotel, Edinburgh; the Gordon 
and Frederick Hotels, etc.. etc. ; Army and Navy Stores, 
Messrs. Debenham & Freebody, Maple & Cc, I..& R. 
Morley, Spiers & Pond, Peter Robinson, Wm. Whiteley. etc., 
etc. In the field of crane and hoist work installations have 
been carried out for the following :—Bellamy's Wharf. Fresh 
Wharf, Gun and Shot Wharf, Hay's Wharf, Kennett's Wharf, 
Mark Brown's Wharf, Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, London and 
North-Western Railway, London and South-Western Railway, 
South-Eastern and Chatham Railway, etc., etc. 


The consideration which appears to have determined the 
directors and shareholders of both companies in favour of 
fusion of the two businesses is that each party is able to 
supplement the other in important respects. the Waygood 
Company possessing excellent manufacturing facilities, while 
the Otis Company controls for the British Empire and Europe 
the patents, designs, and wide experience of the Otis Elevator 
Company, of U.S.A. The British and American Otis Com- 
panies are quite distinct organisations, possessing only the 
name in common; but the British company is not only the 
proprietor of the American company's patents in its terri. 
tories, but has the immense resources of the latter at its back. 
The new company, “ Wavgood & Otis, Limited," will thus 
become possessed of the patents. designs. and experience of 
the Otis Company. U.S.A., in addition to the manufacturing 
facilities of R. Wavgood & Co.. and be enabled to undertake 
the construction and installation of lifts, cranes, and hoisting 
machinery on lines of approved standardised designs, ensur- 
ing uniform quality and freedom from experimental features; 
while the increased quantitive production following upon the 
joint requirements of the two businesses and future develop- 
ments must lead to reduced cost of manufacture and cf selling 
pnce to the public. 

In the case of the Otis and Wavgcod Companies the fusion 
is that of two successful concerns returning steady dividends 
to their shareholders, and has for its object the creation of 
an organisation capable of effectively dealing with the in- 
creasing demands of, and the heavier engineering problems 
before, the lift industry. — Wavgood & Otis, Limited, will 
continue the manufacture of lifts and hoisting machinery in 
London, as heretofore carried on by Waygood & Co. at ther 
works in Southwark; but the new company will have the 
additional benefit of the American company's designs and 
workshop experience to assist it in maintaining its factory 
and products at the highest level as to quality and cost of pro- 
duction. It would thus appear that in the lift industry at 
any rate the future of British-made goods is assured. Mr. 
H. C. Walker, chairman and managing director of R. Way- 
good & Co., will be chairman, and together with Mr. R. 
Percy Sellon, M.I.E.E., managing director of the Otis 
Elevator Company, Limited, will act as joint managing direc- 
tors of Waygood & Otis, Limited. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE extensions to the Wallasey Urban District Council 
Infectious Diseases Hospital, Liscard, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorlands patent Manchester stoves 
and grates, the sarne being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 


To commemorate the coronation of H.M. King Edward 
VII., a large new clock with dial fixed on the top of the 
Leven Parish Church Town Hall. and striking the hours 
on the tenor bell. was set going on Saturday last. The 
clock was made and fixed by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons 
clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, and Town 
Hall Buildings. Newcastle-on-Tyne. Messrs. Potts also 
fixed a new illuminated clock and bell at Annfield Plain. 
Co. Durham. New Urban Council Offices, to commemorate 
the reign of the late Queen Victoria. 


En 


JOTTINGS. 


LLANGOLLEN Town Hall is to be strengthened and repaired 
at a cost of nearly £3,000. 


49.000 has been refused for the Eel Pie Island Hotel, 
with extensive frontages to the Thames at Twickenham. 


THE repair of the roof of St. John, Lateran, Rome, is to 
be begun directly at a cost of £16,000, under the care 
of Signor Schaeider, the architect of the apostolic palace. 


PLANS for so houses for the working classes. to cost 0 
each, have been approved by the Risca District Council, 
and application is to be made to borrow the money required. 


THE directors of Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co.. Limited, 
Middlesbrough. propose to increase the capital of the ۳ 
cern to. Zi1.000.000, consequent on the remodelling of the 
works on American lines. 
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UNFAIR CONDITIONS. 


CA A 4 


N that competitions are continually increasing in 
numbers. and importance, it is for the 
opportunity individually offers, to obtain the 
of fair terms and conditions This is the very least which 
| Should satisfy us. It might be urged that our efforts 
should go further than to obtain merely 


that something much more than that is needed for the 


furtherance of good art. Still, we are getting improved con- 
ditions of competition, and though we cannot exactly locate 


the results of our efforts, 


0 it is at least satisfactory to note 
improved results follow. 
Public Library Competition ad- 


see that in the Greenwich | 

vertisement one objectionable line has been deleted, viz., 
that as to the freedom of the Council to adopt a design 
from any architect not competing, to which we so strongly 
objected. . Zu $ ni 

Now, supposing we have for our audience all the compe- 
tition committees in the country! We may ask, What is the 
object of a competition? If it is to obtain the best possible 
skill in competition, and to abide by the result, that is a fair 
condition, and one which architects can understand and 
approve. But if it be to see what can be obtained by that 
method, and then if it is unsatisfactory to quietly hand over 
the work to someone who has not been foolish enough to 
compete, then architects have a fair right to complain, and 
would be foolish indeed to compete under such conditions. 

The fact is, the premium system is responsible for a 
good deal of the mischief in competitions, where the pro- 
moters look upon them as offering very great attraction and 
reward to architects. No architect competes for the sake 
of winning a premium, though if there are substantial second 
and third premiums, he may feel more satisfied to risk his 
chances of winning the work. But the promoters seem con- 
sistently to lose sight of the fact that iz 15 the carrying out 
of the design which is the architects’ legitimate ambition, 
and they might do well to try and believe that this is not 
alone for the sake of the professional fees, but for the 
pleasure of the art itself. With the thought of trade and 
coin continually in their minds, it is natural enough for 
committees to limit their outlook to the architects’ expecta- 
tion of fees, and to forget.that it is a liberal profession, 
and that there are few chances for the properly educated. 
artist winning a fair pecuniary reward for the special talent 
and for the tedious education which have made him so 
proficient. Few indeed of .our competition committees 
could realise what the artistic ambition of a capable archi- 
tect may be, and how, for instance, the author of a hundred 
great buildings of a secular kind might absolutely hunger 
for the carrying out of a small church, which, from a money 
point of view, could hardly pay office expenses. 

We really think that if the public commits its architec- 
tural fortune to the result of a competition, it should loyally 
abide by the issue, making the conditions as fair and attrac- 
tive as possible, so as to insure the best response from the 
profession. It is our duty to point out, and it is the duty 
of the profession to reject, unfair conditions, and only the 
other day we heard an expression of surprise that a certain 
municipality had secured a design from an able architect 
under competition conditions which were not wholly fair. 
We should entreat the profession, for their own sake, to 
draw a rigid rule for themselves in this matter, and never 
Compete under circumstances which are derogatory to their 
best interest. The competition system is of the spirit of 
- the age, and we see little likelihood of its being done away 
with; but architects have it largely in their own hands to 
insist on the conditions being at least fair. That is why 
we sympathise with the Competitions Reform Society, and 
wish it a useful career, Architects can have no cause of 
complaint if such a society treats them to a protest if ever 
they are tempted for a personal profit to overlook the 
interests of the profession at large. 
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of the profession that everyone should do their utmost, as 


establishment 


fair treatment, but 


Only this week we are happy to 


¡his own interests he should 
those of his neighbours, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 

aoe 

WE doubt the real utility of a municipality offering prizes 

for the best constructed buildings, bút Nice is certainly 

badly enough off in the matter of sanitation to need a fillip of 

some sort in that direction, which is now being promised. As 

to the prizes inducing better art or as to the chance of their. 
going for the best art, we are very sceptical indeed. 


٩ 


THE perils of the streets have been variously illustrated lately.' 
Only the other day a Liverpool gentleman was knocked down 
by the fall of a coping stone some 5 lbs. in weight, and died 
in hospital on Saturday. "When the life of the many outs 
rageous lamps which have recently been fixed over public- 
houses, restaurants, and shops comes to an end, there should 
be a good crop of this sort of accidents. Artistic signboards, 
which offer so great a chance for the artist, are seldom met 
with now, but our street frontages are being spoilt by hundreds - 
of vulgar ponderous lamps. » 1 


A LARGE firm of brickmakers, who employ 1,400 hands, has 
been fined for creating a nuisance through the large accumu- 
lation of London refuse upon their brickfield. This heap of 
refuse, 40 yards by 3o and 2 yards deep, took fire, and the 
fumes were carried down to the town of Sittingbourne The 
brick company brought a counter charge ‘against the Sitting- 
bourne Council of foul exhalations from an open sewer, of 
which complaint had been made for years. Between brick 
refuse and open sewer the Sittingboume residents must be 
pleasantly situated. 7 


Fon allowing his house to remain in a dilapidated condition, 
the owner of premises in Warbeck Road, Hammersmith, has: 
been summoned at the instance of the London County Council. 
because his neighbours were inconvenienced thereby. Mr. ` 
Rose appeared surprised that a man should be compelled to: 
keep his premises in decent order for the benefit of his neigh-' 
bours, but it is surely obvious enough that a badly-kept build- 

ing might have a very depreciating effect on surrounding 

property, and that if the owner thereof cares nothing about: 
۱ at least not be allowed to damage 


ng, 


Two tourists in Yorkshire wish to call’attention to tha pres 
‚sent condition of the ancient hospital of St. Mary Magdalene, 


Stammergate, Ripon. They say :—A week ago, when visiting ` 
the chapel of this hospital, founded; we were told, by Arch- 
bishop Thurstan in the twelfth century, a literal illustration 
of a verse of the Eighty-fourth Psalm met our eyes, for a 
litter of birds’ nests filled the piscina and lay on the beautiful 
mosaic in front of the fine old stone altar, - Against the walls: 
were stacked new doors and window frames, and other car- , 
penter's work, showing that what the piety of another age. 
designed for a House of God was now being used as a shed 
for building materials The old oak pulpit we found partly 
filled with bits of wood, and a bag of workman's tools lay on 
the top of the large iron-bound church chest. What negiect 
has suffered to remain of the oak screen is being knocked to 
pieces by the passage of large articles through its rarrow | 
doorway and a similar fate seems overtaking the curiously 
carved ends of two fine old benches. The ancient brick floor 
is strewn with rubbish, and glass in the windows is being 
broken by boys with a taste for bird’s nesting. 


WE have received the brown book of the Architectural Asso- - 
ciation, from which we learn the income for 1901-1902 was 
£2,029 14s. 5d., and the expenses less than that by £142 
12s. 1d. Members’ subscriptions produced £1,048 11s. 6d. 
There is an increase of membership to record—some 65. The. 
donations for new premises fund amounted at the close of 
the session to £4,285, which the committee does not think 
justifies the Association in embarking on a building scheme 
yet. We note the register indicates that the demand for 
assistants has. been below the average. 


| "ow 1 1 0 dopt ` 
At Ossett on Monday the Town Council decided to ado] J 
Part 111. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act; 1896. E 
It was suggested that one block of houses should be built in 
each ward as an experiment. : 


Tue Sub-Committee of the Manchester Corporation appointed ， 
to consider the improvement of the small area bounded onc 
one side by Market Street, decided on Tuesday to سرد‎ 
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mend the City Council not only to proceed with this work, 
but to promote in Parliament a Bill for the widening of 
Market Street along its whole length from St. Mary’s Gate to 
Piccadilly. The present width of Market Street is 21 yards; 
the proposal as affecting the greater part of the street is to 
widen it by seven yards, making the street 28 yards wide. 
The Parliamentary Sub-Committee of the Corporation had 
this scheme before them at a later period of the day and 
resolved to endorse the view of the Sub-Committee. 


Tue erection of the Batley new Town Hall, already projected 
at a cost of some £30,000, will possibly be hastened by the 
fire on Thursday week, which destroyed the one in use, in- 
cluding the portraits of former mayors and the fittings As 
the Town Council meetings, police courts, and public meet- 
ings were held in the same apartment, it appears time for 
some improved arrangement. 


SIR FREDERICK AUGUSTUS ABEL, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.C.L., 
F.R.S., first baronet, the distinguished chemist, died suddenly 
on Saturday night at his residence, 2, Whitehall Court, at the 
age of seventy-five. Sir Frederick Abel was for many years 
chemical referee to the Government, and a member of the 
Royal Engineer Committee and of the Ordnance Committee, 
and in 1888 was a member of the Council of the Inventions 
Exhibition. As a member of the Goldsmiths’ Company he 
was instrumental more especially by the establishment at the 
Imperial Institute of splendidly-equipped research labora- 
tories in connection with its scientific and technical depart- 
ment. Of the institute itself he was organising or honorary 
secretary and general director from its formation until the 
practical end of its existence this year. 


Mn. SILVANUS TREVAIL, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., President of the 
Society of Architects, has been invited to continue in office 
for the ensuing session, and has consented to be nominated 
for the second time. ۱ 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE bas acceded to the request of the 
Library Committee of the Battersea Borough Council to give 
£15,000 for the establishment of three branch free libraries 
in Battersea on condition that suitable sites are provided and 
that legislative powers are obtained fór the purpose of en- 
abling a tax to be levied in Battersea for the maintenance 
of the libraries. Opposition to the action of the committee 15 
threatened on the ground that additional free libraries are 
not required in Battersea, and that there was no justification 
for approaching Mr. Carnegie. 


Dr. ALEX. JOHNSTON said at the Sanitary Congress at Kirk- 
caidy that the hospital was a means of spreading infection 
and prolonging the epidemic of small-pox in the east end of 
Glasgow, where the hospital was situated. Small-pox 
hospitals, he said, played a part in so far as they enabled some 
degree of isolation to be performed whilst vaccination and 
re-vaccination were being pushed on. Mr. Jas. Burns said 
money would be better spent in paying workmen's wages 
during the time of compulsory vaccination than in building, 
maintaining, and staffing small-pox hospitals, as the Local 
Government Board compelled them to do. "There seems no 
doubt that in our precautionary efforts a great deal of money 
is misapplied. 


A REUTER telegram from Athens says:—The Government 
have decided to restore the * Lion of Chzronea," the monu- 
ment erected in honour of the heroes who fell in the battle of 
Athens and Thebes against Philip. The monument erected 
by the Athenian Treasury, all the parts of which have been 
found in the excavations made by the French School at 
Athens, will also be restored at Delphi under the care of M. 
Homolle, director of the school at Athens. 


THE new schools erected at Spring Gardens, Stockport, which 
will accommodate 600 boys and girls in. the mixed school 
and 220 infants in a separate infants school, were formally 
opened on Friday afternoon. Messrs. Stott & Sons, of Cross 
Street, Manchester, are the architects of the new schools, and 
the builder is Mr. Josiah Briggs, Stockport. The principal 
room gives seating accommodation for about 1,000 persons. 
The style of the buildings, which have cost £9,430, is English 
domestic, faced with red. brick, with buff terra-cotta dressings 
and half-timbered gables, 1 


COMPETITIONS. 


A PROMISING competition is that for the Corporation of 
Ramsgate for designs for new technical schools and free 
library to cost £15,000. The premiums are £50, £25, and 
£15. The Corporation promise the assistance of Mr. H 
T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., in the award. Full particulars are to 
be obtained on payment of one guinea, to be returned on 
receipt of a boná-fide design, or if returned within three weeks, 
It seems to us very unfair that the Corporation should expect 
to buy the second and third designs outright for the paltry 
sums of £25 and 415. 


THE Sunderland Police Courts and Fire Brigade competition 
has resulted in favour of Messrs. Wm and T. R. Milbum, of 
Sunderland, and Messrs. Wills & Anderson, of London, as 
joint architects, under motto “ Order," who, on the award of 
Mr. J. 5. Gibson, take the first premium of £100. The 
second premium, 450, goes to Messrs. Stones & Stones, of 
Blackburn, associated with Mr. Edwardes Sproat, of Glasgow， 
under motto “Lex.” The third premium, £25, is won by 
Mr. Alfred E. Corbett, of Manchester, under motto “ K.C.” 
Only 25 sets of designs were received, probably owing to the 
difficulty of the subject. As Messrs. Milbum and Wills & 
Anderson bring their design within the stipulated cost it seems 
settled that they will carry out the work, which is to cot 
some 4,535,000. 


THE Strood Rural District Council are desirous of receiving 
plans for the erection of further hospital accommodation on 
a site recently acquired by the Council in Whitehill Road, 
Cobham, situate about two miles from the S.E.R. Station at 
Gravesend, and they now invite competition accordingly. The 
plans required are to provide accommodation, in separate 
blocks, as follows :—For typhoid or enteric fever, 12 beds; 
and for diphtheria, 12 beds; together with administrative 
block and cottage building of seven or eight rooms for use of 
staff. Inthe preparation of plans consideration must be given 
to the building which now occupies part of the site, and which 
it is proposed to use for the reception and treatment of cases 
of scarlet fever. A block plan of the site, showing the levels, 
will be supplied on application to J. E. Povey, Clerk to the 
Council, Rochester. The new buildings, for which plans are 
now invited, must be conveniently arranged, substantia! in 
construction, but of as plain a character as possible. 
The amazing sum of 15 guineas is promised for the best set 
of plans. We are not told if this is to buy the plan outright, 
or if a professional assessor is to be called in, or whether the 
architect into whose coffers the 15 guineas are to be poured 
will be also appointed architect, nor do we hear jf this great 
premium is to merge in the commission. There is a good 
deal that a reputable architect would want to know before 
competing ! 


THE Crewe Municipal Building competition has resulted in 


favour of Mr. Henry T. Hare, on the award of Messrs. Wood: 


house and Willoughby. The first premium was £50. ‘The 
second of £25 has to be divided between Mr. Albert Dixon, 
of Leeds; Messrs. Banister Fletcher & Sons, London; and 
Messrs. Rodney & Denning, Bristol. This will provide 
£8 65. 8d. for each firm, and divided again for the separate 
members there will be some four pounds apiece. Thus the 
generosity of our municipalities reaches quite a. wide circle of 
recipients. The new buildings are to cost £14,000, and 0 
less than 45 sets of plans were received. 


THE owner of a corner site at Colwyn Bay desires to utilise 
it for first-rate business premises, and if architects desire ٥ 
enter into a competition for the work they can obtain parti- 
culars from Messrs. Brown & Son, Bank Chambers, Grimsby. 


THE Langho (Blackburn) Epileptics buildings competition. 
for which premiums of £200, £150, and £100 were offered 
has resulted as follows:—Messrs. Giles, Gough & Trollope 
Craven Street, W.C. (1); Mr. Ed. Page Howard, 39, Cursitor 
Street, E.C., and Mr. Ernest R. Dolby, s, Princes Street, 
Westminster (2); Mr. J. Smith (Smith & Cheers), Mr. F. J 
Parkinson, and Mr. Walter Stirrup, all of Richmond Terrace 
Blackburn (3). 


THE open competition amongst sanitary engineers for the 
drainage of Eaton Bray, Bedfordshire, has resulted in the 
plans prepared by Mr. J. R. Elliott, A.M.I.C.E., of Notting; 
ham, being selected, and he has accordingly been appointed 
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engineer to carry out the work. There were 15 schemes 
submitted. 


Tue Council of the Borough of Greenwich have deleted that 
line in the competition conditions for the Free Library in 
which they say they " may adopt a design from any architect 
not competing," though they still leave the item that "the 
Council shall not be bound to adopt the design judged first 
on merit, or any design." Why not, we may ask? 


سس سبح( Y‏ — 


SUNDERLAND POLICE AND FIRE 
BRIGADE COMPETITION. 


THE ASSESSOR'S AWARD. 


First PREMIATED DESIGN. 

OME time ago the Corporation decided to offer premiums 

of £100, £50, and £25 for plans for the new police 

and fire brigade buildings, which they intend to erect on a 
piece of ground in Gill Bridge Avenue and Dun Cow Street. 
The buildings are to cost about £35,000 to build, and the 


total cost will be £40,000. 
The award of the £100 premium was made to the design 


\ 


marked “ Order,” by Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, of Sunder-. 


land, associated with Messrs. Wills & Anderson, London. 

The site consisted of an irregular oblong-shaped piece of 
land in Gill Bridge Avenue and another piece, somewhat 
similar in shape, in Dun Cow Street, lying rather at a right 
angle with the first piece. - The plan has been so arranged 
that the police courts and buildings will be in the block on 
the Gill Bridge Avenue portion, which fills the space between 
the Baths and the Garrison Field, while the fire station takes 
up the Dun Cow Street section. The two of course are 
joined to each other and are really one building. The main 
elevation is in Gill Bridge Avenue The material employed 
in it will be freestone, such as is used in the Town Hall. It 
is Renaissance in style, and over the entrance to the courts 
there is to be a stone tower. In the interior of this portion 
the ground floor will contain the police station proper, detec- 
tive offices, search-rooms, cells, airing courts for prisoners, 
and all the general appurtenances of "limbo." The police 
courts, of which there are two—one for petty and the other 
for quarter sessions—are on the first floor. By this arrange- 
ment a great economy is effected in the height of the building, 
which would have had to be considerably greater had they 
been on the ground-floor, owing to the necessity of having 
plenty of height in the roof. This can be secured with 
greater ease on the first floor. Both courts are very spacious 
and airy, and have elevated galleries ati the back for the use 
of the public. They will be fitted up in hardwood in the 
most approved style, with all the necessary barristers’ and 
solicitors’ tables All entrances to the police building are 
from Gill Bridge Avenue, but there is a separate entrance for 
those—magistrates, solicitors, and others—having business 
there as distinct from the habitues of a police court who 
attend as spectators merely to hear the cases. They will 
reach the galleries by a staircase specially constructed for 
them. On the first floor there are, in close proximity to the 
courts, magistrates’ rooms, rooms for the Recorder's clerk, 
magistrates clerk, barristers, and solicitors. There are 
robing rooms, rooms for male and female witnesses, an indict- 
ment office, grand jury room, and juries' retiring rooms. 
Besides the separate entrance for the magistrates and public, 
there are also separate ones for the police and detective 
departments The second floor is taken up by the house for 
the superintendent. 

The fire station building is approached from High Street, 
and occupies all the ground where Swan's Court and Watson 
Street now stands Accommodation is provided for three or 
four engines, fire escapes, etc., on the south side, and attached 
thereto is a watch-room, where the necessary telephonic and 
fire alarm apparatus will be placed. On the west side is to 
be erected the superintendent's house, and also along the west 
and north sides are three and four-roomed firemen's houses. 
There are also the required workshops, with coal and other 
stores for the use of the engines Immediately behind the 
engine-house there is the stabling, with communication direct 
into the engine-house, so that the horses may stand harnessed 
ready to run to the engines in case of an alarm. In the centre 
1s à parade ground, and on the east side of this are stalls and 
loose boxes for horses that are resting or in hospital. On the 
second floor, over the fire station, are recreation rooms for 
the men and ample accommodation for bathing and for drying 


firemen's clothes, etc., and in the centre are polished steel 
poles from the first to the ground floors, so that the men may 
slide down when a fire call comes. | 

Just at the back of the fire station there is a hose tower, 
which will be carried up a considerable height, and will be 
fitted so that the firemen may use it for practising and for 
testing fire appliances The elevation into Dun Cow Street 
will be of Cheshire brick with stone dressings, and the whole 
of the building is to be of brick. 

The heating is to be by hot water apparatus, and special 
appliances will be fitted to ensure the adequate ventilation of 
the police courts and buildings, and attention has also been 


given which will ensure the proper lighting of the whole. 
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SONNING BRIDGES. 


T HERE are few more picturesque spots on the Thames 
than Sonning, near Reading, with its fine ancient 
bridges spanning the stream and connecting Berkshire with 
Oxfordshire. These bridges, or at least three of them, are 
threatened with destruction, the Oxfordshire County Council 
having resolved on the erection of a modern structure of 
steel and iron in their place. The “ Three Bridges" about 
to disappear make up one continuous structure, and consist 
of a wooden pile bridge 188 ft. long over the millstream 
next to the Oxford side of the islànd, four brick arches 
over a piece of meadow-land which is always flooded in 
winter, and another pile bridge ፤፤፤ ft. long across the back- 
water which runs round the island to the weir. 6 
Berks to the Oxford side across river, island, mill-stream, 
meadow, and backwater, the stretch of bridge and road 
together is about three hundred and twenty yards. The 
wooden-pile bridges are supposed to date from about 1760, 
but there is no doubt that some of the pile work is much 
older than this. The first bridges here of which there is 
any record were erected in 1130 by the Benedictine monks 
of Reading Abbey, and were for hundreds of years kept up 
by the Church. Sonning itself, the pretty village on the 
rising ground, was formerly a. bishop's see, the diocese in- 
cluding the entire counties of Berks and Wilts. The see 
was afterwards transferred to Sherborne, and thence to 
Salisbury. Sonning Bridges were the scene of a sharp 
skirmish between the Puritans and the Cavaliers in 1642. 
The structures are interesting alike from the picturesque and 
the historical point of view, and while doubtless repairs 
and improvements are needed, their destruction cannot but 
be lamented by all lovers of old landmarks.—Zloyds. 
— — a9 , 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


Dear Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a paragraph 
in the British Architect of 29th August in connection with 
the opening of the Municipal Technical School at Manchester, 
in which Mr. Cross' name alone is mentioned as architect to 
this building. | 

I write a line to say he is joint architect with me, and our 
contract with the Corporation is between the late firm of 
Spalding & Cross. 

_ I shall be glad if you will correct this notice in your next 
issue. 
Yours faithfully. 
H. SPALDING. 


—— oOo 7 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WOLLATON HALL. 
FRONT ENTRANCE. 
DRAWN BY FRED. W. C. GREGORY. 


We publish an admirable set of drawings of this interesting 
work, which were awarded a national silver medal. E 


WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE CHURCH. 
NEW MEMORIAL REREDOS. 
WALTER B. WOOD, ARCHITECT, GLOUCESTER. 


This new reredos is designed to suit its position and sur- 
roundings and so as not to interfere ‘with the view of 
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the east window. It is arranged in three compartments: the 
centre One forming a richly carved canopy, the head of 
which (in order to emphasise the central feature) is raised 
above the level of the side compartments, and is, surmounted 
by figures of angels playing musical instruments, whilst figures 
of adoring angels are placed on bracketed pedestals in the 
canopy itself on each side of the brass cross which forms the 
prominent feature which this canopy embraces. The two 
other compartments, right and left, are also panelled and 
coved at the top and finished with ornamental carved and 
pierced cornice work and cresting. At the two sides and 
between each of the compartments are canopied . niches, 
richly carved and crocketed and surmounted by crocketed 
pifinacles.. These four niches contain carved statues of :—1, 
Cireno, A.D. 1154, Rector of Wotton-under-Edge; 2, S. 
Augustine, A.D. 1154, Archbishop of Canterbury; 3, S. 
Wulstan, A.D. 1062-1095, Bishop of Worcester; 4, Richard de 
Wotton, A.D. 1326, Rector of Wotton-under-Edge. 

The reredos is constructed of English oak, and of the 
character of detail adopted in the 14th century. It has been 
executed by Mr. H. C. Frith, of Gloucester, under the imme- 
diate supervision of the architect, Mr. Walter B. Wood, of 
Gloucester, from whose designs the whole work has been 
carried into execution. A copper plate at the side carries 
the following inscription :— This reredos is erected to the 
glory of God, and in loving memory of Charlotte Sewell, who 
died zoth January, 1897. 1 | 5 


ረ 0 موو‎ 4. 


EDINBURGH (BANGOUR) ASYLUM SCHEME. 


REPORT has been received by the Edinburgh Lunacy 

. Board. from Mr. George T. Hine, consulting architect 
to. H.M. Commissioners in Lunacy, on the -plans for the 
erection of an asylum at Bangour. A suitable building of 
rubble faced with stone, it is said, can be erected for 
+£, 300,000, as compared with £,400,000 contemplated by the 
Chairman of the Board. .Mr. Hinde expresses admiration 
at the design of Mr. Hippolyte Blanc. Whatever success 
might attend the asylums designed on the villa system, he 
could say with confidence that the drawings, if carried out 
in their integrity, could not fail to produce a building which 
would be an ornament td the country and a landmark in 
the history of asylum building. The first question put to 
him was whether the plans could be modified or remodelled 
so as to reduce the total cost to a sum representing £300 
per bed. or less. He answered this in the affirmative, sub- 
ject to his correctly .interpreting their meaning as to the 
price per bed, which is to include only the cost of building, 
engineering fittings, roads, drainage, sewage tank, Architects. 
and surveyors commissions, and furnishings, and including 
the laying out and planning of the grounds, the water supply, 
railway works, and, of course, the land and attendant ex- 
penses. The second question was whether the plans could 
be adopted to brick harled. He answered that also in the 
affirmative. The third question was whether by building 
with brick harled the cost would be reduced to any, and if 
so to what, extent. In answer to this, he says that by adopt- 
ing the simplest form of brick harled treatment the cost 
might be reduced to something less than £300 per bed. 
Mr. Hine was asked to advise the Board generally in the 
matter, and he advises, first, that they adhere to stone con- 
struction, but in a less expensive form, and to modify the 
interior treatment of the different buildings, and to cut down 
the cost in all legitimate ways. By doing this a more suit- 
able form of construction than brick harled will be obtained 
at comparatively little extra cost, and much time and ex- 
pense in other ways will be saved. He also advises the 
Board to commence building operations at once by erecting 
the infirmary and administrative block. This will test the 
cost and suitability of the form of construcion recommended, 
and relieve to some extent the pressure for accommodation. 


THe Building Plans Committee of the Leeds Corporation, at 
a meeting last Friday, presided over by Mr. E. W. Batley, 
had under consideration a resolution forwarded by the Sani- 
tary Committee to the effect that no plans were to be passed 
unless every dwelling was to have a separate out-house. The 
consideration of the question was adjourned in order that it 
might be discussed at a more representative meeting of the 
Buildings Committee. ٢ 
= 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN .CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By the Author of “Summer Holidays Among the Glories 
of France.” | m 
(Continued from page 175.) 
W° now turn to the consideration of a very large group 
of churches comprised within a trapezium, whose 
lines, if traced on the map of Germany, would extend 
from the mouth of the Elbe to Dresden and Cracow on 
the west and south, and from Cracow to Königsberg and 
along the Baltic Coast to Lübeck on the east and northy 
a region where, from the scarcity of stone, brick was 
necessarily called largely into requisition. 
| In the hands of a people like the North Italians, or of 
the country about Toulouse, such a material was invariably 
handled with great skill, but the Northern Germans being, 
of all European nations, the least artistic, it is impossible 
to shut one's eyes to the fact that, despite their imposing 
dimensions, the majority of these brick churches 90 
proudly dominating the cities and towns of Holstein, 
Mecklenburg, Pommerania, Brandenburg, and Silesia, are 
vastly inferior, not only in detail, but in planning and con- 
struction, to those of the Southern States. 

As this is a region of which comparatively little is known 
in an architectural point of view, attention having been 
too exclusively concentrated on the Rhenish provinces, I 
must be pardoned for dwelling upon it at some length. 
For even if its ecclesiastical edifices fall behind those of 
other districts in grace of contour and purity of detail, 
it must be admitted that they possess much spacious 
majesty, raised as they were chiefly during the pre 
dominance of the Hanseatic League in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when their cities, like those of the 
Low Countries, had reached the zenith of their importance 
and prosperity. Nor are the many curious instances of 
modifications they present, owing to the material em 
ployed, the least interesting points in their construction. 

To some extent, the architectural shortcomings of the 
North-Eastern German churches are compensated for, 
either by the abundance of rich mediaeval and post Gothic 
furniture, that they still enshrine, despite the Reformation, 
which was perhaps more eagerly embraced here than in 
any other part of Germany directly the standard of revolt 
was raised, or by the monuments, which, in some instances, 
encrust their walls. Many of these latter are exceedingly 
ostentatious, nay, vulgar, yet they supply what is wanting, 
since the whitewashing to which not a few of these majestic 
brick interiors have been subjected to, a touch of colour. 

There are no instances of so extensive a use of brick 
for ecclesiastical purposes during pre-Reformation times in 
our own country, but in the churches of the latter part of 
the seventeenth, and in those of the eighteenth centuries, 
it was laid very largely under contribution. Red brick 
was frequently used by Wren when rebuilding the churches 
of the City after the Great Fire, and it was exposed a few 
years ago in the choir vaulting of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
when Sir W. Richmond commenced his mosaic decoration. 

A very large proportion, too, of the Gothic and Grecian 
churches built during the reign of George IV. under the 
Million Act, and of those erected by the Metropolis 
Churches Fund under Bishop Blomfield during the early 
part of our late Queen's reign, are of brick, but tha 
material was of the homeliest character, and was used, 
even by Pugin in his cathedrals of Birmingham and Lam 
beth, in the most inartistic fashion. Indeed, it was not until 
our architects began to travel and to expand their ideas 
aided in an eminent degree by the writings of Mr. Ruskin, 
that we awoke to the many beautiful forms which, in plastic 
hands, brick could be made to assume. 

I must not, however, omit to mention a few early and 
much more intelligent examples of the use of brick, as, for 
instance, Butterfield's Church of St. Thomas at Leeds, his 
costly work in Margaret , Street—excogitated about the 
same time (1848-50), the west front of the Roman Catholic 
Church at Islington, and a church built in 1840 by Wild= 
Christ Church, Streatham—which was singled out by 
Ruskin as displaying “the most perfect example of Byza 
tine within my knowledge, a gem of its kind and well worth 
a visit.” 7 

It was, however, Street's tours among these old North 
German towns of the Baltic Provinces, and the subsequent 
valuable papers read by him before the Ecclesiological ant 
other Architectural Societies, that gave an addition 
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impetus to the use of a material which, if homely, was 
capable of producing the most beautiful effects when skil- 
fully manipulated. In these papers their accomplished 
writer showed that the brick architecture of Northern 
Germany, taken in conjunction with the superior exhibition 
of it in the Lombard States, defined very distinctly the 


exterit to which brick: and -terra-cottá are admissible in good: 


architecture. ' 
. And this he made 


minster, St. Saviours, Eastbourne, and St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s, Paddington. je ب٦‎ 

Those familiar with this -remarkable series of North 
German churches, concerning which I am about to offer 


some brief and generalising remarks, will have observed: 


that brick when used for mouldings was always effective, 


but, except in some instances, whenever it has: been laid, 


under contribution for tracery or carving, it may be said 
to have demoralised the whole work. 
Starting at the north-west corner of our trapezium, we 
find Lüneburg. Next, a little to the north-east, comes 
Lübeck, and then, keeping close to the indented shores of 
the Baltic, Ratzeburg, Schwerin, Wismar, Rostock, 
Stralsund, Greifswald, Anklam, Prenzlau, Stettin, Stargard, 
Colberg, Danzig, Marienburg, Frauenberg, and Königsberg. 
Following the courses of the mighty Elbe and Oder, 
with their tributaries, the Havel and the Neisse, much in- 
teresting brick-work is encountered at. Havelberg, Stendal, 
Tangermünde, Jerichow, Brandenburg. Frankfort, Breslau, 
and Neisse, but it is only possible within the limits of this 
chapter to review in a generalising kind of way a few of 
the more important specimens. For in addition to those 
in: the list of towns given above, there are innumerable 
others in places lying off the beaten track, and which could 
only be visited by those with over-much leisure or a desire 
to thoroughly investigate the architecture of so interesting a 
region. (To be continued.) 
— صا لک مه وو‎ 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
CONGRESS AT MANCHESTER. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY THE RIGHT Hon. EARL EGERTON 
. OF TATTON. 

Y first duty is to welcome to Manchester the members 

of the Sanitary Congress We have had here recently 

a meeting to discuss the art of healing disease; we now have 
to bring before you the not less important art of prevention 
of disease. It is a truism that the foundation of health is 
pure air, pure water, pure food, and well arranged dwellings, 
and that the sound mind in the sound body is the aim of 
our Institute. Unfortunately how seldom,are all these con- 
ditions fulfilled. We have at last begun to recognise that 
we live an artificial life, and, though we cannot revert to the 
tent life of the nomad races, that many if not all diseases 
are benefited by the patients living in the open air as much 


as possible. : 


Our earliest laws on sanitary matters were given to the 
Jews by Moses, to a nation who lived in tents or tabernacles, 
and modern inquiry has ascertained that the vitality and 
longevity of the Jews is beyond that of any other nation 
among whom they have lived, from whatever cause that may 
arise. “Our position as a nation depends on our national 
health, and on the endurance and progressive force of our 
national vitality," says Dr. Richardson, and does not our 
commercial position, threatened as it is by the vigorous races 
of North America, and by the trained intellects of Germany, 


depend on our being roused to greater vigour and adapting, 


ourselves more readily to the change of circumstances pro- 


duced by the introduction of new forces, new motive powers, 


and greater facilities of locomotion. : 

۲ regret that I have neither the qualification nor training 
of an engineer or a physician to give weight to any remarks 
I may make on sanitary questions, and am unable to follow 
in the steps of my distinguished scientific predecessors who 
have taken the chair.at previous congresses. 1 can only 
speak as a landowner in a populous district, and as one 
responsible for dealing with the dwellings of the poor, and 
the buiklings on my estate connected with our farms, and 
as one who has taken a humble part in the various legis- 
lative measures which have been passed to improve the 
sanitary condition of our towns and the health of the people 
during the last forty years. 


- 


patent to us very soon after in such 
works as All Saints', Boyne Hill, St James’ Less, West- 


I can certify to the great sanitary improvements which 
have been made in the cottages, farms, and farm buildings 
in my recollection, and in the water supply of our country, 
districts—yet we have been hardly sufficiently alive to the 
storage of our rain water; the sanitary authorities still keep 
a watchful eye on the necessary supply of fresh air to our 


agricultural -buildings, the- cubical contents of our cow- 


houses, and the supply of pure milk. 

The water supply in Manchester, though drawn from two 
mountain districts, was very inadequate during the excep- 
tional drought of last summer, and the construction of the 
additional pipes from Thirlmere, which is now in progress, 
and should not be long delayed, will give an ample supply, 
to Manchester and the neighbouring districts. - 

It seems in vain to dwell om the question of pure air 


when I see the canopy of smoke daily drifting over the 


green fields of Cheshire, and sulphuretted hydrogen and 
chlorine gases affecting the vegetation for many miles round 
Widnes and Northwich. I served on the Royal Commission 
on Noxious: Vapours about twenty-five years ago, and I 
regret that their recommendations that manufacturers should 


use the best practicable means for preventing the discharge 


of all noxious gases into the air have not entirely remedied 
the injuries done to vegetation. I am afraid till a new. 
motive power which is not dependent on coal is more gener- 


.ally introduced we cannot hope to see much improvement. 


The present law, even when carried out strictly, is inade- 
quate for the purpose of controlling the ordinary consump- 
tion of coal required in works and its effects on our 
atmosphere. The larger use of gas, petroleum, and elec- 
tricity may create such an improvement in this respect as 
we cannot at present foresee. 

Manchester has constructed a network of sewers, the total 
length of which amounts to 1,700 miles. These sewers vary 
from و‎ in. in diameter to the main sewer of 14 ft. 101% in. 
The total cost for this sewage system serving all the popu- 
lation of over half-a-million has been upwards of £600,000. 
These sewers convey daily twenty-six million gallons down 
to the purification works at Davyhulme. This quantity is 
enormously increased at. times by the storm waters. At pre- 
sent the purification of this sewage is partly but incompletely 
performed in settling tanks by the help of lime and copperas, 
the clear effluent being sent into the Ship Canal, and the 
sludge being sent away to the sea beyond the Mersey bar. 
To accomplish this result à capital expenditure of over 
£ 200,000 has been incurred. In addition a large scheme, 
founded on the investigations and recommendations of the 
best chemists and engineers, provides for a series of detritus 
tanks and septic tanks, in which the insoluble mineral 
matter in the sewage will be arrested, and as much as 
possible of the organic sludge digested by anaerobic 
organisms. In this way the present large expenditure in 
chemicals will be unnecessary, and the cost of sludge 
removal greatly reduced. The effluent from these tanks will 
then pass on to 46 acres of primary zrobic bacteria beds. 
From these it will be further purified by passing on to 46 
acres of secondary beds at Flixton, and finally, if necessary, 
100 acres of land are provided to complete the purification. 
In addition to ‚the 46 acres of bacteria beds at Davyhulme 
there are also 26 acres of storm filters to be laid down 
there, which are intended to purify the occasional excessive 
flow in time of storm, and to serve also as a stand-by for 
the main bacteria beds. Thus the total capacity of the new 
works will be to deal with 126 million gallons per 24 hours. 

The scheme of these beds has been laid out as far as 
possible on broad and simple lines, so as to promote easa 
and facility of working. “The beds are, with few. excep- 
tions, of uniform shape and. dimensions, and the point of 
admission of sewage to each bed is in the centre of the 


‚longer side adjoining the supply channel, which serves as a 


rule an equal range of beds on either side, so that in general 
the distributing centres fall in pairs ópposite each other. 
Supply channels are of adequate width and gradient to per- 
mit of delivering the volume of sewage necessary for filling 
two beds at once on the same channel in the minimum re- 
quired time by gravitation to each distributing centre in the 
scheme. The sewage 15 admitted from the supply channel 
to a distributing reservoir, from which it flows over a cill 
or weir of circular form, and thence along channels cut in 
radiating form over the surface of the bacteria bed. These 
channels are lined with fine grade material. which tends to 
arrest suspended matters on its surface, and retain them 
from entering into the body of the bed. The under-drainaga 
of each bed is also laid out in radial form, the drainage 
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lines converging into a main collecting drain, which is con- 
centric with the distributing weir, and which communicates 
at each end with manholes, or at the centre with an outlet 
well, from which the discharges enter the draw-off channel. 
: The under drains are channels formed in the concrete bottom 
of the bed, covered with stoneware perforated slabs, set in 
rebates, so as to be flush with the surface of the bottom. 
The average depth of the clinkers forming the body of the 
bacteria beds is 3 ft. 4 in., each bed having a cross fall of 
214 in. and the space between the radial drainage lines 
being formed with a ridge in the centre to facilitate the 
discharge of the final drainage at the bottom. The body 
of the bacteria beds is composed of furnace clinkers from 
which the fine material has been removed by screening, and 
the coarsest material is used for covering more particularly 
the radial drainage lines, and also the concrete bottom as 
far as practicable." 
` ‘About 12 acres of beds are now in operation, and the 
following method of procedure is recommended for the 
successful working of contact beds :— 

“ (y) The bed should be worked very slowly at first, in 
order to allow it to settle down and the bacterial growths 
to form. In this way there will be less danger of suspended 
matter finding its way into the body of the bed, while the 
material is still loose and open. 

(2) The burden should not be increased till analysis 
reveals the presence of surplus oxygen, either dissolved or 
in the form of nitrates in the effluent. 

(3) Analyses of the air in the bed may usefully be made 
from time to time during resting periods. 

(4) The variations in capacity should be carefully re- 
corded. If the capacity is found to be rapidly decreasing 
a period of rest should be allowed. 

(s) Long periods of rest should be avoided during winter, 
as when deprived of the heat of the sewage the activity of 
the organisms decreases. If necessary the burden on the 
bed should then be decreased by reducing the number of 
fillings per day, rather than by giving a long rest at one 
time. 

' (6) The insoluble suspended matter should be retained on 
the surface by covering, at any rate, a portion of the latter 
“with a layer of finer material not more than 3 in. in depth. 
The suspended matter thus arrested should not be raked 
into the bed, but when its amount becomes excessive it 
should be scraped off. This should be done if possible in 
dry, warm weather, after the bed has rested some days. By 
placing the inlet and outlet penstocks (or sluices) as close 
together as possible the suspended matter will tend to con- 
centrate in their vicinity, and its removal will be facilitated." 

The total capital expenditure on sewers and purifying 
works in Manchester and neighbourhood will amount to 
£ 1,300,000, or rather less than £2 10s. per head of the 
population served. 

With regard to the other local authorities in the Mersey 
and Irwell Watershed, Alumino F'erric is used by nearly half 
the Boroughs and District Councils as a precipitant; nearly 
one-third use no precipitant at all. The Sludge is mostly 
disposed of on the land, being either given or occasionally 
sold to the farmers as manure. Rochdale, Bury, and 
Withington are also constructing new works on bacteria beds. 

I desire to call special attention to the successful working 
of the Joint Committee in Lancashire and Cheshire, and to 
press upon the Government that similar legislation to that 
which is now confined to those counties and Yorkshire should 
be extended to the whole country and made compulsory. 
The manufacturers in these counties feel that all similar 
traders in the kingdom should be compelled to treat their 
trade waste in the same way, as the cost of treatment is a 
definite charge on the cost of production and should there- 
fore be general. : 

The outlay by the manufacturers has been considerable, 
probably not less than £300,000, but the improvement of 
the river water is itself an important benefit to them when 
river water is used for manufacturing purposes. 

The Royal Commission on Sewage is of opinion “that the 
general protection of our rivers is a matter of such grave 

- concern as to demand the creation of a separate commission, 
or a new department of the Local Government Board, which 
shall be a supreme rivers authority dealing with matters re- 
lating to rivers and their purification, and which, when 
appeal is made to them, shall have power to take action in 
cases where ‘the local authorities have failed to do so." 

We have in this great city triumphs of engineering and 
mechanical art applied to various industries, but the popu- 


lation which inhabits it has, as in other large towns, de- 
generated in size and physical power from the ancestor or 
progenitor who was attracted into the town by higher wages 
from the country districts. ‘The same process is still going 
on; the large percentage of rejections from physical dis- 
abilities among those who offer themselves as recruits, even 
in Manchester itself, gives an. alarming proof of the de- 
generacy of the town population. One of our great problems 
15 to arrest this deterioration, and to make up for the 
necessary drawbacks of town life by greater care in the ' 
physical education of the young, and in teaching them the 
principles of hygiene or the preservation of health. "Though 
it is given to many of no great physical strength to succeed 
in the race of life, and by sheer brain power to triumph 
over physical weakness, yet in most cases a strong physical 
frame is necessary to supplement the endowment of the mind 
in most of the careers open to man. 

With regard to the provision of open places in our towns, 
Lord Meath has recently pointed out that, since 1883, thirty 
public gardens and playgrounds covering an area of 861 
acres have been added to the open spaces in Manchester. 
Manchester and Salford together, with a joint population of 
nearly 765,000, own sixty separate open spaces of 1,142 
acres, including 650 acres in Heaton Park recently and wisely 
acquired by the Corporation of Manchester. In addition to 
open spaces there is the improvement of the dwellings of 
the working classes, which must be met in two ways: (1) by 
clearing away the insanitary tenements and rebuilding them 
with large open spaces in the vicinity for recreation, and (2) 
by encouraging the transfer of works from the centre to the 
outskirts of the towns, and by greater facilities of locomotion 
which would enable artizans to live in the suburbs, with 
small gardens attached to their houses. In the towns the 
provision of artizans’ dwellings is complicated by the in- 
creased price of labour in their construction, which has 
doubled during the last forty years, and has made it difficult 
to build cottages, except for the higher-class artizan, to pay 
a remunerative rent, as the poorer classes cannot pay the ` 
rent demanded for model dwellings. The pulling down of 
the insanitary dwellings must be accompanied by the pro- 
vision of other dwellings in the vicinity, as otherwise the 
tendency is for those who are so dispossessed to still further 
crowd the nearest available houses, and thus add to instead 
of diminishing the evil of overcrowding. 


reer r Smeg 


SANITAKY ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS AT KIRKCALDY. 


T twenty-eighth annual congress .of the Sanitary Asso- 

ciation of Scotland opened on the 4th inst. in the 
Beveridge Hall, Kirkcaldy. 

Professor Glaister intimated that the congress had agreed 
to accept the invitation to Stranraer, and after thanking 
the congress for his election to the presidential chair, he 
delivered his opening address. 

The Presidents opening address was devoted to “ Some 
considerations respecting water supplies." At the outset 
he adverted to the importance of the subjects of water 
supply and sewage purification, especially in their relation to 
populous communities. Associated with both was the further 
question of river pollution. It was impossible in an address of 
this kind to do more than direct attention to certain aspects 
of each subject which later investigations and requirements 
suggested. 

WATER SUPPLIES. 

From the point of view of a local authority which became 
a purveyor of water, either ab initio or by purchase from 
a private company, the points of importance which must 
be taken into consideration for the supply of a large and 
increasing population were  these:—Suitability of the 
gathering ground or collecting area; sufficiency, present and 
future. of supply; storage area to be provided; protection 
against possible pollution of supply, both in collecting 
ground and in the storage and distributing reservoirs. 


RIVER SUPPLY. 

When the supply is from a river or a natural collection 
of water fed by streams, the prime question for considera- 
tion is the purity of the river and of the lake-feeding 
streams. This demands the gravest consideration of a local 
authority. Local authorities who have deliberately faced 


the contingency of stream or watershed pollution have been 
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compelled to do one of three things to obviate risks, viz. :— 
First: To buy outright the area of land which forms the 
watershed of the lake or reservoir, in addition to the lake 
itself. This is the course which Manchester took in the 
case of Thirlmere, which I visited quite recently. Second: 
To purchase the feuing rights of the watershed, as Glasgow 
did with respect to Loch Katrine and the other lochs which 
now form the extended source of supply to that city, and 
as Edinburgh has done with respect to its impounding 
. reservoir in the Talla valley. Other cities, as Liverpool 
and: Birmingham, have obtained power to acquire by agree- 
ment the watersheds of Lake Vyrnwy and of their Welsh 
scheme respectively. Third: To abstain from either out- 
right purchase or purchase of feuing nights, on the ground 
of expense. This protection, obviously, is founded upon 
serious and costly financial obligations, which in the case 
of large and wealthy cities may be carried through without 
undue hardship to the individual ratepayer. Such financial 
responsibilities, however, are not possible to smaller popu- 
lous places, not only because of the great initial outlay 
which such a step involves, but also because of the conse- 
quent heavy rating which such cost would entail The 
question which local authorities are asking clamantly at 
the present time is, Cannot the Legislature do something? 
The proposed Bill, consisting of the clauses suggested by 
the English Local Government Board, would largely effect 
the solution of the question of water supply protection. It 
appears to me that it would be a proper step for this Asso- 
ciation to assist in promoting and to secure, if possible, a 
similar Bill and Act of Parliament for Scotland. Bound 
up in the question of suitability of collecting ground, where 
the source of supply is a river, is a series of questions, 
some of which may now be touched upon. Where the river 
in question has attained some dimensions before it is tapped 
for supply it is most likely to have received different con- 
tingent additions of pollution, which, although it may be 
they do not make the river unseemly in appearance, may 
* prove an absolute danger to the water consumers, unless 
efficient filtration is used. The question then arises, What 
is the obligation of one local authority to a second authority 
which takes its water supply from a river which, in its 
course, passes through the jurisdiction of both? By the 
enforcement of the common law rule in Scotland no riparian 
authority or owner is entitled to destroy for primary pur- 
poses the water of a stream as it passes through its juris- 
diction or through his lands to the down-stream users. It 
may be suggested that the difficulty can easily be solved 
by cessation of the practice of taking water from such a 
river for potable purposes. But it must be borne in mind 
that while in practice such, in not a few instances, is a 
matter of choice or expediency, or that sources of. pollution 
have become established since the institution of the water- 
works, in a great many cases such a source is a matter of 
necessity. 


SUFFICIENCY OF SUPPLY. 


Sufficiency of supply is the next desideratum in the estab- 
lishment of a water supply, in point of importance, since 
before sufficiency of supply must come purity of quality. 
Further, the sufficiency must have reference not only and 
especiallyto present needs, but also to the needs of the 
future. This lesson has been brought home to different 
communities in different ways. Glasgow originally tapped 
a store of water from a series of lochs which could from 
time to time, as Circumstances demanded. be added to those 
primarily tapped. The time did come when such extensions 
had to be made, and leading channels to be duplicated. 
Manchester found a sufficient supply in Thirlmere, 9o miles 
from the city, but the time has already arrived when the 
main channels from the lake to the city are barely adequate 
to carry the supplies to its increasing population. Liver- 
. pool originally tapped a supply which rapidly became in- 
adequate, and which could not be extended, and it had to 
find à new and abundant supply in Lake Vyrnwy, 68 miles 
away. And Birmingham has had to make an excursion into 
the watersheds of the Welsh rivers, the Flan and the 
Claerven. In all of these cases phenomenal increases of 
population and of demands for manufacturing purposes 
have compelled the foregoing provisions. But the question 
of sufficiency assumes still more importance, relatively, in 
the case of smaller populous places, whose supplies, ob- 
tained from water artificially impounded in reservoirs, are 
directly and mainly derived from the rainfall. The size of 
reservoirs to be constructed is determined by the amount in 
gallons to be supplied per head of population per day; 


the mean annual, and the maximum and minimum, rainfall 
of the district of a series of years, and upon the dry weather 
and mean flow of any streams that are impounded; com. 
pensation water; and the number of days’ supply to be 
stored. While in the case of the average river a storage 
capacity of 80 to 100 days may be held to be reasonably 
sufficient, it seems to me that a much larger number of 
days supply is required in a supply which depends very 
immediately and almost entirely upon the rainfall, becauie 
of its fitful incidence. 


۱ RURAL Districts SUPPLY. 

Strict attention ought to be paid to the supplies of 
villages, hamlets, farms, and other isolated houses. Ik is 
not far from the truth to say that many places and houses 
of this kind are very imperfectly provided with a wholesome 
and adequate supply, due in large measure to the prohibitory 
cost of installation rather than to the want of available 
sources of supply. The Public Health (Water) Act, 1878, 
which was passed for England, was intended to meet the 
needs of small groups of houses and single houses; but it 
would appear to have signally failed to effect the object 
desired. According to the Act, no new house can be occu- 
pied until it is duly certified that a satisfactory supply of 
water is within, or has been provided within, reasonable 
reach. Notwithstanding this enactment, however, certificates 
are frequently granted where both the supply and the dis- 
tance are most unsatisfactory. A very common source of 
supply of isolated houses is a rivulet, field drain, or spring. 
But contamination of our small streams is, perhaps, except 
in sparsely populated parts of the country, as general as it 
is of our larger rivers; therefore, it is not an uncommon 
experience to find the water used in isolated cottages more 
or less contaminated, and liable to graver contamination at 
any time. It has been urged, in view of this, why should 
not the rainfall which, in the circumstances in which such 
houses are situated, falls in a more or less pure condition, 
be utilised? This is by no means impossible; and whether 
other likely sources of supply prove awanting, it should 
be utilised. To utilise a supply from this source, however, 
involves a cleanly-kept roof-collecting surface and storage 
against the time of drought. The separation of the first 
washings of the roof from the later and cleaner flow can 
be readily effected by the use of a Roberts’ separator. A 
roof covered with slate, or even with stone slabs, offers a 
collecting surface which may be kept cleanly. But under 
no circumstances should water for potable purposes le 
collected from galvanised iron roofs, or be stored in zinc 
lined cisterns, owing to the risks of zinc poisoning, which, 
from this reason, has originated on more than one occasion. 
Until the conditions named, however, the rainfall so collected 
is little likely to produce harmful consequences upon the 
consumers; and certainly not if cooked. The difficultes 
of supply to single houses and to small groups of houses 
ordinarily resolve themselves into those of prime cost and 
management. In this connection, it seems to me that when 
the owner of a cottage experiences great difficulty in pro- 
curing a sufficient supply he ought to be able to seek advice 
from the sanitary authority, and that such advice should be 
freely given. 


COUNTY COUNCILS AND WATER SUPPLY. 

In view of the duties and obligations of District and County 
Councils respecting water supplies, it may be asked if the time 
has not now arrived when information should be collected, 
and collated by each county, regarding the different classes 
of water supply existent within its area of jurisdiction for the 
supply of its own constituents, and of the water-collecting areas 
within its confines, and of local authorities outside the ۳ 
diction, and when an official map on the large scale should 
be prepared tQ show at a glance these different sources, 
whether as wells, natural lakes, impounded reservoirs, OF 
rivers with their watersheds. This information, together with 
a reference book of analyses obtained from different users, 35 
far as such are available, and. as time went on, the sources 
of existent. pollution or of likely pollution would constitute 8 
body of facts of the most inestimable value. 11 would enable 
local authorities, for example, quickly to perceive what tracts 
of country were already utilised as sources of supply, and 
what were still available. This has been done, I am aware, 
to some extent in certain individual counties, but it ought ٥ 
be done by each county. 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION. l 
Let me now direct your attention to certain consideration 
arising out of the development of schemes for purification © 
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sewage. While by the term sewage purification may be meant 
the removal from sewage in a more or less efficient manner 
of those impurities which have been contributed to otherwise 
more or less clean water, and the restoration to a water-way 
of an effluent which consists more or less of clean water, the 


modes of removal of the polluting ingredients have compelled. 


much of the ingenious attention of man. The need for purifi- 
cation of sewage has arisen owing to the clamant demand for 
the restitution of our water-ways to their natural condition 
from that of inky or noisome sewers. It is unfortunate, to 
my mind, that the different methods of purification which 
have stood the tests of time and experience should each have 
received almost exclusive consideration by its enthusiastic 
supporters and advocates. It ought to be clear that the ques- 
tion of sewage purification is' not an academic or abstract 
question, but is pre-eminently a practical one, and that it is 
not the precise process which is the prime consideration, but 
the product which is the result of the process. As I said on 
a former occasion elsewhere, “ the efficiency of any scheme 
for any given place depends primarily upon its practicability 
or applicability, and in this term practicability or applicability 
are locked up many important considerations. . . . Itis 
demonstrably clear that in the installation of any scheme of 
purification in any given place, every circumstance must be 
duly taken into account, be weighed, and be considered with 
reference to its practicability and applicability to that place, 
and these again in relation to economy and efficiency. After 
all has been said, the difference in practical efficiency between 
any of the schemes of purification is not sufficiently great to 
warrant, even in the case of a large populous centre, the 
expenditure of fabulous sums of money in the installation of 
any one system over another, since in the long run 
the whole question of installation. of any one system 
in any given place in which a certain set of cir- 
cumstances exist must be made with reference to these 
factors—practicability and applicability, economy and effi 
ciency. . . . The primary object of any scheme for puri- 
fication is to purify so that neither prejudice to the public 


health nor loss of amenity of a stream may result. But how. 


this purification is to be attained must surely be subject to 
many important factors, such as cost of structural installation, 
cost of working and maintenance, easy modes of disposal of 
sludge, facilities for acquiring land, suitable in kind and 
extent where filtration is part of the process, and easy disposal 
of the effluent. . . . While it may be perfectly true that 
more than one scheme might be applied to any given place, 
if viewed regardless of expense, those in charge of the dis- 
bursements of public monies are unquestionably bound to 
consider the question solely from the point of view of the 
greatest efficiency coupled with the greatest economy, and not 
especially with reference to the abstract intrinsic merits of 
any one scheme over another." The two tests by which, in 
my opinion, any given method of purification may be best 
tried are these, viz.:—The intrinsic worth of the method 
when in operation under the most favourable circumstances, 
and its applicability to the place in question. Even at the 
best measures of purification are but measures of com- 
promise, and most of them are competent when properly 
devised and worked to remove the bulk of impurity from 
sewage, and the balance of impurity which reaches our water- 
ways in the effluent may safely be left to nature's processes 
without risk of harm. I am not sure that in these later days 
the tendency is not to attempt to do too much in purification 
in view of the natural state of our rivers in normal conditions. 
But one thing is certain—viz., that the term purification «as 
applied to sewage would now seem to have different and signifi- 


cant meanings depending upon the point of view of the indivi- 


dual user of the term. Those who adopt the definition which I 
have given are likely to be satisfied with a reasonable measure 
of purification—viz., the restitution to a waterway of an 
effluent which consists of more or less clean water. But 
where the effluent is to enter a river which is the source Jf a 
water supply. there are those who seem to read into the term 
purification the conversion of sewage into the rank of a potable 
water; in other words, that the burden incumbent upon the 
purifier is to metamorphose the sewage into a water fit for 
primary purposes, and so assist in lightening the labours of 
the water purveyors, who will or must get their potable sup- 
plies from a river which receives sewage effluents, themselves 
to adopt the requisite measures to befit it for potable use. 
This difference of opinion as to what is, or ought to be, meant 
by the term purification of sewage has raised somewhat acutely 
the question of the need for a standard or standards of purity 
of effluents Some have strenuously advocated a uniform 
standard for all effluents, irrespective of sewage composition 


or local circumstances. This, to my mind, is as unwise as it. 
is inexpedient One of the reasons which justifies its inex- 
pediency is the differences, in a series of cases, of the relative 


proportion of effluent to the normal flow of the river into 


which the former is to be put. Obviously, where the effluent 
bears only a small proportion to the riverflow, a lower 
standard of purity would be justifiable than would be the case 
where the proportion stood much higher. 


SEWER VENTILATION. 


Mr. W. Dunlop Brown, county sanitary inspector, Buteshire, 
discussed the question, “Should sewers be ventilated by the 
house drains?" He answered in the affirmative. The 
admitted object of a system of drainage was to remove all 
domestic and other sewage from its source to a place of safety 
as quickly and inoffensively as possible. His proposal that 
they should ventilate their sewers by means of the house 
drain would be looked upon as rank heresy, but he hoped 
it would give rise to discussion. Ventilation through the 
houses, he held, would be more effectual, as each house would 
act as a shaft and replace the foul sewer air by a compara- 


. tively fresh and innocuous atmosphere. 


Mr. Peter Fyfe, sanitary inspector, Glasgow, said there 
were some good features about Mr. Brown's suggestions, 
although inquiry as to the condition of the air in the house 
drain as against the condition of the air in the sewer would 
require to be scientifically settled before the association could 
come to a conclusion on the matter. 

Mr. Gilbert Thomson said that if house drains were made 
thoroughly tight, he did not care what passed through them. 
Mr. Brown's proposal was perhaps a little ahead of time. If 
he were building a new city where he could inake sewers and 
drains according to his own ideas, he would be strongly in- 
clined to adopt Mr. Brown's view. In the present state of 
affairs he would hesitate to accept it, but it was the ideal 
towards which they should strive. | 


Tne ATMOSPHERE OF WORKSHOPS AND FACTORIES. 


Dr. James B. Young, Edinburgh University, read a paper 
on “ Provision for and Maintenance of a Wholesome Atmos- 
phere in Buildings, Factories, Workshops, etc." He said it 
was unnecessary, if not actually harmful, to moisten the in- 
coming air. The idea was imported from America, where 
much has been done in the department of practical ventila- 
tion. In America, owing to the dryness of the atmosphere, it 
was found necessary to moisten the incoming fresh air, other- 
wise the voices of the speakers in large halls, etc., were 
affected owing to the dry air parching the throat and larynx. 
Our atmosphere was such as to render moistening quite un- 
necessary. For public buildings no system of ventilation with 
which he was acquainted could keep their atmosphere down | 
to the limit proposed by De Chaumont, namely, a “ permis- 
sible respiratory impurity " of two parts of carbonic acid per 
10,000 of air, 2.e., a “total impurity," qua carbonic acid, of 
six parts per 10,000. As regarded factories and workshops, 
it was evident that in many factories the means provided must 
be not only for general ventilation, but especially for tha 
removal of noxious fumes, dust, etc. In such circumstances © 
the standard of purity could not be based merely on the 
amount of carbonic acid present in the air of thefactory. For 
ordinary workshops, where such industries as tailoring, print- 
ing, . bookbinding, dressmaking, etc. were carried on, a 
standard of purity in terms of carbonic acid should be fixed. 
The difficulties of ventilation there were not great, and the 
necessary means need not be very expensive. One thing 
which had frequently struck him was that means of ventila- 
tion which were amply sufficient had been in many workrooms 
provided, but were not made use of, or only when the atmos- 
phere became unbearable to some of the workers more sensi- 
tive than their neighbours. Whatever means were adopted 
they should be the simplest consistent with efficiency, and 
ishculd be in charge of some responsible person, whose duty 
it should be to see that they were properly used. If a 
standard of air purity was prescribed and enforced, employers 
of labour would in self-protection see that the means of venti- 
lation were regularly and properly used. 

The President said the difficulty was not to institute 
measures of ventilation, but to see that they were carried out 
It might happen that there was some particular person in the 
fartory who did not like what was called fresh air. and who 
stopped the ventilating operations. The whole history of 
sanitary legislation in reference to Factory and Workshops 
Acts had determined that they had very often to protect the 
working man against himself. (Applause.) In the sugges- 
tion of a standard four things were required—(1) A minimum 
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standard in terms of carbonic acid; (2) that appropriate 
means of ventilation should be instituted to keep to that 
minimum ; (3) that the owner or occupier of the workshop 
should be charged with the obligatory duty of seeing that the 
ventilation is carried out ; and (4) that inspectors of workshops 
should be compelled periodically to test the air just as they 
took samples of adulterated goods for analysis. 

Mr. Peter Fyfe, Glasgow, contended that the limit of cubic 
space in underground workshops was too low, and led to 
difficulties in getting proper ventilation. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


HE foundation stone of the Exmouth Cottage Hospital 

was laid on the 3rd inst. by Lady Rolle. The building 

will cost nearly £ 4,000, exclusive of the enclosing and laying 
cut of the ground and the furnishing of tbe hospital. 


BUILDING operations on a large scale are about to be com- 
menced at Orpington. Plans are being prepared for the crec- 
tion of about 250 more houses on the Perry Hall estate, while 
about fifty others are to be built in the Lower Road. ‘These 
operations are largely due to the fact that the railway exten- 
sions in the locality are approaching completion. 


THE Wolverhampton Town Council having applied to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 43,500 for 
purposes of the town hall and public offices, 43,229 for street 
improvement in Newhampton Road, and £3,000 for the rew 
covered market, Mr. M. K. North, M.I.C.E., has held an 
inquiry on behalf of the Board at the town hall. 


ANOTHER home for the aged poor and infirm has been opened 
at High Barnes, Sunderland, by the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. The total length of the new building. which has cost 
£,14,000, is 220 ft., and it will accommodate from 150.to 200 
old people. Dr. Preston, in opening it, paid a high tribute 
to the generosity of the non-Catholics of all denominations 
in contributing towards the cost of its construction. 


A NEW Congregational church in Greenbank Road, Easton, 
Bristol, was opened yesterday week. ‘It replaces a smaller 
chapel in Castle Green, and has been erected by Messrs. G. 
Humphrevs & Sons, of Bristol, from the designs of Mr. 
Frank Wills, of the same city, and the total cost has been 
about £5,000. The building is of brick, and, including 
galleries, it will provide seating accommodation for about 800 
persons. 


THE Morecambe Queen Victoria Cottage Hospital (cost, 
£3,000) was opened on Tuesday by the Earl of Lathom. 
Hitherto the nearest hospital has been at Lancaster, necessi- 
tating a journey of over three miles by horse ambulance in 
case of illness or injury; the new building will, therefore, 
prove of the greatest convenience to visitors and residents in 
Morecambe and Heysham. 


THE foundation stone was recently laid on the hillside above 
Cwmdonkin Park, Swansea, of a convalescent home, to be 
used in connection with the Swansea Hospital. Having a 
south-west aspect, the building will be approached from 
Terrace Road. The home consists of three blocks. The 
centre one is the administration block, and on either side, 
approached by open corridors, are two ward blocks, one for 
men and one for women. On the ground floor.of the adminis- 
trative block is the entrance-hall, with waiting and staff rooms. 
large dining-hall (for use of all patients), with kitchens and 
offices in close proximity, and a loggia in front running the 
whole length of the room. On the first floor are arranged 


Ledrooms for the staff and nurses, with bathroom, lavatories, 


etc. The accommodation provided in each ward block is a 
large dayroom, a ward for ten beds, bathrooms and lavatories, 
with verandahs running the whole length of the buildings. 
This provides accommodation for twenty patients The work 
generally will be of local stone, with brick quoins and rough 
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cast. The top floor of the administrative block will have 
the walls covered with red Broseley tiles, and the roofs will 
be covered with terra-cotta slates. The architect is Mr, 
Glendinning Moxham, and the contractor Mr. Griffith Davies, 


THE trustees of Bramall Congregational Church, Hazel 
Grove-cum-Bramall, propose to erect a new church and school. 


THE scheme for East Finchley Baptist Church and Schools 
consists of a spacious church, designed with nave and aisles 
and transepts and choir with three vestries, the seating all 
radiating on a circular plan from the pulpit. Accommodation 
is given for 764 adults on ground floor (including 72 in end 
gallery), or a mixed congregation of about 870 persons A 
tower is placed at the corner of the church, which will stand 
at the corner of two roads, the Great North Road and 
Creighton Avenue. The schools, which have now been 
opened, are of two storevs, consisting of a large hall with 
eight class rooms at the sides, partitioned off from each other 
by sliding panelled partitions, so arranged that the whole 
school can be thrown open into one large hall for use as a 
chapel until the new chapel is erected, and one at end 
opposite the platform, two front entrances and two staircases 
up to galleries on three sides to be used for classes Two 
very large seniors class rooms in the rear, and a large infants 
room, etc., and kitchen. The buildings are faced in front 
with split flints, with stone dressings. The architects are 
George Baines. F.R.I.B.A., and R. Palmer Baines, 5, 
Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C. The contract for the 
schools is 4 
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TRADE NOTES. 
THE additions to the Thornhill District Hospital, Dumfries- 
shire, are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shor- 
lands’ patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues, 
and patent exhaust roof ventilators, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


THE Glasgow Parish Council have placed an order for a large 
clock and two bells with Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., Whit- 
church. Salop, to be placed in the tower of the new hospital, 
Stobhill. It will strike the hours and ding-dong quarters, 
and show time upon four illuminated dials, eleven feet in 
diameter. 


THE same firm has just erected a clock (three dials) at the 
Bradford Arms Hotel, Knockin, near Oswestry, and are also 
erecting clocks at Moreton Saye Church, Market Drayton; 
Hoole Hall, Chester; Pell Wall Hall, Market Drayton; and 
Myddle Church, Shrewsbury. 
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JOTTINGS. 


OWING to the rapid and remarkable growth of Vickerstown 
and Vickersdale, Walney Island, the "arrow Schoo. ۵ 
have been obliged to largely increase their school 7 
modation. On Saturday afternoon a new school, to accom- 
modate 700 children, and costing nearly 49,000, was 
opened; and it is probable that another will soon have: 
to be erected to accommodate the children of Vickersdale. 


THERE is a tree that grows in Mexico called the “ chijol," or 
stone tree. It is of enormous proportions, both in circum 
ference and height: It has a number of branches spreading 
out widely and carrying leaves of a yellowish-green colour. 
The wood is extremely fine, and easily worked in a green 
state. The most remarkable thing about it is that after being 
cut the wood gets gradually harder, and in the course of a 
few years it is absolutely petrified, whether left in the open 
air or buried in the ground. From this timber houses can 
be built that would in a few years become completely ۴ 
proof, and would last as long as though built of stone.— 
Cassell's, 
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THE ART OF OMISSION, 


HE art of conversation has been said to largely consist in 
the knowledge of when to be silent. -The man who 


talks well, but who alwavs bores because he continues to talk, : 
In like manner, but with almost : 
more truth, the art of designing very largely depends on the ` 


is well known to everyone. 


knowledge of when it is best to refrain from designing. 
And here is the cardinal failing of most modern buildings. 
A careful study of the great bulk of work of tó-day shows us 
feature piled on feature, a restless attempt to cover every foot 


of wall surface with pilaster, column, pediment, architrave, and . 


break, till the wearied eve seeks the first blank space with a 
sigh of relief. And yet all of us know the absolute boredom 
of the man who always tnes to be clever and to impress 
his hearers, who always has a good anecdote to tell, and 
who can cap any story told by another. But the egotism 
of the designer is perhaps even worse. We can avoid 


the bore, but not the building; do what we can, it confronts ' 


us in our streets, looks down on us with its vacuous ex- 


pression, or helps to rob the country stretch of its character. . 
‘And yet the avoidance of the fault is easy—a little study 


of our surroundings and the conviction that a feature must 
not only be good, but ın keeping with its neighbours. To 
obtain the best result in a narrow street frontage it is neces- 
sary not only to design a building. but to consider the design 
of the buildings between which it is placed. Such 
a building can never be seen and judged by itself, 
except on paper. Its true value as a design depends on its 
relative fitness as a, part of 4 general design. And that build- 
ing which enables its neighbours to look their best is surely 
more satisfactory than the building which, however fine by 


itself, is out of keeping with its position and site. 
And so in the country it is always better to help to em- 


phasise the natural beauties of a site than to call away atten- 
tion from them by an attempt, successful though it muy be, 
to produce what in itself is fine architectural design. 
The height or length of a building is frequently best deter. 
mined by its site ‘The building placed on a rocky and 
mountainous site may be made lofty and imposing in vain, 


since man cannot successfully compete with nature. Such a- 


buiiding should be low and unobtrusive, not seeking to call 
away attention from its surroundings. On the other hand, the 


building situated on a plain may well be girt with towers, and 


stately in its dignified and imposing design, the point to be 
emphasised being that nature herself settles the keynote of 
the whole design. 

When we study such a building as Chelsea Hospital we 
can truly ^v *hat silence may be golden, and speech only 
silver, ye. we know that the same mind conceived the ever- 


changing curves and richly columned outlines of the cam- 


paniles of St. Paul, and wish that more designers of the day 
read the lessons so abundantly taught by the past. 
Our system of competitions doubtless has a good deal to 


answer for in this matter of restlessness and fussiness in design. - 


Promoters of competitions perhaps neither know nor care 
Pay اہ‎ about this, viz., that they lose quality in their archi- 
tecture by the competitive conditions under which it is pro- 
duced. The designs which are going to be hung up side-by- 
side and compete with each other for precedeace inevitably 
take on a certain ad captandum quality which does not make 
for fine architecture. And, often enough, one may note that 
where a capable artd discerning assessor has placed a really 
good architectural design at the top of the list, and recom- 
mended it for execution, the promoters have received his 
award with certain misgiving, which has afterwards been 
pretty strongly reflected in the local feeling generally. 
Reserve in architecture is just one of those qualities which 
.the uneducated public little value, unless it be in a gaol! 
“And we should imagine Somerset House and Newgate 
do not appeal largely to the general public. As we have 
so often pointed out, the hope of our future is in the 
younger men who may refuse to be driven from their efforts 
to go good work by the stress of modern competition, and 
who may be determined to realise the immense value of 
judicious reserve in architectural design. This reserve may 
apply to the picturesque country cottage no less than the 


town hall or' tke church, and if it can be combined with 
genuine interest of proportion and detail, we are assured 
of a fine result. So long as this reserve is not construed 
into an-affectation of baldness and does not degenerate inta 
absolute negation, one should ever hold it in view as one 
of the finest qualities we can embody in our architecture. 


سس سا سرد سس | 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


W* are glad to hear that the improvement in the health 
of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., is being well main- 

tained. He is able to take frequent drives in the district 

around bis house, Yattendon Court, near Newbury. . 


E 


IT is stated that " the Government has prepared a plan Y for 
the reconstruction of the Campanile of St. Mark's at an 
estimated cost of two million lire, of which one million is 
already collected, and that the new Campanile will have the 
advantage of the old site, but is to be modified in the upper 
extremity. It was the upper extremity which was in many 
ways the best part of the old one, so we are wondering what 
the new, old, altered Campanile will be like! 


THE Zrish Builder says “ب‎ We wonder what the citizens of 
Dublin are thinking of to tolerate the erections of the 
hideous structures now being built by the Corporation in the 
very centre of some of our leading streets. We understand 
they have something to do with the new electric lighting 
system, and we presume they are more or less essential to 
its well being, but surely they need not have been so 
obtrusive. The ornamental glass and iron stations of the 
Paris Metropole Railway (an underground "tube") are not 
in all points things of beauty, but they are models of what 
can be done inexpensively to produce sightly structures of 
that kind in a thoroughfare. Certain it is that in no other 
city but Dublin would such wanton vandalism as the Corpora- 
tion is perpetrating be tolerated." 


Ir you can have the site for nothing, why not build an hotel? 
At Salers we understand. if you will undertake to build and 
run an hotel you may have the ground for nothing, and also 
a certain amount of building material. The Town Council 
of that place is modern and alive to the possibilities of their 
neighbourhood. ۱ 


IT is complained that if free libraries are placed in promi- 
nent good thoroughfares, the people inhabiting the back 
streets will not utilise them. This does not appear to us a 
very good argument against the improvement of the best 
thoroughfares by the erection of public buildings. It would 
surely do the people in back streets a benefit to attract them 
out of them. 


- 


sene‏ ی 


WE suppose the generälity of architects do not trouble them- 
selves to anv great extent with the details of shoring and 
underpinning. The designing of this sort of construction is 
as à rule left to the builder. Should this be the case a 
certain amount of 'caution is necessary, as the courts of law 
have decided that in case of accidents during underpinning 
operations the architect is liable unless the responsibility is 
previously agreed to be taken by the builder. A case in 
point was the verdict brought against Mr. Abraham for man- 
slaughter after a noted fall of a house in the Strand in 1853. 
A reliable text book on the subject may be said to fill a long 
vacant gap in the librarv of an architect. Especially is this 
so in the case of the student desirous of becoming acquainted 
with all the details of the subject, and who has either to glean 
various scraps heie and there from ponderous works on con- 
struction or to expend much time and labour inspecting and 
measuring actual examples Mr. T. R. Farrow, F.R.I.B.A., 
has rendered us a distinct service in editing the 3rd edition 
of C. Haden Stocks’ “Shoring and Underpinning.” This 
handy little book contains in a clear. concise form full parti- 
culars of the «design of shores and methods of under- 
pinning ruinous and dangerous structures. The various 


‘formule for working out the scantlings of the various pieces 


of construction are also given, but, as pointed out in Chap. V.. 
owing to the unhomogeniety of timber the sizes thus obtained 
have nearly always to be increzsed, and in the case of needle 
shoring it is advised that whole timbers (/.c., about 13 inches 
by 13 inches) be used. Chap VT. on the shoring and under- 


pinning of medieval buildings, contains a most interesting 
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account of the restoration of Grosmont Church, in Monmouth- 
shire, which was carried out by Mr. J. P. Seddon, F.R.I.B.A. 
It appears that Mr. Seddon had some difficulty in inducing 
the authorities to carry out the work, which was urgently 
necessary, Owing to one of the oldest inhabitants of the village 
recollecting that the structure had been in the same state 
ever since he first saw it, and by some extraordinarily subtle 
process of reasoning deduced this valuable conclusion, viz., 
that as the tower had never fallen in his time, it was never 
going to fall! The drawings and diagrams which illustrate 
the book are adequate and clear, and altogether it is a little 
handbook which we would recommend every student to 
become possessed of. 


A FINE piece of sculpture by Frampton was refused at Notting- 
ham some time since because it was only a plaster, and now 
we find Frampton's bust of East refused at the Tate Gallery. 
In this latter case there may be some technical difficulty in 
Sir ٢ Tate's conditions, but at Nottingham we cannot 
account for the refusal at all. 


AT the Sanitary Congress at Manchester last week, Mr. E. T. 
Hall, architect, read a paper on “Sanatoria for consump- 
tives," Mr. Cecil Hardy, architect, Manchester, spoke of " the 
provision and construction of Sanatoria for pulmonary tuber- 
culosis," as did also Mr. A. W. S. Cross, architect, London. 


Mr. E. PunNELL HoOLEY, the county surveyor of Nottingham- 
shire, confidently states that he can make perfectly tarred 
slag roads at the present cost of an equal quantity of ordinary 
granite or syenite material untarred, that the cost of consoli- 
dation will be about one-half the present cost, and that the 
life of the road will be at least five, if not more, times as great 
as the present road ; whilst, from the general public point of 
view, the great reduction, if nct the total abolition, of dust, 
mud, the prevention of the irritation that is caused by con- 
stantly repairing roads, and the improved sanitary condition 
of the roads themselves, will be almost inestimable. 


AN improvement is shortly to be effected by the Fylde Pier 
Company at the central pier, which is to be widened to double 
its present width. Mr. Knill Freeman, A.R.I.B.A., of Bolton, 
is the architect for the work, and the engineers for the iron- 
work are Messrs. Dryden, Preston. The Town Council have 
passed the plans, contracts will soon be let, and it is expected 
that the work will be completed in time for next season. 
The total cost is estimated at 412,000. A new toll-house 
and a glass-roofed arcade, with shops and offices, is also to 
be built. A remarkable feature will be a promenade on the 
roof of the arcade at the suggestion of the manager, Mr. 
Robt. Bickerstaffe. 


AT the meeting of the St. Helens Water Committee the other 
day, the water engineer, Mr. J. J. Lackland, raised a point of 
interest to plumbers. A Bolton plumber applied for permis- 
sion to do work at St. Helens, and said he was prohibited by 
his operatives’ society from employing a St. Helens man cn 
the work. He had to send his own workmen. Mr. Lackman 
said the question was whether the Water Committee t5o were 
to be bound by the rules of the operatives’ society. ‘The 
matter was adjourned for inquiries, the chairman remarking, 
in answer to a question, that if a St. Helens plumber wished to 
do work in another town he would have to gain the necessary 


permission. 


Mn. G. GORDON JENKINS, A.M.I.C.E., has reported to the 
Aberdeen City District Lunacy Board on a scheme for the 
treatment and disposal of the sewage of Kingseat Asylum, at 
a cost of about £100,000. 


Tue Housing of the Working Classes Committee of the 
L.C.C. held a special committee meeting at Spring Gardens 
on Tuesday, when the report of the architect presenting work- 
ing drawings. specifications, etc., regarding the blocks of 
dwellings to be erected in the Clerkenwell Road and Leather 


Lane frontages of the Reid's Brewery Estate was considered. 


Mr. Tnos. M. RickMAN has taken Mr. E. J. Burr, who has 
assisted him many years in his business as a surveyor, into 
partnership. | ۱ 

IT is said that a piece of sculptured marble found in Colne 


Park, Essex, is pronounced at the British Museum to be a 
portion of the Parthenon frieze. 


THE mono-railway to Dover, over which trains are to run at 
110 miles an hour, is to be supported by the Town Councils 
of Rochester and Chatham. 


“ MITCHELL'S Elementary Building Construction” has been 
issued in a new edition (at 3s.) by Mr. Batsford, so as to 
bring it well up to date. In this edition an endeavour has 
been made not only to more fully satisfy the requirements of 
the latest syllabuses in building construction of the Board of 
Education and other examining bodies. but at the same time 
to make the work of even more use than hitherto to those 
engaged in actual practice. Extensive additions and amplifi- 
cations to both letterpress and illustrations have been made 
in order to bring the work thoroughly up to date and in line 
with current practice. The number of pages has been in 
creased by 57 and the illustrations by 50, bringing the total 
of the latter up to no less than 1,000. Important additions 
and improvements have been made to the chapters on brick: 
work, masonry, girders, joints in carpentry, floors, roofs, and 
joinery, whilst the notes and memoranda in the chapter on 
building quantities have been made more generally useful. 
There is no doubt this now forms a very complete and useful 
handbook, which no student should fail to possess. 


WE have not seen a concrete laying machine at use in this 
country, but one is described of 9 tons weight which delivers 
about 200 cubic yards of concrete per day. As the machine 
travels down the street a man swings a boom slowly to and 
fro so as to cover the entire width of the street with the 
proper thickness of concrete. Inclined planes are placed on 
each side of the front pair of wheels, and the cement, snd, 
gravel, and stone are carried or wheeled up and dumped wo 
a box. When the proper proportions have been deposited 
the bottom is opened bv a lever and the materials fall upon 
the conveyor belt, which carries them up to the head of a 
shoot, through which they are discharged into the mixer. As 
the concrete emerges from the mixer it falls upon the second 
conveyor belt, from which it falls directly upon the street 
surface.—Zngineer and Iron Trades’ Advertiser. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


AA 


EW baths, general offices, and tramways offices are to be 
competed for at Liverpool, with premiums of ¿£300. 
£200, and £100, for the three best designs, which are to 
become the property of the Corporation. January 12th i5 
the day for sending in, and conditions, plans, etc., are to be 
obtained from Mr. Ed. R. Pickmere, the Town Clerk. 


THE Barnsley School local competition, for which there were 
و‎ competitors, has resulted as follows — 1st (£25 premium). 
design No. 7—Mr. E. W. Dyson, C.E., Eastgate, Bamsley 
and (£15), design No. 1—Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, 
Regent Street, Barnsley; and 3rd (£10), design No. 57 
Messrs. G. Moxon & Scn, Church Street, Barnsley. 


A COMPETITION is promised of plans for a new hospital for 
Melbourne, to cost £150,000. 


DURBAN Town Hall, to be erected in the Town a 
to cost £250,000, and it is probable an assessor will $ 
six competitors in the first competition, with three premium 


of £500, £300, and £200. 


A MEMORIAL for Strathcona and South African soldiers ' 
the subject for a competition. The proposed 27 
Dominion Square, Montreal, and the cost £5,000 0 4900. 
A model may be sent instead of or in addition to drawings 
but, failing a model, a perspective must be sent. The pe 
miums are £so and £25, which, we hope, does net ri 
in commission? An expert is to be called in to âl 
Committee in selection, and the designs are to be 5 ا‎ 
hands of the Honorary Secretary (Peers Davidson) 9Y 0 
November. The chairman of Committee on Design 5 
Hon. Senator Geo. A. Drummond. 


: - . . > e . | : ston 
- THE exhibition of drawings executed in the recent compere 


for municipal buildings at Crewe was opened in tha 
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operative Hall, Co-operative Street, on Tuesday, and will 
remain opened until 9 o'clock this (Friday) evening. 


Tue Liverpool labourers’ dwellings competition (for which 
premiums of £250, £150, and £100 were offered) closed 
on Monday, and 3o designs have been received. Mr. T. 
Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., is the assessor The drawings will 
shortly be on exhibition in the Byrom Street Technical School. 


AN exhibition of the designs submitted in the Langho Asylum 


competition, the result of which was given in our last issue, 
will be open to the public early next month; but, we under- 
stand, where competitors have requested that their drawings 
shall not be exhibited, they will be excluded from the exhi- 
bition, 


EX NOE د‎ 
UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS. 


HE only subject’ of any very direct importance to our 
| readers at the meetings of the British Association at 
Belfast was the above. An afternoon meeting was devoted 
to the reading of three papers on underground structures, 
chambers, and dwellings in the British Isles. The first 
paper was read on 


“SOME ULSTER SOUTERRAINS,” 
By Mr. WM. J. FENNELL, 


in which he remarked that the north-east corner of Ireland 
85 peculiarly rich in evidences of prehistoric man. Though 
no houses of any kind were known to exist attributable ta 
.the Stone Age, there was another class of built structure— 
the souterrain—which might be claimed as the primeval 
. architecture of the country, for these souterrains existed in 
great numbers, and fresh ones were constantly coming to 
light. A souterrain might be defined as a subterranean place 
of refuge, and, in that sense only, a dwelling. The entrance 
was either naturally difficult of approach or cunningly hid, 
and the interior was generally long, low, narrow, and wind- 
ing, and beset with frequent barriers, locally known as 
“ difficulties," through which only one person could pass at 
a time, and then only by creeping. If these were the abodes 
‘of peace this succession of barriers would have no meaning, 
although one at the entrance might be useful. That they 
were not burial places was evident, as no relics of early 
cremation or remains of human bones, or in fact of any 
| kind, had been found in them. The souterrains were not 
-burrows, but vaulted chambers connected by passages, well 
defended and built of dry masonry walls and roofs, and 
afterwards covered up by earth and eventually hidden by 
vegetation. The exterior covering was always very thin, so 
that in many cases they were close to the surface. The 
construction was invariably of rough unhewn stones from 
‘the neighbourhood, and the roof was invariably formed by 
‘the overlapping of one stone on another, a system followed 
into much more recent times. The barriers were formed of 
walls rising from the floor almost to the roof, then a space 
of 12 or more inches to the next wall, which descended 
from the ceiling to within 15 in. of the floor, and leading 
in some cases to a long, low tunnel 16 in. or 18 in. high, 
with a similar barrier at the other end. No two souterrains 
were alike in plan; some were straight, or almost so, with 
chambers branching off. Some were extremely short, while 
others were considerably over 100 ft. long. The souterrain 
at Muckamore was a solitary example of a two-storey build- 
ing, entered from the field level to the upper floor and 
from that to the lower one. Mr. Fennell thought that it 
was impossible to assign a date to these rough, rude 
structures, but the diminutive one at Connor, county Antrim, 
had two Ogham stones inserted, so that at least some of 
them must have been erected much later by a race who 
used an alphabet. It showed a distinct advance in building 
construction in the use of a series of lintel stones—including 
the Ogham ones—to support the roof, but even in this case 
it seemed to have been simply a place of refuge. 


SOME ANCIENT SUBTERRANEAN CHAMBERS AT 
WADDON. 
By Mr. GEO. CLINCH, F.G.S. 


Mr. Clinch said that excavations for a sewer at Waddon- 
‚house in June, 1902, revealed three subterranean chambers 
cut in a bed of Thanet sand, and partly occupied by sand 


which had fallen or been washed into them.  In.each 
chamber, however,.a compact floor was found at . about 
15 ft. below ground. The chambers were of beehive shape, 
about 7 ft. high and 12 ft. or less in diameter, Each had 
its independent entrance opening on the south-south-east 
side, but no other means of access till the domed roofs wera 
cut oper by the sewer trench. Below the sand which 
covered the floors of the chambers several cores and chips 
of green-coated flints were found, with small fragments of 
imperfectly baked pottery and larger fragments of Romano- 
British pottery. The small dimensions and tbe form and 
plan of the Waddon chambers, the absence of a perpendicular 
shaft, and their occurrence in sand differentiated them 
entirely from the so-called “ deneholes" ; nor had they any. 
feature in common with the “ flint mines" of Grime's Graves 
and Cissbury, nor with the beehive-shaped cavities found in 
the isle of Purbeck in 1883. On the Continent of Europe 
the most similar chambers were those at Palmella, in 
Portugal, which M. Cartailhac had ascribed to sepulchral 
purposes in the latter end of the Polished Stone Age. Similar 
chambers had been noted in Brittany and elsewhere. ‘The 
subterranean “ beehive tombs” at Mycenz also were identical 
in plan, though different in dimensions and material. Bones 
of animals had been found in the loose sand in the Waddom 
chambers, but no human bones; nevertheless, the evidence 
seems to show that the chambers were primarily sepulchral. 
South-east and east of Waddon there were many hut circles 


| which had been attributed to the Neolithic Age. They were 


circular in form, with marks of entrances on the east and 
south-east side, and exhibited general resemblance in 
dimensions and plan with the Waddon chambers. ۹ 
Waddon discovery was therefore of some importance as evi- 
dence for the size, shape, and plan of prehistoric dwellings ; 
the vaulted roofs cut in hard sand reproducing in general 
form the interlaced boughs, benders, and wicker-work of the 
ordinary surface hut, and the lateral passage the doorway 
of the neolithic dwelling. The same idea of interment within 
a house survived during the Bronze Age; but when cremation 
came into vogue a miniature copy of the Bronze Age house— 
the “ hut urn "— was sufficient repository for the ashes. The 
tradition of the circular neolithic hut was carried on in the 
Celtic beehive dwellings of Cornwall, Wales, Scotland, Ire- 
land, and Gaul, and probably in the circular buildings of 
subsequent English architecture. The Bronze Age dwellings, 
on the other hand, which were reproduced in the “ hut ums,” 
might be regarded as the prototypes of the square or angular 
forms of ecclesiastical and domestic architecture. 


UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. 
By Mr. DaviD ۰ 


Mr. MacRitchie described certain primitive underground 
habitations as typical of a class of structures apparently exist- 
ing at one time throughout the British Isles, though the 
greater part of the specimens now remaining were found in 
Ireland and Scotland. !t was hardly possible to conceive 
of human dwellings more archaic in character, and yet some 
of them, if not all, belonged to the times that are quite 
historic. Two specimens, one at Crichton in Midlothian, 
and the other at Newstead in Roxburghshire, must have 
been built after the arrival of the Romans in Britain—and 
probably a long time after that date—for the reason that 
a number of dressed stones with Roman ornamentation had 
been used in their construction, presumably taken from 
Roman ruins. That these underground structures were used 
as places of human abode was obvious, because they con- 
tained domestic utensils. such as hand-mills and personal 
ornaments, as well as the broken bones of animals used 
by man as food. In a few instances they had a fireplace, 
but this was very exceptional. Like the similar dwellings 
of the Eskimos, these underground habitations were so well 
protected from the cold of even the keenest winter that a 
fire was not necessary, and oil lamps sufficed for heating, 
lighting, and cooking. From their characteristics, therefore, 
these underground structures quite justified the name of 
“ earth-house," which was given to them in the Norse sagas 
and also in living popular speech. In appearance they 
varied considerably, but most of them had their roofs about 
a foot or two below the surface of the ground, entrance 
being obtained from above by one or more downward-slant- 
ing passages They were built of rough, undressed, un- 
mortared stones, the walls gradually converging until they 
met in a “cyclopean” or “false” arch, completed by large 
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, flagstones laid across. In some cases their very small | grass border and seats at intervals marks the character of 
dimensions supported the traditional belief that they were | Victoria Avenue as a principal thoroughfare in a well-cared. 
built for a dwarfish race. for pleasure resort. | 

Professor Boyd Dawkins opened a short discussion, in 

_which he referred to the whole question of date, structure, ST. MICHAEL'S, HILDESHEIM. 
and use as of very great difficulty, which was not diminished INTERIOR LOOKING EAST. 
bus Re small areas of the distribution of these 
underground structures in the British Isles, those being the M 
districts mentioned in the papers, and the Orkneys, ihe ses THE DOM, MUNSTER, WESTPHALIA. 

-of Scotland, and Cornwall in the neighbourhood of Penzance. | INTERIOR LOOKING EAST. | 
Their structure was not far removed from that of the souter- The interiors of these two fine churches are given in illus 
rains of the Pict houses. He did not know of any evidence | tration of the interesting articles on German churches which 

bearing on the date except that brought forward by Mr. | we are publishing. by the author of “Summer Holidays 

MacRitchie. . The date was certainly after the Ogham time, amongst the Glories of France." The striking effect of rich 
which he thought Professor Rhys was right in dating from | decorative work applied to a plain simple type of architec 
the time of the Roman occupation of Great Britain to the | ture is well exemplified at Hildesheim. 
12th century. In respect to: the Waddon chambers dis- my op 0401 
covered by Mr. Clinch, as the evidence stood he looked upon 
them as ancient habitations and not as tombs. 

Dr. Monro pointed out that the beehive structure, which 
did not exist in Scandinavia or France, necessitated building 
from within with weight above, either a mound or pressure | ፻፪ነ፲፤ጅ soth annual congress of the British Archeological 
of soil. The chief question was whether there was any Association was opened on Monday, at Westminster. 
evidence that the structures were pre-Roman. The answer | The members met at Caxton Hall (the old Westminster Town 
seemed to him to be in the negative, and that the structures | Hall), in the afternoon, when the Mayor of Westminster 
were not prior to the Iron Age but post-Roman and even | (Lieutenant-Colonel Clifford Probyn), who is president of the 
medieval. He thought that there was no subject in British | association for the coming year, formally declared the con 
archeology which required more care, attention. and collec- gress open. ° 
-tion of evidence than that of the papers read that afternoon. St. Margaret's was then visited, the members being دہ‎ 

Mr. Coffery: observed that there was no evidence in Ire- | ducted over the church by Canon Henson, the rector, who 
land that souterrains went back to pre-Roman times. Very | briefly described its 1,000 years of history. Its plain exterior 
few objects had been found in them, but those few pointed | belied, he said. its rich interior. Mr. J. Chalkley Gould tol 
to their existence between 600 and 1000 A.D. The Ogham | the remarkable story of the east window, which 400 yeas 
stones used showed that they were later than pre-Roman ago took five years to be executed in Holland, intended lj 
times. There were a number in Ireland around the forts | King Ferdinand as a gift to Henry VII. for erection in Wes 
erected in Danish times, and the reason for making them | minster Abbev. But the King died before it was finished 
was that it was difficult to find a better system of defencg | and it found its way temporarily to the Abbey of Waltham 
than these souterrains. In respect.of the pigmy question, | For three centuries it underwent many vicissitudes. Having 
he agreed with Professor Boyd Dawkins that the size of the | heen bought by the owner of Copt Hall, Essex, for fifty 
structure had no direct relation to the size of the people, | guineas, it was sold by his son in 1759 to the churchwardens 
and it was necessary that they should be restricted in size | of St. Margaret's, Westminster, for £420. For three years 
to place difficulty in the way of the enemy. Many primitive | it was the subject of a law suit as a “ superstitious picture. 
peoples had small entrances to their dwellings by which | The final judgment that as the Crucifixion, the subject of the 
they had to creep in. though they were full grown them- | window, was not alone, and therefore not intended for wor 
selves. If the structures were within the historical period | shin, has been cited in all similar suits, notably in connection 
-of the Roman occupation it would be very difficult to main- | with the reredos of St. Paul's Cathedral. Holland House, 
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tain the theory of their occupation by pigmies. Kensington, was subsequently visited. In the evening the 

The President said he -had visited a few of these struc- | members were entertained at Caxton Hall by the president 
tures, and the evidence seemed to him to point to a post- The President, in his address, said that a more appropriate 
Roman date; and, further, that no traces of a pigmy race | place than Westminster could not be found for the congress 
had been discovered as existing at that time. of the British Archaeological Association. Westminster was 


Mr. Fennell, in replying, said he still held that they were | more ancient than the City of London, according to Sir Walter 
.places of refuge and that the Ogham stones and Roman | Besant, for Thorney or Bramble Island—the former name 

` pottery found was no evidence of age, the Ogham stones | Westminster—was an important trading centre long before 
having been probably plundered and worked in at a later | Londinium grew out of the marshes. As Mayor of West 


date. | minster, he was bound to regard with approbation the m- 
| que caper l creasing attention paid to the study of ancient memorials of 

۱ a national character, rather than to the exclusive admiranon 

OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. of the more remote remains of the Latins and the Greeks. 

o | -At one time nothing that. was not “classical” was deemed 

` HARROGATE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. _° | Worthy of the attention of the antiquary. But the association, 


- FIRST PREMIATED DESIGN. being so emphatically the British Archseological en 
had taught us that archeological antiquarian research, like 

HENRY T. HARE, F.R.LB.A., ARCHITECT. charity. best began at home. rewarding us with richer and 
ጅ now. publish the accepted design for the Harrogate | more informing results, involving a more poignant veneratio 
W Municipal Buildings, showing the completed result in | for those who had gone before us, who built better than they 
perspective from the Victoria Avenue and Station Parade. It | knew, and'inspiring a more knowledgable pride and affection 
is quite evident from the view that Mr. Hare has obtained |] for our native land. He marked with the heartiest approval 
a good dignified municipal effect. The building is nearly | that particular object of the association—the preservation, 
50 feet in height at either end, and this elevation. with the | as far as was possible. consistently with the imperative T€ 

long line of frontage to the Victoria Avenue, will produce | quirements of the living, of our ancient monuments 

an excellent result, fronting as it does, to such a wide, open | houses and historic alleys must, for example, however old 

“thoroughfare as Victoria Avenue. The buildings have the | and picturesque, give way to improvements such as those ۷7 
advantage of a fine site, which will enable the various features | being conducted in the Strand, with which he had a great 

‚of the design to be well seen. ኋ the Victoria Avenue is a | deal to do in his official capacity, but much could be done 
good residential thoroughfare, it seems well that the business | to preserve.from wanton destruction or ignorant neglect chose 

entrances to the Town Hall buildings are placed in the Station | works of ancient times that still existed everywhere through- 

Parade and Raglan Street fronts. The entrance front in | out this England of ours. He would be wanting in apprecia- 

Station Parade is marked by a lofty tower rising over the | tion if he did not mention the work of the London CounY 

recessed portion of the upper storey. A low belvedere | Council in this respect. ‘He desired to see the powers of e 
‘tower marks the entrance to the library from Victoria Avenue, Ancient Monuments Protection Acts conferred upon the 
‚and over the mayor's parlour in the centre of that front is | Westminster: City Council, so that the council might be € 
¿placed a dome surmounted by a flagstaff. and with seated | abled to preserve such a monument as the old Roman bath 
sculptured figures at its ‚base: An avenue of trees with! ‘in the Strand, that might perchance be any day swept away 
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by some ruthless speculating builder, after having weathered 
the dangers of centuries. It should certainly be his business 
to impress upon his council their imperative duty to collect, 
collate, and catalogue the invaluable muniments and records, 


many of them almost unknown to the antiquary, of the ፲፤ 


parishes that constituted their city, to which students could 
obtain ready access. He considered that such a work would 
commend itself to that association as worthy of the city, and, 
as their president, he should feel it incumbent upon him to 
impress its importance upon his council. The notorious 
Colonel Blood, whose attempt to rob the Tower of the Royal 
Crown had been immortalised by the author of the “ Romance 
of London," was buried under the green turf of Christ Church- 
yard, Victoria Street, opposite Caxton Hall. ا‎ 

"A conversazione was subsequently held. The ancient 
loving cup and snuff-box of the Westminster Corporation and 
many of its old records and muniments were exhibited ; and 
the walls of the hall were hung with portraits of Westminster 
celebrities and views of the old city. "There was also a concert, 
and the orchestral band of the Queen's Westminsters played 
a selection of music. | | 

On Tuesday the members visited Rochester for inspection 
of the Cathedral and Castle of the city, and the celebrated 
Elizabethan mansion, Cobham Hall, and Cobham Church with 
its unique series of brasses. ‘They were received at Rochester 
by Mr. G. Payne, F.S.A. The castle was first visited under 
the guidance of Mr. Payne. who is superintending the work 
of the corporation for the preservation of the ruins, which has 
been in progress for some years. Mr. Payne gave an interest- 
ing account of the discoveries made in the course of the 
restoration. The dungeon in which the Queen of Robert 
Bruce was confined, in 1314, appeared until recently to be a 
small chamber, but in reality it had become filled up in the 
course of years with earth, which was dug out to a depth of 
14 ft, when the original stone floor was reached. In the 
castle were also seen: piles of wood which formed part of the 
old Roman bridge across the Medway. They were discovered 
beneath the foundations of the old bridge during the erection 
of the present structure. : At the cathedral interest centred 
in an ancient tomb on the south side of the altar, which 15 
supposed to be the burial-place of Bishop Gundulf, who re- 
built the cathedral about the year 1080. The surviving sec- 
tions of the edifice he erected were pointed out by Mr. Payne. 


Gundulf was an architect as well as a Churchman. He built: 


not only the cathedral, but the curtain wall bounding at pre- 
sent the pretty castle gardens, in which the Norman keep 
stands; and the great White Tower in the Tower of London 
was also his work. At luncheon, which was served in the 
Bull Hotel—the scene of some of the most amusing incidents 
in “ Pickwick ”—a vote of thanks to Mr. Payne for his 
addresses was passed. The drive to Cobham Hall, which lies 
about five miles from Rochesttr, was by Gadshill, the resi- 
dence of Charles Dickens, and Cobham Woods. , At the hall 
the party were received by Lord Darnley. A paper on the 
history and the architecture of the building was read by Mr. 
Payne, after which Lord Darnley conducted the visitors 
through the picture and portrait galleries, containing works 
by Rubens, Titiens, Vandyk, Reynolds. and Gainsborough. 
At Cobham Church the party were received by the vicar, the 
Rev. A. H. Benger. The series of brasses in this church, 
extending across the floor of the chancel, were described as 
the finest and most complete in the country. The adjoining 
* College," as it is called, or the ancient residences of the 
priests attached to the church, which since the Reformation 
have been used as almshouses, was also inspected with great 
interest. In the evening there was a meeting of the associa- 
tion at the Westminster Palace Hotel. 

Guildford was the centre of Wednesday's proceedings. 
The members attending the congress went by train to 
Godalming. and thence drove to the village of Compton to 
inspect its Norman church. Mr. Ralph Nevill, F.S.A., who 
acted as guide, said that what made the church unique from 
the archeological point of view were its two chapels or 
sanctuaries, one above the other, in the east end. Nothing 
authentic was known to explain this curious feature of the 
church. In the upper chapel—formerly approached from 
outside the edifice, but now reached by the internal wooden 
stairs—there is an early Norman piscina, and fronting it is 
an oak balustrade, which is said to be the oldest piece of 
carving in England. The altar rails are also a fine example 
of Jacobean carving. Mr. Nevill said he was glad that in 
the rage for things Gothic they had not been replaced by 
rails of brass from Birmingham. The manor house, Loseley 
Place, described as the oldest Elizabethan house in the 


kingdom, was next inspected, by permission of the tenant, 
Mr. Stanley Christopherson. The party were received at the 
manor house by its owner, Mr. W. More-Molyneux—it was 
built by his ancestor, Sir William More, about 1562—who 
described its pictures and other art treasures. "The muni- 
ment room contains a very large collection of ancient manu- 
scripts of the Tudor and Stuart periods. Mr. H. E. Malden, 
who has examined the manuscripts in his researches into the 
history of Surrey, described their character. He said it 
would be possible to reconstruct from them the history of 
Surrey in Elizabethan times. One thing these letters to Sir 
William More, as deputy-lieutenant, proved was the varied 
duties of the Privy Council of that period. The Council 
interfered in the minutest details of county administration. 
They instructed the magistrates as to the granting of pedlars 
licences, as to the curtailing of the number of people 
engaged in the selling of eggs, and as to the arrest of an 
obscure sectary who was preaching on the Surrey hills. The 
papers also showed the unprepared state of the country to 
resist invasion at the time of the Armada. In Surrey 7,000 
men were raised, which was a very large number, considering 
the population, but they had no arms; and after they had 


been got together with great difficulty, they had to be sent 


to their homes again because provisions to feed them could 
not be obtained. Dr. de Gray Birch expressed the hope 
that the manuscripts might be catalogued. Mr. Malden said 
he, too, should like to see a catalogue prepared, but so . 
great was the mass of manuscripts that it would be the 
work of at least three years. A vote of thanks to Mr. More- 
Molyneux was passed. 

The party then proceeded to Guildford to inspect the 
many places of archeological interest in that picturesque 
town. They were shown over the Church of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary by Canon Grant. The general character of 


the building is Norman and early English. It contains two 
chapels, St. John's to the north of the high altar, and St. 


Mary's to the south. At Guildford Castle a paper on the 
history of the square Norman keep— which is now surrounded 
by public gardens, laid out by the corporation of Guildford 
— was read by Mr. Malden. He said that the first mention 
of the keep was in 1202, when the sum of 4s. was paid 
out of King John's Exchequer for its repair as a prison, 


the hall and other buildings. of which little trace now re- 


mains, being used for residential purposes. The keep con- 
tinued to be used solely as a county prison until the reign 
of James L, when the castle was sold by the Crown to a 
family named Carter. The property ultimately passed to 
Lord Grantley, from whom it was purchased by the corpora- 


tion of Guildford in 1885 and laid out as a place of recrea- 


tion, which was dedicated to the public use for ever on 
Jubilee Day, 1887. At the Guildhall, which dates from 
1683, the corporation plate was exhibited by the mayor (Mr. 
A. F. Asher), and described by Mr. Nevill The mayor's 
ebony staff, mounted in silver, was presented by Queen 
Elizabeth. It bears the inscription—" Fayre God, Doe 
Justice, Love thy Brether Abbots Hospital, built by 
Archbishop Abbot in 1619, was next visited. The revenue 
from the lands with which the Archbishop endowed the 
building is still devoted to the support of "twelve poor 
brothers " and “ eight poor sisters,” who reside in different 
wings of the hospital. The chapel contains an excellent 


portrait of Archbishop Abbot. 


سوت( فر همح وه مسا 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By the Author of “Summer Holidays Among the Glories 
of France." 


(Continued from page 183.) 


F the several handsome and interesting churches lifting 
their tall spires above the picturesque roofs of 

the old city of Lüneburg—wh!ch, like Herford in West- 
phalia, and our own Abingdon and Bury St. Ed- 
mund's, is one of a class that grew up under the 
protection. of some wealthy and important conventual 
establishment—the Johannis Kirche is the largest and 
most architecturally valuable, though no portion is 
apparently earlier than the 14th century. Built entirely of 
red brick, within and without, it consisted originally but of a 
nave and two aisles of equal height, all under one slope of 
roof, and a western tower of great size, the aisles being pro- 
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longed against its north. and south sides, thus imparting addi- 
tional dignity to the western facade. 

Àn additional aisle was afterwards built on either side of 
the nave, and separately gabled, and then low, lean-to ones, 
comprising a series of chapels, were in process of time 
inserted between the buttresses. The plan, exclusive of the 
tower and the parasitical chapels, is as broad as it is long. 
and terminating as nave and aisles do in shallow pentagonal 
apses, may be termed parallel cinq-apsidal. Externally no 
division between the nave and choir is apparent. but inside 
the two bays out of the six into which the church is divided, 
and which compose the choir, have galleries formed within 
them, the groined portion below serving “as sacristies, etc., 
while that above is productive of much additional accommo- 
dation. 

Such a. constructive gallery is both legitimate and appro- 
priate, not to say picturesque, and it has. I believe, found not 
a few imitators among present-day architects. 

Extremely imposing are the four rows of columns supporting 

the groined roofs of the nave and its double aisles. They are 
great cylinders of brickwork, from which, at a considerable 
height from the ground, moulded brick shafts are corbelled 
out, and run up to support the groining-ribs. In the series of 
arcades separating the inner from the outer pair of aisles, the 
arches either die off into the column—a great portion of which 
is continued on until it intersects the groining somewhat un- 
pleasantly, as in the great Late Gothic church of Zwickau, 
in Saxony—or rest upon a rude abacus at its top. 
. The brick tower, a solid and purposelike piece of architec- 
ture, gabled on each side and supporting a tall copper spire. 
set More T'eutonico, with its angles over those of the tower and 
the points of the gables, forms a remarkably fine termination 
to the broad thoroughfare known as Am Sande. 

As usual, it is quite unbuttressed. and the simplicitv of its 
lower portion, evincing that its architect was not afraid of an 
expanse of almost entirely unrelieved wall. gives additional 
value to the richer storeys above. The gables which crown 
the tower are filled in on the east and west sides with brick- 
work patterned in the form of roses, the three triangular 
spaces formed by the circle within the gable being most charm- 
ingly cusped. The north and south gables have arcading in 
five panels, and the general effect of this solid decorative 
work is exceedingly good, mitigating as it does to a great 
extent the prevailing sternness of the mass, which at a first 
glance might be taken for Romanesque. Indeed it is so in 
contour, differing but little from the type of steeple prevalent 
in, Westphalia as early as the middle of the 12th century, and 
which seems to have reproduced itself. throughout Northern 
Germany during the best complete Gothic epochs. In this 
part of Europe the Reformation appears to have been accom- 
plished without those terrible acts of iconoclasm which accom- 
panied it in the Low Countries and Scotland. Consequently 
the churches both in Lüneburg and in Lübeck teem with 
medieval furniture of all kinds; of especial magnificence 
being the great Memling polvptych, and the crucifix upon the 
rood beam in the Cathedral of the latter. This is a long and 
‘not very lofty building, partly Romanesque of the middle of 
the 12th century and partly Complete Gothic, but, excepting 
the great. porch which adjoins the northern transept, of no 
very high order, and certainly not improved by the extensive 
whitewashing to which it has been subjected. 

The porch. about the best piece of architecture in Lübeck, 
is remarkable as being the one remnant of 15th century work- 
manship now left in the city, and as stone enters into its 
cemposition quite as largely as brick, the inhabitants are 
extremely proud of their “ Steine Vorhalle.” as they call it. 

"The shafts are of marble. and the arches and groining ribs 
are all of stone, while in the exterior the latter material enters 
very largely into the composition. The whole is a most 
refined and beautiful piece of work, though not altogether 
free from a soupgon of the National German style as evi- 
denced in the shallow arcading in the great gable. 

The most curious feature Gf Lübeck Cathedral, and one 
which is common to all the churches of the citv, is their 
fenestration, the windows of all these great 14th century 
structures being almost invariably of three lights, with mul- 
lions and tracery entirely of brick, the latter being composed 
of uncusj:ed lancets running up to, and touching the enclosing 
arch—a design which in this part of Germany seems to have 
been of necessity reproduced whenever brick only was used 
for traceries. But monotonously simple as this work is. it is 
bv no means so effective as tracery of the plainest plate kind, 
or that simple fringe of cusping round an opening which, in 
the head of the outer arch, occurs in the exquisite First 


Pointed porch already mentioned. "The windows in the lofty, 
but not sufficiently long, Marien Kirche are all of this type, 
and the late glass with which many are filled does 
not tend in any way to impart to thenx that air of additional 
strength which they would have received had the single 
figure-and-tabernacle style of vitreous art been employed. 

This church is one of the comparatively few planned in 
Germany with a clerestoried chevet and chapels opening from 
its procession path. Doubtless the architect had certain of 
the great Low Country churches in his mind, but his work, 
which was designed to throw the Dom into the shade, cannot 
be pronounced a. success, being. as I have already hinted, too 
short for its height and altogether incomparable in grace with 
its prototypes. 

The towers at the west end of the cathedral, crowned with 


spires which spread themselves out at the base, reproduce in 


their arcading that trefoil-headed work so prevalent in the 
Rhine districts during the 13th century, and which has been 
noticed in the great North porch. At the Marien Kirche the 
steeples are of the type I have described at St. John's, Lüne- 
burg. with the most delicately patterned. diaper work in the 
gables of the towers. and their spires group admirably in all 
the views of the city with those of the cathedral and other 
churches. ۱ 

Despite its unhappy proportions the Marien Kirche at 
Lübeck seems to have been always much admired, for it has 
furnished the model for others of its age in the Baltic Pro- 
vinces, as, for instance, those of Wismar and Stargard. 

Perhaps the finest thing in Lübeck is the interior of St 
Katherine's Church—desecrated, but happily in a quiet way, 
having long since formed a kind of museum of old church 
furniture. amid which the student may have his tastes gratified, 
not to say glutted. Originally a church of the Minorites, it 
was designed without towers, its possessors contenting them- 
selves with a slender fleche at the junction of the double quasi 
transepts with the apse, which, united, rise most grandly above 
the parasitical tenements at their base. 

The most singular feature in this church of St. Katherine at 
Lübeck is its choir for the religious. Raised on three rows 
of columns, leaving a sort of crypt underneath it, the floor of 
which is on a level with that of the nave of the church, and 
extending the whole length of the three bays which form tha 
choir, this undercroft at St. Katherine's is, after all, but an 
exaggeration of that not uncommon plan as seen in St. Blaize 
at Brunswick, St. Liborius at Paderborn, St. Boniface at 
Hameln, and the Dom at Naumburg, whose crypts are but 
little below the level of the rest of the floor. The front of 
this raised choir at Lübeck formed towards the nave. the 
rood-loft. and is surmounted by the crucifix with the attendant 
efhgies on either side. Communication with the domestic 
buildings was established between them and the high choir 
by continuing the latter over tHe eastern portion of the south 
aisle. ፲ከፁ great height of the church (8o feet), the gloom 
produced by the long vista of arch and column in the under- 
croft, the two arches opening into the short double quasi- 
transept and rising to the roof, and the absence of trifonum 
stage in the clerestoried bays which constitute the nave and 
choir, are all elements conducive towards the making of one 
of the most solemn and impressive 14th century interiors in 
the North of Europe. 

As I shall have occasion to allude now and again in the 
course of this history to so extraordinary a cluster of churches. 
and to the marvellous collection of furniture which they and 
others in Lübeck enshrine, I will leave them for the present 
and proceed to the next town on our list. 

. A little to the north of Lüneburg lies Ratzeburg. whose 
Dom, if inferior in majesty to some of its Complete Gothic 
sisters, is interesting as having been preserved to us 1n 5 
almost entirely unaltered Romanesque condition, apparently 
the only Late Pointed accretion being a pair of chapels 
thrown out from the nave aisles, with miserable fenestra: 
tion, and feeble attempts to produce in their gables that 
curious “stepped” mode of enrichment which was carried 
to such an excess in certain more southern churches, notably 
those of Brandenburg. 

The Dom at Ratzeburg dates from about 1172. and may 
be taken as a typical example of a North German church 
of its age and class, comparable in some respects with the 
not far distant, but more altered cathedral at Lübeck. . 

It consists of a clerestoried nave «with lean-to aisles, 
transepts, eastern limb, and apse, the last roofed at a con- 
siderably lower level than the rest of the building, and there 
fore becoming a feature of much greater distinctness, 45 
does that of the Dom at Brunswick, and other North 
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German churches where the Romanesque plan has not been 
tampered with by Late Gothicists. 

The windows throughout Ratzeburg Cathedral are of the 
simplest character—single light ones with round heads, and 
in the clerestory and aisles disposed in pairs—except in the 
aforementioned projecting chapels and in the tower, where 
they are composed of two plain lancets under a pointed 
arch with the tympanum unpierced, but relieved by brick 
ornamentation. This last-named feature is a not lofty but, 
well proportioned mass, marked off into two divisions by a 
string-course, and terminating in a hip-gabled roof, the 
character of the whole being enhanced by the manner in 
which the nave aisles are not only prolonged against its 
sides, but carried up much higher; in fact, almost to the 
same height as the clerestory. 

Such an arrangement is undoubtedly picturesque, but it 
hardly succeeds in investing. the facade with that 
dignity conferred by the western transept upon such a 
one as St. Quirinus at Neuss. Projecting from this ele- 
vated nave aisle on the south side of the tower is a wide 
porch, or “ Paradise,” the two bays into which that side 
facing south is divided being occupied by a good round- 
headed doorway set within a square label of moulded brick, 
and a couplet of round-headed windows. 

. The roof of this porch being both broad and steep, its 
gable has afforded the architect an admirable field whereon 
to exercise his talent in ornamental brickwork, and of this 
he has taken advantage in a manner pleasing from its quiet 
reticence. Equally good is the treatment of the arcaded 
eaves cornice of the steep transept gables, while the walls 
throughout the church below the -eaves are also very 
felicitously treated by the same process of ornamentation. 
. The interior. noble from its simplicity. has been restored, 
the brickwork honestly exposed, and colour judiciously but 
not lavishly applied to certain broad spaces, such as the 
soffits of the round-head arches separating the body of the 
cathedral from its aisles. and those of the pointed arches 
which divide the vaulting cells. There is no triforium arcade, 
nor is any arcading introduced by way of relief to the space 
between the arches opening into the aisles and the clerestory, 
—a very common practice in Northem Germany in all the 
ages of Pointed, this portion of the elevation being no 
doubt intended for pictorial enrichment, but which has not 
been .taken. advantage of by  Ratzeburg's Protestant 
possessors. 

A lofty late rood beam with the Crucifix and attendant 
figures still spans the church at the entrance to the choir. 
This was, apparently. one bay west of the transept, but 
ecclesiologists who visit Ratzeburg will mourn over the dis- 
turbance of those old capitular arrangements which may be 
seen in so complete a state in the Protestantised cathedrals 
of Havelberg, Lübeck, Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and 
Naumburg. 5 

The Dom at Schwerin with its deep transepts, both aisled, 
elongated apsidal choir with procession path and chapels 
radiating therefrom, clerestory. and great internal height 
(102 feet), is very reminiscent of those churches of the Low 
Countries, which are generally believed to have formed the 
models for many of the singular edifices now under notice in 
the extreme North of Germany. 

The interior, either fortunate in escaping. or having been 
cleansed of whitewash and plaster, shows its brick material 
throughout, and despite that chilling character of the 
" restorations ” so dear to: the German Protestant mind and 
the miserable “Gothic” furniture, is exceedingly imposing 
from the nobility of its proportions. Only the shafts from 
which the vaulting ribs spring have foliaged capitals, the 
arches opening from nave, choir, and transepts into the 
respective a:sles dying off into the piers, their intrados of 
stone. almcst the only relief to the mass of brickwork, being 
exceedingly effective. The filling in of the clerestory windows 
at more than half their height—there is no triforium. and they 
are continued right down to the string course above the arches 
—is a great blemish. only serving to make the poverty- 
stricken character of their tracery, the local triplet of uncusped 
lancets running up to the head of the arch, more than ordi- 
narilv disagreeable. | 

The steeple of the Dom at Schwerin stands at the west 
end. It is wholly or in part modern, partaking of the local 
form of a gabled tower surmounted by a tall octagonal spire, 
whose ribs start from the angles of the tower and from the 
apices of the gables. A flving buttress connects the steeple 
with the ungainly pinnacled turret flanking either side aisle. 

. At Wismar the architect seems to have taken the Marien 


Kirche at Lübeck as his motif, that is to say, as far as the 
nave and choir are concerned. 

There is a low:clerestory and very lofty aisles, prolonged, 
as at Ratzeburg, westward by the side of the tower—a “ cruci- 
form saddleback " with some pretty patterned brickwork in its 
gables, and which was doubtless intended to carry a spire in 


. emulation of those flanking the west end of the Lübeck 


example. A true artist would have placed his tower at the 
east end of his nave, the space below forming a choir on the 
ground plan; then, beyond this he would have thrown out a 
short eastern limb to serve as a sanctuary—apsidal or other- 
wise—but this does not seem to have occurred to the architect 
of this Marien Kirche at Wismar. There is a chevet, but it 
is not sufficiently pronounced to take off from that truncated 
air which great height and inconsiderable length give, and 
much of the external detail is of the most miserable descrip- 
tion. 

Neither is commendation to be bestowed upon the interior, 
where the nave is divided from the aisles by tall octagonal 
columns with poor caps like those of our Carpenters’ Gothic 
work of the last century and pointed arches, not inelegant ; 
but the whole—arcades, triforium stage (formed by prolong- 
ing the mullions of the clerestory windows down to the string 
course above the pier arches), and vaulting—is smothered in 
wash and plaster. 

By colour, or by the entire removal of this offensive mask, 
St. Marv's at Wismar might be made very effective internally, 
for its proportions, if not on the whole pleasing. are con- 
ceived on a grand scale, but seen now, in the cold glare of 
daylight, which there is not a fragment of painted glass to. 
temper, the structure desiderates almost every requisite of 
true art, a reproach from which its size is powerless to ' 
redeem it. | 

The same remarks applv to the interior of the Nicolai 
Kirche at Stargard, where the oblique sides of the great 
octagonal columns are wider than the cardinal ones. 

In the nave columns a slender shaft (corbelled off) is 
attached to each cardinal side with pleasing effect, while the 
choir and apse piers have, in lieu thereof, niches in their 
upper part. | 

When these niches contained statuary, as doubtless they 
once did, the eastern part of St. Nicholas at Stargard must 
have presented a very rich effect, the columns in ensemble 
recalling those in Milan Cathedral, to compare great things 
with small. Throughout the church the capitals are very 
poor and the arches extremely stilted. There is a trı- 
forium of plain lancets quite distinct from the clerestory, 
which is lighted by low, broad windows with meagre tracery, 
yet the whole wears an appearance of great dignity despite 
the inferiority of the detail and the wretched fittings. Exter- 
nally this church at Stargard presents, in its western facade, 
a most extraordinary composition, with its narrow central 
portion onlv relieved by a lanky blind window without any 
tracery, flanked on the north by a square tower with rather tall 
angle turrets and a fantastic turret, and on the south by a huge 
square mass of brickwork which rises but to the height of 
the central portion and is gabled. "The surface of these two 
uncouth side masses are relieved by fenestriform tracery with- 
out any cuspings or foliation. but the lower part of the 
southern or unfinished tower is perfectly plain except for an 
elongated four-light window. : l 

The great “ hall ” churches of St. Nicholas at Rostock, and 
of St. Mary at Colberg and Danzig. are perfect museums of 
beautiful late Gothic and Early Renaissance furniture. 

At Rostock the spacious nave and msles, all vaulted at a 
uniform height, are separated from each other by cylindrical 
columns, to which are attached eight slender shafts. Four, 
however, of these assume the form of corbels, but all have, 
for their locality, extremely well foliaged capitals. ۔‎ | 

The window tracery throughout is, however, very inferior, 
that in the apse being composed of the three unfoliated lancets 
running up to the head of the containing arch which we 
noticed in the Lübeck churches. 

At Colberg, where the nave piers of the Collegiate church 
are huge octagons with their capitals castellated after the 
fashion of some late English Gothic ones, the most interesting 
feature in the instrumenta ecclesiastica is the solid rood loft 
separating the nave from the richly stalled choir of the 
Knights of St. John. As was customary in Germany the 
entrances are on either side an altar facing the nave, the rood 
loft being supported on five semi-circular arches of brick 
springing from slender octagonal columns. The character of 
the arches and the treatment of their brickwork recalls the 


Byzantine of the south, but the face of the loft above them is 
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richly adorned in the late Gothic style of ornamentation, with 
arcades enclosing a series of straight-sided canopies enriched 
with finials, crockets, and cuspings all carried out in brick, 
and with an appearance of great richness. Above is a noble 
crucifix with the attendant effigies of St. Mary and St. John, 
the cross being enriched at each extremity by a quatrefoil 
enclosing the symbol of an Evangelist. 

The huge square-ended Marien Kirche at Danzig—316 feet 
long, 205 wide at the transepts, and covering about 42,000 
square feet of ground—is a structure whose semi-secular 
appearance may be attributed to the fact that it was cotem- 
porary in design with those vast residential castles erected in 
North-Eastern Prussia at Marienburg, Elbing. Colberg, and 
Königsberg by the Teutonic branch of the Knights of St. 
John. To English eyes, with its attenuated and meagrely 
vaceried windows, it has a most ungainly appearance, but the 
great western tower, despite the poverty and clumsiness of 
much of its detail, has, viewed from certain points, an air of 
great majesty, rising as it does to the height of 230 feet and 
still remaining unfinished, while the church itself is redeemed 
to a considerable extent from positive ugliness by its roofing, 
that of the nave and aisles being gabled separately, and not 
contained beneath one mountainous mass, as is commonly 
the case in churches of this class. 

Somewhat further inland, and upon the line of railway from 
Danzig to Berlin by way of Stettin, is Prenzlau, whose Marien 
Kirche, although not of vast dimensions, is perhaps one of 
the most pleasing 14th century brick buildings in the Baltic 
Provinces. 

In course ef construction between 1325 and 1340, its plan 
1s simply that of a nave and choir with aisles, all covered by 
one continuous roof and flanked at the west end by a pair of 
pleasingly proportioned towers of the saddleback kind. 

At Prenzlau the heaviness, which might otherwise have 
resulted from such a mass of continuous roofing, is relieved 
not only bv the extreme elegance of the fenestriform trac 
of baked and glazed clay which completely fills the great 
eastern gable, but by parapets of tabernacle work above the 
north and south elevations. 

The construction. of the eastern front, which so proudly 
dominates the parasitical tenements at its base, is very 
singular. 

Viewed externally it appears rectangular, but inside both 
nave and aisles are made to terminate in apses, vaulted in 
the most graceful manner and lighted by very tall windows, 
whose tracery exhibits a mingling of the Gometrical and Flow- 
ing kinds. 

There are, to be sure, details inside the Marien Kirche at 
Prenzlau that will not bear severe scrutiny, as, for instance, 
the capitals of the piers, which are not: ponderous 
cylinders seen at Rostock and Breslau, or huge octagons 
like those in the Marien Kirche at Danzig, but gathered up 
into graceful clusters of slender shafts and rendered addition- 
ally pleasing either from their having been emancipated from 
whitewash or from their never having been subjected to that 
most offensive of all materials. The groining cells, too, 
honestly show their brick construction, and thus we are in 
possession of one of the charming pieces of natural colour 
presented by any North European church. 
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.. THE DEMOLITION OF : NEWGATE. 


NSTRUCTIONS have now been issued by the City 
Lands Committee of the Corporation for pulling down 

the female wing at the Old Bailey, and it is hoped to shortly 
commence the demolition of the remainder of Newgate for 
the purpose of erecting the new Central Criminal Court. 
The female wing and the Sessions House have long been 
the property of the Corporation. and it is only that portion 
of the prison known as the male wing which is being acquired 
from the Government. Until the Brixton gaol is completed, 
the Government do not see their way to effect the transfer, 
but it js thought that very little further delay will take place. 
Immediately the City authorities get possession operations 
will be started on a large scale. The dismantling of the 
huge building is considered likely to prove a rather difficult 
and protracted undertaking. and no approximate date can 
yet be given for the final execution of the scheme. The 
design for the new Sessions House provides for an imposing 
edifice, surmounted by a dome, with the main frontage in 
the Old Bailey. An attempt has been made to preserve the 
traditions of the present building, and the style of architec- 
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ture generally may be described as thoroughly English, being 
founded on the work of Sir Christopher Wren and his pupils, 
The Newgate Street frontage will be curved. It is at this 
part of the building that the two principal Court rooms will 
be situated, separated from the roadway by a corridor, » 
as to prevent any disturbance to business from outside noise. 
The domed central hall is to be on the first floor. There 
will probably be a bronze statue of Justice on the summit 
of the dome, and allegorical figures will ornament the main 
entrance. The walls will be of brick, faced with Portland 
stone. It is the intention to make the courses of stone of 
the principal elevation of the same height as those of the 
existing walls, the object of this being to allow of as much 
as possible of the old building being used should the 
material be found to be sound. Since the acceptance of 
Mr. E. W. Mountford's design a few modifications have been 
introduced, and probably others will be made during con- 
struction. In connection with the cells, the requirements of 
the Home Office have been carefully followed. Temporary 
cells are now being fixed for the accommodation of prisoners 
while the work is in progress. The present Sessions House 
will not be pulled down until some portion of the new build- 
ing is finished, so that the administration of justice at the 
Old Bailey will not be interfered with during the time occu- 
pied in carrying out the scheme. The contract price is 
£282,000.—T he Times. 
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TESTS IN THEATRE VENTILATION. 


BOUT twelve months ago we called attention to the com- 
bined ventilating and warming scheme the Sutcliffe 
Ventilating and Drying Company, Manchester, were installing 
at the Drury Lane Theatre, London. We pointed out that 
nearly half a million cubic feet of space had to be dealt with, 
and that it was proposed to introduce into the theatre by 
means of fans nearly 100 tons of fresh air per hour. The 
installation has been at work since last writing, and we are 
sure tests taken on Thursday and Friday, the 17th and 18th 
July, will be of interest, as they forcibly illustrate the differ- 
ence in the atmosphere of the theatre when the ventilating 
apparatus is at work and when the air is allowed to find its 
way in or out by natural means. 

On the 17th the ventilating plant was started just before 
the theatre opened at 7.30, and on the 18th the plant was 
not run at all. The theatre was well filled on both nights, 
excepting the balcony, and this was only moderately full on 
the 17th, and was less than half full on the ı8th. Although 
. the apparatus was not working on the 18th, everything was 
done that was possible to keep down the temperature, ‚and 
all the doors of the theatre proper and of the vestibules and 
corridors were kept wide open. Of course this would not 
generally be tolerated, as the noise from the street traffic inter- 
fered with the comfort of the audience, but it was done to 
. give the best possible chance to the theatre under the con- 
ditions. Near the doors the air was fresh enough when the 
ventilating plant was not working, but the tests were taken in 
the same place on both evenings, namely, about halfway 
between the doors. 

The variations were so considerable in different parts of 
the theatre, and the subject is of such very great interest to 
architects generally, that we propose to give details and differ 
ences for every part of the theatre. It is necessary for a clear 
understanding that we should say the outside temperature on 
the 17th was 69 degs. at 7.30 p.m. and 68 degs at 10.30, but 
on the 18th, when the tests were made without the mechanical 
ventilation, the temperature at 7.30 outside was only 62 degs. 
and at 10.30 it was 57 degs. This was unfortunate, as the 
figures would have been of more service if the outside con- 
ditions had been relatively the same. | 

On the 17th the temperature in the stalls at 7.30 was 70 
degs, or 1 deg. higher than the outside, and up to 10.30 the 
temperature only rose 5 degs., the average difference between 
outside and inside temperature being less than 4 degs., 
‚the 18th, although the temperature did not rise any hig 
than it did on the previous night. yet the difference between 
outside and inside temperature reached 16 degs.. and the 
average rise was over در‎ degs. The C.O.2 in the air at 
16 p.m. on the 17th was 7 parts in ten thousand, and on the 
18th at the same time it was 12.5. 

In the crowded pit the difference was more marked, as the 
temperature only rose 2 degs. from 7.30 to 10.30 on the 17th. 
and at 10.30 gave a C.O.2 test of 7 parts in ten thousand; 
whilst on the 18th the temperature rose 11 degs., and ۴ 
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was a difference between outside and inside of 21 degs., the 
C.O.2 test being 18 parts in ten thousand of air. 

In the grand circle on the 17th the average temperature 
at 7.30 was 71 degs, and at 10.30 was at 74 degs., or a rise 
of 3 degs. On the 18th the average at 7.30 was 69 degs.. and 
at 10.30 7414 degs, or a rise of 532 degs.. but taking the 
difference between outside and inside the average rise on the 
17th was nearly 5 degs, whilst on the 18th it was 14 degs. 
The difference in the C.O.2 tests was greater than in any 
other part of the theatre; at 1o on the 17th the reading was 
814 parts, and at the same time on the 18th 23 parts. 

The first circle showed similar results to the grand circle, 
the temperature difference between outside and inside being 
10 degs. on the r;th and 22 degs. on the 18th. In the balcony 
tbe figures for the two nights more nearly approximate than 
in any other part of the theatre, but this is explained, to some 
extent at any rate, by the greater number of people present 
on the 17th, when the temperature rose 6 degs., with a tem- 
perature difference between outside and inside of 6.75; but 
on the 18th, whilst the average rise was also only 6 degs.. the 
difference between the outside and inside was over 16 degs. 

In the gallery the temperature rose only 4 degs. on the 
17th between 7.30 and 10.30. It was rather high at 7.30, 
probably owing to the sun shining on the roof, and registered 
74 degs., but at 10.30 it only reached 78 degs.. and a rise of 
4 degs. under such circumstances may be considered very 
satisfactory. On the 18th at 7.30 the temperature was only 
o. degs., and at 10.30 it was 7713 degs. showing a rise of 
713 degs., as against 4 the previous evening, but also showing 
an average difference between outside and inside of 714 degs. 
on the 17th and 16 degs. on the 18th. 

These figures form valuable data, and show clearly that for 
keeping down the temperature and carbonic gas where crowds 
of people congregate together for long periods. some method 
of compelling large quantities of air to enter the building is a 
necessity. 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


HE new Technical School, Victoria Avenue, Southend-on- 
-Sea, which has been erected by Mr. Ernest West, of 
Chelmsford, from designs bv Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., 
was opened on Saturday by Lady Warwick. This structure is 
the first instalment of an extensive block of buildings which 
will ultimately contain the whole of the public offices of 
the town. It is in English Renaissance, and has cost nearly 
£21,000 (including site). It has accommodation for 375 
students, and comprises on the top floor a suite of four art 
rooms, masters room, two store rooms, photographic dark 
room, and a kitchen, scullery, and pantry. The intermediate 
floor contains two chemical laboratories, balaace room, 
masters room, lecture room, and store room. On the first 
floor there are seven class rooms for general work, a botanical 
laboratory, and two cloak rooms; and the ground floor in- 


cludes a physical laboratory, electrical laboratory, master's 


room, physical lecture room, workshop. a large hall, measur- 
ing 57 ft. by 35 ft., office, and principal's room, two cloak 
rooms, and laboratory. In the basement are two withdrawing- 
rooms for the hall and a large heating chamber. Electricity 
15 used throughout for the lighting of the building, whilst 
the ventilation is on the vacuum systeni, and the heating is 
by low-pressure hot water. The building is faced with red 
brick, with Portland stone dressings, and the floors throughout 
are of fireproof construction. ۱ 


THE new Grove School, Hanley. which was opened recently, 
has been erected by Messrs. Tompkinson & Bettelley, of 


Longton, at a cost of £10.000 (including apparatus). The 


whole of the work has been carried out from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architect to the board, 
Mr. E. E. Scrivener, of Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons. 


THE Star of the Sea new Church. Claddaghduff, Clifden, 
Ireland, was dedicated on the 7th inst. by the Archbishop 
of Tuam. The edifice is Gothic in style and cruciform on 


plan. In length it measures 116 ft.. the transepts 66 ft., ` 


the width of the nave 26 ft.. the height to the ridge 43 ft., 
and to the highest point of the belfry 53 ft. Messrs. Ryan 
& Sons, of Dublin, supplied the three stained-glass windows; 
Messrs. Brookes, Thomas & Co., Limited. Dublin, the altar 
rails and gallery; and Messrs. Moonan & Sons. also of 
Dublin, the stations of the Cross. Mr. T. Hamilton, of 


Galway. was the architect ; and Mr. G. R. Emerson, Clifden. 


the builder. 
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A NEw junior mixed Board- School at Gateshead-on-Tyne 


(Mr. F. W. Purser, M.S.A., Gateshead, architect) was 


opened on the 8th inst. The building, which is arranged 
on the central hall system, has accommodation for 446 
children, and has been built of local bricks faced with Pelaw 
red pressed bricks with stone dressings. The ventilation is 
by. means of concealed roof ventilators, with fresh air inlets, 
and the heating by hot water pipes on the low-pressure 
system; but each classroom has an open fire in addition. 
Mr. W. Flynn was the clerk of works. 


THe Lewin Road Baptist Church, Streatham, was opened 
last Saturday by the Mayor of Wandsworth. The building is 
of the Decorated Gothic period, and has a bold, square tower 
and spire at one side. The facings are of red brick, and the 
dressings of white Costessey work. The roof is of hammer 
beam construction of open timber work, with boarded ceiling. 
The contract amount was £3,033. exclusive of seating. The 
work has been carried out by Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., 
Limited, Wandsworth Common, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., 
and R. Palmer Baines, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, 
W.C. | 


THE new Co-operative Society buildings, Bathgate, Scotland 
(cost about £10,000). were formally. opened on Saturday. 
The buildings occupy about three acres of land, and have a 
length of frontage of 165: feet, containing. six. shops on the 
ground floor, with offices, workrooms, and a large hall on the 
second floor. ‘The stables, bakery, etc., are detached and to 
the rear of the main building. The architect is Mr. J. 
Graham Fairlie, Edinburgh. | | 


THE ceremony of opening a new church at Twechar, Scot 
land, was performed on Saturday by the Very Rev. Dr. Pagan. 
The seating accommodation is for 440 worshippers The 
main entrance porch to the church occupies, with the stair- 
case, the ground floor of the tower. ‘The heating of the whole 
church is conducted from a heating chamber, situated in the 
basement, immediatelv under the chancel. Arrangements 
have been made for the addition of a gallery should such 
extension of accommodation be rendered necessary by the 
increase of congregation. The manse has its accommoda- 
tion entirely on the ground floor, and consists of dining-room, 
study, or parlour, three bedrooms, kitchen, sculiery, wash- 
house, and bath-room, together with a sufhciency of storage 
space. The lighting is by electricity. "The exterior design 
of the church is in early English Gothic, tending towards the 
transition between this style and the early decorated style of 
Gothic work, and the manse, though more plainly designed, 
is still completely in harmony with the church. The whole 
edifice is built of Closebum (Dumfriesshire) stone, which, in 
the case of the church. is dressed inside and out. The church 
has an open bound roof, designed to match the general style 
of the buildings. 


THE scheme for the erection of a new, chancel at Brighouse 


‘Parish Church has now taken definite shape. A faculty was 


obtained some time ago, plans and designs by Mr. C. H. 
Fowler, architect, Durham, have been approved, and more 
than half the estimated cost (£3,000) has been promised. 


THE Chesterfield Board of Guardians on Saturday placed the 
contract for the erection of a new infirmary with Mr. Wm. 
Maule, of Nottingham, whose tender was £,39.519. Messrs. 
Rollinson & Son, Corporation‘ Street, Chesterfield, are the 
architects. " ` 


THE foundation stone of the new Roman Catholic Church, 
Prestatyn, was laid on Friday by the Bishop of Menevia 
(brother of the donor, Sir Pyers Mostyn). The style adopted 
is Gothic. and the seating. capacity of the church will be 
about 3oo. Mr. F. J. Kirby, of Liverpool, was the architect, 
and Mr. Thos. Jones, Prestatyn, the builder. 


THE Peter Memorial Church, which has been built in the 
southern suburbs of Stirling for the United Free North con- 
gregation, was opened on the sth inst. by Principal Rainy. 
The church, which has been built from plans by Mr. J. J. 
Stevenson, of London, 15 massive in character, with a square 
tower intended to be surmounted by a crown, but which has, 
owing to the want of funds, not been proceeded with The 
halls are commodious and convenient, and the whole building 


| is lighted by electricity. 
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THE new Vickerstown Board Schools, Barrow-in-Furness, 
which have been erected upon Walney Island for the children 
of the new town being built by Messrs. Vickers, Son & Maxim, 
were opened on the 39th ult. The total accommodation is 
for 648 children, and the buildings are of one storey, con 
taining a central hall 6514 ft., 33 ft, and ten class rooms 
with cloak.rooms, and two teachers’ rooms, on the ground 
floor, and large heating chamber and store room in the base- 
ment. The walls are built of brick, faced externally with 
Askam bricks to a height of four feet and above that with 
rought cast in cement coloured a cream tint, and with St. 
Bees stone dressings. The roofs are covered with grey Wa!na 
Scar slates and red ridge tiles. Internally a dado four feet 
higb of coloured glazed bricks runs round all the rooms and 
corridors, and the wal's above this are plastered and coloured. 
The buildings are lighted throughout by electric light. The 
total cost of the work, including playgrounds, playsheds, 
boundary walls is 48,075. The contractors for the work 
are:—Excavator, bricklayer, and joiner, Messrs. Clark تخ‎ 
Robinson; mason, Messrs. G. Varley & Son; slater and 
plasterer, Mr. James Walker; plumber, painter, and glazier, 
Mr. James Gell; ironfounder, Mr. W. Barrett. Mr. Henrv 
T. Fowler, of Barrow-in-Furness, is the architect. 


THE new schools in Conybere Street, Birmingham, were dedi- 
cated on Saturday afternoon by the Bishop of Worcester. 
The cost of the premises, which are of brick with stone dress- 
ings, is £2,800 (including site), and they have been built by 
Messrs. W. & J. Webb, from plans by Messrs. Essex, Nicol 
& Goodman. 


On Monday last the Bishop of. Exeter laid the foundation 
stone of St. Peters Church, Ilfracombe, which is estimated 
to cost 46,000. Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Queen Anne's 
Gate, S.W., is the architect, and Messrs. Britton & Pickett, 
Ilfracombe, are to be the contractors. 


THE ceremony of laying the foundation and memorial stones 
of the new P.M. Church and Schools in Harehills Avenue, 
Leeds, was performed on Saturday. The style. is Early 
Gothic, and the church will seat about 550 persons, while the 
schools at the rear are intended to accommodate 300 children. 
"The buildings are to be erected by. Mr. W. Lolley, of Lovell 
Road, Leeds, and are estimated to cost 46,050, including 
site. . | x4 


A LARGE. new infirmary in connection with the Sunderland 
Workhouse was opened on Wednesday. When the Guardians 
found that the plans chosen from a number of competitive 
designs would involve an expenditure of at least £60,000, 
they placed the matter in the hands of a firm of local archi- 
tects, Messrs. W. & T. R. Milbum, who drew up an altema- 
tive design for a building to cost something like £35,000, 
exclusive of furnishing. The total cost of the building and 
its equipment has been over £40,000. There are four 
distinct sections of the new infirmary—an administrative block 
for the use of the staff, a pavilion for male patients, a pavilion 
for female patients, and a maternity hospital. Each of the 
‚pavilions will accommodate about 100 sick persons, and their 
equipment is up-to-date and complete. 


Sr. GEoRGE's Congregational Church, West Hartlepooi, was 
opened on Wednesday by Mr. Albert Spicer, of London (ex- 
Chairman of the Congregational Union). The church, which 
provides accommodation for about 8oo persons, is built upon 
a site presented by the late ex-Alderman Pyman, Whitby. 
The total cost of the church, together with Sunday school, 
etc., adjoining, is £14,800; and of this 45.250 has still to 
be raised. 


Mr. ALDERMAN SHAW on Wednesday laid the foundation 
stone of a new fire station for the borough of Salford, which 
is to be erected in Albion Place, The Crescent, during the 
next year. The Mayor (Mr. Alderman Rudman). who pre- 
sided, said it was three years since the present station in Ford 
Street had been declared inadequate to cope with the work 
of the borough, and it was, in addition, inconvenient both in 
its construction and situation. Salford is the eleventh town 
in the kingdom in point of size, but it is doubtful if there 
will be ten better fire stations than the one of which the first 
stone is now laid. It will be situated right in the heart. of the 
borough, and in whatever direction a fire takes place the drive 
will be downhill. The site includes §.595 square yards, 
of which 2,700 are leased from the Booth Charity for 999 
vears at a rem of £110 a year, and therest is freehold. The 
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cost of the building, including the other portion of the site, 
will be about £25,000. It will provide accommodation for 
17 officers and men, with their families, and for 17 single men 
if required. There is also additional space for the erection 
of further housing accommodation. In the new station there 
will be accommodation for four horse machines fully manned, 
which, it is calculated, will be ready to turn out simultaneously 
in 15 seconds. 


AT a meeting of the Vestrv of the parish of Norton, within 
one of the districts recently added to the city of Sheffield, the 
ratepavers approved of the erection of a Vestry Hall and 
offices in accordance with plans prepared by Mr. Joseph 
Norton, architect, of Norton Woodseats, Sheffield, and have 
authorised the overseers to proceed with the scheme, which, 
with land and furniture, is estimated to cost about £5,000. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


እ(55585. W. Potts & Sons have received instructions to 
erect a new clock in the parish church of Askrigg. Wensley. 


dale, Yorkshire, as a memorial to H.M. the late Queen Vic- 


toria. They have also in hand a clock for the new estate 
offices, Sledmere, East York, for Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 


À BRONZE medal (the only award granted in this class) has 
been given to the Fireproof Plate Wall Company, Limite را‎ 
at the Health Exhibition now being held in Manchester, 
under the auspices of the Sanitary Institute, for their fire- 
proof and sound-proof walls and their patented system of 
protecting constructional ironwork from the effects of fire. 


THE new large clock at East Ham Town Hall was formally 
started in the tower last week. It has four 6 ft. 3.in. dials, 
and strikes the hours on a 20 cwt. bell. The work has 
been carried out by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, who also recently made the clock for 
Colchester Town Hall. 


THE new Union Infirmary, Cannock, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorlands patent double-fronted 
Manchester stoves, with descending smoke flues, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. | 
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JOTTINGS. 


Ir has been resolved at the Townhead Ward Committee, at 
Glasgow, to endorse the proposed borrowing of £750,000 
by the Glasgow Corporation for the erection of working 
class dwellings. 


AT the meeting of the St. Helens Health Committee on Wed- 
nesday, the Town Clerk read a letter from the Local Govem- 
ment Board. in reference to the application of the Corpora: 
tion for permission to borrow £18,500 for the purposes ol 
sewage disposal. The Board sanctioned the loan, and made 
various suggestions as to experiments which should be carried 
out in order that adequate working rules might be formulated 
for the outfall works. 


WORKMEN employed on a deep drainage scheme at Stamford 
have come across the site of a Roman iron-smelting works. 
and also unearthed some human skeletons and a quantity of 
silver coins. The authorities have taken over the coins, 
which are between 500 and 600 years old. 


BisuoP POTTER. who is engaged to a lady with twenty-one 
millions (of dollars). is making excellent progress with the 
cathedral he is building in New York. Cathedral building 5 
in fashior. but the Anglican prelate who can make a wealthy 
marriage obviously has his Roman brother at a disadvantage 
The Potters are already a puissant family, without the addition 
of this new 44,000,000 to their finances. They are popularly 
represented in New York as saving to the rest of humanity, 
“You are the clay, we are the Potters.” The famous actress 
who bears the name married into.the family ; but Potters are 
said to be bern, and not made.—C hronicle. : 


AFTER being closed for.several vears on account of its an 
condition, the City church of St. George, Botolph Lane, ! 
about to be demolished. 
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HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH _AROHITECTS.—Ex- 


aminations will be held on the following dates :— 


The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 4TH and 5 NOVEMBER, 1902. - 


Applications must be sent in on or before the 1175 OCTOBER. 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 4TH, STH, 6TH, and "Tg NOVEM- 
DER, 19:2. Applications must be sent in on or before thé 1177 OCTOBER. 
The FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 14TH to 2157 NOVEMBER, 


1902, inclusive. Applications must be sent in on or before the 25TH |: 


OCTOBER. AE 
The Testimonies of Study, Sc, with the necessary fees, should accom- 
pany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned. 


W. J. Locks, Secretary ۰ 
No. 9, Conduit-street, London, W. 


ጨው መ መ መ‏ _ _— _ سے 
BUILDING SURVEYING.—Examinations for Certificates of Competency to‏ 
actas District Surveyée under the London Building Act, 1894, and as‏ 


701101۷6 SURVEYOR under Local Acts and Authorities, will be held in. 


London, on the 2389 and 24TH OCTOBER, 1902. 
ceived until the 9T& OCTOBER. Full particulars 
may be obtained from the undersigned. | 

W. J. Locke, Secretary R.I.B.A. 


` No. 9, Conduit-street, London, W. - 


ጋን مو‎ will be re- 


The British Architect. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.- No. 103. 


SHOULD ST. MARK'S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT? 


INCE the destruction of St. Mark's Campanile is said 
to be a loss to the whole civilised world, it follows 
that the question of its rebuilding or restoration must like- 
wise be a matter of universal interest, and we propose to 
take the opinion of our Friends in Council on the question 
whether it is wiser to restore it, making it as far as possible 
a replica of the fallen tower, or to call for designs of a 
new campanile in its place, or, in the third place, to abandon 
the idea of restoration or rebuilding altogether. 

There is à general concensus of opinion to the effect that 
the Campanile was an integral keynote in the Venetian 
landscape, the loss of which is recognised and felt by all, 
but there is a great divergence of opinion on the point 


whether it is fair to present and past alike, to reproduce. 


in facsimile the work of a past age. How far is the ques- 
tion of restoration of ancient: monuments to be settled by 
the possibility or otherwise of exactly reproducing an old 
building, and how far does it depend on what may be called 
a question of the ethics of art? And should we in rebuild- 
ing consider whether the design of the former campanile 
can be improved in part or in tóto, and so redesign it, or 


does such a redesigning destroy its value as a monument: 


of the past? ۱ : 2 
Then there is the purely utilitarian standpoint that the 
question should be settled by asking whether it is now 
needed as it was originally, and would settle the question 
of its rebuilding purely on such a basis. - RN ود‎ 
In any case it is an important and interesting question, 
and one having bearing on many similar problems.‘ It 
is possible that out of the interest involved in this par: 
ticular case both architects and the cultured public 
may arrive at some definite principles on which to deal 
with ancient monuments, whose decay, or destruction, or 
demolition may bring similar questions: to ‘the front, and 


it is with this hope that we appeal to "Our Friends in 


Council" for their views, 


Were the question involved the rebuilding of a. medieval 
building such as a fortress or a granary, for which no cor- 


responding use could be made in the present day, we think. 


the answer to the question would be a decided negative. 
Since, however, a campanile still serves a more or less 
useful purpose, both for enabling bells to be better heard 
over a large area, and also to enable a comprehensive view 
to be obtained over a wide area, there may be in some 


minds an opinion that there is no practical objection to. 


rebuilding. ZEE | 
As to the question of restoration, or redesigning, perhaps 


it should be settled on the broad question of whether such 


restoration is possible, and if so, whether a finer tower 
could not be obtained by redesigning. . As to the first of 
these points, there can be but little doubt that it could 
be reproduced almost exactly. It was, after all, but a brick 
shaft with a termination which in the eyes of many had 
chiefly an antiquarian value. - Would the best solution 
of the problem be to place the rebuilding in the 
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hands of an able designer, with instructions to design a tower | 
of similar dimensions, on what seemed to him to be the 


‚best. lines, keeping permanent records of the former 


building? =. 


Bv ED. ROBERT ROBSON, F.S.A. 
HE Greeks believed that souls could not attain to the 
, Elysian Fields unless their bodies had been buried. 


The Venetians seem to think Heaven unattainable unless 


they first replace their defunct Campanile. 

‚We must all régard with the greatest sympathy the 
popular emotion at first excited by the sudden collapse 
of the buge structure built for a purpose no longer exist- 
ing, and which dominated the whole city, dwarfing every 
one of the several splendid buildings near it, and which 


now all look better for its. absence. They have lost an 


old friend. | | ۱ 
The question is, " Wby should it now be rebuilt? Is the 


idea right on artistic, or even common-sense, grounds? And 


is there any other reason than that based on a maudlin 
sentimentality?” This question need hardly be asked by 
those who know what Italian “restorations” are. The 
Campanile is dead and gone. And no amount of money 
can put it back again as before. Of its artistic value, it. 


‚may be noted that that portentous book, the “ Encyclo- 


poedia Britannica," p. 153, dismisses it in eight lines. It 
is rather a new idea that it ranked as a great work of Art. 
Those who value Art for Arts sake have been surprised 


to see the English Royal Academy, in a new-born and 
doubly foreign zeal for architecture, enthusiastically sup- 


porting the rebuilding. They have been even more sur- 


prised to read an admirably-written article in the Times, 


following suit, and extolling the project as of one about 
which there could be no doubt. : 

In the August number of Zes Arts, Messrs. Goupil print 
an.article by Gerspach,. illustrated by no less than nine 
admirable illustrations, showing the Campanile as it was, 
its ruins, the splendid bronze gates of the Loggetta by 
Antonio Gaio, and of the Crowning Angel. Separating, as 


we must do, the question of the Loggetta, which can pro- ` 


bably be replaced intact, these will enable any one who 


may never have visited Venice, to form a clear impression 


of the Campanile as a work of Art, also of the manner in 
which its size dwarfed all the buildings near it, and, finally, 
of the happy result of its disappearance. 

An attentive consideration: (1) of. the long-lapsed use of 
so gigantic a pile; (2) of the certain mistake of attempting 
its resurrection ; and (3) of the fact that the proceeding is 
wholly wrong on any artistic principle, wil show that 
Venice is committing a stupendous mistake. | 

It is, to my mind, a mistake which would make her the 
laughing-stock of the world, but for the sobering knowledge 
that the great mass of the Italian people are ground into 
the dust by taxation, and’ that if the immense amount 
needed for the work can be subscribed, it might be spent 
in an infinitely more useful and right manner. 

We cannot hope, by any amount of writing, to stem the 
tide of the present popular enthusiasm. ‘At any rate, 
English opinion may with futüre advantage be recorded. | 

THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. . 
ړ.‎ T last it appears that very definite steps will be taken to 

make real progress with a new infirmary for Manchester. 
The whole procedure up to: the present time has been most 
unfortunate. The trustees of: the infirmary have evidently 
quite miscalculated as to the widespread feeling of opposition , 
which exists against the rebuilding on the present site, or they 
would never have commissioned the architects to prepare د‎ 


revised second scheme for the Piccadilly site. No sooner was * 


this last scheme fully presented for immediate development 
than the opposition seemed to come to a very decided head 


and rendered the carrying out impossible. - If the present site 
could be made to realise £400,000 the way to action cn 


another site would be fairly clear. ፲ከ6 management of this 


great scheme has surely been in the hands of too many 


operators, and there has been an apparent conflict of wishes 
between the City Council and the trustees. The aim of both 
bodies is, of course, the highest good for all, but in order to 


bring the views of both into line it is thought needful to form. 
an independent committee, which may be partly composed of : 
the existing trustees as well as outsiders. There are two alter- 
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native schemes before the newly constituted committee, which 
will recommend the election of a new board which will not 
permit.the rebuilding on the Piccadilly site, but aim to build 
without delay at Stanley Grove, unless a better site be offere:l. 

The main point in the first scheme is that one-half of the 
present infirmary should be sold to the Corporation at once, 
and the other half retained for future sale. The product of 
this sale of half the land, together with the compensation made 
by the Corporation for the land required for widening 
Parker Street and George Street, is estimated at £225,000, 
which, it is presumed, would build a new infirmary at Stanley 
Grove and also provide a central hospital in Piccadilly for 
accident cases and out-patients. The second scheme is fv 
the sale of-the whole site outright for £400,000. 
committee appear thoroughly earnest and energetic, one may 
expect something to happen before long. The position of the 
architects who took the first premium in the competition fer 
the Piccadilly site, and have since prepared an entirely new 
set of drawings for the same position, will also have to be 
considered. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


1. result of the Liverpool Cathedral preliminary com- 
petition will doubtless come in something of a sur- 
prise. To begin with, we are not surprised, as our readers 
may have gathered from our previous comments on the 
exhibition of designs, that the feeling of the assessors is 
that the best designs are in Gothic, and that this seems to 
point to Gothic as the style from which they find it practicable 
to select. But as to the selection of names for the final 
competition, one cannot but feel some astonishment. Why 
Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. Caroe, Mr. Bidlake, or Mr. 
Stokes are not to be in the final running we cannot possibly 
discover. Other names will also readily occur to our 
readers. The limitation of the architects suggested for the 
final competition to five only is surely also a little too 
narrow. One cannot but feel, however, that the recog- 
nition of the remarkably fine practice of Messrs. Austin & 
Paley by the inclusion of their names is one of the redeem- 
ing points about the award. 


EARLY in October a meeting will be held in the Manchester 
Town Hall to rouse interest in the scheme for the practical 
rebuilding of the Skin Hospital. At present Manchester is 
below other great cities in the matter of hospital accommoda- 
tion for skin diseases The plan decided upon is to buy the 
present buildings and the adjoining land, erect a new building 
for wards and necessary offices, and enlarge the existing pre- 
mises behind. This work will cost between كر‎ 360.606 and 
£35.000, and of this amount £6,000 has been already sub- 
scribed. ۱ 


Ir should be noted that the opening meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association. will.be on next Friday evening, 3rd 
October, when Mr. Henry T. Hare, F.R.I.B.A., will deliver 
his presidential address and distribute the prizes and medals. 


Tue feeling against the official project for alteration of the 
Sonning Bridges is so great that Mr. E. L. Lutyens has been 
commissioned by Country Life to make designs for the new 
bridges, and these published designs show well enough that 
there is no need for hideous lattice girder arrangements. In 
point of view of durability and charm this is just one of those 
cases in which the architect's design scores largely over that 
of the engineers. It is curious that the official designs have 
been so withheld from general knowledge. 


Apropos of bridge building generally. and with also parti- 
cular reference to Sonning, Sir Bradford Leslie writes :—“ As 
' to bridges, of course, masonry or brick arched bridges are the 
best and most economical, because they are practically im- 
perishable. Timber comes next ; timber bridges properly de- 
signed are as strong as steel. If timber is burnettised with 
bichleride of zinc under pressure it becomes non-inflammable. 
Brunel's timber viaducts on the Cornish Railway carried the 
traffic for 4o years, and many of them are still in existence. 
Timber bridges are half the price of steel; if the saving be 
invested at compound interest the accumulated fund would pay 
for the renewal of the timber from time to time as required, 
and still show a large economy as compared with steel. I 
might almost add that timber is safer than steel ; a steel pillar 
or strut is liable te collapse by a blow, especially when under 


- and recover its form. 


As the new. 


strain, and let down an entire span ; timber will give or yield 
Steel 1s liable to corrosion in ungetat. 
able places, and the damage may go on until the bridge col. 
lapses ; this was the case with the Hastings suspension bridge 
at Calcutta.” : 


Tue heads of the various Corporate departments of Brad. 
ford have presented to the special sub-committee of the 
Finance Committee a series of reports favourable to the 
proposed extension scheme for the Town Hall recently 
drawn up by Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, the City Architect. 

è 

Ir is stated that Seil was the first island to be con- 
nected with the mainland of Great Britain by a bridge, 
which is still absolutely flawless, and an interesting specimen 
of medieval stone architecture. The bridge over Loch 
Etive, now in progress, from the designs of Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry, has an immense cantilever span of 500 ft. 


“ THE point was whether an important and comparatively rich 
borough like Marylebone could accept an offer of this character 
with dignity." The offer was £30,000 from Mr. Carnegie for 
a central library and four branch libraries. The above objec- 
tion as to the “ dignity " was deprecated by other members of 
the Marylebone Borough Council, and it is probable it will be 
swallowed. 


MR. CARNEGIE has offered £10,000 for a free library at West 
Ham, £2,000 for Shildon, and £8,000 for Wakefield. 


IT has apparently become a burning question as to the 
standard of security which should be set in theatre building, or 
at any rate as to how long any certain standard may hold good. 
It is obvious that theatre proprietors cannot be reasonably 
held responsible for ccntinued alterations as each new fad 
arises without some protection as to a constant and uncertain 
expense. 


THE London Theatrical Managers’ Association ask that when 
once they have satisfied the licensing authority and have 
received a clean bill of health, they shall, for a fair period, 
be exempt from the vexatious and possibly unreasonable 
demands of a constantly changing body. 


MR. FRANK DE JONG, the lessee of the Princess's Theatre, 
has received a communication from the Lord Chamberlain 
granting him a six weeks’ extension of the license of that 
popular playhouse. The Princesss Theatre was one ol 
those houses which the London County Council declined ta 
recommend the Lord Chamberlain to license on Saturday 
next. "The alterations. required by the Council would m 
volve an expenditure of nearly £6,000, and in view of the 
early termination of his lease Mr. de Jong did not con 
sider it worth while to spend this sum. 


THE Shakespeare Theatre. Liverpool, was put up to auction 
on 18th September, and was sold to the first and only offeret 
at £28,000. The building is modem, and has a 21 year 
lease at £2,000 per annum from July, 1899. The purchasers 
were the second mortgagees. 


A HOUSE made of crumbling mud walls, used as a family 
dwelling. a pigstye, and a dairy, and filled up in the corners 
with turnips and potatoes, is not considered good enough for 
Stradbail, and so on the initiative of the Atley sanitary 
authority it is to be closed. - ۱ 


PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, F.R.I.B.A., has removed from 
48, Harley Street, W., to 2, York Gate, Baker Street, N.W. 


A FAILING builder stated the other day in the Bankruptcy 
Court that he had lost on contracts during the past twelve 
months, not on account cf errors in estimates, but through 
workmen not giving full value in their labour in retum for the 
money they were paid. 


Ir is not generally known that volcanic ash is a valuable 
commercial product, and is used as a cement. 7 
Dixson, Brummer & Co.. of 16, St. Helen's Place, E.C.. 
write on. the subject, and state:—“ The volcanic ash 0 
which the Island of Santorin. in the Greek Archipelago, ” 
almost entirely composed, has been used under the name 
of ‘Terre de Santorin,’ or * Pouzzolane, for centuries, AM 
most of the harbours and quays in the far Mediterrane. 
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have been built with it. This Pouzzolane has been brought 
to the notice of our English cement manufacturers and 
engineers, but until the latter are prepared to permit its 
use nothing can be done. Some day they will “wake up' 
and 'discover. like the Japanese professor, that there are 
other materials than Portland cement’ which may be 
advantageously employed, especialy in marine work, for 
which it possesses peculiarly valuable properties." 


1885 School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, which 
now occupies rooms on the top floor of the new building of 
the Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has 
been re-opened after the usual summer vacation, and we are 
requested to state that some of the free studentships main- 
tained by means of funds granted to the school by the Tech- 
nical Education Board of the London County Council and by 


the Drapers Company are vacant. The day classes of the 
school are held from 10 to 1 and 2 to s on five days of the 
week, and from 1o to 1 on Saturdays. The evening class 


meets on three evenings a week and on Saturday afternoons. 


Forms of application for the free studentships and any further 
particulars relating to the school may be obtained from the 


manager. 


THE Brighton Town Council on Thursday week, after a 
lengthy discussion, decided by a large majority to promote 8 


Bill in the next Session of Parliament to enable them to extend 


the borough electric tramway system by constructing three 
more routes, These will open up a very large area hitherto 


unprovided for, and will afford a direct line of communication 
from the Central Railway Station to the Aquarium. One line 
will run from Seven Dials along Dyke Road to the borough 
boundary, another from. Seven Dials along Goldsmid Road to 
Hove boundary, and the other from Seven Dials down Ter- 
minus Road, past the Central Station, down Queen's Road and 
North Road, to the Aquarium. The total cost is estimated at 
£37,000. It was stated that since March last the existing 
lines have produced a clear profit of over 43,000. 


SSD 
COMPETITIONS. 


THE Town Council of Montrose invite architects willing to 
compete for carrying out the intended works of Free Library 
buildings for the burgh (£6,000 to 4£7:000) to send in their 


names by 29th September at latest to D. C. Wills, Town Clerk, 
Montrose. 


IN response to Lord Iveagh's invitation, eight architects in 
Dublin sent in designs for the New Market. These were sub- 


, mitted to Mr. C. ፲. MacCarthy (City Architect), Mr. Spencer 


Harty (City Engineer), and Colonel Addison, R.E., who 
awarded the first place to Mr. G. F. Hicks, the plans of 
Mesers. Kaye, Parry, & Ross being. placed second. 


AN international ccmpetition is opened by the Municipality of 
Venice for the best design, modelled, for a large gold medal 
to be awarded to the most Important works shown at the Fifth 
International Art Exhibition of 1903. The medal must bear 
on the cbverse an allegorical figure of Venice and her artistic 
glories surrounded by the inscription : * V.a Esposizione Inter- 
nazionale d'Arte della Città di Venezia, 1903 "—and on the 
reverse side the words: * Gran Premio della Città di Venezia," 
leaving a blank for the name of the successful competitor, the 
whole to be surrounded by an ornamental border. Every 
competitor must send in the models of the obverse and reverse 
sides of the medal executed in either wax or plaster, to have 
a diameter of exactly 120 mm. The competitors must send 
together with the models the respective photographic repro- 
ductions, measuring 40 mm. in diameter, which will be the 
dimensions of the medal. The Municipality of Venice has 
allotted a. prize of 3oo lire to the author of the model judged 
the most deserving of reproduction; and judgment will be 
given by a commission composed of the Mayor of Venice, 
president of the exhibition, the general secretary, and three 
artists. The prize of 300 lire will be paid in two instalments, 
halt immediately on the pronouncing of judgment by the com- 
mission. the remaining half on the completion and approval 
of the medal. The models for ccmpetition must reach the 
office of the secretary cf the Exhibition (“Municipio በ1 
Venezia ") pest-paid, not later than the 31st January, 1903. 
The models must be signed with a motto, which motto must 


also be written on a sealed envelope containing the full name 
and address of the competitor. 
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THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


A REPORT dated September, 1902, and signed by Sir 


Wm. B. Forwood (chairman), of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to the General Committee of the Liverpool 
Cathedral, has been sent us. Amongst other items named 
herein we have the fact that £154,114 16s. 3d. has been 
promised to the scheme. Also, that the Executive Com- 
mittee have reserved to themselves the right of directing 
any architect or architects to submit designs and plans in 
the final competition. Each architect in the final compe- 
ütion is to receive an honorarium of 300 guineas. The 
advisory architects, Messrs. Norman Shaw, R.A., and G. F. 
Bodley, R.A., are to receive an honorarium of $00 guineas 
each. The substitution of the chapel of St. Nicholas as 
the parish church of Liverpool in place of the church of 
St. Peter is also noted. The Rev. C. Harris, M.A., of the 
Elms, Arudlesbar Road, St. Helens, is the organisation 
secretary. 


The advisory architects do not seem to have been able 
to make up their minds whether it is the more important 
matter to get a good design or a capable man, There is 
a wide difference of policy between the two alternatives. 
If the design is the criterion of choice, the result may be 
that an architect hitherto unheard of and untried may. be 
entitled to selection. But if we are choosing a man, past 
achievements must necessarily be taken into account.— 
Liverpool Mercury. 

|. ee 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
THE ASSESSORS’ REPORT. 


0" the great importance of ensuring a fine design for the 


proposed Cathedral there can be no question. ‘Truro 
alone in England has had a new Cathedral, the first built for 
many generations. Truro is but a county town, while Liver- 
pool is one of the largest and most important of our cities. 
The new Cathedral must be a stately, a dignified, and a beau- 
tiful building. It must be suitable for the services of the 
English Church, and be capable of holding large congrega- 
tions. All this is obvious. The committee having deter- 
mined on a competition, it is our duty to select the best designs 
submitted in this preliminary competition, and then to invite 
their authors to compete for the great work, in accordance 
with the regulations that may be laid down for their guidance. 

What seems to be necessary is a design having a distinctive 
character of its own, and one not without originality. A design 
with a striking unity of effect and idea. We were prepared to 
find more designs of a Renaissance. or a classical manner. 
We were surprised to find so few in those styles, and those, we 
feel bound to say, not commanding or remarkable The main 
body of the best designs sent in are Gothic. This seemed 
to point to Gothic as the style from which we should find it 
practical to select. And indeed that manner is accepted ۷ 
most as generally the suitable one, except under special cir- 
cumstances, for church building. In making a selection there 
seemed no doubt but that our own English phase of the style 
shculd be adhered to. 

Many of the designs sent in have plans more or less like 
numerous fine medieval Cathedrals, with many chapeis 
clustering round the eastern end of the choir. It is no doubt 
an arrangement of much beauty. One or two such chapels 
may be desirable, as being very useful in bringing compara- 
tively small congregations together for early, or evening ser- 
vices, but many such chapels would not seem to be appropriate 
for the uses of the English Church. There should certainly 
be one or two such chapels, but we suppose not more would 
be needed. Modifications of many of the plans submitted 


‚would, therefore, seem to be necessary. How far what we 


have said on this point should be embodied in the instructions 
to be given for the final competition we leave to the considera- 
tion of the committee. 

We feel that the object of the competition is to enable the 
committee to find out the best man for the work. What he 
submits may be thoroughly examined and discussed, and. if 
it seems desirable, may be modified or improved on. The 
opportunity, the great opportunity, must not be lost for the 
erection of a really stately and a beautiful building. one of 
striking proportions, and of delightful detail. Our old ecclesi- 
astical buildings afford many such examples. Not indeed that 
they should be copied, for Liverpool Cathedral must be an 
original work of art and have a character of its own—one 
fitted for the requirements of the present age, and one specially 
designed for its site. The spirit of our best architecture may, 
however, well be caught, and its magnificent traditions may be 
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recovered and handed om Whatever style is adopted there 
should be that nobility of expression, and that refinement of 
feeling, that is so characteristic of all the best architecture of 
the great times We may add that a noble simplicity, en- 
hanced by touches of beauty, is not a thing to be afraid of. 
In judging the designs one must take care to discern the real 
effect that the building would have, and not be led away by 
. any clever delineation of a conception that may not be really 
good. This is evident, but a first impression given by a 
clever and beautiful drawing, even though it be of a poor 
design, may be misleading and deceptive. We shall look 
forward with interest and pleasure to the work of reporting 
to the committee on the designs to be sent in for the selection 
of one that may be not unworthy of your important and great 
city of Liverpool. 

There has happily been some revival of taste and know- 
ledge of architecture in recent years, and this new Cathedral 
should show a dawning sign of that improving state of feeling, 
and mark the period as one of greater advance towards the 
beauty and the dignity that characterised the great days of 
art; and, above all, it should be an example of cultured and 
religious feeling in church building. | 

With regard to the plans submitted we beg to report that we 
have examined the various portfolios of designs, and all the 
drawings that were hung on the walls, with great care and with 
the deepest interest. The number in all is 103, of these 33 
are designs prepared expressly for this competition. They 
represent much labour, and we may also say a considerable 
amount of talent. Twenty-three are sent as evidence of skill 
and ability to design a Cathedral, and consist mainly of de- 
signs which have been submitted mostly in competition for 
large churches in different parts of the world. The remainder 
are a miscellaneous collection of photographs, drawings, and 
sketches partly ecclesiastical and partly secular. Though 
many of them are of much excellence, they do not show any 
evidence that their authors have any special claim to be con- 
sidered aspirants for the work of building a Cathedral. It is 
vain to shut one's eyes to the fact that many of the competitors 
in this last class have taken absolutely no trouble. They have 


simply sent in a portfolio containing few, or many, photographs | few specimens of Romanesque architecture in the Baltic 


or drawings which they happened to have by them, whereas 
in the cases to which we first referred, where special designs 
have been prepared, the competitors have, many of them, 
taken great care and trouble, and have done their best to 
respond to the invitation of the committee. 

From the plans sent in we have selected five that we consider 
show their designers to be capable men. They give evidence 
of considerable knowledge of old work, great care in design, 
and originality of a sound and practical nature. Not the 
originality which has little aim beyond being eccentric for the 
sake of being considered original, but which does not regard 
beauty and fitness as necessary. These five we suggest should 
be asked to prepare complete designs for the Cathedral, in 
accordance with the conditions to be laid down by the com- 
mittee. This seems a small number to name out of such a 
long list of competitors, but on the other hand it may lead to 
greater effort being made to conceive, and delineate, a fine 
design, and with greater hope on the part of the designer of 
success, and, for the world, for an ultimate and satisfactory 
result. These designs are numbered Nos. 20, 45a, 68, 71, 95. 

In addition to the above we consider it would be a gracious 
act, and one that would be appreciated, to nominate a certain 
number for honourable mention as a distinct recognition of 
considerable skill shown, sometimes in planning, and some- 
times in design, though we were unable to award them a still 
more honourable place. We selected eight, namely, Nos. 13, 
37, 41, 44, 45. 46, 84, and 94, for such honourable mention. 

(3. F. BODLEY, R.A. 

London, August, 1902. | R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 

The five architects referred to in the report are:—2o, 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, Lancaster; 45a, C, A. Nicholson, 2, 
New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.; 68, G. Gilbert 
Scott, 40, York Mansions, Battersea Park, London; 71, 
Malcolm Stark, 11, Little College Street, Westminster, Lon- 
don, S.W.; 95, W. J. Tapper, 1, Raymond Buildings, Gray's 
Inn, London, W.C. 

Those honourably mentioned are :---፤ 7, Sir Thomas Drew. 
22, Clare Street, Dublin; 37, J. Oldrid Scott, 2, Dean's Yard, 
London, S.W. ; 41, A. H. Skipworth, 5, Staple Inn, London ; 
44. H. C. Corlette, 2, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, London, 
W.C.; 45. C. A. Nicholson, 2, New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 
London, W.C.; 46, F. Walley, r, City Walls, Grey Friars, 
Chester; 84. Jas. H. Cook, 12, St. George's Crescent, Liver- 
pool; 94, Messrs. Reilly & Peach, 28, Victoria Street, London, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NORTH GERMAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
(See article.) 


The sheet of illustrations which accompanies this week's 
issue of the British Architect does not elucidate any of 
the buildings touched upon in the foregoing number of this 
series of papers on the Church Architecture of North Ger. 
many. It will, however, be found to include illustrations of 
some of the churches referred to in the course of former nun. 
bers, and to which the author will have now and again to recur 
in future ones. A further instalment of illustrations, exempli 
fying some of the best Complete Gothic churches, vill, it is 
hoped, appear in due course. 


A MEMORIAL CHAPEL. 
BY A. COLBOURNE LITTLE. 


This was one of the most noticeable designs submitted in 
the recent competitions of the R.I.B.A. Both in design and 
drawing Mr. Little shows signal ability, and we have pleasur: 
in publishing a selection of his drawings. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 
By the Author of “Summer Holidays Among the Glories 
of France." 
(Continued from page 212.) 


IEWED from the river whence the city derives its name, 
the Cathedral of Havelberg holds out little promise 

of the numerous graceful features enshrined within it, being 
long, low, with no steeple of sufficient dimensions to ۴ 


| it dignity, and altogether homely of aspect. 


The building is mainly remarkable as possessing in the 
lower part of its nave and choir one of the comparatively 


provinces, not the least interesting feature being the manner 
in which this portion has been incorporated in, and sur 
mounted by, Complete Gothic work. 

A somewhat similar mode of reconstruction may be seen 
in the South German Cathedral of Augsburg, but here 
owing to the absence of windows in the upper stage, tha 
effect of the nave, which opens into a much later and ver 
lightsome choir, is extremely gloomy and depressing. 

At the far more cheerful Dom of Havelberg, the 
severely plain attached columns and round arches of the 
original building being retained, a species of triforium stage 
unrelieved, however, by any arcading, is formed above then 
within pointed arches of brick, whose soffits die off [00 
piers of the same material. Each of these piers, which 
projects into the nave considerably beyond the original 
Romanesque bays, has a slender cylindrical brick shit 


attached to it to carry the pointed vault, whose ribs, also 


of وه‎ contrast pleasantly with the white filling in of the 
cells. 

Above the superimposed arches alluded to, and 
between those following the lines of the vaulting is the 
clerestory, and in front of each window lighting it 5 û 
passage way protected by a parapet enriched with fenestt: 
form tracery, and made continuous, like the one in the 
celebrated brick church of St. Cecilé at Albi, by archways 
cut in the thickness of the wall, which, corresponding ۸ 
depth with the pier introduced between each bay, cont 
tutes a kind of internal buttress. 

Seen en profile, the series of tall brick pointed arches 
encompassing both the lower and middle stages of the side 
elevations, imparts the idea that the Cathedral of Havelberg 
is entirely a Complete Gothic structure. 

The same idea is carried throughout the ten bays ۳ 


which the length of the church is divided, six composing 


the nave, and the remaining four the choir. This portion? 
the church terminates in a most graceful apse with veny 
elongated windows of two lights, and is separated from thé 
rest of the building by one of the most beautiful Goth" 
screens in Germany. Passing within this high solid 76 
—which, according to Teutonic. usage, has its entrances ۴ 
on either side of an altar facing the nave—the choir ¥ 
be found with its old pre-Reformation furniture almos 
entirely undisturbed, one of the most interesting feature 
being the episcopal throne, placed, as was generally e 
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custom in German closed choirs, with its back to the centre 


of the screen and facing the High Altar. | 
Brandenburg is not a large city, but it contains a cathedral 
and several churches of considerable grandeur and import- 
ance, all of which have long since been in Protestant hands. 
To the ordinary visitor the Brandenburg churches may 
appear tautological, being nearly all of the same type, viz., 


the “ hallenbau,” but the student will discover that each. 


one puts forward some feature of interest not possessed by 
the other. | 

The cruciform cathedral, clumsily “restored” during the 
thirties of the last century by Schinkel—a sort of German 
Blore—is a building to which the epithets “singular” and 
“interesting” rather than “ beautiful” would be applied. 
Built originally at the end of the twelfth century, but greatly 
altered at the beginning of the fourteenth, and constructed 
entirely of brick, it has a somewhat imposing west front 
with five long shallow arcades unpierced by . windows and 
surmounting the doorway. This is. a square-headed one 
within a well-moulded pointed arch springing from recessed 
shafts, and having in its tympanum reliefs satirising the 
religious, as, for instance, a fox preaching to a congregation 
of geese. 

A square tower flanks the front to the north, of exceed- 
ingly plain brick work, square for two stages and then 
becoming octagonal, a stumpy spire, whose outline recalls 
that of St. Nicholas at Gloucester, crowning the whole. 


Considerable dignity is lent to the front of Brandenburg 
Cathedral by the buttresses, which have not only a deep 
projection, but are enriched with long strips of that arcading 
work which was carried to a far greater point of elaboration 
elsewhere. Of this treatment the obliquely set buttress at 
the north-west angle of the tower affords an exceedingly 
good and reticent example. | 


Inside the Dom at Brandenburg the most remarkable 
feature is the great flight of twenty-two steps, which, occupy- 
ing the whole of the last bay of the nave, and necessitated 
by the crypt below, lead up from the nave into the choir. 
The presence of these steps, in conjunction with the heavy 
but late Romanesque nave arches of gbout 1270, and the 
unfenestrated expanse of wall between them and the early 
fourteenth century clerestory, imparts a solemnity to the 
pile that is quite awful. The crypt is not entered from the 
nave as in such churches as Coire, Neuss, Bonn, and Essen, 
but from the transepts as at Naumburg and Paderborn. 


At the crossing are four pointed arches with very plain 


mouldings, but gracefully contoured, and superimposed upon 
the old Romanesque pilaster-like piers. The two side ones 


‘open into the transepts, whose effect, as in most cases where 


the choir is similarly elevated and extended across them, 
is quite lost. Beyond this “crux” is the wall of the original 
twelfth century eastern limb, which, as in the generality of 
churches of its age, had no aisles Here the walls are 
perfectly plain, and against them on either side are arranged 
the choir-stalls, with those huge round poppyheads so fre- 
quently found in German Gothic woodwork, and which in 
pre-Reformation times doubtless occupied the transept 
arches as they still do at Naumburg and Paderborn. 

The original groining of this portion of the Dom at 
Brandenburg has given place to fourteenth century work, in 
which style the whole of the apse has been reconstructed. 


"The general effect is graceful, but there is a poverty-stricken 


look about the groining whose ribs, in lieu of being brought 
down upon foliaged caps, are mere prolongation$ of the 
shafts; nor is the effect strengthened by the window 
tracery, which is of that peculiarly tripled lancet kind noticed 
in the Lübeck churches. 


The old choral arrangements have been much disturbed. 
Whether the church possessed a high close rood-loft like 


those of Havelberg and Magdeburg 1 am not in a position: 


to say, but if such a feature did exist, it must have stood 
under the western arch of the crossing, the choir stalls above 
noticed being located within the north and south arches. 
Situated at the top of so great an elevation of steps, a 
choir screen supporting the rood and its attendant figures 


must have presented an appearance of uncommon grandeur. 


The church of St. Catherine is chiefly remarkable for the 
tall traceried screens of baked and glazed clay, coloured a 
dark green, which surmount the facades of the principal 
transepts. A screen of similar character, but much less 
elaborate in design, taking that stepped form so frequently 
met with in this district, and of which notable examples 
occur in the towers of Guttstadt and Santoppen in Ermeland, 


masks the gable of a short transept, which, projecting from 
either side of the fantastically capped western steeple, im- 
parts much dignity to the fagade. The buttresses between 
the tall windows of the nave and of the apsidal choir do 
not project very deeply, but all their faces are highly 
enriched with three tiers of that arcaded work in moulded 
brick noticed at the Dom, and without which the elevation 
would appear terribly attenuated, the windows of great size 
having the customary simple group of four uncusped lancet 
lights, here gathered up into groups of four. 

In this church the nave is divided from the aisles by tall, 
well-proportioned octagonal columns, with narrow simply- 
moulded capitals, a line incised round each face giving them 
a peculiar panelled appearance. The same type of arcade is 
employed in the choir, which ends in a three-sided apse with 
procession path, a feature always productive of an ungainly 
effect externally in an unclerestoried chevet, owing to the 
huge bulk of roof necessitated by such an arrangement. 

St. Godehard's, interesting as retaining its Romanesque 
western tower, flanked, like St. Catherine's, by transepts, is 
another vast " hall" church, more graceful within than that 
edifice, though less picturesque in ensemble. The apse 
here has also a procession path, and the piers throughout the 
church, feebly reminiscent of certain thirteenth century 
French examples, are huge cylindrical masses with very 
narrow capitals, and four slender attached sbafts, whose 
twisted brick moulding imparts to them a curious rope-like 
character. No doubt these shafts were intended by the 
architect to break the plainness of the cylinders, but they 
rather serve to accentuate it. The wretchedly bare church of 
St. Paul has gigantic octagonal piers, clumsy, it is true, 
but honestly exposing their brick material. The deep aisle- 
less choir has an apse, whose tall three light windows, 


traceried with small cinquefoiled circles, are the best in 


Brandenburg. 
St. Nicholas, dating from about 1173, and, therefore, con- 


. temporary .with the older parts of the Dom, is the most 


interesting church in Brandenburg, since it has preserved its 
original Romanesque parallel triapsidal plan intact. It is 
built entirely of brick, and at its west end is a very broad 
belfry, which, finished with two pyramidal roofs side by side, 
is as picturesque as anything in the city. 

The Marien Kirche am Harlunge Berge—destroyed in 
1722—seems to have been the grandest early church in 
Brandenburg, a model preserved in a chamber of antiquities 
adjoining the Dom showing it to have had four steeples in 
the angles between the transepts and the nave and choir, 
and a later chapel at the west end. The plan was very 
singular—a perfect square, with an apse projecting from 
each face, and four piers only in the interior, dividing the 
space into nine vaulting compartments, an arrangement 


‘observed in a former paper as occurring in St. John's, 


Bremen. 

Within easy reach of Brandenburg are several towns con- 
taining highly interesting specimens of brick architecture, 
but to whose salient features it is only possible to make 
the briefest allusion—Jerichow, with its Proemonstatentian 
church. a noble and almost unaltered Romanesque building, 
with one of those western * screen fagades " that were carried 
to such a pitch of attenuation in Brunswick; Krewese, with a 
more modestly dimensioned conventual church, in which 
stone is made use of to a considerable extent for the lower 
parts of the walls, and whose apse is roofed with a semi- 
dome covered outside with a steep semi-conical roof of 
brick; Deesdorf, whose conventual church has an apsidal 
choir and an apse on the eastem side of either transept; 
Arendsee, also the possessor of a conventual church in which 
everything, even to the detached shafts, is executed in brick ; 
Salzwedel, where we find that rara avis in Germany, a good 
pure Early Gothic church, with a clerestory of plain circular 
windows ; Stendal, with its grandiose but late Pointed church, 
whose internal effect ıs spoilt by its clumsy great columns 
and feeble window-tracery ; Tangermünde, whose church of 
St. Stephen, on the motif of St. Catherine at Brandenburg, 
possesses a brick portal rivalling, if not excelling. some of 
the North Italian examples in grace; and Werben, where 
one can hardly fail to observe that the architect of the 
Johannis Kirche was permitted fairly to run riot in orna- 
mental brickwork. 


ርር: o N o 


We understand that a new railway 15 to be built from Southern 
to Western Australia, at a cost of no less than 44.400.000, 
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THE HOUSE PAINTERS’ ART. 


A’ the annual convention of painters and decorators in New- 

castle, Mr. Lewis F. Day read a paper on “ The Art and 
Trade cf the House Painter.” He dwelt upon the mischievous 
severance of the art of decoration from the trade. Art and 
craftsmanship were inseparable, but a change had occurred in 
this: that, whereas house decoration was always in the hands 
of the practical workman. the tendency was more and more in 
the direction of his coming under the control of an enterpris- 
ing man of business. The mischief was not that the decorator 
was to make it pay, but that the working decorator had often 
hardly a say in the matter. Craft was being swallowed up 
rather in trade; the workman was swamped in the enterprise 
he was engaged in. As business grew, the chances of art grew 
less and Jess. That subtle something called art, which com- 
prised the touch of beauty, of individuality or originality, 
which a man consciously or unconsciously put into his work, 
was not taken account of by commercial enterprise. In pro- 
portion as work was carried on strictly on business principles, 
it became less possible for a workman to put his heart into his 
work, and so put art into it. Business was business. Well, 
he said business was a part of life. and it was a mistake to 
separate a man's trade from his enjoyment and personality. 
The first step was not to be ashamed of art as a trade, but to 
have some faith in it. and to sacrifice something for it. The 
solution of the problem 185, very likely, in the association of 
the artist and the workman with the man of business, if not in 
one man, well in two men or three, though the danger was 
that the controlling spirit of the three, being a man cf busi- 
ness, would not as a rule allow the man of art share enough 
in the conduct of what was done. He was in favour of en- 
couraging and consulting good workmen. He held that art 
paid, as it was the best advertisement. The house decorator 
who was not a great artist. who had not much more than a 
workman-like appreciation of good work, and a desire to do the 
best. might quite well raise his trade to something of an art, 
and it was his own fault if he did not. All he need have was 
an ideal and the courage of it. The decorator's first business 
was to consider the wants of his customers. That did not 
mean to say he was simply to take the customers’ instructions, 
and execute them. He knew, and might know much better 
than his customer, bow those instructions would work out, and 
to tell him when they were wasteful or unsatisfactory. He 
should be ready to undertake the responsibility of decoration, 
given a certain base of colour. He doubted if. on the whole, 
quick change in fashion led to business. What was never in 
fashion was never old-fashioned. The tendency to novelty 
was morbid. A man of judgment must know that one make 
or one pattern was better than another. and should push the 
best. his own for preference. By perhaps just keeping the 
fashion in view, a man might make for himself at least as 
good a business as though he went with the crowd. At the 
«ame time, he would be developing a character of his own in 
decoration... He impressed upon his audience the necessity for 
an ideal. Had the tradesman an ideal? Then he need not 
want to be called an artist. Had the artist an ideal? Then 
he need not mind being called a tradesman. The pity was 
that tradesmen were sometimes such mere tradesmen; that 
artists were such unmitigated artists. 

Mr. Day was heartily thanked, and in reply said that if they 
wanted to help the artistic faculty. they should allow the work- 
man more hand. The way to encourage art in the workman 
was not to set him to design something which he was incapable 
of designing. but to encourage him to do his own work artisti- 


callv, and let him have more hand in the execution. 
1 一 一 一 一 一 全 和 人 一 一 


BRITISH ARCHZEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


ESTMINSTER Abbey was visited last Friday morning 

W bv the members of the British Archaeological Associa- 

tion attending the 59th annual congress cof the association, 
which was sitting during the week at Westminster. 

The party were conducted through the Abbey by Canon 
Henson. who pointed cut the architectural beauties of the 
building and described its principal tombs and monuments. 
Pointing out the vault behind the chapel, in which were buried 
several ef the distinguished men of the Commonwealth, in- 
ciudina Oliver Cromwell, whose remains were disinterred with 
EVEN indignity at the Restoration, Canen Henson said it was 
Cromwell whe, by directing that Admiral Blake. “the first cf 
cur naval heroes.” should be interred among the Kings at 
Westminster, first instituted a grave in Westminster Abbey as 
a reward for distinguished services to the State. 


Before that 


time burial in the Abbey was restricted to Royalty, ecclesiastics 
connected with the Abbey, and persons possessing personal 
rights of interment within its walls Among other monuments 
pointed out by Canon Henson was that of Sir Isaac Newton, 
occupying a conspicuous position in front of the Choir, it had 
been previously applied for by several noblemen, but had been 
refused to them—an illustration of the distinction which had 
always been drawn by the authorities of the Abbey between 
conventional greatness and real distinction. 

In the afternocn the members were conducted over Staple 
Inn, Holborn. by Mr. T. Cato Worsfold, who also read a paper 
upon the history of the inn. First occupied by the Merchants 
of the Staple, or dealers in wool when wool was one of the 
great staple trades of England, it passed to the lawvers as an 
Inn of Chancery, subordinate to Grey's Inn, in the reign of 
Henry V. The investigations of the Royal Commission 
appointed in 1854 to inquire into the position of the Inns uf 
Court and Chancery with respect to legal education made i 
clear that little was done by “the ancients of Staple Inn — 
as the heads of the inn were called—to advance the study of 
the law. Ultimately, in 1884. “the ancients ” sold the inn for 
£,80.000, and it was contemplated to pull it down and erect 
modern offices and residences upon the site. But this ነኩ 
teresting survival of medieval London was preserved by the 
Board of Works purchasing the ground on the south side of 
the inn for the extension of the Patent Office, and the remain- 
ing portion of the inn coming into the possession of the Pru- 
dential Assurance Company for £68,000. The old hall of 
the inn was now in the occupation of the Institute of Actuaries, 
and the teaching of law had given way to the business of ዘ 
assurance. 

The concluding meeting of the congress was held in the 
evening at the Westminster Palace Hotel, when Dr. Brushfeld 
read a paper entitled * Britain's Burse," descriptive of the new 
exchange. built by the Earl of Salisbury in the Strand. and 
opened in state by James I. in 1609 to compete with the old 
or Roval Exchange, opened by Queen Elizabeth in 157:. The 
Burse was closed in 1737. having been deserted by the mercers, 
and was soon after demolished, and shops erected on its site. 


سس اس مر سس um‏ 


SONNING BRIDGES. 


THE following letters have appeared in The Times :— 

Sır.—My challenge that the rebuilding of the three bridges 
over the backwater at Sonning would be only a prelude to the 
condemnation of the old brick-buttressed bridge over the man 
river has not yet been answered; we are driven, then, ۵ 
assume that this universally and justly admired bridge vill 
before long be condemned and replaced by a flat metal bndge 
with * tasteful lattice-work " sides. 

In accepting this it is necessary that all should understand 
that the road in continuation of such a bridge into the village 
would be on an embankment, and that the picturesque White 
Hart Inn and the neighbouring cottages would be half buned 
by its elevation. 

[n this aspect of the case it can scarcely be intrusive to ask 
fur whose interests the disastrous alterations contemplated are 
to be made. 

The three Oxfordshire bridges for centuries have carried the 
traffic of the surrounding lands; from time to time these, of 
course. have needed repair, and they need it now, but it 1s the 
widening of them with so-called “ tasteful " lattice-work sides, 
and strengthening of them to support the demands of heavily 
laden traction engines, that has aroused suspicion, and deer 
anxiety as to the inevitable and not far distant fate of the ol 
brick bridge. 

If the proprietors of enterprises in the neighbourhood have, 
owing to exceptional local advantages, found their business 
greatly increased, surely they should be content with their 
profits, even though these were fractionally limited by the 
necessity of transporting them v/a some other bridge already 
erected for heavv traction engines. Mr. Leslie has already 
pointed out the destruction that has been effected on many 
bridges which have been the glory cf our Thames. . 

I dare not attempt to decide upon the relative ments of 
different materials and forms cf construction, but I beg © 
enclosc a letter from an authority of large experience on these 
technical matters. I think this speaks fer itself, and by your 
kindness in inserting it will furnish valuable information to all 
unprejudiced minds. "Time presses, for yesterday the sound 
of pile driving was already heard. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Sonning, Berks, gth September. W. HOLMAN 7 
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SONNING BRIDGES. 


6o, Winsham Street, Clapham Common, 
London, S.W., sth September, 1902. 

Dear SIR, 一 An article upon the above makes it evident 
that you are interested in the fate of the old bridges and the 
character of any new structures to be built. 

My experience in the design and construction of bridges 
during many years, together with a. considerable practice in 
examination and maintenance of old work, enables me to say 
with confidence that the order of durability is—masonry (in- 
cluding brick); cast iron; wrought iron; steel; timber; and 
the order of least cost is generally, for moderate spans— 
timber; masonry (plain); cast iron, steel, and wrought iron 
(nearly equal). I have again and again known cases where 
local authorities, bitten with the mania for being “ up tu date,” 
favour the construction of what is commonly in such cases 
called a “ nice light lattice girder steel bridge," notwithstand- 
ing that a bridge in stone or brickwork would cost less, last 
longer, and look better. 

I do not know the conditions at Sonning, but. broadly, I may 
say that for moderate spans steel should never be used if it is 
practicable to build in masonry or brickwork, on grounds of 
economy, present and future. 

With respect to the aesthetic aspect of the matter, I will 
admit that while I prefer the masonry or brick arch, or alter- 
natively the metallic arch—girder construction has not the 
same alarms for me as for some—there are beauties in good 
metallic construction which are entirely unappreciated by the 
average observer unacquainted with the art. . . . 

1 am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
۱ W. H. THORPE. 
Holman Hunt, Esq. 


EE Û 


THE EAST RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


HE annual meeting of the East Riding Antiquarian 
٤٤ Society is being held this year at Hornsea. The mem- 
bers met at the station a little before three o'clock on 
Monday afternoon. 

The members drove to Skipsea, passing Atwick Cross 
on the way. This is not only the best preserved cross im 
the East Riding, but is also of the greatest value, as 
Paulson carefully measured its distance from the sea in his 
time, and in the rapid wearing away of the coast, it forms 
a standard of the erosion second to none. On arriving 
at Skipsea Mr. Boyle gave a short account of the church 
and parish. The name Skipsea is derived from the mere 
or lake which once was here, and on whose sides browsed 
the sheep (Anglo-Saxon Skip) It is not mentioned in 
Domesday, but was of importance from the great Castle 
Drogo of Brevery, built on a vast artificial mound, still 
standing. After the Conquest Skipsea became part of the 
Earl of Albemarle's property, and was by him given to the 
Abbey of Almac in Normandy. It became wealthy enough 
for Edward I. to seize upon and appropriate the revenues. 
The Norman monks, whose duty was to repair the chancel, 
built it of sea rubble, and it is in striking contrast to the 
solid square masonry of the nave. So. as Mr. Boyle said, 
even in those days property forgot it had duties as well as 
rights. 

On returning to Hornsea Mr. Boyle gave an account of 
the parish. church there. It is a good specimen of the 
fashion of widening the aisles, which came into vogue in 
the r4th century. In Norman times the nave was always 
half the width of the church and the aisles half the width 
of the nave, but the aisles were widened, so there is little 
difference between the width of nave and aisle. 

In the evening the annual dinner was held at the 
Alexandra Hotel. where Lord Hawkesbury presided. After- 
wards the annual meeting was held. The officers were 
re-elected, and the treasurer presented a balance-sheet 
showing £46 in hand. In the evening the Rev. E. M. 
Cole gave a lecture on Norman work in Wold Churches. 
and Mr. ]. R. Mortimer read a paper on the “ Physical 
Constitution of the Ancient Britons." 

The second day's excursion was held on Tuesday, the 
members starting from Hornsea at half-past ten in fair 
weather. The conversation of members turned on the two 
excellent papers of the previous evening, that by Mr. Cole 
displaying a wealth of research and industry, while of Mr. 
Mortimer's (on the physical characteristics of the ancient 
Britons), it was said that only two men in England could 
have written such a paper—the writer and Canon Greenwell. 


A start was made for Mappleton, and on the way mem- 
bers stopped at Rowston Hall to view the collection of 
antiquities in the possession of Mr. Haworth Booth. These 
consisted of three large pieces of tapestry of Queen 
Elizabeth's time. so elaborate that it is said to have taken 
a skilled workman twelve hours to do a square inch, a 
vertebre of the ichthyosaurus found in the lias at Hornsea, 
a pardon by Henry VI. of Thomas Haworth, an ancestor 
of the present owner, and an interesting if not an anti- 
quarian object in the cannon ball fired by Paul Jones at 
Admiral Brough's house, he being charged with looking 
after the pirates of the North-East Coast. 

From Rowlston a short drive brought the party to 
Mappleton, where the only ancient feature of the church 
was the tower (sadly in need of re-pointing), all the rest 
having been re-built in 1856. Four miles further on was 
Aldborough, where the members spent a pleasant hour in 
listening to the Rector (the Rev. A. B. Prole). In his 
opinion, the church stood on an idol’s temple, and it was 
not till 1120 that the present Christian Church was built. 

At Garton the party stopped to see the very interesting 
church, where the most remarkable feature was the head 
of an ancient churchyard cross, found in recent years and 
placed in its present position through the generosity of 
Colonel Hobart. The objects of interest were pointed out 
and explained by the Rev. J. A. Donovan, the Rector. At 
Grimston Garth Mr. Donovan remarked how the family of 
Grimston traced the descent from Syvester de Grimston, 
who was standard bearer and chamberlain to William the 
Conqueror. The entrance hall (built 1785) was gay with 
many coats of arms. The alliances of the family were 
expressed in 26 shields of arms, and the seize quarterings 
are expressed on a large shield of 40 quarterings over the 
mantelpiece. 

The party returned to Hornsea by Withernwick and 
Goxhill, after a most enjoyable excursion. 


سس سح و ده مجه o ተ.‏ 


RECENT CAVE EXPLORATION IN DERBY- 
SHIRE. 


URING the last two years explorations on a large scale 
have been carried out in the five great limestone caverns 
near Castleton, in the Peak of Derbyshire, by a local organisa- 
tion, the Kyndwr Club. The object has been partly scientific 
research and partly the sport to be enjoyed in subterranean 
adventure, the club consisting chiefly of rock-climbers, whose 
special abilities and experience have proved particularly use- 
ful in cave-work. Several interesting and important dis- 
coveries have resulted; and, even where this was not to be 
looked for, our knowledge of these huge cavities, of their mode 
of formation, and of the nature of their water-system has been 
increased by careful observation and measurement. 

The limestone country south of Castleton, like certain parts 
of Yorkshire and Somerset, is honeycombed with cavities of all 
shapes and sizes, most of which are probably still unknown, 
since of the five greatest caverns three were discovered by 
miners and have no natural entrance. Early in the nineties 
the eminent French speleologist. M. Martel, visited the dis 
trict hurriedly and examined these caverns in a cursory fashion, 
drawing up a series of charts showing roughly both plans and 
elevations. Much of this was based on conjecture; vet his 
experience and shrewdness were seldom at fault, and many of 
his guesses have now been verified, while the charts have been 
useful as a provisional basis for more extended work. It was 
in September, 1900, that the club had its first experience of 
cave-work, making a descent into Elden Hole, a waterless 
fissure 200 ft. deep with an inner cavern 65 ft. deeper. This 
chasm has had local fame as one of the wonders of the Peak 
ever since Hobbes wrote his “ De Mirabilibus Pecci,” and its 
bottom seems to have been reached bv several adventurers 
from the time of Elizabeth onwards Our party of seven was 
equipped with nothing but ropes, the idea being to get down, 
if possible. bv the simple methods used in rock-climbing. The 
result of the enterprise was a rather disagreeable adventure ; 
a serious disaster was narrowly averted, and the hauling party 
found it so difficult to get the three men out who had de- 
scended that one man actually remained inside the hole nearly 
nine hcurs. Taught by their mistakes the members organised 
a more scientific exploration a few months later, stretching a 
heavy cable across the mouth of the hole, with a seat attached 
to 300 ft. of rope running ever a trolly. The galleries and 
chambers that seem to have been accessible in 1770, when 
John Lloyd, F.R.S., wrote an account that hardly tallies with 
cur cbservations, were not rediscovered, having. perhaps, been 
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blocked up with débris. The inner chamber, domical in 
shape, and thickly encrusted with stalagmite, was carefully 
examined, and an attempt made to measure its height with a 
balloon. It is about 90 ft. high, and, like the hole itself, 
appears to have been formed by the widening of joints in the 
limestone, without the agency of running water. No exit was 
discoverable at the bottom. 

With the experience thus acquired, the party thought them- 
selves equal to what promised to be a far more serious and 
dangerous undertaking—an exploration of the so-called 
* Bottomless Pit ” in the Speedwell Mine. This subterranean 
cavity was broken into in the 18th century by a lead-mining 
company, who had bored a perpendicular shaft not far from 
Peak Cavern. Subsequently they drove a level, 750 yards 
long. from near the Winnats Pass, and tapped this chasm of 
unknown height and depth from the other side, bridging the 
gap by a causeway built on the precipitous slope. Tourists 
are nowadays conveyed in boats along this level to see the 
marvels of the “ Bottomless Pit.” Our work in this and the 
other caverns was done chiefly at night, so as to avoid such 
spectators. Beyond the discomfort and slight risks of being 
let down through a steadily increasing jet of water on to water- 
swept rocks, the explorers met with no difficulties or dangers. 
The total depth of the chasm was found to be 85 ft., a pool, 
22 ft. deep, occupying an area of 27 by 14 yards (a raft was 
constructed to get the soundings); and no other caves or 
galleries were discovered. Rockets were sent to & height of 
108 ft., but probably fell short by hundreds of feet of the roof 
of this prodigious chamber. Most interesting were the speci- 
mens of the fauna obtained by Dr. Lyster Jameson. These com- 
prised gnats, earthworms, beetles, " springtails,” and various 
crustaceans, all wanderers from outside; a blind mite (prob- 
ably Gamassus), two flat worms (Planaria Alpina and Polycelis 
Cornuta), an almost colourless * water-flea," with eyes (Gam- 
marus) all thoroughly naturalised in their subterranean 
habitat; and, most interesting of all, three blind species that 
have probably been isolated in this sunless pool for hundreds 
of generations, Lipura ambulans, Tomoscerus tridentiferus, 
and Lipura inermis (Tullberg)—L. Wrightii (Carpenter) which 
occurs in the Mitchelstown Cave, Ireland, but has never 
hitherto been found in any English cave. 

The exploration of Peak Cavern, or the Devil's Hole, proved 
exceedingly interesting. A new entrance was discovered into 
the interior from Cave Dale, through a nearly vertical rift, 
117 ft. long, produced by the gradual widening of joints. It 
is, of course, of no interest except to speleologists, as the man 
who climbed down it was supported all the way by an Alpine 
rope. Then a cavity in the roof, near the cave-mouth, which 
had been marked as a shaft or aven on Martel's chart, was 
climbed by means of a series of ladders wedged across; and 
a finely encrusted chamber was revealed, the only part of this 
cavern where stalactitic deposits of any size or beauty are 
known. More important discoveries were made beyond the 
utmost point reached by Martel and other explorers. A collap- 
` sible boat was propelled through a watery tunnel, or siphon, 
as he had described it. Beyond this a cave was discovered 
with a second tunnel, which narrowed so much that the boat 
` could not get through to the end, and the explorers, laden with 
the limelight, photographic apparatus, etc., had to wade the 
rest through several feet of water and mud. A series of 
vaults and corridors, with a branch leading to a big swallow, 
was then explored. But the most unexpected find was a proof 
that these forgotten caverns had actually had human visitors at 
some remote period. It was a wooden sled with iron runners, 
waterlogged and full of gravel, evidently used for carrying ore. 
The local histories are replete with information about the 
mining industries of the past, but no reference can be found 
as to mining here or as to any knowledge that this series of 
caves existed. The sled is now lying at the cave-mouth, but 
ought certainly to be placed in the museum of a local town, 
after expert opinion has been obtained upon its date and 
origin. 

In the series of caves opened up by the Blue John Mine also 
we penetrated further than any earlier explorers. Martel's 
conjecture that a certain steep tunnel formed a communication 
between the upper and the lower series of caves was found to 
be theoretically correct. Also, a large cave, of complicated 
structure, that lies below the deepest point shown on his chart, 
was reached by wriggling through a hole like a rabbit-burrow, 
7o ft. long and 49 ft. deep. It had been reached by a daring 
explorer in 1857, but was not found again for nearly half-a- 
century. A waterv tunnel and a vertical rift, magnificently 
adorned with curtains and pendent masses of stalactite, were 
explored here ; and observations were carried out in the upper 
series of caves. There several members made a dangerous 


climb of 130 ft. up a chasm in the roof, where the finest dis 
play of stalactite and stalagmite ever yet seen in the cavems 
of the Peak was found encrusting the walls of the rift fur 
nearly roo ft. | 

The Bagshawe Cavern is not connected, theoretically or 
actually, with the other four caverns. Its ramifications extend 
for miles inside a hill overlooking Bradwell Dale, and wer 
discovered through lead-mining. The parts shown to visi 
have the reputation of excelling all the other caves in ther 
wealth of natural beauty, and passing wonders were said to be 
concealed in its further recesses. Martel explored an upper 
series of caves beyond the dungeon, where the ordinary visito 
stops. Below this deep chasm a lower series was discovered 
last year; and in the course of several explorations involving 
prodigious labour and no small risk, a number of extensive 
passages and their communications with the tunnel traversal 
by the Bradwell river have been traced to their end. Twos 
three caves, exceptionally rich in stalactites, were found in the 
line of these passages, but as it is necessary to go through 1 
chain of small lakes, and to crawl on one's face through lon: 
stretches of rocky clefts, few people are likely to see thei 
beautv. There, as in the other caverns, our researches were 
the means of dispelling an accumulation of myths; but, on the 
other hand, the stories based on our adventures and ሰኑ 
coveries that have appeared in several publications show tha 
myths grow now quite, as marvellously and swiftly as in dan 
gone by.—T imes. ; 


Y ን ሻሽ metros 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE HEALTH 
EXHIBITION AWARDS. 


HE following awards have been made in connection 
with the Sanitary Institute Exhibition which was te 
cently held at Manchester :— 

Silver Medals.—British Sanitary Co., for self-acting 
earth closet; Cannon Iron Foundries, Ltd., for enamellei 
cast iron; F. C. Calvert & Co., for carbolic acid prepare 
tions; Chalmers & Co., for van ambulances; Davis Gas Store 
Co., for Metropolitan cooker; J. Defries 8 Sons, Ltd. for 
Saturated steam disinfector; William M. Glover & ۸ 
Ltd., for dust van; John Jones, for automatic airtight 
manhole cover; Mather & Platt, Ltd., for water softening 
apparatus; Vernon Parker, for Hassall's improved safety 
pipe joint; Shanks & Co, Ltd., for cast-iron porcelar 
enamelled bath with quick accessible waste; W. Summer 
scales & Son, for laundry machinery. 

Bronze Medals.—Ames Crosta Sanitary Engineering C». 
Ltd., for Crosta surface water gully, with complete double 
trap; Ames Crosta Sanitary Engineering Co., Ltd., for ۳ 
ware conduits for electric cables; Burn Bros., for improved 
ball stoppers; Chalmers & Co., for two-wheel dust cat; 
Geo. A. Chattock, for reversible locking window; Das 
Gas Stove Co., for cottage griller; Doulton & Co, Li. 
for spray lavatory with self-regulating valve; J. Duckett & 
Sons, for isolated sulphonic latrines; J. Duckett & Sor. 
for flushing tank and tipper; Eagle Range Co.. for “ Eagle 
firegrate with sliding doors; Ewart & Son, Ltd. for ው 
proved geyser apparatus with flue and dual valve; Willam 
E. Farrer, for adjustable bracket; William E. Farrer, Î“ 
bead rim lavatory basin; William E. Farrer, for lattice ge! 
quick-opening valve; Fireproof Plate Wall Co., Ltd. |" 
fireproof partition walls; Fletcher, Russell & Co. for 
“Hurst” pipe joint; William Henry Gibbs, for spiral dram 
scraper; Hard York Non-Slip Stone Co., for ۷ 
materials; Wm. Harriman & Co., Ltd., for Ford's sal 
channel; George Howson & Sons, Ltd., for urinals; Geog 
Howson & Sons, Ltd., for white porcelain-enamelled hre 
clay bath; John Jones, for connection for water-clos 
basins to soil-pipe; John Jones, for air-inlet ventilator fet 
drains; John Jones, for the “ Carlyle" wash-down pedes 
closet in vitrified stoneware; Kenworthy & Co. for 
equipoise wringer and mangler; Kenworthy & Co. E 
Paragon washer, wringer and mangle combined; Fran 
Nicholson Law, for improved dry seat; Loco 157 
Apparatus Co., for rust pockets; Mather & Platt, Ltd. 5 
feed-water filter; Matthews & Yates, for fans for ۶ 
tion; Mellowes $ Co., for Mellowes's eclipse glazing: ^ 
Oakes & Co., for glazed stoneware pipes; Oates & ۳ 
Ltd., for salt-glazed manger, with give-and-take 7 
Palmer, for ventilating column fitted with water E 
Vernon Parker, for silica. filter for attaching to à domest 
tap; Pendleton Sanitary Engineering Co., for movable = 
bin with metal cage; Richard Ravenor, for Ravenors 07 
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tester; Sanitary Appliances Syndicate, for the non-ball 
valve cylindrical store cistern; Sanitary Appliances Syndi- 
cate, for coin-receiving lock; Didelon & Co., for automatic 
discharge regulator for reservoir; Shanks & Co., Ltd., for 
hospital lavatory, No. 2,080; Slack & Brownlow, for germ 
filters; Sharratt, for sanitary formaldehyde regenerator; 
Thomas Henry Tonge, for bakery fittings; George Barber 
Wilson, for gully and trap dredger; C. ነኛ. Outram & Co., 
for the Hassall water-closet; Vernon Parker, for blue brick- 
ware drain pipes; J. Hutchings, for Hutchings's cooking 
steamers; Geo. Howson & Sons, Ltd., for wash-tubs on 
pedestals; Mather & Platt, Ltd., for automatic distributing 


. and flushing valves; London Tablet Co., for non-absorbent 


wall and. ceiling covering; A. G. Thornton, for surveying 
and drawing instruments; Whipp Bros, for “ Non-flam ” 
safety flannelette. | : | 

Deferred for Further Consideration or Practical Trial.— 
Sanitary Block & Tile Pavement Co., sanitary block 
paving; William E. Farrer, " Torfit" urinals; Mather & 
Platt, Ltd., gravity filter. 
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NILE RESERVOIR WORKS. 


THE NEW DAMS. 


THE close of the present year will see the formal opening 

of the new Nile dams—one of the most notable 
engineering works of the past century. Egypt has always 
been practically dependent for its existence on the rise of 
its river, and the object of the new dams and reservoirs at 
Assouan and Assiout—the latter in operation since February 
last—is to so regulate and distribute the water as to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the devastating famines which have 
so frequently prevailed in the land. The initial steps in 
connection with the present scheme were taken in 1897, 
when tenders were invited for the construction of the dams, 
and in February of the following year Messrs. John Aird & 
Co., of Westminster, were advised that their offer had been 
accepted. "They began the work immediately. Five years 
was the contract time in which to complete the undertaking, 
and although the contractors have had to overcome many 
unforeseen difficulties, and an enormous amount of addi- 
tional work, which would have entitled them to a long 
extension of time, they have actually finished the work a 
year before the originally stipulated time. "Their commend- 
able achievement has already produced splendid results. 
Not for 150 years has the Nile been so low as this season. 
In 1877 the waters did not rise sufficiently to overflow the 
land, and there was famine in Upper Egypt. This year, 
however, as has been indicated, the outlook was blacker 
tban it had been for a century and a-half. Famine was 
imminent, but famine has been averted by the timeous 
closing of the barrage at Assiout, and more than the original 
cost of this portion of the enterprise (upwards of 4,900,000) 
will thus be paid back during the present year. From this 
instance it can easily be understood that the benefits which 
will accrue to Egypt through the damming of the Nile are 
incalculable. Three years ago the Nile was very low, with 
the result that about 600,000 acres were not irrigated. The 
Land Tax in Egypt is at the rate of £1 per acre, but if 
the occupier's land is not watered he is not called upon to 
pay the impost. The loss to the Egyptian Government in 
1899 through the failure of the river to rise was thus 
4,600,000. 

The main dam crosses the Nile five miles above Assouan 
in Upper Egypt, where the river is a mile and a quarter in 
breadth. It is constructed entirely of granite, quarried from 
within a few miles of the neighbourhood. Egyptian granite 
Is considered by experts to be of the highest quality, if not 
indeed the finest in the world. In this connection it may 
be noted that Syene, the ancient name of Assouan, gave 
the name of syenite to a variety of granite quarried there 
which was largely used in building by the Pharaohs of the 
eighteenth dynasty. The only other materials used in tha 
composition of the dam are Portland cement and steel, the 
latter being for the construction of the sluices, which were 
manufactured by Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier, Ipswich. To 
stem the immense rush of the Nile in flood necessitated the 
erection of a very powerful dam. The structure has been 
reared on thoroughly solid foundations. and the height from 
the base to the coping stone varies from 75 to 196 ft., 
according to the depth which had to be excavated to secure 
a bottom of absolutely sound granite. In addition to its 
immense thickness the dam is strengthened on the lower 


side by eighteen buttresses projecting 352 ft., which, be- 
sides giving greater stability to the structure, will tend to 
resist any seismic disturbance that might otherwise weaken 
it. Between every two buttresses there are ten sluices with 
gates constructed at different levels, according to the varied 
depths of the foundations, so that when the reservoir is 
full the water will pass through the higher levels at a less 
velocity. About 28,000,000 gallons will flow through the 
sluices per second at flood time. 

During the period of construction the most rapid progress 
was, of course, made in the season when the Nile was 
low, in March, April, and May; when the waters rose in 
August, September, and October, the workmen had to 
abandon operations at the dam. But this did not mean 
delay altogether, for it enabled them to repair to the quarries 
to dress the stones, and when the time again arrived for 
further building they were fully prepared with finished 
material. The great dam serves another purpose besides 
its main one of stemming the flood. The top of the parapet 
has been laid out with granite setts, and forms a splendid 
carriage way, where the motorist, the cyclist, or the humble 
foot passenger may cross from the one shore to the other. 
It is thus a sort of promenade, albeit the vista is inter- 
rupted by a series of steel winches for the working of the 
sluice gates. These winches will be wrought by hand 
power. It was feared at one time that the erection of the 
barrage at Assouan would involve the submersion of the 
island of Phile, with its grand old temple. That is not 
so. Phile is about six miles above Assouan, and even 
when the reservoir is at its highest point the ancient ruins 
and colonnades will still be seen in all their island grandeur. 

The second and lesser dam is at Assiout, 300 miles down 
the river from Assouan. The barrage here is about 960 
yards wide, and is totally different from the greater 
structure higher up. It is built of hard limestone, which 
had to be conveyed a distance of about 86 miles to the 
seat of operations. A carriage-way has also been laid out 
at Assiout. Ample provision has been made for the safe 
and speedy passage of vessels at each of the dams by the 
construction of locks, with strong gates. 

Upwards of 20,000 men were employed in the erection 
of these gigantic barrages; 75 per cent. of them were Arabs, 
who performed the unskiled work; while the remaining 
25 per cent. were Europeans—Italians, Austrians, Greeks, 
and Germans. The supervision of the work was in the 
hands of British engineers, among whom were, for the 
Egyptian Government, Sir Benjamin Baker, as consulting 
engineer; Sir William Garstin, Under-Secretary of State for 
Public Works in Egypt; Mr. Webb, who succeeded the late 
Mr. Wilson, as Director-General of the Reservoirs, and Mr. 
C. R. May, who followed Mr. Fitzmaurice as resident 
Government Engineer; while Mr. John Blue was the repre- 
sentative of the contractors. "The work has been constructed 
at a contract cost of over three millions sterling. ^ This 
amount has been paid to Messrs. Aird & Co. by the 
Egyptian Irrigation Corporation, who will recover it from 
the Egyptian Government. The payments are to be spread 
over thirty years, and with accruing interest during this 
period, the works will probably cost the Government alto- 
gether about five millions. It is expected that His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Connaught, who laid the memorial 
stone of the Assouan dam on 12th February, 1899, will take 
part in the forthcoming opening ceremony on ıoth De- 
cember next.— Glasgow Herald. 


nn 


WHETHER a cellar and an attic constituted a storey in a build- 
ing according to the Ware (Herts) byelaws, and therefore 
required 14-in. walls, was the subject of a recent reference to 
one of the surveyors of the Local Government Board, who, in 
responding to the inquiry, held that a cellar or an attic was 
unquestionably a storey, and that the walls should be 14 in. 
thick below the topmost storey. He, however, contended that 
this requirement was a stringent one, and stated that in some 
councils—at Oxford, for instance—this bye-law was omitted ; 
and also that in some instances bye-laws were approved by the 
Local Government Board which did not require walls to be 
14 in. thick. The Local Govemment Board would probably 
be disposed to consider an amendment of the bye-laws in this 
respect. if the Ware Council were to make the application. 
1 ne Ware Council have decided to instruct the clerk and the 
surveyor to re-model the bye-law in question, and to submit it 
to the Council for approval with a view to applying for its 
amendment by the Local Govemment Board. 
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BUILDING NEWS, 
Bethel 


THE new 


Methodist New 


on Saturday. The cost, with organ, is about £4,000. 


A NEW Board School (cost £8,500) at Peel Brow, Rams- 
It has accom- 


bottom, was opened on Saturday afternoon. 
modation for 6oo scholars. 

THE foundation stone was laid on Saturday of a new R.C. 
Church at Irlam, near Manchester. It has been designed 
to accommodate 350 worshippers. 


A new P.M. Church in High Lane, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
was opened on Saturday by the Rev. T. M’Pherson. The 
building is of red brick, with Bath stone dressings, and 
has accommodation for 450 sittings. The total cost is 
43,200. 


ላ NEW Congregational Church in Chichele Road, Crickle- 
wood, W., was opened on the 18th inst. by Dr. Horton. 
The edifice provides accommodation for about 850 wor- 
shippers, and has been built from the designs of Messrs. 
Spalding & Spalding, of 15, Queen Street, E.C. 


THE corner stone in connection with the enlargement of 
Christ Church. Pellon (Yorkshire) was laid last Saturday 
week. Mr. W. C. Williams, of Southgate, Halifax, is the 
architect, and the extension is estimated to cost 2,500, 
of which sum nearly £1,300 has already been raised. 


THE new Institute for Seamen, Trafford Road, Salford, 
which has been erected at a cost of about 456.000 (includ- 
ing site), was opened on Wednesday. Mr. .ل‎ 4 
Taylor, 7, Chapel Walks, Manchester, was the architect, 
and Messrs. N. Southern & Sons, Salford, were the builders. 


On Friday last the ceremony of laying the memorial stone 
of the Macgregor Memorial United Free Church, Govan, 
was performed by Lady Pearce, who has generously under- 
taken to provide the whole of the sum required in the 
purchasing of the site and erection of the building. The 
church will have accommodation for 980 sittings (668 in 
the area and 312 in the gallery), and will be lit by electricity. 


THE magistrates of Aberdeen had a conference on the 17th 
inst. with Mr. Frank Matcham to discuss the plans of the 
new theatre to be erected on Schoolhill Viaduct, at a cosy 
of £20,000, by the Robert Arthur Theatres Company. 
These being approved of, after a few minor adjustments, 
immediate steps will now be taken to make arrangements 
for the erection of the building, which is to be built of 
granite. 


THE new English Presbyterian Church, Willmer Road, 
Birkenhead. was opened yesterday week. The new edifice. 
which is of Gothic design. is built of red pressed brick. 
with stone dressings. and is lighted by electricity. There is 
seating accommodation for 500 worshippers. and should it 
be found necessary further accommodation can be pro- 
vided in the gallery. The total cost of the building. with 
the organ, is 43.300. Mr. T. G. Williams, Cable Street, 
Liverpool, was the architect. and Messrs. Haugh & Pilling, 
also of Liverpool, were the builders. 

AT the Warrington Academy on Tuesday a tablet, of 
Wedgwood ware. was unveiled. bearing the following in- 
scription :—" The Warrington Academy was established in 
this building in 1757. removed to larger premises in what 
is known as Academy Street in 1762. This tablet was 
erected in 1902 by the Warrington Society." It bears a 
representation. of the founder of the institution— John 
Seddon,—and was designed by Mr. A. Warburton. It has 
been wrought by Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, of 
Etruria. and it is a fact not without interest that Josiah 
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Wedgwood himself was one of the founders of the institu. 
tion. 


THE London & Midland Bank have now Opened new 
premises at 465 and 467, Bethnal Green Road, N.E. The 
building is 60 ft. in height, and so ft. by so ft. There are 
three floors, a portion of which will be utilised as offices, 
The elevations. both in Bethnal Green Road and Hollybush 
Gardens. are of granite and Bath stone, while around the 
parapet runs a stone balustrading. The joinery, externally 
and internally. is of polished walnut, the floors being of oak 
and mosaic. The ground floor is 17 ft. high. Electric light 
fittings have been installed. and now only await the carrying 
out of an electrical scheme by the Borough Couneil, and 
the laying of the necessary mains, to be utilised. The 
architect for the building was Mr. T. H. Whinney, Old 
Jewry. E.C.. and Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., Basinghall 
Street. E.C., and Homerton, were the builders. The fire- 
proof floors were laid by the Columbian Fireproof Com- 
pany. Limited. of King William Street, E.C.; and the 
electric lighting is by Mr. Chas. Winn, Union Street, 
Borough. 
“一 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue old-established firm of Messrs. Josiah Wedgwood & Sons 
has been instructed by Presideat Roosevelt to make the new 
china service (1,296 pieces), to be used on high state occasions 
at White House. It is a simple gold colonial pattern, with 
the great seal of the United States enamelled in colours as the 
decorative feature. 


Tue Withington New Sanitorium, near Manchester, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands' patent double- 
fronted Manchester stoves in glazed faience, and with descend- 
ing smoke flues. and patent Manchester grates with faience 
chimney-pieces, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


WE have received from Messrs. Bennett's Ironfoundry Com- 
pany, Limited, of Ardwick. Manchester. a copy of their latest 
catalogue (250 pp.) of “ Biclam " cast-iron sanitary lavatory 
stands. w.c. brackets, pedestals, etc. It contains a large 
number of entirely new designs, and the prices appear to be 
exceptionally low. Messrs. Bennett make ironwork for abso- 
lutely every size and shape of earthenware fireclay basins that 
are in the market ; and they will be pleased to forward a copy 
of the catalogue to any applicant. 


SO مس سا‎ 
JOTTINGS. 


THE Sunderland Co-operative Society are going to start brick- 
making on their own account at an initial outlay of ۰ 


ON and after Tuesday and Wednesdav. 7th and 8th October, 
the students' davs at the National Gallery of British Art. Mil- 
bank (the Tate Gallery). will be Tuesdavs and Wednesdays, 
instead of Thursdays and Fridays. as at present. The public 
will be admitted on Tuesdays and Wednesdays. students’ davs, 
upon payment of 6d. ; on the remaining days of the week the 
gallery is cpen to the public free. 

ONE of the largest mining operations ever undertaken is 
about to be carried out at Cripple Creek, Colorado. It con- 
sists of the boring of a tunnel fourteen miles in length through 
the mineralised range and piercing the same laterally to tap 
the mines now being worked. When finished the output of 
the mines will pass through the tunnel. Hoisting and pump- 
ing wil! thus come to an end on these properties. The magni- 
tude of the undertaking is unequalled except in the Alpine 
railway tunnels. The Cripple Creek tunnel will, in fact. 
exceed them in length. In other respects, however. it will be 
inferior, as its total cost and time to be consumed in its 
construction indicate. ‘The former is placed at $5,000,000 
and the latter at three years. 
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A PP e Ta ےو ممح‎  _-= سس س«_«_«_سحسحسح‎ 
fY'HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Ex- 
aminations will be held on the following dates :— 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 4TH and 5TH NOVEMBER, 1902. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 11TH OCTOBER. - ۱ 
The INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION on the 4TH, STH, 6TH, and ?TH NOVEN- 
BER, 19/2. Applications must be sent in on or before the 11፲፪ OCTOBER. 
° The FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 14TH to 21st NOVEMBER, 


` 1902, inclusive. Applications must be sent in on or before the 8 


OCTOBER. 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, should accom- 
pany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned. 


BUILDING SuRvEYING.— Examinations for Certificates of Competency to 
act as DISTRICT SURVEYOR under the London Building Act, 1894, and as 
BUILDING SURVEYOR under. Local. Acts and Authorities, will be held in 
London, on the 2385 and 24TH OCTOBER, 1902. Applications will be re- 
ceived until the 9፲፪ OCTOBER Full particulars and forms of application 


may be obtained from the undersigned. 
W. J. Locke, Secretary R.I.B.A. 
No. 9, Conduit-street, London, W.  . 


THE INTERPRETATION OF COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS. 


F the architect is often victimised by public bodies and 
other of his clients, it cannot be said that he fails to 


take his revenge by holding them up to ridicule among his 


professional brethren and in the Press. And yet, after all, 
are not a large number. of the difficulties he is placed in, 
and a large amount of the unnecessary wotk he is put to, 
the outcome of the difficulty which members of his own 
profession find in stating their case clearly? | 

To illustrate this, take the course of a competition for a 
public building instituted under what would seem to be the 
happiest auspices. A professional assessor is appointed at 
‚the outset, a man eminent on account of his work and 
‘experience, and yet, even in such cases when the building 


committee are willing to be guided in technical matters, 


from the outset, we find conditions inserted which are useless 
and frequently totally disregarded in the subsequent award, an 
amount of work asked for which is quite unnecessary, and 
no evidence that the assessor has given any thought to the 
object for which a competition is instituted, namely; to 
obtain the best possible building on a given site. | 

To mention one case, of recent occurrence, all staircases 
were to be lighted “ along the whole of their length." Now 
it is obvious that a staircase is best lighted at the ends, 
which. brings the light directly opposite each flight of stairs. 
The competitor is thus placed in a dilemma; he either 
determines to comply with a condition which has been laid 
down or acquiesced in by an assessor, or to use his own 
judgment, in which case a strict interpretation of the con- 
ditions places him out of court. 1f he asks the question, 
he is calling his fellow competitors attention to a point 
they may have overlooked; in any case, he is frequently 
answered by the enigmatical answer, “competitors must use 
their own discretion," or, " no further information than that 
contained in the conditions can be given." ብክ 

It is found in some cases that the areas laid down cannot 
be arranged in the stipulated manner, and that it is either 
necessary to reduce sizes or to follow some other arrange- 
ment not contemplated in the conditions. If such a query 


is put, surely the assessors duty should be either to give 


‘his. own or his committee's wishes in the matter; they pro- 
bably have some opinion on the subject, and why should 
not the competitor have a clear and definite answer? He 
can often take the one course as well as the other, and it 
is a little hard that he should have to go on blindly, to find, 
when the award is made, what the assessor's views really 
were. 

Another point which should be more intelligently dealt 
with is that of cost. Unless an assessor has planned out 
the proposed buildings, he cannot tell whether the proposed 
buildings can be obtained for the money to be expended. 
In such a case the competitor should have a loose end 
somewhere. He should either be told in the conditions that 
the suggested sizes may be reduced, or that the cost may 
be increased. Very frequently the problem is equivalent 


to 一 Multiply 3 by 3 the result must be 7, or the competitor | 


will be disqualified ! 
‚The professional assessor, 2 man whose position is 


W. J. Locke, Secretary R.LB.A. . 
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assured, may say, “ Well, if you dont like the conditions, 
don't compete," but this 15 hardly a fair answer to the man 
who has ability and who .wants opportunity. .Why should 
he not be met frankly by having the difficulties, which can 
be understood by anyone who gives thought to it, removed 


| by a frank answer? The assessor's duty both to the public 


body for whom he acts and his professional brethren, is to 
do away with every possible ambiguity and uncertainty. 

We would urge that the best conditions are those that 
are shortest and clearest, that the assessor should do away 


| with conditions which are onerous and unnecessary, and 
that he should, as far as possible, emphasise the relative 


importance of the objects to be gained. If a swimming bath 


is also to serve-as a public háll, it may make an entire 


difference in a plan, if the designer knows that it must be 
equally filled for each one of its dual objects, or if, on the 
other hand, it is only proposed that it should be so planned 
as to comply with the required regulations in case it may 
possibly be so used in the future. ۰ m 

Then, again, there is the question of extension. A public 
body may have some vague idea about extending in the 
remote future, or they may have very definite requirements 


which must be met within a given time. It is clearly fair 


to all competitors to let them know which of the two 
positions is taken up. 1 ۱ 

Almost all that mankind accomplishes, and certainly all 
design, must involve a compromise between more or less 
conflicting needs, and .it is just that we should, as far as 
possible, indicate in competitive conditions what is tha 
relative importance of various requirements, as one must 
often be complied with, to the partial exclusion of another. 

We would urge, in conclusion, the necessity of a greater 
feeling of brotherhood among architects. Those who com- 
pete should be made to feel that the assessor is their friend, 
that he stands with them on the common plane of his pro- 
fession, that both are working alike in the interests of archi- 


tecture and fór its advancement in the eyes of the public. 


No testimönial can be.of greater value to the man who 

obtains eminence than the warm appreciation of his fellows, 

founded on their knowledge of his kindness. and: his 

judgment. E Les | 11 
—— nn 


` FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.— No. 103. 


SHOULD ST, MARK'S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT? 


e - By J. A. GOTCH, F.S.A. ۱ 

ENICE is eminently a sight-seer’s city; as the Campanile 

was one of its chief sights, and one of its dominating fea- 
tures, without which its aspect seems unfamiliar, a rebuilding on 
the old lines is reasonable. The question of usefulness hardly 
arises in this case; it is mainly à matter of sentiment, and 
sentiment would abhor a new Campanile which challenged 
its predecessor. If pressing modern requirements called for 
a lofty structure, and imposed a special form upon it, a new 
design might be justified, but it is not warranted merely on 
the ground that the old design could be improved upon. 


Bv. PROF. BERESFORD PITE, F.R.I.B.A. 


I think that such a church as St. Mark's, Venice, having 
its present ecclesiastical and national importance, should have 
a good Campanile tower, and therefore it is desirable to re- 
place the one that has just fallen down. The architectural 
character of the tower should, in the first place, be suitable 
to its connection with the buildings of the church and of the 
locality with which it must group; and, in the second place, 
be as good and characteristic a work of the twentieth century 
as it is possible to make it. The suitability of the design will 
in a great measure be judged by its conformity in general mass 
and proportion $s in height, form, and placing of detail to 
the effect of the ancient Campanile. This has practically 
become the canon of proportion for any Campanile through 
its associations and by the popular opinion of ages. Accept- 
ing such general lines, I should like to see the tower rebuilt 
with original but scholarly feeling, hoping that in the result 
the landscape o£ Venice will regain its accustomed and almost 
essential feature, and at the same time provide us with a 
genuine work of the best modern architecture, and not a life- 
less copy of the work of bygone generations. 
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By R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 


| I certainly should be exceedingly sorry were the Campanile 
at Venice not to be rebuilt, and exactly as it was before the 


catastrophe. 


These are not the days when we could venture to break out 
into an entirely new design—-even on the supposition that it 
were to prove to be a fine design—which, of course, is very 
It would take the world at large at least 
three hundred years to get used to it, and that is a long time to 


problematical. 


look forward to. - 


I fear Venice cannot be a bit like Venice without its Cam- 
panile, and even to the multitude of people who have never 
it only from pictures—the loss, 


been there—and who know 


should they ever go, would be very great. 


Of course, it will be said, “ Were St. Mark's to fall down, 
My 
that would be simply impossible, and 
one ought always to draw a line between the possible and the 
The Campanile could be rebuilt, and I maintain, 
easily rebuilt, so exactly like the old, that no outsiders, and 
It would 
discharge all the functions that the old one did, as far as 
forming a most interesting feature, in one of the most wonder- 
ful groups of buildings in the world. Of course, it would be 
called a “forgery,” but it appears to me that this is a very 
Call it a copy of 


would you propose to rebuild that too, just as it is?" 
reply would be No; 
impossible. 


very few architects, would notice that it was new. 


unnecessarily severe word to apply to it. 
the old one, and have done with it. 


I very sincerely trust that no time will be lost in setting to 


work to rebuild it, and exactly as it was. 


By J. OLDRID SCOTT, F.S.A., F.R.LB.A. 
In spite of the considerations so ably urged by Mr. Robson, 


T confess I am in favour of rebuilding the Campanile. Venice 
can hardly be Venice without it, and if sufficient pains are 


taken in selecting the materials, and especially the bricks, the 


new Campanile will be an absolute replica of the old, for 


doubtless there are perfect measured drawings of it available. 
I cannot think it right that Venice should be deprived for 
ever of its most conspicuous ornament for the sake of a senti- 
mental objection to its reproduction. - 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


HE view. of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, 

which we publish to-day, illustrates the completed ex- 
terior appearance of this remarkably fine building. Whatever 
may be thought of its suitability for English ground it must 
be remembered that two prominent facts have weighed. with 
its projectors. One of these was that it was felt desirable 
not to compete with our ancient Gothic Abbey of Westminster, 
and another that the great thing to aim at was economy in 
building, at all events as regarded the exterior. When we find 
that the cost of this great church up to the present has only 
been some £162,000, it is evident the latter reason has been 
justified. We do not, however, find much evidence of any 
general appreciation of the style adopted, and no doubt the de- 
sign prepared by the late Mr. Henry Clutton, after the style of 
Cologne (measuring some 450 ft. in length by 250 ft. in width), 
would have found almost unanimous approval with the public. 
Mr. Bentley's own unhampered choice, one feels sure, would 
have been in some phase of Gothic, of which he has left some 
exquisite examples (as in the church of the Holy Rood at 
Watford), but he came to see the matter much in the same 
light as the Cardinal, for he writes that the wisest course 15 
doubtless to build the principal Catholic church in England 
in a style which was absolutely primitive church, and not 
confined to Italy, England, or any other country, but up to the 
ninth century spread over many countries. | 


THE style of the Cathedral is described by Mr. Bentley as 
follows:—“It is Early Christian Byzantige. In fact, the 
church is unique so far as this part of Europe is concerned. 
Byzantine must not be confounded with what is generally and 
loosely called the Basilica style, like the new church of Mont- 
martre in Paris or the Romanesque style common enough in 
Italy and Spain. The new Cathedral is in style like St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, and in no sense of the word Italian, 
the nearest anproach in Italy being the churches of St. Mark's, 
Venice, and St. Vitali's, at Ravenna." In this connection our 
readers may recall some interesting notes and. sketches in the 
British Architect by Mr. E. G. Hardy. — 


Two side chapels of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral in 
Westminster are now completed, as far as their marble decor. 
ation is concerned. One, dedicated to SS. Augustine and 
Gregory, is the gift of Lord and Lady Brampton, and the 
other, known as the Holy Souls, has been given by Mrs 
Robert Walmesley, now a nun in the Benedictine Convent 
of East Bergholt. The mosaic work in both chapels is ta 
be proceeded with at once. Cardinal Vaughan has, likewise, 
decided upon the immediate decoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament Chapel, at a cost estimated at about £12,000, 
The money for this is being collected in South' America by 
his brother, Father Kenelm Vaughan. 


IT is expected that a large sum, from £5,000 to £10,000, 
will be available for the clearing off of the remaining debt 
of £16,000 on the Catholic Cathedral as a result of the 
sale of the site of the old Sardinian Chapel, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, for the purposes of the Holborn-to-Strand Improve- 
ment. This sum will be over and above what will be 
expended in the erection of the new church and schools in 
Gate Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, in succession to the 
present chapel. 


THE ruins of Tintern Abbey came into possession of the 
Crown recently on the disposal of the Beaufor® estates in 
Monmouthshire, and the Department of Woods and Forests 
is engaged in works of preservation and restoration. Mr. 
Waller, of Gloucester, one of the Crown architects, has the 
supervision of the work, and an endeavour is made to restore 
old material to its original position where possible. In com 
nection with this object extensive excavations have been 
made, and portions of the ruins which long have remained 
hidden beneath several feet of soil.have been disclosed, 
notably the lay brothers quarters and the ancient water- 
course made by the builders of the abbey. 


THREE interesting discoveries have been made this week at 
the ancient parish church of Little Marlow, Bucks, which 
is now being thoroughly restored. In the chancel wall was 
found an old * priest's door," which had been so completely 
blocked up that only a careful inspection could trace any 
indication of it in the rough rubble surface that the wall 
presented. Careful cleaning and clearing out has given 
back the complete stone arch, with some of its mouldings. 
The second “ find ” is the original opening to the rood-loft, 
though no indication remains of the position or character 
of the steps by which it was approached. The third dis 
covery was made within a cavity in the wall which const- 
tuted once the opening to the loft and consisted of a Norman 
piscina, which retains its old dog-tooth mouldings. This was 
simply deposited in the hollow space left when the surface 
of the entrance was plastered up, it is supposed, at the 
Reformation. It is to be replaced in the corner from which 
16 was torn. | 


THE Soane Museum was in imminent danger from an ou 
break of fire last Friday, which was fortunately put ou 
before much damage was done. 


THE experiment of treating roads with oil instead of water 
as a means of abating the nuisance caused by the clouds of 
dust raised by mofor-cars and other vehicular traffic was 
carried out on Saturday on a mile of the London and South- 
ampton road between Famborough and Aldershot. The 
oil was laid by a staff of men with watering cans under the 
direction of the Surveyor of Hampshire, crude petroleum 
being used. The road absorbed the oil very quickly, leaving 
the surface like wet sand, which, as the traffic passed over 
it, became hard and well knit. About a mile was treated, 
the quantity of oil used being about a thousand gallons to 
every quarter of a mile. The results will be reported upon, 
the points to be observed being how long the treatment has 
effect as a dust layer, its cost. and how it compares in point 
of economy with watering the roads. The effect of the 
treatment was most marked. Large numbers of motor-cars 
passed over the treated portion, not in a whirlwind of dust, 
but traveling over the oiled surface as if over swept 
asphalte. 


IT is to be hoped that St. Ives will fare satisfactorily in 


the matter of its new municipal buildings. We see that Mr. 


Ed. Hain, M.P. for the division, has acquired a large block 
of old. property in St. Andrew's Street and Market Place, 
and offered it to the town for a new municipal. building 


on 
Sr 
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providing the .old Market House and Town Hall are re- 
moved, an offer which has been gladly accepted. This 
home of painters and fisher-folk is a delightfully picturesque 
spot, and some illustrations of it appeared in our Christmas 
Number, “Down to the Land's End." 


THE great rose window in the south transept of the Abbey, 
which has just been dedicated to the memory of the late 
Duke of Westminster, reveals the poverty in the matter of 
stained glass of our national Valhalla. The Puritan icono- 
clasts made short shrift of the magnificent and priceless 
glass of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Fragments alone could be found to form “the extraordinary 
patchwork " of the great east window where scarcely any 
figure is distinguishable. The great West window belongs 
to the reign of George IL, whose arms are in the centre. 
From the same period dates the window in the south 
transept. Then there is a window in the south-west tower, 
given by Mr. Childs, of Philadelphia, to the memory of the 
two religious poets, George Herbert and William Cowper, 
both Westminster scholars. True, the Chapter House close 
by is not so badly off. Its windows setting forth various 
incidents in the Abbey story were presented by the late 
Queen, and by American and English subscribers. But, 
adds the Chronicle, as the space available for monuments 
diminishes the stained-glass window seems an. appropriate 
commemoration for men of more national importance than 
the late Duke of Westminster. 


THE fine 15th century Church of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 
Salisbury, is in need of external repair, and a committee 
has been formed to raise £3,000 for the purpose. The 
church is remarkable for its lofty choir and nave, with cleres- 
tory throughout. It has a panelled ceiling and fine mural 
paintings. The committee have placed the work in the 
hands of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. The nave arcades have 
settled westwards, and the. spire, which is 95 ft. high, is 
2 ft. 3 in. out of perpendicular. New lead is needed for 
the roofs, and altogether some £5,000 will be required. 


IN our issue of roth September we wrote:—" A fine piece 
of sculpture by Frampton was refused at Nottingham some 
time since because it was only a plaster, and now we find 
Frampton's bust of East refused at the Tate Gallery. In 
this latter case there may be some technical difhculty in 
Sir Henry Tate's conditions, but at Nottingham we cannot 
account for the refusal at all" We much regret that a 
clerical error in our correspondent's note gave. Nottingham 
instead of Birmingham. Nottingham has set an example in 
à better direction, for quite lately, on the recommendation 
of Mr. G. H. Wallis, F.S.A., the director, Mr. Frampton 
has executed for the Nottingham Museum a beautiful bas 
relief in bronze of William and Mary Howitt for the Trustees 
of the Holbrook Bequest. This has been placed under the 
Colonnade at the entrance to the Museum, and has met 
with well-merited appreciation. i 


A GOOD criticism on the vapid design of our modern public- 
houses :—“ Their appearance quarrels with their old names. 
They bear an unclassed, rococo look, as though they could 
not be inns, and would not be taverns, and hoped they might 
be cafés.” The inviting cosiness and comfortable homeliness 
of our old hostelries gives way now to cold and gaudy glitter; 
but, of course, this does not affect the receipts from the steady 
tippler who has a soul above his surroundings. 


RICHMOND Town Council has made a profit of 42,000 on work- 
men's dwellings, although the scheme was adopted only a 
year or two ago. It is estimated that in forty years the profit 
will amount to 434,000. 


We should like the expression of our readers opinions on the 
subject of “ Non-Competitors" letter anent the Liverpool 
Cathedral award, in regard to which so much surprise has been 
felt. In light of the result this mixture of dreams and actualı- 
ties in the Liverpool competition has not been very happy. 


AT a meeting of the Town Hall Committee of the Cardiff 
Corporation on Monday. Alderman Carey in the chair, a letter 
was read from Principal Griffiths stating that the architects 
who had been selected to compete for the design of the new 
College buildings were visiting Cardiff to inspect the site, but 
some difficulty was experienced inasmuch as it was not known 
whether the main frontage of the building was to be towards 
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the avenue or Park Place. Alderman Ramsdale considered 
the subject an important one, and moved that the question of 
the laying out of the park be referred to a sub-committee, 
consisting of Aldermen Carey, Jones, and Sanders, Councillors 
Mildon, Veall, E. Thomas, Crossman, and Jenkins, to bring 
up a complete report thereon. This.was agreed to, the chair- 
man remarking it was a matter requiring serious consideration, 


nn 
COMPETITIONS. 


Tue Arundel Town Council offer premiums of 450 and £20 
for the two best designs submitted for laying-out about 44 acres 
of land for building purposes; the said designs to remain 
the property of the Council. A deposit of Zr is required, 
and will be returned only to bord fide competitors. The latest 
date for sending in is the rst of December. _ 


CoMPETITIVE plans for tenements of dwelling-houses which 
might form a scheme under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts are required by the Hamilton (Scotland) 'Town 
Council. Premiums of 15, 10, and 5 guineas are offered, and 
for these paltry amounts the premiated designs are to become 
the Council's absolute property. The 25th inst. is the date for 
sending in. 
一 一 一 一 一 一 一 一- 一 一 一 一 


THE WESTMINSTER ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CATHEDRAL. 


PROBLEM OF THE DESIGN. 


1 mention of Byzantine architecture commonly fails to 
arouse enthusiasm—at least in those who have not seen the 
Westminster Cathedral—for the very good reason that, pre- 
vious to its erection, there was not à Byzantine church in the 
world that was not either vitiated—like Santa Sophia at Con- 
stantinople and San Marco at Venice—by obvious flaws and 
shortcomings, or else, like San Vitale at Ravenna or St. Luke's 
at Stiris, too small to suggest at first sight all that might be 
done on a vast scale with the same structural elements. Mr. 
Bentley, who lived only to see the outer shell of his great work 
completed, divined, as no one in modern times had divined 
before him, the capabilities of Byzantine architecture ; and we 
have here the outcome of his perception. | 
The Roman and Italian neo-classical style of ecclesiastical 
architecture, and the Byzantine, are both in a sense composite, 
and in both the same primary elements are combined, but in 
very different ways. The Italian classical style resulted from 
the adoption of the Greek column, with its architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, by architects who continued to build in the old 
Roman fashion. 'They adopted the Greek column, however, 
rather as an ornament than as a genuine means of support; 
and as the ornament did not fit its new surroundings it was 
made to do so by sheer enlargement, and then set up in front 
of the structure, so as in a measure to hide it from view. 
Hence the degradation of the column to a mere pilaster ; while 
the entablature, which had served a useful purpose on the 
outside of the building, was brought indoors without such 
modifications as might have adapted it for its altered position. 
The Byzantine architects were wiser. They took over and 
improved upon the methods of construction which the Roman 
builders had taught them, their massive piers and vaults of: 
immense span, but they used them without concealment. With 
a true sense of the fitness of things they introduced the com- 
paratively slender Greek monolithic column only for those 
subordinate purposes which it was suited to fulfil, and in ful- 
filling which it incidentally helped to enhance by contrast the 
massive grandeur of the main structure. Moreover, they saw 
that the best way to adorn solid blocks and great surfaces of 
masonry or brickwork was, not to overlay the main supports 
of the vaulting with illusory pilasters, whose only work was to 
carry more or less useless cornices, or to break up into coffers 
the surface of a vault, as though it had been a flat ceiling, but 
to case the whole with a sheathing of marbles and mosaics—a 
method of adornment suitable to the objects to be adorned, 
and in the latter case capable not merely of decorative, but 
of pictorial treatment, which is obviously of a higher order 
than merely decorative work. But Mr. Bentley did much 
more than to revive, in a single monumental example, a stvie 
of architecture whose raison d’être had well nigh been for- 
gotten, and had never, perhaps, been thoroughly apprehended, 
in Western Europe. As a mere matter of historical fact the 
Byzantine builders of the sixth and eleventh centuries had 
allowed themselves to be dominated to an even greater degree 
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than some of the Renaissance architects of Italy, by tbe notion 
thát the most perfect form of church was that in which a great 
central dome overtopped every other member of the building. 
And for this ideal there would be much to be said if a church 
were to be judged by its external appearance, or if its primary 
purpose were to serve as a great hall of assembly. But a 
church like Santa Sophia, or our own St. Paul's, in which the 
great dome serves as a canopy, not for the altar, but for the 
people, and in which the altar is relegated to what is, after all, 
a secondary position, is a kind of architectural solecism. On 
the other hand, if the altar be placed, as at St. Peter's, under 
the dome, then the insoluble difficulty arises, as between archi- 
tects and chürchmen, whether the building shall have the form 
of & Greek or of a Latin cross. "The difficulty, as is well 
known, arose in the case of St. Peter's, and exercised the 
minds of all concerned in the building of it for considerably 
more than a.century. Nay, as a matter of criticism, the ques- 
tion exercises men's minds still. Architectural writers for the 
most part assume, as all but axiomatic, that St. Peter's ought 
to have been completed in the form of a Greek cross. Those 
who hold that the form of a building ought to be subordinated 
to its purpose will continue, in spite of architectural critics, to 
rejoice that ecclesiastical authority was strong enough to insist 
on the lengthening of the nave of St. Peters, and may be 
excused for suggesting that, if a long nave is incongruous with 
the portion of the building that was designed by Bramante and 
Michael Angelo, the fault is to be found in the onginal design 
rather than in the compromise by which that design was 
modified to meet the needs of Christian devotion and worship. 
You may well ask what all this has to do with the Westminster 
Cathedral. It has just this to do with it, that to my certain 
knowledge, for I had it from his own lips, Mr. Bentley seriously 
considered the question whether or no his cathedral should 
have a great dome, comparable—in proportion—to that of St. 
Peter's ; and that he deliberately decided in the negative His 
decision was determined (so far as I could gather his mind on 
the subject) not merely by the conflict which a great dome 
inevitably introduces between the claims of “ form for form's 
sake " and the practical exigencies of congregational worship, 
but also by another consideration. A central dome, whose 
space is greater than the width of the nave, of necessity 
requires an open transept. And this Mr. Bentley would not 
have. Profoundly convinced of the capabilities of. the Byzan- 
tine system of construction, he was not less impressed by the 
wisdom shown by the early Roman church builders in design- 
ing their basilicas He was not alone in perceiving that one 
of the most characteristic and admirable features of the true 
Roman basilica is that all the lines of the perspective converge 
upon the altar, which, surmounted by its civory or baldacchino, 
and framed as it were in the terminal apse, was plainly in- 
tended to be the focus of sight as well as of worship. Now 
this perspective effect is to a great extent destroyed by an open 
transept, and he would none of it. Nor was he content merely 
to screen off the transept, as in old St. Peter's and in S. Paolo 
fuori, by means of a section of projecting wall, but like the 
architect of Pisa he would carry his colonnade and his gallery 
across the transept openings, would place his sanctuary one 
bay further toward the west end, would make it narrower. by 
some ten feet, than the nave, and would shut it in on either 
hand by a double range of superposed columns. It should 
be an ad ytum. a sacrarium, a holy place, open indeed to the 
view of the faithful in the nave, but enclosed on either hand ; 
visible to the congregation of worshippers but not the open 
centre of a vast crowd. Perhaps it 1s not too much to say that 
old St. Peter's came nearer to his ideal of what a Christian 


tecture raised by the genius of Bramante and Michael Angelo. 
But old St. Peter's, like every other Roman and Romanesque 
basilica, was constructively imperfect and insecure by reason 
of its timber roof ; and the synthesis which Mr. Bentley has so 
successfully effected at Westminster is the combination of the 


idea of a Roman basilica with the constructive improvements | 


introduced by the Byzantine architects. ፲ might run on for 


several pages in the endeavour to explain how thorough, alike ۱ 
from a constructive and aesthetic point of view, has been his | 
success in effecting this synthesis; how in the consummate | 
perfection of his arcading with its threefold subordination of | 


orders. he has solved a problem which no Romanesque or 
Byzantine architect had solved on so large a scale before, and 
which. even on a much smaller scale, had baffled all but a 
very few.—“ Rus IN URBE,” Westminster Cathedral Record. 


———— — nog] 


AT the cost of £100 the church at Renmark. in South 
Australia, has been removed to a more central position. 
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MR. J. F. BENTLEY. 


T will be appropriate that we should give the following 
appreciation of Mr. Bentley from the pen of Cardinal 
Vaughan :— 

I desire in this first issue of the Westminster Cathedral 
Record, since the death of Mr. J. F. Bentley, the architect, 
to give public expression to my deep regret for the loss we 
have all sustained by his departure from us to a better world. 
The Society of Architects and many experts in various 
branches of art have already recognised, with generous and 


| well-mented praise, his architectural genius. The Cathedral 


will be his monument. For myself, I have a gratification 
in the thought that I gave him a free hand. Having laid 
down certain conditions as to size, space, chapels, and style, 
I left the rest to him. He offered me the choice between 
a vaulted roof and one of saucer domes: I chose the latter. 
He wished to build two campaniles: I said one would be 
enough for me. For the rest he had a free hand. A metro 
politan cathedral is not as a mission or a parish church— 
and the economics and limitations which I think ought, in 
a missionary country with small resources, to prevail, as a 
rule, in our ordinary buildings, would defeat a great 
religious object were they enforced upon the architect of a 
cathedral. | 

Mr. Bentley went to Italy to study the Roman and 
Byzantine styles: Rome, Palermo, Ravenna, Milan, Venice 
and Sancta Sophia furnished him with object lessons. What 
he saw and took in he steadily digested: and then, after a 
mental process that went on quietly and silently for months, 
he poured out rapidly on paper his matured conception of 
a Byzantine cathedral, and presented his plans, complete 
in all their wondrous lines and details, exactly as they have 
been carried out. 

Mr. Bentley was a poet; he saw and felt the beauty, the 
fancy, the harmony and meaning of his artistic creations. 
He had no love of money, he cared little for economy; he 
had an immense love of art, a passion for truth and sincenty 
in his work. He was not ambitious to get on; he was not 
self-assertive—but he coveted to do well He went in 
search of no work, but waited for the work to come in 
search of him. He was exquisitely gentle and considerate 
in dealing with suggestions and objections; but he would 
have his own way whenever it was a question of fidelity to 
his standard of artistic execution. I would not have singled 
him out to build cheap churches and schools. But he was 
the best of architects for a cathedral, or for any work that 
was to excel in artistic beauty. He was no mere 58 
and no slave to tradition. Whatever he produced was 
stamped with his own individuality ; it was alive and original: 
and he had a genius for taking infinite pains with detail. 

His reverence for God, for our Lord, His Blessed Mother 
and the Saints pervaded everything he did for the Church 
In his judgments on art and style there was a critical buta 
kindly humour; one always felt that there were an elevation 
and inspiration in his mind and character that were due 0 
his religious instincts and to his unworldly standard of ዘዬ 


‚It seems to me that it will be necessary for the perfection 


of the work Mr. Bentley has left behind him, to retain his 


‘mind as a guide to its completion, as far as we can know 


it. We know what happened to St. Peters and to other 
buildings in which the plan and the genius of the original 
architect were departed from. Let us maintain the man 


l 8 | idea and the unity of Bentley's work to the end. 
church should be than the monument of Renaissance archi- |: 


I am very glad to have known the man, and to have been 


‚associated with him in the great work of his life. 1 a 
grateful that he lived to see the Cathedral covered 10 an 
‘that he has left much on paper that we shall need. 


shall 


always pray for him, in case he need our prayers: ٨1 
recommend his soul to the prayers of all. ۰ 


AAA 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


LANGHO COMPETITION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. — 


Sır, —In your issue of 12th September it is stated that e 
second premium in the recent competition for the ep 
colony at Langho had been awarded to Mr. Edward Pag 
Howard and Mr. Ernest R. Dolby. A: 7 

From this it would appear that we are joint architects 


ነ 5 7 z 5 ٧ S, 
was wrongly stated in the official notice sent to competir» 


ص 


X - ጨጨ 


to the authorship. 


-OcT. 3, 1502.) 


which is not the case. Mr. Dolby's name appears in the 
sealed letter of identification as consulting engineer. 

I shall be glad if you will insert this, as the statement as 
published has given rise to some misapprehension with regard 


I am, etc., 
E. P. Howarp. 
39, Cursitor Street, E.C., 1st October, 1902. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


SIR, 一 It seems right that those interested in the most ims 
portant architectural work now before thé public should realisd 
that the report of the assessors for the Liverpool Cathedral 
has caused. as much surprise in the minds of the architect 
world as it.has doubtless done in.the minds of every intelligent 
lay.reader, We have had many.unfortunate competitions, i 
which express conditions have: not been upheld by committees 
or assessors, but none of.us can recall so flagrant an instance, 
or one in which the advisory architects have thought it fitting 


to express a gratuitous and derogatory opinion as to the | 


talents and equipment of a number of our most e 
men—these very men, to the initiated observer, quite as com 
petent as themselves either to judge or to execute a cathedral. 

That the assessors are within their rights in the. selection, 
they deem fit in accordance with the committee's advertise- 


-ment is not to be gainsaid (however we may disagree with the 


selection itself) ; but it is hard to say whether the 8 additionai 


` architects —unnecessarily mentioned as having failed (it is im, 


possible to speak of “ honourable mention " here)—or the un- 
fortunate remaining: competitors—some 50 or 6o—stated to 
be unworthy even to aspire to erect a cathedral—are treated 
with the most lack of consideraion. . 

An advertisement invites architects to submit portfolios con- 
taining drawings, photographs, and other illustrations of their 


. Works ; or, as a secondary alternative, a design for a cathedral. 


The deduction is obvious, to induce eminent and busy men, 
with experience and executed work at their backs, to take part 
in this preliminary competition with the least possible expendi 
ture of their valuable time, and, four encourager les jeunes, 


. Who have no such passports to public recognition but ample 
time upon their hands, to show their mettle by a paper dream.: 


Turning from this invitation to Thursday's judgment, we 
find that those who have met the committee's request bv select- 
ing, as they supposed, the best of their work, are writ down 
in.this notable document as having "taken absolutely no 
trouble. They have simply sent in a portfolio containing few 
or many photographs or drawings which they happened tc 
have by them." 
of men selected for so important a judicial post, as this utter- 
ance of our two Royal Academicians, unless indeed it is to be 
found in the whole committee who can adopt and wantonly 
publish as their own such an amazing report! 

Some redress is surely needed. The more distinguished a 
man is the more injury must such an attack from two well- 
known brother architects be to him, for he is judged here 
openly before the world, not from a special design made for 
the occasion. but from the selected best of that work which 
has won for him the livelihood and the position (in some cases 
an eminent one) which he now enjoys. It seems hard to credit 
that the interesting and in many cases fine works which the 
assessors have enjoyed at any rate the opportunity of examin- 
ing, should have been as unworthy of their designers or of 
careful attention, as this extraordinary judgment is of Messrs. 
Shaw and Bodley—even if it be regarded only from the stand- 
point of its atrocious English. Is England to understand that 
her only hope architecturally lies in the comparatively ur- 
known—that all the men of position and experience. with a 
solitary exception, can be dismissed without further thought, 
even when they are represented by their highest achievements? 
This may indeed be the opinion of the assessors and some 
unfortunate minority, but this opinion can have no claim to 
general notice. and its public expression can only be regarded 
as a gross breach of observance. 

Yours faithfully, 


NON-COMPETITCR. . 
[n AA 


A PORTION of the capital of one of the columns under the 
portico of the Leeds Town Hall became detached on Thurs- 
day morning last week. The stone, which weighed about 
half a hundredweight, fell shortly after nine. 
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Can mental aberration further go on the part 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGNS. 


HE award of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., concerning the 103 portfolios ‘of 
plans sent in for the preliminary competition in connection 
with the proposed Liverpool Cathedral, was naturally the 
subject of much discussion in the city on Thursday. While 
the ineptitude of the terms. of. the report was generally 
decried, no fault, but rather Strong. approval, was found 
with the selection of the fie‘ architects :who: are té be: in- 
vited to submit designé for what, it is. hoped, will be a final 
competition, the “committee, however, prudently reserving 
power to invite other dompetitors It did.not seem to be 
thought probable that the competitors would be increased 
beyond the five,'or that, in any case, more than three others 
would be invited. . -:. » '1.-.-... s ›. A 
?'Such ‘opinions, so far as they proceeded directly from 
architects, 'were expressed with all the reserve which pro- 
fessional etiquette prescribes, and to prevent public mis- 
understanding, it wds' very properly pointed out ‘that the 
reports of advisory- or assessory architects are always 
accepted by the profession as unquestionable; in fact, one 
leading Liverpool architect said as." sacred." . Among the 
younger genération of architects the award as to the five 


“names appeated té be accepted as مه‎ inevitable judgment 


on the merits of the exhibition of plans. "There can be no 
harm in adding that the name of Mr: Caróe was picked out 
as a likely sixth (the assessors were asked' not to exceed six 
names) in case he had sübmitted . special designs. > Our 


“representative who collected these opinions: refrained from 


asking for any expression regarding. the architects í honour- 
ably mentioned, as they are, for the time being, .out of the 
tompetition, though' it should be understood'that it is open 
to the committee ta include any of. them. in the scope of 
a special‘invitation. ¿For this reason, therefore, the publica- 
tion of ‘the extra. names was interesting, and may prove 
highly useful. —— | 7 SEC A 

` 'Ameng- persons generally. representative :of local opinion, 
it appeared that the St. James’ Mount -site has. somewhat 
advanced in popular favour, in fact it finds here and there 
some eloquent advocates. So optimistic are a few as to 


look for-a clearance of:the older class of property from the 
“neighbourhoed ef the mount as orde of-the Snfuenges. of 


the higher standard which:the cathedral architecture will 
hold up: From the same influence, the formation of wider 


thoroughfares leading to the mount was predicted... There 


could be discerned some disappointment that the whole of 
St. James! Cemetery was not to be dealt with as.a valley 
garden under the Cathedral Act, the partial operation . of 
which, as regards the cemetery, not having been, widely 
recognised. However, it was pointed out that further powers 
would probably be obtained when their exercise became 
desirable.—£tver pool Mercury. 


Y Ar‏ نک شم سم ممم صا 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, | 
| WESTMINSTER. 


Jos. F. BENTLEY & Sons, ARCHITECTS. 


W* publish this week a plate taken from a large drawing, 
prepared under the direction of the late Mr. Bentley, 
which doubtless illustrates the exterior of the Cathedral 
from its most favourable aspect, and which is not liable 
to the defects that inevitably arise in photographic records. 
The drawing was prepared from the architect's scale plans 
of the building, and corrected in detail from the work itself. 
It shows, moreover, the tympanum of the great entrance 
filled with mosaic after the cartoon prepared for the work. 
The foundation stone of the great church was laid on 
the 29th June, 1895, by Cardinal Vaughan. The founda- 
tions were completed in September. 1896, at a cost of 


14,000, by Messrs. John Mowlem & Co., who contracted 


for these and the concrete, which in some parts is 20 feet 
deep. The excavations amounted to over 13,000 cubic 
yards. The foundations brickwork was done by Messrs. J. 
Perry & :Co., who used 134. million bricks to bring the 
work up to the ground level. In November, 1896, the cpn- 
tract for the superstructure was signed with Messrs. Shillitoe 
& Son, of Bury St. Edmunds, who have built in some 9% 
million bricks. with 12,000 tons of sand. and 3,000 tons of 
Portland cement. The total: expenditure for work and 
material up to 25th July, 1902, has been £162,871, but no 
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ee ne 
cost of the Archbishop's Home has been borne by the | building is massive strength and solidity the stone of sacri. 


Cathedral Building Fund. 

. The Cathedral stands on a site of some four acres in 
Ashley Gardens, near Victoria Station. It is entered by a 
fine porch, and the plan consists of a porch, a narthex, or 
: vestibule, .extending across the whole width of the 
Cathedral; a nave and two aisles, with eight side chapels 
and transepts; a sanctuary, 422 ft. above the level of tha 
nave, with the Blessed Sacrament and the Lady Chapel at 
the sides; beyond the sanctuary a raised choir, 13 ft. above 
the nave, for the chanting of the Divine Office, with a crypt 
beneath it; a spacious gallery over the aisles and at the 
west end; and, behind the Blessed Sacrament Chapel, two 
vast sacristies and other rooms connected with them. The 
external dimensions are:—Extreme length, 360 ft.; width, 
156 ft.; height of nave, 117 ft.; height of facade (not in- 
cluding the turrets), 101 ft.; height of campanile, 273 ft. ; 
and to the.top of the cross, 283 ft. Internally, the dimen- 
sions are :—Length from the main entrance to the sanctuary. 
232 ft.;.depth of the sanctuary, 62 ft.; and of the raised 
choir beyond it, 48 ft.—making the total internal length 
` 342 ft. ; width of nave, 6o ft. ; width across nave and aisles, 
98 ft; across nave and aisles and side chapels, 148 ft.; 
height of the main arches of the nave, go ft. ; and of the 
three domes of the nave, 112 ft. The chief materials are 
very hard brick and stone, set in cement-mortar. The 
foundations, of most solid construction, rest everywhere 
upon a bed of concrete which varies from four to ten feet 
or more in depth. The external walls, to the height of 
8 ft. from the ground, are of granite ; and the structure above 
is of red bricks, with a very large amount of. decorative 
work in Portland stone. | 

Internally the appearance of the Cathedral is exceedingly 
impressive, with the full view of its 342 ft. of length; its 
vast nave, much wider and higher than any nave in England ; 
- the twelve lower arches on each side of the nave, support- 
ing the stately gallery; above each two of these arches a 
lofty arch of 73 ft. in height; above each two of the latter 
a still loftier arch of go ft.; and, rising above the highest 
. arches, the three domes of the nave. Besides the massive 
‘piers, there ‘are (in the nave, aisles, and transepts) 28 
columns of marble, with.a marble front to the gallery; and 
the lower walls, and the piers to the height of about 38 ft.. 
are being covered with marble. The whole upper part of 
` the piers and walls, the vaults, and the concrete domes will 
“be decorated with mosaic work illustrating the history of the 
` Roman Catholic Church. | 
. For the flooring Mr. Bentley had prepared a design in 
marble, with squares of cipollino, in which were set fishes 
of a slightly red-tinted marble swimming in the rippled 
‘waves of the sea. An allusion to the idea of the church 
being a ship bearing. her burden safely over the sea of life. 
This floor would have cost some 415.000, and, moreover. 
would have been of doubtful quality for a vast crowd of 
kneeling worshippers. who are liable to effect of chill even 
when such a floor is covered with matting. In Vienna the 
marble floor of the Cathedral is overlaid with boards in the 
winter, in Spain the floors are covered with mats: and in St. 
Peter's, in Rome. a plank is put down. on which the deacons 
stand to sing the Passion in Holy Week. It has been decided 
for the present to use a wood block flooring, which is warm. 
noiseless, and comfortable. The narthex, however, will con- 
tain Mr. Bentleys marble flooring. and the piers and 
columns will be bound together by a marble framing; so 
‘that the wood block will appear as a canvas enclosed in its 
‘frame. The cost of this limited quantity of marble flooring 
“will be something over £1.000, according to the estimate 
sent in bv Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. 

In the Westminster. Cathedral Record we have the follow- 
ing notes ón various internal details :— 

The high altar of a cathedral should always be vested 
according to the colour of the day. Its material is never 
seen except in Holy Week, when it is laid bare. It is pro- 
posed, thereforé. that the characteristic of the high altar 
shall not be the beautv of decorative richness, or a wealth 
of panel and inlay; but rather imperishable solidity and 
strength. It will stand 12 ft. long and 4 ft. wide—without 
gradus, the six great candlesticks with a central Crucifix of 
cfrresponding size, standing alone upon the altar, as in St. 
Peters, Rome, in perfect simplicity. The altar itself will 
be one solid stone weighing 12 tons, of grey granite from 
Cornwall, unpolished but fine-axed. It has not been easy 
to secure a block of the dimensions of 12 ft. by 4 ft. by 
3 ft. 5 in, butit has been done. The note of the whole 


fice will give the key-note to this impression. 
The Hon. G. Savile has presented this altar. 


THE BALDACCHINO. 


In November, 1901, in discussing the design of the Bal. 
dacchino, as shown in the plan of the Cathedral, Mr. Bentley 
wrote: “At present I see no other way of doing the Bil. 
dacchino than what I have shown, but I shall be glad of 
any suggestion. I know I spent a great deal of thought 
upon it, and I think 12 zs the best thing about the Cathedral.” 

It was urged upon the architect that four columns would 
be lighter, better, and cheaper than eight—that eight were 
not necessary—that four are commonly used wherever a 
baldacchino is erected. But he was inexorable, and urged 
that the great space allowed of a richer and more important 
structure; that the Baldacchino (and altar beneath) being 
the focus of the Cathedral, ought to be presented as he 
had thought it out. The question of material presented 
less matter for discussion. Mr. Bentley had thought of a 
somewhat pale Sienna red marble for the columns, but gladly 
accepted onyx as richer and preferable. But onyx, it was 
reported by the marble merchants of London, Belgium, and 
Paris, was not to be obtained in greater lengths than 5 ft 
or 5 ft. 6 in. long, and columns of 15 ft. were needed for 
the Baldacchino. All the columns in the Cathedral are 
monoliths, and the Baldacchino ought to be reared on 
nothing inferior. ( | mE n 

The Cardinal, however, had a friend in Marseilles, M. 
Cantini, who had supplied the marbles to the new Byzantine 
Cathedral in that city, and is the owner of quarries of onyx 
in Africa. But onyx monoliths of the length required for 
Westminster had never been produced; and although the 
owner of these quarries thought he could supply them, be 
said that it would require many months to do so. The 
winter passed in fruitless endeavours, but at last his efforts 
have been crowned with success. The desired lengths are 
secured in onyx doré, and in onyx nuagé— superb columns 
that will be worked with that measured gradual swelling o 
the shaft, the scientific term for which, in architecture, is 
entasis. Many who have visited Rome will remember the 
onyx columns, sometimes called Egyptian alabaster, that 


support the Baldacchino in the Church of San Paolo 7 


le mura. These are not in reality monoliths, though often 
taken to be such; but are made of three pieces skilfully 


joined together. The effect of their transparency and colour 


is not easily forgotten: | 
It is proposed to allow these columns to be presented by 


persons who desire to take a part in raising this noble 
structure over the high altar. On the front part of the white. 


marble base, upon which the onyx shaft will stand, may be 
engraved, either in the marble or in metal gilt, architectur- 
ally and according to precedent, the shield, or armon 
bearings of the donor. The upper part of the Baldacchino 
is of white marble, inlaid with mosaic, and surmounted by 
a cross. It will be of striking appearance, and worthy of 
Mr. Bentley. who attached great importance to tLis, the 
central object of the whole Cathedral. ` 

The archiepiscopal throne is already in the sanctuary. lt 
is the gift of the Catholic Bishops in England to the Metro- 
politan See, upon the initiative of the Bishop of Emmaus 
It presents a facsimile, but smaller, of the Papal throne m 
St. John Lateran's, and is composed chiefly of white statuary 
marble and mosaic, with heraldic bearings. It was made 
in Rome. It will probably be unpacked and placed in silu 
before long. These marble chairs, of course, are always 
upholstered when in use. When unused they are left un 
furnished. 1 

As to short instructions and announcements, the 8 
of the Sanctuary might suffice: but a pulpit placed in the 
transept is a desideratum, and Mr. Ernest Kennedy, already 
a Founder. is the benefactor to whose generosity the 
Cathedral is indebted for this pulpit. 
_ This rich Byzantine marble pulpit is after the design of 
Cavaliere Aristide Leonori. one of the distinguished arch! 
tects employed in Rome. by the Holy See. The four 
Evangelists stand with their emblems on either side of the 
Lamb, the emblem of Christ. It is a mass of Roman marble 
—porphyry, serpentine, etc.—inlay and mosaics, which show 
up very imperfectly in the accompanying illustration. The 
space within the pulpit is arranged for the Bishop and his 
two assistants. The height that the preacher will stand 


above the floor is 4 feet—that is, he will stand on a level 
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with the heads of a seated. audience, which, for acoustic 
purposes, is the suitable height. The pulpit will be placed 
.against the central pier of the south transept. 

A font of marble in the Byzantine style is from a design 
‘by Mr. Bentley, and has been executed in Rome. It has 
. been for some months in the Cathedral in its unpacked 
.cases. The Roman sculptors are to come over and fix it 
_in situ when the baptistery will be ready to receive it. It is 

the gift of Lady Loder, who is also one of the founders of 
'the Cathedral. In the deep niche of the baptistery will be 
. placed a fine copy of Thorwaldsen's fine statue of St. John 
‚the Baptist, ordered by the late Marquess of Bute for this 
niche a few months before his lamented decease. Lord Bute 
‚was one of the first founders of the Cathedral, and has left 
.us for all time this acceptable memento of his well-known 
devotion to St. John the Baptist, his own patronymic. 

The chapel of SS. Gregory and Augustine is the most 

. forward in decoration of the chapels in the Cathedral. 
' The chapel of the Holy Souls is at present filled with 
.scaffolding for the use of Mr. Bridge and his assistants, who 
‚are beginning with the mosaic work. The cartoons by Mr. 
Symons, the painter, are completed, and are being actually 
translated into opus sectile and mosaic. Those who have 
seen them have been impressed by their great strength and 
‘character. The marble lining has been ordered, but none 
of it has been placed im situ. 

In the chapel dedicated to St. Joseph, given by Mr. Weld- 
Blundell, nothing has «yet been. done, nor in that of Our 
Lady, given by the Baroness Weld, nor in that of the 
Blessed Saerament—which, however,: will be begun without 
further delay—given by the Catholics of Spain and of 
Spanish America. E y 

Mr. Bentley designed a great cross, 30 feet high, of 
Byzantine form, to hang from the triumphal arch, which 
divides the sanctuary from the nave. It is being actually 
carved in Belgium. A figure of Christ is to be painted 
thereon, with the four evangelists at the extremities. On 
the reverse side—towards the altar—will be painted a 
figure of the Mater Dolorosa. This crucifix will dominate 
‚the whole Cathedral by its majestic presence, and will be 
the. first object. to catch the eye on entering. 

 'The acoustic properties of the Cathedral have turned 
.Out to be unexpectedly excellent. A speaker standing 
in the .apse has, been heard distinctly at the en- 
trance door of the Cathedral—the nave being empty. 
What will be the effect upon sound of a large 
audience filing the nave is one of the results looked 
forward to from the performance of music that will be given 
on the ııth of June. The science of acoustics appears still 
to be in an extremely backward condition, for no. architect 
seems to know what his church will do with the sounds of 
the human voice produced in it. Mr. Bentley hoped that 
the preacher would be heard distinctly; but not even he 
‘could be sure until the experiment had been made. 

The construction of the domes should be noted. No 
iron whatever is used in their construction. ' They are built 
of concrete of 4 parts broken brick to 1 of Portland cement 
mixed with the least possible quantity of water. The con- 
crete was prepared on a stage round each dome and thrown 
fresh on to the boarded centre, sanded to prevent its 
adhesion, in ranges varying from 3 to 5 ft. deep, and 
screened on the upper surface to a graduated thickness so 
as to insure an absolute uniformity in longitudinal and 
latitudinal section. No cement was used until it had been 
13 weeks on the site and periodically turned over. 
` The Cathedral has been erected by Messrs. J. Shillitoe عق‎ 
Son, of Bury St. Edmunds; the clerk of works being Mr. 
C. H. Mullis. The Portland stone was supplied from the 
Weston Quarries; the facing bricks by Messrs. T. Lawrence 
& Sons, of Bracknell; the Flettons by the Fletton Brick 
Company, near Peterborough; and the ironwork by Messrs. 
T. Elsley, Limited, Great Titchfield Street, W. The marble 
work in St. Gregory's chapel, and chapel of Holy Souls, 
was executed by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, Limited, of 
Westminster and Aberdeen; the marble flooring, and 
columns and caps to nave, by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, 
Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.; the columns in the 
sanctuary and transepts by Messrs Walton, Gooddy & 
Cripps, Limited. Graham Street, City Road, N.; the ex- 
ternal granite and front steps by Messrs. J. Freeman, Sons & 
Co., Limited. Westminster; the bases by Messrs. Fenning & 
Co., Salters Hall Court, E.C.; and all the carvings by Mr. 
H. McCarthy, 93, Camberwell New Road, S.E. The heat- 
ing was carried out by Messrs. G. N. Haden & Sons, of 


Trowbridge; the . external . plumbing by ‘Messrs. Matthew 
Hall & (:0., Wigmore Street, W.; and the wood block 
flooring by the Acme Wood Flooring Company, Limited, 
Victoria. Park, N.E.; the glazing by Messrs. T. & W. 
Farmiloe, Limited, Rochester Row, S.W., and Mr. A. J. 
Dix, Berners Street, W.; and the asphalting by Val de 
Travers Asphalte Company, Limited, of Bishopsgate Street 
Without, E.C. The organ (temporary). has been supplied 
by Messrs. Norman & Beard, Limited, of Norwich, and 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; the electric power for same 
being arranged by Messrs. Berlyn, Sillem & Co., 116, Great 
Portland Street, W. 

The roof is covered with the well-known “ Tilberthwaite ” 
Westmoreland green slates, supplied from Jas. Stephenson 
& Co.’s quarries. E 

Beyond the wood block very few of the floors have yet 
been laid; that of the upper outer Sacristy has been laid in 
their Venetian marble mosaic by Diespeker, Limited. It is 
a mixture of Verona red, dove, and white Sicilian marble, 
which gives both a warm and at the same time a bright 
and clean effect. This combination also gives a floor of 
great durability as the Verona red marble is extremely hard. 
Diespekers have also laid the extensive corridors of the 
Archbishop's Palace, the mixture having been specially 
selected by Cardinal Vaughan for its cleanliness and dura- 
bility.  Diespeker's circular skirting has also been introduced 
in these corridors with great effect, for not only does the 
turning up of the outer border of the.mosaic add to the 
appearance of the corridors, but it prevents the accumula- 
tion of any dirt or moisture. The manner in which the 
internal and external angles have been treated in this 
circular skirting is very clever. 

The special sand used in connection with the building of . 
the above was supplied from the famous Silver Sand Pits, 
situate at Leighton Buzzard and owned by Mr. Joseph Amold, 
of 32, St. Paul's Road, Camden Town, and was selected 
by the architect (the late Mr. J. F. Bentley) from samples 
submitted by Mr. Arnold, before the contract was given 
out, as being the best, according to his superior judg- 
ment, on its merits; and- so it proved in the work: performed 
throughout the entire construction: of building (which is now 
completed). Tests of the sand have been made from time 
to time throughout the period of building, and proved its 
superiority by the architect's adoption of the sand, described 
by the owner as his No. 3 coarse cement sand, of a straw 
colour, even grained, requiring no treatment before use; 
neither screening or washing, which was a great saving over 
sand that would require such treatment to bring it anywhere 
near the quality of this special sand, which comes direct 
from his pits by rail and Canal, thence by cart to the site, 
which, when compared with the cost of cartage and freight- 
age, makes the price of this sand very small at pit's mouth, 
the quantity used in the construction amounting to over 
22,000 tons. This same description of sand. is used for 
filtration in large' quantities by the principal London and 
provincial water companies; therefore. it speaks for itself 
as to its general utility for cement rendering “and all 
best descriptions of plasterers" work, thereby affecting a 
great saving in labour preparations, which is always abso- 
lutely necessary in the ordinary pit and river sands. This 
identical sand is used by the L. & N.W. Railway Company, 
for their own particular works, thus proving its value- over 
other ordinary building sand. This sand, which is carried to 
their remotest stations on their system, is termed cement sand, 
and is of three distinct grades—coarse, medium, and fine. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By the Author of “ Summer Holidays Among the Glories 
of France." ۱ 


(Continued from page 219.) 


AVING taken a sort of general view of the different forms 
assumed by Gothic architecture in the several divisions 
of Northern Germany, we may now proceed to examine its 
churches more minutely, pointing out the various manners in 
which they differ from those of France and England. We will 
commence with the most sacred portion of the church, the 
choir. | 
In no country of Northern Europe—England excepted—was 
the prejudice in favour of the strict orientation of churches 
more strong than in Germany. One of the most remarkable 
evidences of this feeling is the almost entire rejection of that 
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feature which had been brought to such perfection in France 
during the 13th. and 14th centuries—the apsidally terminated 
choir with its procession path and radiating chapels—the Ger- 
mans evidently preferring those forms of the east end securing 
that strict orientation for their altars, which could not be 
adhered to when the French arrangement was adopted, as 
occasionally it was: with, however, but indifferent success, 
as exhibited in the clerestoried Cathedrals of Schwerin, Frei- 
burg im Breisgau, and Münster, and in the churches of Alten- 
berg and St. Mary, Lübeck. 

The Dom at Halberstadt has an awkwardly planned choir 
aisle, with but one chapel discharging itself into it; while at 
Limburg on Lahn, the Liebfrau Kirche at Worms, and St. 
Mary, Osnabrück, the encircling aisle appears without any 
chapels at all. A somewhat similar instance of this arrange 
ment occurs in the transversely apsidal Church of St. Maria 
in Capitolio, at Cologne, both choir and transeptal apses being 
encircled by procession paths, each, of course, leading into 
the other, while the vast basilica of St. Cunibert, in the same 
city, exhibits a peculiarly planned eastern apsidal termi- 
nation, viz., a very narrow procession path, the three windows 
of which are set in shallow apsidal recesses, quarried (like 
those in the transepts at Loccum) in the thickness of the wall. 
One would imagine that each of these recesses once held an 
altar, the celebrant standing out in the circumambient aisle. 
An early, most interesting, and, for its style, unique instance 
of the French chevet arrangement is presented by the ı2th 
century Romanesque Church of St. Godehard at Hildesheim, 
where three shallow chapels opening from the procession path 
recall the old Angevine arrangement. 

Of clerestoried German choirs following the French model, 
that of Cologne Cathedral is, of course, the noblest and most 
harmonious example emulating those chevets which, for quite 
a century previous to its commencement, had been in use 
among French architects. 

Another, and considerably earlier, east end of this class is 


that of the Protestant Dom at Magdeburg, where we are con- 


fronted with a strange evidence of Teutonic punctiliousness in 
regard to orientation. | 

Here the altars remaining 7” situ in the chapels surrounding 
the apse, are all so disposed that they face due east and west, 
totally regardless of the lines of the building which they cut 
across in the strangest way. In viewing the arcades and 
triforium stage of this chevet at Magdeburg, one caunot but 
think that they were planned for a church of much less aspiring 
dimensions, but that when the time came for rearing the 
clerestory the architect, in emulation of the tall French apses, 
determined by means of his uppermost stage to approach them 
in height. Internally the bad effect of such an arrangement 
is not so palpable, but outside the series of extremely low 
chapels in conjunction with the exaggerated clerestory pro- 
duces an effect that is far from satisfactory. 

Occasionally we find the lofty pentagonal apse and circum- 
scribing aisle without the clerestory or radiating chapels, as, 
for instance, in St Lawrence and St Sebald at 
Nuremberg and in the Franciscan church at Salz- 
burg, where a lightsome Late Pointed choir exhibit- 
ing that flattened form of vaulting of which the Ger- 
man architects latterly became so fond, opens out of a solemn 
Romanesque nave in a manner perfectly startling by its sudden 
‚transition. We also find examples of the same arrangement 
in the Churches of Unna and Lippstadt, in Westphalia; in 
the Cathedral of Verden, in Hanover; in St. Giles’, at Bruns- 
wick ; in the Brandenburg Churches of St. Catherine and St. 
Godehard ; in St. James, at Stettin ; and in the Nicolai Kirche, 
at Zerbst, the church at Luckau, and the Stifts Kirche at 
Naumburg. All these are churches of the unclerestoried or 
“hall” tyne. and although the adoption of this circumambient 
aisle is productive of graceful effects internally, it entails an 
immense mass of outside roofing that, to English eyes, is parti- 
cularly unpleasant. 

The kind of eastern termination most usually employed by 
the Germans through all the epochs of Gothic was the aisleless 
apsidal one, which they may be said to have used, not only 
with great success, but with the utmost elegance of effect. 
When there are side apses they are occasionally found project- 
ing from the transepts, but generally terminating either choir 
aisle, thus constituting a plan termed parallel triapsidal. In 
Westphalia we have interesting examples of the single apse 
arrangement in the Romanesque Churches of Brenken and St. 
Kilda, at Lügde, while that of Hüsten illustrates the parallel 
triapsidal one. 

The conventual Church of Lippoldsberg, in the same pro- 
vince, is a cruciform structure with a very long nave. 

¡The choir is, however, extremely short, being of two bays 


only, and, like that at Hüsten, terminates, as does either aisle, 
in an apse, each exactly parallel with the other. 

The Dom at Minden was parallel triapsidal until the 
extensive alterations carried out in that church during 
the 14th century, when the original apse of “ Transitional” 
character, and corresponding in style with the bay of the choir 
just east of the transepts, was removed to give place to one 
of those lantern-like erections which were then being intro- 
duced all over Germany for the better display of stained glass, 
which was attaining its best phase. 

The Cistercian Church of Loccum—simple and severe as 
the generality of the churches built by that Order are—affords 
an example of the parallel quatre-apsidal arrangement, i.e., 
that in which the high akar stands at the extremity of a square- 
ended choir, while the lesser ones find places in small apses, 
of which two open from the eastern side of either transept, 
but which being scooped out in the thickness of the wall—in 
a manner somewhat similar to the semi-circular recesses lining 
the side aisles of St. Paul's Cathedral—do not appear exter- 
nally. At Zinna, in Saxony—another Cistercian foundation— 
we find the parallel cinq-apsidal plan. Here. however, the 
side apses terminate much longer projections from the tran- 
septs ; indeed, they are co-extensive with the choir, so that the 
whole five apses, though cut off from each other, are in a line. 
In Saxony another specimen of the same arrangement—.e., of 
five apses—may be seen in the ruined Abbey Church of Paulin- 
zelle, near Erfurt, a building whose great length was increased 
by one of those internal narthexes, or porches des catéchumens, 
such as are met with in Burgundy at Vezelay, Paray le Monial, 
and Tournus. In the extreme North-West, the Complete 
Gothic Collegiate Church of St. Victor at Xanten presents us 
with an extremely graceful specimen of the parallel cinq-apsidal 
plan, fusing the German and French methods. 

The Church of the Neuwerks at Goslar, and those of Hech- 
lingen, Gemrode, Naumburg, Laussnitz, Wechselburg, and St. 
Blazius at Brunswick, have each an aisleless apsidal choir, 
with, on the eastern face of either transept, a similar but 
much smaller projection. These are among the most interest- 
ing Romanesque examples of the parallel triapsidal plan in 
North Germany. At Naumburg the side apses project from 
the eastern pair of steeples, while the east end of the main 
choir (rebuilt during the 14th century) is formed by the angle 
of two meeting sides, a shape not often adopted, but one which 
is productive of much elegance of effect, especially viewed in- 
ternally. 

We may now turn to notice a few Complete Gothic speci- 
mens of the parallel triapsidal plan. Soest, in Westphalia, pre- 
sents two remarkably fine and interesting ones in the Petri 
Kirche and St. Mary-in-the-Meadows. In the former case 8 
triplet of pure Geometrical Decorated apses has been en- 
grafted upon a Transitional nave and transepts ; in the latter 
we have a lofty “ hall ” church, illustrating a much later phase 
of the same epoch of Pointed Art, consisting of a nave and 
aisles only, each terminating in a perfect pentagonal apse con- 
trived by the sloping outwards on either side of the first bay 
of the central apse. With their tall transomed windows, 
glowing with brilliant coeval stained glass, these three apses 
of the Meadow Church at Soest produce a spectacle of singular 
beauty cortjointly with the medieval furniture of which it 
possesses such a store. At St. Peter's, the architect was some- 
what fettered no doubt by the inconsiderable height cf the 
Transitional portion. Had he allowed himself a little more 
licence, he might, by increasing the altitude of his apses, have 
produced a work of its period unrivalled in Germany for grace- 
fulness. 

In Saxony, the Middle Pointed specimens of the parallel- 
triapsal plan are found at Arnstadt, at Mühlhausen in the 
Marien Kirche, and at Górlitz in the Petri Kirche, but none 
of these examples, though invested with much elegance, calls 
for special description. 

Some of these aisleless apsidal choirs shooting out beyond 
the transepts or line of the nave aisles are extremely graceful, 
whether viewed internally or externally. In the Earlier Com- 
plete Gothic apses the groining ribs start from the foliaged 
caps of slender shafts, while in the later epoch the shaft 5ا‎ 
continued through the groin to the boss without any break. 
The choirs of St. Reinhold and St. Mary at Dortmund. the 
Minster at München Gladbach, St. Martin at Minden.* St. 
Nicholas at Warburg. the Minorite Church at Soest. the Dom- 
Kirchen at Erfurt, Naumburg. and Meissen. St. Elizabeth at 
Marburg. St. Andrew, Cologne, the Cathedral at Ratisbon, 
and the Minsters at Eichstadt, Frankfort, and Ulm, may be 


*It is not improbable that this apse furnished the late Henry Wood- 
ver with the model for the one which terminates the beautiful church 
designed by him for Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley at Tenbury. 
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singled óut among a multitude of others ás peculiarly beautiful 
specimens of the lantern-like apsidal choir. | 

Another interesting form of plan, almost entirely confined 
to the Rhenish provinces, is the transverse-triapsidal one, viz., 
that in which choir and transepts have semi-circular or poly- 
gonal terminations. Of churches exhibiting the trefoil-shaped 
plan produced by three semi-circular apses, St. Quirinus at 
Neuss, and the Cologne Churches of St. Maria in Capitolio, 
St. Martin, and the Holy Apostles’ may be taken as illustrative. 

In the Minster at Bonn we find the two shapes used, semi- 
circular in the choir, and polygonal in the transepts, the latter 
form indicating work of a later period. | 

The polygonally transverse triapsidal plan occurs in the 
beautiful votive Church of St. Elizabeth at Marburg, in Hess?, 
built in one style throughout, between 1235 and 1283. St. 
Andrew's, Cologne, has a nave and central tower of the 
Rhenish 13th’ century type, its original transepts and choir 
having been rebuilt in Late Complete Gothic times with poly- 
gonal terminations. Probably these portions of the earlier 
church were semi-circular, and it was the wish of those in- 
terested in their rebuilding to retain the old shape as far as 
was consistent with the style of architecture then prevalent. 

Another eastern termination—one that is popularly sup- 
posed to be confined to England—now claims our ccnsidera- 
tion, viz., the rectangular one. 

It rarely makes its appearance in the Rhenish districts, 
but is almost as common in Westphalia through all the 
epochs of Gothic as the apse, occurring, to enumerate but 
a few examples, in the Cathedral and Church of St. John 
at Osnabrück—where the triplet of tall lancets has a par- 


ticularly English look,—in the Cathedral and Church of the 


Busdorf at Paderborn, in the Minster, and Church of St. 
Mary-on-the-Hill at Herford, and in St. Boniface at 
Hameln. [ 

In its original form the choir of Osnabrück Cathedral was 
aisleless, but in the fourteenth century the apse, which in 
all probability projected from the eastern side of either 
transept was removed, and a procession path given to the 
cboir. This was continued round behind the square east 
end of the choir, but, as no arches of communication were 
cut in its sides or end, the effect of such an ambulatory 
is extremely curious, and, it may be added, solemn. 

A similar arrangement may be observed in the con- 
ventual church at Marienfeld, between Münster and 
Bielefeld. 

Occasionally the aisles of a squareended choir are 
coterminous with the central portion, as, for instance, in 
the Minster at Essen, and the church at Büren, reminding 
one somewhat of the Yorkshire plan as manifested in the 
Minster and several of the York churches, at Hull, St. 
Mary's, Beverley, Selby, Ripon, and elsewhere. 

The square east end occurs in Bremen ; the Dom and one 
or two other churches being thus terminated, but it does 
not seem to have been much favoured in that great series 
of brick churches with which the Baltic Provinces are so 
liberally bestrewn. 

We meet it, however, in the majestic Marien Kirche at 
Danzig, and in the Cathedral of Frauenberg, the seat of 
the Bishop of Ermland, and I have already alluded to 
the singular arrangement of the east end of the church at 
Prenzlau, where a square east end masks three internal 
apses. 

Here and there the square east end makes its appearance 
in Saxony, but rarely on a very grandiose scale. Roman- 
esque buildings in this part of Germany usually exhibit the 
semicircular apse, distinct in height and width from the 
eastern limb—which, by the way, was almost invariably 
aisleless—while churches of the Middle and Late Pointed 
periods generally terminate in those graceful lantern-like 
chevets on which I have already dwelt at some length. The 
apse likewise prevails in Silesia, where, as in the case of 
St. Elizabeth at Breslau, its fenestration was carried to a 
point of attenuation that is almost painful. 

(To be continued.) 

——À di 4 € 

THE new Prussian Minister for Works and Railways has 
instructed the chief officials of the Prussian State Railways 
to take every opportunity of inserting in all contracts for 
buildings clauses calculated to diminish the consumption of 
spirits by the workmen. The contractors will be required 
to see that an adequate supply of temperance drinks, especi- 
aly pure water, coffee, and tea, are available, and are to do 
their best to check the sale of spirits. 


BUILDING NEWS.: 


۰ 


A NEW church at South Bar, Lincoln (for 450 worshippers), 
erected at a cost of 54,564, was opened yesterday week. 


CLAREMONT Chapel, Islington, which has been reconstructed 
at a cost of about £8,000, was formally opened yesterday. 


A NEW post-office has been erected in Middle Street, Yeovil, at 


a cost of nearly £4,000. Messrs. C. & C. B. Benson were 


the architects, and Messrs. Bird & Pippard, the builders, both 


of Yeovil. 


Sr. Marv’s new parish hall, Liscard (facing Manor Lane), 


was opened yesterday week. The building has seating accom- 


modation for 500 persons, and the total cost has been £2,300, 
of which nearly 4,800 is still to be raised. 


A NEW schoolroom at Fishponds, Bristol (in connection with 
the Baptist Chapel), was opened on the 22nd ult It has been 
erected at a cost of £1,400 by Mr. E. Clarke, of Fishponds, 
from designs by Mr. Wm. Paul, Bishopston. 


THE new church of St. Peter's, Bounceston Road, Edmonton, 
which has been erected at a cost of £ 10,000, was opened on 
Saturday. The edifice is Gothic in style, and is built of red 
brick, terra cotta, and faced with Portland stone. It has 
seating accommodation for 840 worshippers. 


THE new Dean Close school, Cheltenham, erected at a cost 


of £21,000, was opened on the 22nd ult. The exterior— 
treated in conformity with the original buildings—is faced with 
red brick and has freestone dressings. Messrs. Knight & 
Chatters, of Cheltenham, were the architects, and Messrs. C. 
H. Channon & Son (also of Cheltenham) the builders. 


THE new church of St. Michael and All Angels, Comholme, 
Todmorden, was consecrated on Saturday by the Bishop of 
Wakefield. The church and the site are the gifts of Mrs, 
Master-Whitaker, of The Holme, near Burnley, the foundation 
stones being laid two years ago by the generous donor herself. 
Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham, designed the 
structure. Seating accommodation is provided for about 500 
persons. | 


A REDEMPTORIST monastery at Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, 
was opened on the 25th ult. by Dr. Preston, Bishop Auxiliary 
of the Roman Catholic diocese of Hexham and Newcastle. 
The building adjoins St. Benet's Church, and has cost 44,500. 
It is said to be within a stone's throw of the spot on which 
over twelve centuries ago St. Benet founded the Benedictine 
abbey in which the Venerable Bede received his early monastic 
training. | 


AT a special meeting of the Manchester Watch Committee last 
Thursday Mr. W. H. Broadhead, of 82, Thomas Street, applied 
for a twelve months’ theatrical licence in respect of a new 
building known as the Hippodrome, in Derby Street and 
Warwick Street, Hulme. Satisfactory reports having been 
received from the City Architect and the Chief Constable, 
and Mr. Broadhead having expressed his willingness to enter 
into a covenant not to apply for an Excise licence, the applica- 
tion was granted on that condition. 


THE monument to the memory of Major-General Wauchope, 

of Magersfontein fame, was unveiled on Wednesday week. It 

was designed by Mr. T. P. Marwick, architect, Edinburgh, and 

the sculptor was Mr. Jas. T. Waldie, of Edinburgh (Haymarket 
Terrace). The form the memorial has taken is that of an 

obelisk of unpolished Aberdeen granite on a suitable pedestal, 

and some eighteen feet in height, upon a stone basement about 

twelve feet square, which is surrounded by a railing, the whole. 
being characterised by chaste simplicity. The undertaking 

altogether cost about £200. 


THE Holywell Union new board room and offices were for- 
mally opened on Friday. The new building, which has cost 
43,000, is erected as an addition to the main workhouse 
buildings, and occupies the site of the old register office. On 
the ground floor are a spacious vestibule and entrance hall, 
with clerks' office, muniment room, waiting room, committee 
room, etc. A spacious staircase leads to the second floor, the 
main feature of which is the board room, a spacious and airy 
apartment 40 ft. by 25 ft. The whole building is of Hali: 
stone, with Talacre stone dressings. 
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SCHEMES are in hand for erecting a church at Batley (to cost 
£1,600) ; a church at Corby; Shiloh Chapel, Llandudno (re- 
erection and enlargement), to cost £5,000; a school (for 600 
scholars) in Draycott Street, Bolton, to cost £4,400, including 
site; Stanley Cattle Market, Liverpool (repairs), to cost 
4,4,500 ; Wallsend-on-Tyne infectious diseases hospital, to cost 
43,300; and a church at Hilderthorpe. Bridlington, to be 
known as the Church of Emmanuel (architects: Messrs. 
Brodrick, Lowther & Walker, of Hull and Bridlington), to 
accommodate 794 worshippers, at a cost of £6,000, but only 
the nave and aisle are at present to be built, the cost of which 
will be about £2,700. 


FOUNDATION and memorial stones of the following buildings 
have been laid within the past few days:—A church in Gar- 
moyle Road, Liverpool, for 700 worshippers, to cost £2,000 ز‎ 
a Church in West Derby, near Liverpool; hospital for Mor- 
mouth ; another for Penarth, to cost £8,000 (Mr. G. D. Price, 
local builder) ; a new R.C. Church of St. Bernard, Shoreham- 
ton, Bristol (in memory of the late Bishop of Clifton) ; another 
at Longsight.(in connection with South Street Mission) ; a 
Baptist Chapel in Harbour Road, Barry, to cost about 43.500 
(Messrs. Morgan & Sons, of Carmarthen, architects, and Mr. 
J. Prout, Barry Docks, builder); a Wesleyan Chapel. to cost 
452,250, at Bawtry ; two synagogues in Hull (one in Osborne 
Street, to seat 600, at a cost of £3,900, and the other in 
Linnzus Street, to seat 400, at a cost of £ 2.500; the architects 
for both being Messrs. Ansdell & Cox, 50, Savile Street. Hull); 


a church institute at St. Oswald's, Durham (Messrs. Cows, ۰ 


Chester-le-Street, architects) ; extension of Outwood Church 
Sunday schools and institute ; parish hall and vestry (in con- 
nection with St. Andrew's Church), Birchills, Walsall, to cost 
£1,000; schools at Far Forest, Bewdley, to cost (inclusive of 
site) £4,500; and Sunday schools and lecture hall (in connec- 
tion with Providence Church), Uxbridge, to cost 43.300. 


THE group of windows which have been placed in the south 
transept of Westminster Abbey to the memory of the late 
Duke of Westminster have cost about £2,300, and were made 
by Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, of Newman Street, W., under 
the superintendence of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. They consist 
of a great rose window and 12 lancet lights. A brief descrip- 
tion of the windows appeared in Tke Times of the. sth ult. 
They consist of a great rose. or wheel. window and 12. lancet 
lights. The “rose” is said to be the largest of any window 
of its type. It is filled with single figures setting forth the 
history of religion. The half-figure of Christ—Zux Mundi— 
occupies the centre, while representations of Pagan philoso- 
phers and Old Testament characters are in the 32 spokes of 
the wheel. These figures include those of Plato and Aristotle, 
Virgil and Seneca, and Malachi, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. 
Immediately round the Christ are.placed figures of the virtues 
and of the different orders of angels, 16 in number, while 
below, in the spandrels, the Annunciation is represented, the 
figure of St. Gabriel being in the one and that of the Virgin 
Mary in the other. The figures of Adam and St. John Bantist 
occupy the two upper spandrels. The r2 trefoiled lights 
below contain. in the upper range, figures of St. Clement of 
Alexandria, St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St.. 
Augustine of. Hippo, and St. Gregory, while in the lower range 
are placed figures of British sainte—namely, St. Alban, St. 
Ninian, St. Patrick, St. David, St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
and St. Aidan. In the circles are the keys. the emblems of 
St. Peter, and the swords of St. Paul, and in the centre the 
Royal arms. The shields in the lower row show the bearings 
of Edward the Confessor, the Abbey of Westminster, the city 
of: Westminster, the Duke of Westminster, the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, and the King's arms, which are in 
the central position. : The new glass replaces some done about 
56 years since. The scale of this part of the building, which 
for many years was greatly injured by the incongruous 
character of the previous glass both in colour and drawing, is 
now restored. . 


THE opening of the new buildings. erected at a cost of 
upwards of £10,000, for the Ashby-de-la-Zouch Girls’ 
Grammar School, took place on the ı6th ult, the cere- 
mony being performed by the Marquis of Granby. The 
site is situated between the Nottingham and Leicester 
Roads, and contains an area of over four acres. The main 
entrance faces the Nottingham Road. the boarders’ and day 
girls’ entrances. and entrance to head mistress's house being 
at the rear. The school has been designed to accommodate 
18o pupils, and is in conjunction with the head mistress's 
house, which provides accommodation for the school staff, 


and 38 boarders. The school contains assembly hall, «6 ft. 
by 28 ft., four classrooms, art rooms, physics laboratory, 
lecture theatre, cookery room, chemical laboratory, with 
balance room adjoining, five music rooms, which are 
separated from the main school by a corridor the walls of 
which, together with those around the rooms, are built 
hollow. and filled in with silicate cotton; a layer of this 
material is also placed above the ceilings to deaden the 
sound, and, as an additional precaution, double doors have 
been arranged throughout this department. Two large and 
well-fitted separate cloakrooms for day girls and boarders 
are provided off the main corridor. The house contains, 
upon the ground floor, entrance hall, dining and drawing- 
rooms, dining hall, 29 ft. by 22 ft. On the first floor there 
are six bedrooms, sewing room, boxroom, assistant mistresses' 
sitting-room, conveniently placed for ready access to school 
and house, a rest room, with bathroom and lavatory adjoin- 
ing, so arranged that it can, in case of need, be isolated 
from the main block. On the second floor are situated four 
large dormitories, divided into cubicles, for the accommo- 
dation of 38 boarders and two mistresses, together with 
bathrooms and lavatories, also bedrooms for servants, 
entirely separated from the dormitories, and having an in- 
dependent staircase to the ground floor. "The stairways are 
constructed in stone, and a separate emergency iron stair- 
case from the dormitories is also provided. The art room, 
which is amply lit by a north light, is on the first floor over 
the physics laboratory. Externally, the building is of a 


‚Renaissance character, the front elevation having a tower 


and two gables, with a Mansard roof between, surmounted 
by a large ventilating turret. The buildings are faced with 
red sand stock bricks, and have stone dressings, modillioned 
wood: cornices. The ‘roofs. are covered with brindled 
‘Staffordshire hand-made tiles. The heating is by low 
pressure hot water, and a special scheme for fresh air inlet 
and exhaust ventilation has been provided for each room. 
The general contract has been entrusted to Messrs. W. Moss 
& Sons, Limited, Loughborough, and Mr. W. G. Brown, 
Leicester, as joint contractors, and the whole of the works 
have been carried out from the designs and under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Barrowcliff & Allcock, architects, Lough- 
borough, Mr. G. T. North acting as clerk of the works. — 


ae 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. HART, Son, PEARD & Co., LIMITED, ecclesiastical 
art. metal workers, etc., have removed to 138-140, Charing 
Cross Road. W.C. (Oxford Street end), their former premises 
at Drury Lane being required in the L.C.C. Holbom to Strand 
Improvement. 


THE Belgrave Hospital for Children, London, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ double-fronted 
and single-fronted patent Manchester stoves in glazed faience, 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland and Brother, of Manchester. 


THE Municipal Council of Gisborne, New Zealand, has placed 
an order for a large clock (with four illuminated dials) and five 
bells with Messrs. J. B. Joyce & Co., church and turret 
clock manufacturers, Whitchurch, Shropshire. It is to be 
erected in the tower of the General Post Office buildings, Gis- 
borne, and will strike the hours and Cambridge chime 
quarters. It will have all the latest improvements, and be 
made generally to the principles laid down by Lord Gum- 


'thorpe. 
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JOTTINGS. . . 


THE Glasgow Sewage Works, which are to cost just on 
three-quarters of a million, were inspected on Wednesday 
week by members of the Corporation. 


SOME beautiful buried buildings have been recently un- 
earthed at Lisbon. From time to time excavations in Old 
Lisbon reveal remains dating from before the great earth- 
quake of 1755, and a discovery of this kind was made 2 
few weeks ago in the quarter of the Sé. During some recent 
building operations a portico of great beauty was noticed, 
just uncovered. It was opened, and a lofty and ornate 
chapel was found containing several tombs of more or less 
note. Other tombs will be searched and excavation pro- 
ceeded with. 
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' HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Ex- 
* aminations will be held on the following dates :— 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION on the 4TH and 5rn NOVEMBER, 1902. 
Applications must be sent in on or before the 11+7 OCTOBER. 
The INTERMEDJATE EXAMINATION on the 4TH, STH, 6TH, and TTH NOVEM- 
BER, 1902. Applications must be sent in on or before the 11r& OCTOBER. 
The FiyAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS from the 14TH to 7 NOVEMBER, 
يد‎ inclusive. Applications must be sent in on or before the 257TH 
CTOBER. . 
The Testimonies of Study, &c., with the necessary fees, should accom- 
pany the applications, all of which are to be addressed to the undersigned. 
W. J. Lockz, Secretary R.I.B.A. 
No. 9, Conduit-street, London, W. 


A QUESTION OF CONDITIONS. 


eee 


ለ፡ ill fate appears to have followed the Liverpool Cathe. 
dral scheme from its inception up to the latest develop- 
ment. The first competition was 8 failure, the question of 
site has hopelessly divided the allegiance of the public, and 
now the second competition has left the architectural profes- 
sion in something approaching bewilderment. Here was a 
competition apparently guarded with conditions such as 
might ensure a. good result, and yet the award gives the im- 
pression to the public that two of our ablest and most experi- 
enced artist-architects are only able to find five out of all the 
array of capable modern architects who have proved their 
capacity to be entrusted with the problem of designing a 
Cathedral for Liverpool. 'The mere selection of one firm of 
trained and proved capacity and five young men over the 
heads of all the rest is in itself wonderment enough, but what 
are we to say of the “ honourable mention ” of another batch, 
amongst whom few names of distinction appear? ፲5 not this 
something very like a reflection on the capacity of several 
gentlemen of very marked distinction? 

Now when two experienced architects have given their 
award we must not pretend to quarrel with it per se, but what 
are we to say of conditions which enable the award to carry 
with it an imputation of incapacity against those who are 
outside the pale of the selected five or even the “ honourable ” 
mention ? 

The conditions of this absolutely unlimited competition, 
which admitted any nationality or even age, permitted also 
of two distinct classes of competitors—rst, those who were 
too much occupied to make a special design, but had: a good 
record of executed works which they could show in lieu of 
that; and znd, those who had little or nothing to show in the 
Way of executed work, but could find time to prepare special 
designs. Roughly speaking—1st, the men of experience; 
and 2nd, the dreamers. | 
, Now it must be admitted the dreamers have scored heavily. 
And can we admit that the competition is a fair one? Have 
the executed works ranked for anything like full value in 
comparison with the dreams? If a certain distinguished 
young architect who has sent in a folio of admirably executed 
works had devoted his thoughts to a definite Cathedral 
scheme would he not have scored far better? Though none 
of his executed work was of Cathedral rank, did it not illus- 
trate his capacity for church desi gn of its special kind which 
was indication enough that in a Cathedral work he would rise 
to the occasion? Or did he make a mistake in relying on 
his executed work? We certainly think he did. How many 
men have built a Cathedral, and are able to show by prac- 
tical result their capacity for the work? Is it therefore prac- 
ticable to admit to competition for a Cathedral those who 
design: one for the specific purpose on equal terms with those 
who can only show im executed buildings design of a much 
Jess important and dignified sort? We are of opinion that 
this competition proves the contrary. Two able assessors 
have felt themselves unable to say that the admirable executed 
works of distinguished church architects are equal distinc- 
tion to the unlimited dreams of comparatively inexperienced 
men. 

The situation created in the Liverpool competition is a 
curious one. No one. we suppose, could pretend that 
most of those signally honoured in the result are 
more specially fitted to design a Cathedral than Messrs. 
Basil Champneys W. D. Caróe, Beresford Pite, C. 
H. M. Mileham, Leonard Stokes, and others who 
have allowed their claims to be considered in competition for 
the final trial. But are we seriously to consider that gentle- 


men of experience who have submitted examples of executed 
work in competition with special designs for the Cathedral 
have been passed over because they have not exercised suffi- 
cient care and thought on the subject? Or are the results of 
their experience accounted of less value tham the ambitious 
dreams of younger men who have had leisure to make special 
efforts? However we look at it we cannot regard the result 
as at all satisfactory. It would be obviously unfair to those 
who were specially invited to submit examples of their 
executed works to place them at any disadvantage because 


they did not submit special designs. But if a competitor of 


less than 20, 30, or even, let us say, 40 years of age, may 
captivate the judges by ambitious dreams, where does the 
man of experience come in? Is the design, even the first 
sketch design, everything, and the executed result nothing ? 


| gr, to put it another way, has the competition been mainly a 


question of designs and not of men? 

We are mainly concerned now to suggest the moral of the 
competition for the benefit of the profession. In our judg- 
ment it seems to prove that a mixed competition in which 
special designs for the subject are to compete with other 
executed designs is a very unsatisfactory business. Those 
who have simply relied on examples of executed work have 
either been credited with too little care and thought, or they 
have been adjudged by it as distinctly inferior in capacity to 
those who have made special designs. If the former were the 
case, then those who relied on executed work might well con- 
tend that the conditions as laid down by the promoters 
were fulfilled. If the latter, we are then left to the opinion 
that some of the most experienced and ablest of our church 
designers are unable to hold the field against architectural 
beginners Viewed in either light the result is difficult to 
understand, and should prove a sufficient warming to archi. 
tects against future similar conditions. | 


— 5 Sum 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.—No. 103. 
SHOULD ST. MARK’S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT? 


By JOHN BELCHER, A.R.A. | 

WES in Venice shortly before the fall of the Campanile, 

I was particularly struck with the importance of the 
Campanile in relation to its surroundings. 

Whatever opinion may be held as to the beauty of its 
design, or of its rank as a work of art, there can be no doubt 
in the mind of a true artist that it was a most valuable 
adjunct to the group of buildings on the Piazza. Every 
building should be judged by its suitability to its surround- 
ings Let anyone stand now in the centre of the Piazza and 
he will realise the loss sustained, and wonder that he had 
not observed before how admirably it separated St. Mark's 
from the Doge's Palace; how. its massive brick shaft served 
as a contrast to the elaborate detail of both buildings, and 
gave additional value to their richness and beauty. 

Let it be rebuilt, and rebuilt to the same size and height. 
The work is in good hands, and some modification of detail 
might be permissible, but it would be safer that it should be 
rebuilt to the same design, with a panel inserted below 
stating the facts and date of, rebuilding. 

There is no sentimentality about this! and the principles 
which might govern some ancient buildings do not apply in 
this case. ۱ 


Bv ALFRED DARBYSHIRE, F.R.T.B.A., ۰ 


There appear to me two reasons for the rebuilding of the 
Campanile. The architectural composition of Venice is in- 
complete without it; and, secondly, because of its associa- 
tion with the past ages of the world's history. 

If a Campanile is to be erected in the place of the one 
which for so many centuries has towered over the architec- 
ture of St. Mark's square there surely cannot be two opinions 
on the architectural character of such an erection! Those 
who love the art of architecture claim for it certain poetic 
influences. without which it is lifeless and uninteresting 5 
the old Campanile was a poetic item im the great architec- 
tural poem of the Queen of the Adriatic it must be rebuilt 
exactly as it was before its collapse ; any attempt at what we 
are pleased to call modem or “New Style? architecture 
would not only be impertinent but a shameful disregard for 
all artistic and historic traditions. If the Campanile is to be 
rebuilt I sincerely hope and trust it will be an exact repetition 
of the one which has dominated the architecture of Venice 
through so many centuries of the world's history. 
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By HENRY T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A. 


The collapse of the Campanile of St. Mark's raises two 
questions: first, Should it be rebuilt, and on its former 
site ? and, second, if so, should the rebuilt tower be a replica 
of the old one, or an entirely new or modified design? 

With regard to the first question, I am strongly of opinion 
that it should be rebuilt, and in its old position. However 
open to question that position may be, time and association 
have combined to render it the most appropriate and desir- 
able. The absence of a tower in that particular position 
leaves a gap which must be painful to anyone familiar with 
the spot. 

As to the second question, though many criticisms have 
been passed upon the, design of the fallen Campanile, it has 
always appeared to me to possess a simplicity and dignity 
which are particularly striking, whether viewed from the 
Piazza or a distance. It is very questionable whether a new 
design, however fine از‎ might be, would be so satisfying as 
the old one, and the experiment would be a very dangerous 
one to make. I should regard the rebuilding as virtually a 
restoration, and if viewed from this aspect it would be as 
sensible to attempt to improve the ruined end of Sansovino's 
Library as to design a new Campanile. Let it be built exactly 
as it was, and let every precaution be taken to render its 
newness as little aggressive as possible. 


By CHARLES LYNAM, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. 


The subject to which your columns are now open, of the 
loss of the lately fallen Campanile in the Piazza of Venice, 
is a very interesting one from many points of view, but you 
are specially willing to receive the expression of opinions as 
to the reasonableness of its re-erection or of some substitu- 
tion for it. 

Let us in a few words state the case in a general way. 
Some centuries ago there was placed in a conspicuous posi- 
tion in that noble city a structure which, up to the middle 
months of the present year, answered acceptable purposes, of 
the citizens and of their multitudes of visitors. As seen from 
the Piazza and from the Grand Canal, it was the dominating 
feature of the whole city. Whether in a strictly architectural 
point of view it was altogether satisfactory may be open to 
question, but without a doubt it had become a prominent 
feature, not only of the city itself. but in its association in the 
minds of the Venetians and of Italy and of the travelling 
world at large. Only a few days ago a great man of science 
said to me it had been a frequent delight to him to go up 
and down and to witness the wondrous views to be seen from 
it. Men of art have testified to the pleasure they have 
derived from its magnificent presence in the glorious city. It 
had become an essential part of Venice itself, not to be 
removed without the utmost loss. But loss and change are 
elements which always attend human experience. About 
mid-way in the nave of Westminster's Abbey there is a touching 
group of memorials of prominent architects of the century 
just past. There lie the remains of Sir Charles Barry, Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and George Edmund Street, and with them the 
great George Stephenson. The death of these men was a 
great loss from an architectural point of view. As well might 
it be hoped to restore these men with all their attainments to 
active earthlv life as to dream of replacing the Venetian Cam- 
panile, with all its associatione of past centuries. Its life 
has gone beyond recall, and to attempt its actual re-erection 
would indeed be a mere vanity. As to building a substitute 
for the former tower, the Venetians must best be able to 
decide. They know what would be the effect upon their 
city by such a course, and they should know whether to choose 
a simple imitation of what they have lost, or to trust the 
architectural talent they can command for a design of current 
times. One thinks a mere imitation would be a humiliation 
for the present architectural profession. In your last issue 
vou publish a remarkably clever drawing of the last effort in 
England of the production of a great Campanile, with its 


. accompanving Cathedral church in the city of Westminster. 


Perhaps most of your readers would agree that this architec- 
tural accomplishment sufficiently answers the question whether 
competency for design still remains. If this is so in 
England. why not in Venice? Of course all the sentiment 
attached to the old Venetian tower will pretty much die out 
with the present generation. After that date it would be a 
future source of continued gratification if a design produced 
and carried cut to-day met logically the requirements of the 
building and its architectural perfection. Surely there must 
be men in Venice equal to determining whether this can or 
cannot be done. 


By PROFESSOR F. M. SIMPSON. 


Cart away the bricks, clear the space, and let the tower 
be a memory—be one of the things that have been and are 
now no more. 2 

The sentiment which belonged to the old tower cannot be 
transferred to a new one. "That is dead, and can never be 
revived. On sentimental grounds to attempt a rebuilding 
would be a colossal joke. Everyone is sorry when an old 
landmark disappears and all must sympathise with the 
Venetians in their loss; but the mischief is done, and to 
accentuate it would be a blunder. The tower itself was but 
a somewhat cumbrous erection, with an exceedingly ugly top- 
knot ; useful as a foil, perhaps, to the surrounding buildings, 
but by no means an indispensable adjunct to them. Artisti- 
cally, no strong claims can be advanced for a rebuilding. And 
a new design in that old city, and especially in that famous 
old square, would be such an experiment! Is it worth 


trying ? 


By JNO. W. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A. 

If you will allow me to say so, the question you put to me 
reflects prettv accurately the confusion of thought on this 
subject in the popular mind. You ask my opinion as to the 
rebuilding, “on purely artistic and sentimental grounds." 

The artistic and the sentimental are two points of view by 
no means analogous, and each gives an entirely different out- 
look of replacing the fallen monument. 

From the standpoint of personal emotion, as Mr. Robson 
well says, “ They (and I think he might have said “we”) 
have lost an old friend." Well, well, we have to lose our 
friends when the time comes, and the loss should be bome 
manfully and with such resignation as we may attain to. We 
have our treasured recollections to look back upon, and per. 
chance some tangible token wherewith to renew a mental 
portrait. 

Here then is matter for surviving contemporaries; they 
alone have suffered the shock and loss, and they alone are 
qualified to indicate the means which may solace them. Yet 
must this very acuteness of perception prevent dispassionate 
survey of the whole question. Distance, in time as well as 
in measurement, is wanted if the true relations of the fallen 
Campanile to its surroundings are to be appreciated. 

But, if Venice would base her decision on those verities 
of art alone which are her glory, let her refuse the hasty action 
of hysteric grief and accomplish with silence and meditation 
her period of. mourning. Her action is not for to-day but 
for all time, and I would counsel her to await in patience the 
manhood of her infant sons. They, knowing her without her 
ornament, and unmoved by recent loss, may choose whether 
or no she shall be decked again, and how. 

It is little likely that their voice will be for a mere repro- 
duction of what has passed away; nevertheless it being dead 
will yet speak, and peradventure lead them to a greater work. 

Taxidermy may assuage the present woe of the Bereaved, 
but the Legatee has little use for the stuffed pet of his 


ancestor. 
Oo ——————— 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E invite our readers’ attention to Mr. Lewis F. Days 
criticism of the new stained glass in the south transept 
of Westminster Abbey. Perhaps not many of them have yet 
had opportunity to see the work, and without doing so it is 
not possible to form any judgment from Mr. Day's point of 
view. We must certainly confess that the effect to our mind 
is restless and not in harmony with the sentiment of the ın- 
terior. But the point of interest to which we desire to call 
attention is this Are we under such circumstances justified 
in departing from the style and spirit of the building, or may 
we elect to make an entirely new departure in design, taking 
care, of course, that the result shall be pleasing in itself and 
harmonious with its surroundings? Here we have an historic 
building. which is highly venerated and which we are doing 
our best to preserve in its essential quality as a building of 
medieval times, and when we have to make good some 1m- 
portant structural defects or desire to enrich the building with 
memorials of our own time, how far are we justified in de- 
parting from the style and spirit of the original 2 


THE subject of St. Mark's Campanile restoration is illustrated 
very opportunely at the Fine Art Society's Gallery just now. 
Here we have water-colours and etchings by various artists, 
all of which pronounce its pictorial value, and nearly all its 
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architectural appropriateness. In the distant views it is, of 


course, nothing too large, whilst its appropriateness from a: 


nearer point of view is illustrated in more than one picture. 


A NOTE of the general surprise created by the Liverpool 
Cathedral award is echoed in a letter to the T'imes yesterday. 
The writer, a layman by the way, says very pertinently that 
“it appears the committee who issued the invitation, and the 
assessors who drew up the report, have been proceeding on 
quite different lines The latter have judged the merits of the 
architects according to the amount of trouble they have taken 
in this particular competition ; whereas the committee, know- 
ing that eminent and busy architects cannot spare the time 
to make special drawings for a competition of this kind, par- 
ticularly invited these very men not to send in competitive 
designs, but to announce their willingness to enter into the 
final competition, and to send examples, whether drawings or 
photographs, of work that they had done in the past. Many 
of them accepted the invitation, and their reward is that the 
assessors pronounce them to “have taken absolutely no 
trouble, and to have 'simply sent in a. portfolio containing 
few, or many, photographs ع0‎ drawings which they happened 
to have by them.’ As the names of the architects who sub- 
mitted designs have been published in the architectural jour- 
nals, I am committing no indiscretion if I say that they in- 
cluded such well-known men as Messrs. W. D. Caröe, C. H. 
Mileham, Basil Champneys, G. H. Fellowes-Prynne, Temple 
Moore, and Leonard Stokes. Men like these simply cannot 
afford the time to make special drawings for an open com- 
petition. The committee knew this, and worded their invita- 
tion accordingly; but the assessors have reported as if no 
candidate who had not sent in special designs was to be 
considered a candidate at all." 


FoR some years past there have been inventive geniuses 
working at various ideas for a bricklaying machine. We 
now hear that one has managed to construct an apparatus 
which may be said to have passed the experimental stage. 
We are told it is worked by two men and a boy, and that 
it can lay from 460 to 600 bricks each hour, according 
to the number of void openings encountered along the 
facade to be erected. It is claimed to achieve great 
economy in Jong walls for boundaries and warehouses, also 
factories, rows of cottages, bridge piers, etc. The result 
is held to be of sounder quality than hand-work ; the mortar 
is laid conscientiously where not seen, no sham bonding 
occurs, and the bricks are put down at a greater pressure, 
causing more uniform adhesion. The machine can be 
efficiently worked after about one fortnight's instruction. 


On reading the substance of the above news in a paragraph 
in a contemporaty, we consulted an engineer interested in 
the latest attempts of all kinds for substituting automatic 
action in the building trades. He says he has not seen 
this apparatus, but believes we are not far off from the 
time when bricklaying will be largely done by mechanical 
means. Many much more complex series of movements 
than that are being effectively carried out by installations, 
with surprisingly few parts to construct and keep in repair. 
The chief mechanical difficulty in the problem is the 
tackling of * breaks" on plan and many corners. He sees 
no difficulty about arches, straight or curved, cut, rubbed, 
or axed. "These, he thinks, will, in the future, be done by 
a separate machine, on the ground, “on the flat,” including 
their spandrel on each side, to meet the perpendicular work 
of the main machine, and then lifted, as a homogeneous 
whole, by derrick, to their positions, like a stone or con- 
crete lintel now is. 


We are told that, some years since, the average number of 
bricks laid per day by a bricklayer was about one thousand, 
and that now it has come down to less than five hundred. 
In view of this fact, an opening for machinery cannot be 
denied, but architects will feel it strikes another blow to the 
crafts they hold dear. 


À NEW theatre, to be called the Coliseum, is projected at the 
corner of St. Martin's Lane, Charing Cross, of which Mr. 
Frank Matcham is to be the architect. The site consists of 
considerable freehold property, and includes three public- 
houses—the Chandos being the largest. The entertainment 
is to be continuous from mid-day to midnight. The capital 


of the company is to be £196,000. 415,000 has been de- 
posited to secure the erection of the buildings upon the site. 


THAT the Colisseum will be a novelty may be gathered from 
the architect's report, which says it will be “ the greatest enter- 
prise in the theatrical world of modern times." From the 
report we take the following :—The building will be specially 
designed for large and novel entertainments to be represented 
four times a day, constituting great eaming powers. The 
area of the site is about an acre, and it has frontages to St. 
Martin's Lane, Chandos Street, and Bedfordbury, also to the 
roadway of May's Buildings which is to be widened to 25 
feet, making this an important thoroughfare. In St. Martin's 
Lane, a light and graceful facade will be erected in the Italian 
Renaissance style, a. portion to be devoted to a fine lofty tower 
carried to a great height with special architectural features 
introduced, the whole finished at the top with a revolving 
globe containing the word “ Coliseum," and which will form 
an attraction from a great distance. Many new features 
entirely novel will be introduced, especially in connection with 
the design of the auditorium, the unique arrangements and 
position of the royal box, and the novel and ingenious re- 
volving domed ceiling, and the introduction of a specially- 
arranged orchestra and other original features. These will 
stamp the “ Coliseum " as being something far in advance of 
anything yet attempted in places of amusement. It is antici- 
pated that the auditorium will accommodate about 3,000. The 
stage will be of gigantic proportions, being 100 ft. square and 
containing in the centre an electric revolving stage of suffi- 
cient size to produce three or four acts in series. Its capa- 
bilities will greatly extend the present limits of production, 
and important and novel effects and conceptions will be repre- 
sented, which I consider it undesirable to explain further at 
present. I anticipate that the cost of the building, including 
stage, machinery, and electric lighting and effects and fur- 
nishing will be £100,000. 


AT the sale of the Grand Theatre. Islington, on 2nd October, 
a bid of £10,000 was made, and as no advance came the 
property was knocked down at that figure. The offer, how- 
ever, was withdrawn. The theatre holds 2,000, and the lease 
has 34 years to run. 


11 has been decided to rebuild and enlarge the damaged 
Batley Town Hall so as to provide Council chambers, police 
court, and municipal offices Mr. Hanstock, architect, has 
been asked to submit plan and estimate. 


Mn. CHARLES FRANCE, of the well-known. firm of Messrs. 
Milnes & France, architects, of Bradford, a firm dating some 
40 years back, died on Tuesday night in his 68th year. 


AT the Architectural Association opening meeting last Friday 
the following were the chief awards made :—The Architectural 
Association travelling studentship, value 425. and silver 
medal, L. G. Detmar ; second prize, value £5, G. S. Nicol; 
the Banister Fletcher bursary, value 25 guineas, and medal, 
A. E. Richardson. 


THE Clergy and Artists’ Association for the Improvement of 
Art in Churches, instead of holding their usual exhibition at 
the time of the Church Congress, will hold an exhibition this 
autumn in New York and the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada in connection with the Architectural 
League of New York. The exhibition will consist of repro- 
ductions of work executed in this country for churches under 
its auspices, including painting, sculpture, glass, architectural 
work, metal work, embroidery, etc. 


Y YA nenas‏ سیم 


Tne Redcar Urban District Council have decided to carry 
out the scheme of their engineer and surveyor (Mr. James 
Howcroft) for.improving the Promenade. erecting commo- 
dious shelters and underground lavatories for ladies and 
gentlemen at an estimated cost of £8,000. 


Tue bridge over the river Stour at Pluck's Gutter, connecting 
more conveniently the Isle of Thanet with the mainland of 
Kent, was opened recently by Dr. Arthur Flint, chairman 
of the Thanet Rural District Council. The bridge and the 
roads leading to it have taken six years to erect and make up, 
and the total cost has been about £ 20,000. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


" THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
FINO pass by the recent report upon the Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition without remark would savour of imbecility. 
The letter by “ Non-Competitor" in your issue of the 3rd 
inst. strikes a note which will vibrate in the minds of many. 
As one who submitted a portfolio of examples of executed 
works, 1 am conscious of the vibrations. Did I tell the 
resultant feelings to one, and confess to a sense of having 
been “the victim of a misplaced confidence" ? Accepting 
the terms of the invitation under the most natural interpre- 
tation, namely, that it was intended that architects already 
tried shculd submit working drawings of executed works, I 
selected examples of church works, varying in cost from 

410,000 to £100,000. They were all Gothic in style. I 
also submitted the opinions of my efforts from the clergy 
and others for whom the churches were built. 

To prepare " paper dreams "—as your correspondent so 
aptly characterises them—in the circumstances, never 
occurred to me, as such was only a secondary, ard, as it 
appeared to me, only an accidental suggestion in the Com- 
mittee's circular. Moreover, without definite indication in 
the circular of the character and extent of the proposed 
cathedral, no reasoning architect would presume to offer a 
scheme. 

Had the Committee desired to have placed before them 
‘speculative designs, why was not that frankly indicated in 
their circular? 
^ Unfortunately, as a corporation, architects are too easily 
led by a “red-herring,” while some who would appear to 
‘be “in the know” disregard the scent and make for the 
rail that carries to the goal. 

No one rejoices more than I do in the successes of my 
professional brethren—and I here take opportunity to con- 
gratulate the gentlemen selected in this case—but it would 
surely be more courteous, considerate, and Christian were 
promoters of such schemes to reflect before they excite, 
unthinkingly. so large and so willing a body of earnest 
labourers to spend their time and means in a useless hunt, 
devotedly entered upon, as in this case, for a shadow. 

After all, perhaps the most cruel part of the report is 
the reflection upon many tried and worthy architects in 
the insinuation that they have taken no trouble (after 
having submitted the testimony of years of accepted and 
successful labours), and are, on that account, viewed as un- 
worthy to compete. Surely, that gratuitous reflection re- 
quires some explanation in the interests to many of a quarter 
of a century's reputation. 

I have been successful in many competitions: I have lost 
a few. Nevertheless, I have always inclined to believe, 
“’Tis better to have loved and lost than never to have 
loved at all." 


HiPPOLYTE J. BLANC, R.S.A. 


To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


Sır,—I was pleased to see the letter of “ Non-Competitor ” 
in your last week's issue and the note in which you invite 
further comments. 1 beg to make a few remarks on the 
award. 

“ Non-Competitor " most rightly takes exception to the un- 
warrantable manner in which the assessors have spoken of 
those who sent in drawings of their executed work in accord- 
ance with the terms of the advertisement as having “taken 
absolutely no trouble." Did the assessors read the advertise- 
ment? They have, however, placed one of these competitors 
among the selected five. Is this consistent? 

Speaking of some designs that have many chapels they 
say, “ Many such chapels would not seem to be appropriate for 
the use of the English Church." yet one of the selected designs 
has five such chapels, according to a published description. 
Another inconsistency. | 

The assessors seem in some cases to have been taken more 
by the elaborate finish of the drawings than by the ideas thev 
conveyed. This is particularly noticeable in one design that 
has received honourable mention. Surely this is enough to 
condemn the award outright. 

The report has been criticised as a. weak document, and not 
having seriously entered into the question as to what a 2oth 
century Cathedral should be. This is a fatal omission. It 
is no use building a Cathedral on medieval lines like some 
of the selected dezgns One honourably mentioned has 
seven aisles, and is a perfect forest of columns. A Cathedral 
is for use, not 3. mere architectural monument, for tourists to 


I am now disposed to add— NOT ALWAYS!. 


roam abcut in, and one in the second city in the Kingdom 
should be capable of holding a large congregation that can 
see and hear. It is generally considered that some form of 
central area is the most suitable arrangement. “` Several clever 
designs on this principle were submitted and have not even 
received honourable mention; one striking one in particular 
was highly praised by all the professional papers and sup. 
gested as decidedly entitled to a place. ሪጋ 
As “ Non-Competitor ” says, some redress is surely needed, 
and I beg to suggest a remedy. In legal matters if 2 wrong 
decision is given one can go to the Court of Appeal Why 
not establish a competition court of appeal? Let all the 
drawings be submitted to the President of the R.I.B.A., and 
let him add such designs as he may consider suitable to the 
five already selected. It has been remarked that five is 3 
small number to select; it could, therefore, be increased with 
advantage. Justice would be done to the competitors, Liver- 
pool would stand a better chance of having a suitable Cathe- 
dral, and architecture would be benefited. 
I am, etc., 
5 A COMPETITOR. 
A LOST COMPETITION. 
October 4th, 1902. 
| To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. . 
Dear SIR, 一 As far back as 3oth July you had in your 
paper a letter upon the above subject from an architect 
who had then good cause for writing such, but now, Sir, 
I think the same said competition (the one for artisans 
dwellings for the Glasgow Corporation) appears not only 
to be a lost one, but one also getting on for Memory Dear, 
for by the time the award is given, if ever, the interest 
upon architects’ guineas laying dormant and time and 
labour included will be amounting up to a dearish packet. 
And yet they talk about competition reform! | 
Yours faithfully, 
ል COMPETITOR. 
一 一 2 全 一 一 一 一 


COMPETITIONS. 


A COMPETITION for a church at Patras (Greece), to hold 5,000, 
is announced. It will be in two parts. The preliminary com 
petition closes on 13th February, 1903. One hundred and 
fifty days thereafter a second competition goes in, and these 
designs will be submitted for the judgment of some European 
academy of fine arts. The prizes are £400, £160, and 
£80. The United States Consul at Patras is the authority to 
whom to apply. The style of the church, it is desired, shall 
be Byzantine, and the Russian Church of St. Nicodemus, al 
Beds and St. Sophia, Constantinople, are suggested as 

els. 


Hutt Town Hall is to be extended, and designs are inyited, 
with premiums of £300, £200, and £100. The first pre 
mium, however, merges in the commission, so that it 15 2 


| delusion. A deposit of £5 is asked for conditions, to be re 


funded on receipt of a design or if the conditions are returned 
within one month. The cost is fixed at £100,000, exclusive 
of fittings and furnishing. The date for sending in is 315 
January, and the assessor appointed is Mr. Thos. Blashill, 


THE committee of the Liverpool Hospital for Consumption 
and Diseases of the Chest recently invited three firms of local 
architects to submit plans for rearranging and partly rebuild- 
ing the hospital. The assessor, Mr. Henry Hartley, 
F.R.I.B.A., awarded the first premium to Messrs. Grayson & 
Ould. The committee have adopted the award, and have 
instructed Messrs. Grayson & Ould to prepare working draw- 
ings The hospital, which is worked in connection with the 
branch in Delamere Forest, Cheshire, will provide accommo- 
dation for thirty patients, fifteen of each sex. The existing 
out-patients’ department will not be interfered with, and part 
of the old hospital buildings are to be converted into an 
administrative block. 


THE town hall, library, museum, art gallery, and public 
offices at Durban (Natal) are the subject of a preliminary 
competition of sketch designs. From these six will’ be 
selected for final competition, out of which three will’ be 
selected for premiums of £500, £300, and £200. An inde- 
pendent assessor has been appointed. Plan of site, etc., from 
Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., Albion Chambers, King Street, 
Nottingham, on payment of £3 3s. Designs are to be sent 
in by noon. 18th December, to Messrs. Webster, Steel & Co., 
5, East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
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` THE ‘LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 
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HE Liverpool Cathedral Petition Committee have had 
under consideration the reports upon the Cathedral 
recently issued by the Executive Committee and their advisory 
architects, and have decided, that as the same inaccuracies 
are again and again advanced by the Executive Committee, 
though constantly refuted by the letters and publications of 
the Petition Committee and others, it is only necessary at this 
stage of the Cathedral scheme to refer those who wish to 
enquire into the full truth of the matter to the honorary secre- 
tary of the Petition Committee for copies of those publica- 
tions and for other information in the Petition Committee's 
on. 

Attention, however, may very well be directed to the 
following points, which seem to be made clear by the reports, 
viz. :一 

1. That the General Committee, and not the Executive 
Committee, were charged by the public meeting “ to carry out ” 
the Liverpool Cathedral scheme, yet the General Committee 
have not been consulted by the Executive Committee for the 
space of fifteen months, during which period matters of great 
moment have been decided, a Cathedral Bill has been passed 
through Parliament, and a competition for designs for a 
Cathedral has been held. 

2. That, whilst the fact of Sir Alfred L. Jones. K.C.M.G., 
having seconded a resolution in favour of St. James’ Mount 
site being adopted, at a date when the objections to that site 
were not so fully known, is set out with great prominence in 
the report, no reference is made to the fact that Sir Alfred 
L. Jones subsequently, at a large public meeting, expressed 
his disapproval of that site. E 

3. That it is not stated that the St. James’ Mount site was 
recommended and adopted before the bore-holes for testing 
the foundations were made; that it is not denied that those 
bore-holes were driven as much as 40 feet deep to find solid 
foundations; that the intended position of the building has 
again and again being changed so as to endeavour to avoid 
the bad foundations of the Mount; that a smaller building is 
now contemplated to be erected, placed as far north of the 
Mount as possible and partly in the Cemetery (which is some 
50 feet below the Mount) ; and that further powers to absorb 
two acres of the Cemetery for this purpose have been 
obtained from Parliament, since the Bill was originally pre- 
sented, in the endeavour to remedy the evils of the proposed 
site. 

4. That, when it is stated that “all opposition has been 
withdrawn," it is not made sufficiently apparent that this state- 
ment only refers to Parliamentary opposition, and no reter- 
ence is made to the fact that only by a bare majority of three 
did the City Council approve the sale of the St. James’ Mount 
Gardens to the Cathedral promoters, and this notwithstanding 
that the Cathedral promoters have members of their body 
upon the different Corporation Committees which advised the 
City Council in the matter, and that the chairman of the 
Cathedral Executive Committee spoke, as a member of the 
City Council, in favour of the resolution under which the sale 
was effected. 

5. That, in regard to the submission of drawings in com- 
petition for the design of the Cathedral, no mention is made 
in the reports of the damaging correspondence published in 
the Times which passed between Sir William Emerson, the 
previously selected architect for the Liverpool Cathedral, and 
Sir William Forwood, the chairman of the Cathedral Execu- 
tive Committee; that it is not sufficiently clearly brought out 
that the competition was open to the whole world, and that 
à mere total of one hundred and three competing architects 
represents a very inconsiderable proportion of the architects 
of England alone, apart from those of the rest of the world ; 
that only thirty-three architects even of this small total sent 
in designs for a Cathedral, and that, of these, only four archi- 
tects have been selected to further compete, the fifth architect 
selected to compete being one who merely submitted illustra- 
tions of parish churches which have beem erected from his 
designs; that, although one thousand guineas is being paid 
to the advisory architects for their opinion (which is sub- 
servient to that of the Cathedral Executive Committee), only 
fifteen hundred guineas is being paid to competing architects 
for five designs for a Cathedral to cost £1,000.000 (repre- 
senting 45,000,000 worth of architects’ services, the scale 
charges for which would be some £125,000) ; that even after 
all this ill-paid skill and labour have been expended by the 
five presently selected architects, the Cathedral Executive 


Committee are at liberty to invite and adopt the designs of 
other architects who have not incurred the expense and 
trouble of the first competition; and that in consequence of 
all these unsatisfactory conditions, it seems quite improbable 
that the best possible design for a Cathedral will be forth- 
coming. | | 

6. That it is now officially announced that the sum pro- 
mised towards the present scheme is only £154,114 16s. ad., 
which effectually disposes of previous misleading announce- 
ments by members of the Executive Committee as to -the 
amount promised; that less than even half of this amount 
has been paid in; that only 452.696 4s. gd. worth of promises 
has been received during the past ten months ; that these facts 
are very strong indications of the unpopularity and almost 
complete lack of public support of the present scheme for a 
Cathedral in Liverpool; and that even the Executive Com- 
mittee admit in their report that " much more must be accom- 
plished ere the Cathedral scheme” can be “ consummated.” 

7. That the report of the advisory architects, whilst em- 
bracing a series of good-natured platitudes, does not offer any 
serious criticism upon the designs submitted in the first com- 
petition, nor gives any practical indication of what a modern 
Cathedral should provide, either for the special needs of the 
diocese of Liverpool or of elsewhere; that the strictures 
passed upon those architects who sent in illustrations of exe- 
cuted works are quite unmerited, inasmuch as those architects 
duly complied with the conditions of competition ; that the 
surprise expressed by the advisory architects because the 
designs submitted were chiefly “Gothic” seems, when one 
remembers the expressed preferences of the Executive Com- 
mittee, to be quite gratuitous; that the report of the advisory 
architects sufficiently indicates that what is required by the 
Executive Committee, and what the successful competitor 
will doubtless submit. is a lifeless academic reproduction, 
strictly in accordance with the “Gothic” manner, and that 
“our own English phase of the style” will be “ adhered to.” 

8. That a dead site and a dead style seem to be the ideals 
of the Executive Committee, but the Petition Committee have 
confidence that the public, by withholding their subscripticas 
from the present Cathedral scheme, will prevent ideals sc life- 
less being attained upon their behalf. 

Committee Room (pro tem.), 6, Dale Street, 

Liverpool, 1st October, 1902. 
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THE NEW STAINED GLASS IN 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 


By LEWIS F. DAY. 


ik last function performed by Dr. Bradley in his official 

capacity was—in the presence of a select company of 
friends and donors—to accept on behalf of the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster Abbey the windows at the end of the 
south transept just erected in memory of the late Duke of 
Westminster. but it is only within the last few days that the 
public has been admitted to see them. 


The memorial is a very important contribution to the 
fabric; including as it does not only the great rose window 
but the twelve lights, ranged in two tiers, which form as it 
were the base to it. Messrs. Burleson and Grylls had not 
much difficulty in improving upon the gaudy glass erected 
here in 1847 by Ward and Nixon and removed to make way 
for the new windows. The new work stands quite on another 
and a higher plane of technical and decorative excellence. 
Messrs. Burleson and Grylls learnt their trade years ago in 
the studio of Messrs. Clayton and Bell, and they have not 
forgotten it. They have a full knowledge of glass and of its 
technique, and they are capable figure-draughtsmen. And yet 
the work is not to be pronounced a success. It may not be 
their fault at all. The vergers tell you, upon inquiry. that it 
was designed by Mr. (3. F. Bodley, R.A. That, of course, 
15 a polite fiction. No busy and successful architect, even if 
he were master of the technique of glass-painting and of 
figure-draughtsmanship, conld possibly find time in the inter- 
vals of his professional practice to design work on a scale of 
this magnitude But he would presumably prescribe the lines 
the design should take. And it is here that he is at fault. 
The question as to the modern decoration of an ancient 
building is always a dithcult one. It was the accepted theory 
of the Gothic revival that decoration should be in the “ style ” 
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possiLle has been accomplished.— Manchester Guardian. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AYR BURGH SCHOOL BOARD. 
NEWTON PUBLIC PARK SCHOOL. 


DESICN BY JAS. SALMON AND SONS, GLASGOW. 


We illustrate an interesting and able design submitted in 
the Ayr School Board competition. There are many points 
in the design which our readers will note as possessing more 
than usual interest. In the plans all conditions of the com- 
petition. were strictly observed, as well as all the rules of the 
Sesteh Education Department. 

ከር main schoclhouse is placed to the north so that the 
sunlight mav get freely about the infant school and other 
buildings. The class rooms are nowhere nearer the boundary 
than 60 fect. for quietness sake. and the latrınes are kept well 
apart from other buildings. The boundary walls are utilised 
for both gymnasium and covered play sheds. A considerable 
part of the site was reserved for lawn, trees, flowers, and 
«hrubs, to save first cost and avoid the usual dirty and barrack- 
like appearance of the usual board school, w hilst the plants 
and flowers may be used for education as well as decoration 
in the school. 

The main school 15 a development of the latest central 
hall type, two storeys high. Every class room is lit from the 
pupils’ left hand. The cloak rooms to the gymnasium are so 
arranged that they can be entered before bringing dirty boots 
into the drill space. It will be noted that the janitors house 
is built round a central chimney, and commands a view of all 
gateways and both street boundaries. 

The heating by hot water pipes of the main school, the 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS. 
R. HENRY T. HARE. FRIBA. the President of 


the Architectural Ass <iauon, deivered his 2 ress 
at the rening of the session on the 3rd October. whieh 
we pub:-h below :一 

The nrst oficial] duty your President ^s called uen to 
pertorm. that of addressing vou at the opening of the 
session, 15 probabiy the most dimeult and onerous of the 
many tasks which fall to his lot during his term of otzee. 
T:me-honoured precedent. however. makes it im pessibie for 
him to avor] the duty, however much he might desire to 
dy & and itis a privi.ege not to be lightly set on one side. 
I theretore take up the burden. not s» much in the hore 
that I mav be able to sav anything which has not been 
often and better said by my predecessors in the chair. Lut 
rather that I may give the Necessary opening to what pre- 
mises to Le one of the mest sucresstul and im:« ፻፲3በ: 
sessions which the Association has seen. What dimdence I 
may feel is dispelled by the testimony of vour presence here 
to-night. which witnesses to the fact that this annual 
address 15 no mere formalitv. The responsibility. however, 
increases yearlv. and expands as the work grows. and our 
interest in an engaging and delightful calling mzkes it well 
that we should thus annually meet to take stock. as it were. 
of our position; to review not onlv the past vear. but the 
vears which have gone bevond recall; to see how we stand. 
to look ahead into the future vears. with whatever thev may 
bring us; and. while taking counsel with earh other. 
encourage ourselves for the great and far-reaching object we 
have in hand. viz., the advancement of architecture, both 
as an art and a science. 

About fifty-five years ago the Architectural Association, 
which was then in formation. met in a coffee-house ; after- 
warls in Lvons Inn Hall. The same burning zeal which 
inspired the founders is, I truly believe. still with us; the 
flame has in no way become dim; some of the founders 
are even still with us to-day, among them the venerable 
and esteemed Professor Kerr. From then till now is over 
an average life-time, and the Association is now a full-grown 
and vigorous body, meeting. by the courtesy of the Roval 
Institute of British Architects, in this their meeting room, 
our proceedings fullv reported in an admirable professional 
press, and possessing a representative journal of its own 
production. not devoid, I venture to think, of literary merit. 

We cordially welcome here to-night many old friends, 
while a still vaster number continue on our rolls. whose 
sympathy and support are essential to our well-being and 
progress. Their sons and successors are with us. working 
with a full and free hand, while. it may be, their grandsons 
are now in the Student Corps which our roll encloses. The 
Architectural Association is truly vernal. If vou would 
renew your vouth I know of nothing likelv to be so in- 
vigorating and stımulating as your attendance at one of our 
annual gatherings. 

The labours of the Association have ever been of a self- 
denying character. In early davs, and until within quite 
recent years, when the new educational move. inaugurated 
by my distinguished predecessor in this chair, Leonard 
Stokes, the work of the Association was carried on by 
mutual self-help of an entirely honorary character. The 
services thus rendered gratuitously, were of a high and valu- 
able order. and many of us here tonight gratefully 
acknowledge our deep indebtedness for the valuable instruc- 
tion thus imparted. But what was suitable for that time 15 
wholly inadequate for to-day. Not that the conditions have 
so changed that we can dispense with the information of 
the past; but modern requirements are so exacting, and 
technical facilities offered by public bodies so great, that 
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it became essential, not only to bring our curriculum into 
line with those institutions, but to place the Association in 
such a position as to be able to be the head and fountain 
of architectural education in London. l 

The establishing of the Studio and the renting of the .pre- 
sent premises in Great Marlborough Street was an enter- 
prise viewed with fear and misgiving by many members. 
Those who pressed forward the scheme, fully believing it to 
be urgently necessary to meet the requirements of the time, 
may now, however, congratulate themselves on the success 
which has resulted, and on the benefits which the profession 
generally has derived from the facilities for study which 
have been afforded. Those who have passed through this 
course of training are only too ready to testify to the 
practical nature of the instruction they have received, and 


there is every reason to believe that the success of the past 


will be more than maintained in the future. 

The general principle of the old classes of design is still 
maintained, in that the instruction or criticism is of a volun- 
tary nature, conducted by a body of visitors specially in- 
vited, whose instruction is of the greatest value and ad- 
vantage to the students attending the school of design. We 
are glad that this old and well-proved system still continues, 
and with such excellent results, in our Association work. 
We have not yet embarked upon the actual teaching of 
design in principle and practice, but that this must form 
a definite item in our programme of the future is not difh- 
cult to foresee. 

I am happy in having the privilege of recording the most 
successful result of the first year's work of our newly-estab- 
lished Day School, which is now in a flourishing and 
vigorous infancy. The formation of this involved a vast 


amount of time and thought on the part of my immediate 
predecessor in the chair, and its successful inauguration must 


be very gratifying to him. We have been most fortunate in 
securing as the master Mr. Arthur Bolton, to commence and 
complete the first year's course. 
into the new students, and to fully satisfy the intentions of 


a Committee who were keeping their eyes upon the future 


of the school, must have taxed the best and most genial of 
men. Everything has dovetailed in a most admirable way, 


and the success of the first and somewhat experimental year 


augurs well for its long and growing influence. 

The year’s work has, however, demonstrated beyond all 
possibility of doubt the absolute necessity for other and 
more suitable premises. It needs no little skilful negotia- 
tion in our now very confined limits to make everything 
work with the smoothness so necessary in an educational 
institution. How difficult this is may be judged from the 
fact that the day school hours are from 9.45 to 5, and 
the evening school from 6.30 to 1o. It is unnecessary for 
me to reiterate what has been stated so often from this 
chair, that the Committee are still on the look-out for pre- 
mises. I ask, however, for patience, fully expecting to be 
shortly able to make an announcement which, while fully 
meeting all our needs, will be gratifying to a degree to 
our members. 

_ The object of the Architectural Association is to teach— 
ın a measure—architecture, while its lofty aim is the im- 
provement of the art. I do not by this mean to infer that 
it is possible for us to outshine the brilliancy of the work 
of the ancients, or of the masters of the Gothic or Renais- 
sance periods. Our object is not to revive this or that 
period, but rather by the study, contemplation, and com- 
parison of that which has gone before us in all that is 
noble, beautiful, and pure, to acquire those principles of 
proportion, those refinements and elegancies of form and 
detail which have been the constant admiration of mankind 
in all ages. By such reflective study we seek to originate 
àn inspiration. which will subserve itself to the utilitarian 
requirements which our day and generation demand from us 
as architects, form being subservient to purpose, and use 
put into effect may be so suitably and constructively dressed 
as to commend its result not only to those who employ us, 
but to all intelligent and thinking observers of the beautiful 
and suitable in the greatest of the constructive arts. We 
feel that the deeper, the wider, and the more analytical 
our study of the work of the past, the better shall we be 
equipped for the production of original work, and the less 
likely shall we be to fal into the dry and uninteresting 
groove of the mere copyist. We desire no “New Art,” cast- 
ing aside in a moment the traditions of the past, but a steady 
and rational development on a sure and solid foundation; 
the same process of development which has produced every- 


To inspire enthusiasm 


thing in art which has been. lasting and worthy of admiration. 


Our ideal is no doubt a very high one, and in order ta 
achieve it so far as lies in our power, we have collected for 
the guidance and instruction of our students (if I may quote 
from a recent address) “ Brains, similar to the collecting of 
rare books or works of art.” In our instructors we have a 
body of gentlemen of attainments which our predecessors in 
this Association would have envied. The requirements of 
the fully qualified architect cover so wide a range of know- 
ledge, and true education is so lacking in most of us, that 
many are prevented from attaining the best results. We 
endeavour to bring the average man, who comes to us with 
his mental capacities trained at a good school, in contact 
with the best brain power the profession can offer him, and 
this before bad professional mental habits are formed, which 
eventually would lead him to wander illogically from pencil 
to paper, and thence into practical being in a building, 
which, unlike a picture, cannot be painted out, or hidden 
away from the gaze of mankind. ۱ 

I am not afraid to assert that architecture in this country 
is cursed by ignorant mental habits which a simple and 
well-defined system of education would have rendered im- 
possible. Even the genius (there are such, and we are glad 
to have them, though their percentage is small to the gener- 
ality of men) may profit in no small degree by the training 
and knowledge we have to offer him. But it is to the aver- 
age, not the exceptional, man that I wish more cspecially 
to address myself. An employer seeks the services of an 
architect in his necessity ; that man usually is the averaga 
man. Generally speaking, it is the all-round man of good 
average ability who, by dint of long, patient, and persistent 
study, is he who makes the most successful and valued prac- 
titioner. Speaking the other day of another profession, the 
President of the British Association said: "It was in the 
abundance of ordinary plodding ability, thoroughly trained 
and methodically directed, that Germany at present has so 
commanding an advantage." These weighty words abun- 
dantly express what it is the object of our Association to 
provide, and what, I sincerely trust, it is the whole-hearted 
aim of our students to acquire. 1 

We have no new style to invent. It would be as sensible 
to invent a new language for the British nation. But aa 
we read Shakespeare, Milton, and Addison, or study the 
elegancies in diction of Lamb, Burke, or Bright in writing 
and speaking in beautiful language, so our endeavours 
should be to graft upon the construction of our designs 
such sympathetic qualities as shall form a perfect marriage 
between the beauty and form of the architectural outlines 
and the practical necessities and objects of our buildings. ہے‎ 

Our educational work is not to cram for an examination; 
far from it. The examinations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects do indeed test our work, but are a means, 
not the end, we have in view. It is to be regretted that 
crammers do exist. I again quote Professor Dewar's 
brilliant address, which is singularly applicable to us as 
architects : “ There are," said he, " plenty of chemists turned 
out now by our Universities, but they are of no use for 
practical purposes. They are chockful of formule. They 
can recite theories and they know text-books by heart. But 
put them to solve a new problem freshly arisen in the labora- 
tory, and it will be found that their learning is all dead. 
It has not become a vital part of their equipment, and they 
are ‘floored’ by the first emergence of the unexpected." 
Now, the end of all this is to show that our desire is to 
make our students learn to think "as a vital part of their 
mental equipment." 

Much has been said, and much more no doubt will be 
said, on the much-vexed subject of Architectural Compe- 
titions, and I do not wish to enter upon a discussion of the 
question from its more controversial points of view. I am 
amongst those, however, who do not regard them as an 
evil to be fought against, and eventually, if possible, 
abolished. The fact that they provide the young and 
obscure architect with his opportunity seems to me to be 
sufficient to justify the principle without seeking further for _ 
reasons. Almost every argument which has been urged 
against them has not been so much against the system as 
against the abuses which have occurred in their conduct; 
these are undoubtedly preventable, and the remedy lies 
entirely in the hands of the profession. 

It is, however, of the educational aspect of competitions 
that I wish to speak. I know of no better means by which 
a young architect can acquire knowledge and experience in 
design than by taking part in à competition for a definita 
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building for an actual site; in no other way can he so well 
attack the practical, as well as the æsthetic problems, and 
in no other way can he have an opportunity of comparing 
his efforts with those of more experienced and practised 
architects. If, however. he is really to profit by such ex- 
perience his design must be a serious effort, carefully studied 
and re-studied until it appears to its author to be as perfect 
as he can make it, until he can conceive no possible objec- 
tion or fault which is capable of remedy. The brilliant 
idea, the flash of genius, dashed off in half-an-hour, never 
did and never will succeed in a competition. And withal, 
the young competitor (and I might also add the old one) 
must always cultivate the habit of self-criticism, and must 
be always prepared and even anxious to admit his in- 
feriority. He must always have in mind that his task is 
not merely to find a solution of the problem in hand. but 
the best possible solution. "This, of course, should be the 
object in all design, competition or no competition, but 
1 fear it is so in comparatively few cases, judging by the 
work we see around us every day. The principle of com- 
petition. should give the necessary incentive for the effort 
required. It is, of course, essential that the conduct of 
competitions should be beyond all question. and that every 
possible means should be adopted in the selection to secure 
the choice of the best design submitted. Matters have 
greatly improved in this respect of late years, but much still 
remains to be done. The profession can, if they will, 
compel promoters to conduct competitions in a. satisfactory 
manner, and all those who are working for this end should 
have the support of every architect in their endeavours. 

Much as architects have to deplore the ignorance and 
apathy of the public towards their art, I believe there is 
slowly, but none the less surely, developing a movement 
towards a better appreciation of architecture. The building 
public are. I truly think. growing anxious to have real archi- 
tecture, and are willing to pay for it if they can get it. It 
is our business to give it them, so far as lies in our power. 
Public bodies are becoming very keen to have buildings of 
which they can be proud, and which are not designed merely 
to serve their utilitarian purpose. One sees occasionally an 
architectural article in the daily press. evincing nearly 
always, it is true. an ignorance of the subject positively 
appalling, but still showing that there must be a desire on 
the part of the public for information. It is much to be 
regretted that these articles. when they appear, are so often 
incorrect and misleading. We, as architects, may, I think, 
do much to educate the public in these matters. 


Without apology to our seniors, I now wish to address 
myself more particularly to our younger colleagues, and 
especially to those members of our day school whom we 
are glad to cordially welcome within our ranks. You have 
entered one of the most fascinating and noble of profes- 
sions it is possible to select, and with diligence and de- 
votion to your studies you will find your work provide you 
with many recreations. Art is long, and life at the best 
short, and you will find much to interest and delight you 
throughout your career. It is not given to everyone to be 
a genius born; indeed, it is well that it is not so, insomuch 
as many such are impractical and visionary dreamers in a 
matter of fact world. Your ultimate aim is to become a 
refined and capable practising architect, and with this in 
view you will do well to organise your studies into a system 
which for reference will stand you in good service in after 
years. Reflect upon what I have said as to the cultivation 
of the mental habit. Analyse the reason and basis of every- 
thing. It is not enough to sketch and draw. You must 
inquire and investigate as to why this is beautiful, and why 
that is unlovely. Above all, I would have you not regard 
your profession as merely a means of livelihood. That, of 
course, is a necessity, but if you are to excel, it must be 
your recreation, and indeed your life. The real and sweetest 
regard of your labour will always be the appreciation of 
your fellow-workers, who know so well the difficulties you 
have had to meet, and can estimate the measure of your 


success. 

It is all-important that you should be capable draughts- 
men. I do not by this wish to convey the idea that draughts- 
manship is architecture; far from it, it is often the reverse; 
but by draughtsmanship an architect is able to record his 
conceptions and to dissect his ideas. A well-known pro- 
fessor of architecture at the Royal Academy, in urging pre- 


I advise you to do the reverse. Do not be afraid of that 
invaluable means of erasure. Rub in and rub out until you 


have secured what you believe to be right. Above all things, 
do not work upon an empty head. You might as well work 
upon an empty stomach and expect to have physical energy 
and activity. But first feed your mind with examples, re- 
flect upon and analyse these, whether from illustrations or 
your own recorded sketches. Then put these on one side 
and conceive what is suitable to the position and character 
of the subject in hand. You may be only the average man, 
but by persistent study and patient endeavour, precept upon 
precept, line upon line, here a little and there a little, you 
will be able to build up a reserve of information which 
will be of great and lasting value. Anyway, there ፻5 no 
room in the profession for the lazy man—I hope he is not 
here to-night—as the rewards which diligence brings have 
to be sought with love and labour. Your profession calls 
for some self-denial. it would not be worth much if it did 
not do so, perhaps some expenditure of midnight oil may 
be necessary, but this will not be detrimental if exercised 
with wisdom and moderation. | 

The priceless collections in our museums await your in- 
spection and studv. together with an appreciative knowledge 
of the best works of painting, sculpture, and the allied arts, 
both ancient and modern. The same may be said of tha 
ancient buildings of London and the neighbourhood. The 
best works of modern architects seem to me to be a fruitful 
and helpful study which is not fully taken advantage of by 
our students. Our spring and summer visits, so admirably 
organised, will afford you facilities for going further afıeld. 

It has, I fear, become somewhat the custom to decry the 
particular value of sketching and measuring, while tha 
standard of draughtsmanship has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. In recent years it would appear that the healthy 
habit of sketching is not so universal as ıt was twenty years 
ago. I commend it most eamestly to your careful atten- 
tion. Nothing that I can say will be of so much advantage 
to you as the systematic and careful collection of figured 
sketches. 1 do not mean thereby the production of pretty 
pictures—a snap-shot will effect that—but the thoughtful 
study of an ancient feature, with a discrimination which 
gives, as far as possible, the reason why, is à valuable re- 
cord; and the fact of delineating impresses the study upon 
the mind for ever, and leaves a permanent influence for 
good. 

The reflective habit should also be cultivated, whether in 
the contemplation of a noble building or the reading of a 
notable book. It is a good thing to sit before an old build- 
ing and drink in its poetry; to cultivate the spirit of true 
criticism. and inquiry. Beauty, like love, is divine and in- 
definable, but it must be pondered upon and pursued if it 
is to be secured. | 

In conclusion, I trust we shall return to our studies and 
duties after the recess with renewed energies, and that wa 
shall be intent upon carving for ourselves a little niche, and 
leaving some executed work behind us which shall make 
the world more beautiful than it was before, and call forth 
the approval of those who will follow us. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By the Author of *Summer Holidays Among the Glories 
of France.” 
(Continued from page 249.) 

ERMAN churches of the Complete Gothic epochs that 
were Collegiate or conventual may, as a rule, be dis- 
tinguished from those that were parochial by a much greater 
elongation of choir, a difference particularly to be remarked ` 
in buildings of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
Minorite or Grau-Kloster Church at Soest and the church 
built by the same order at Münster have very deep aisle- 
less choirs attached to naves of the " ከ311” class; while at 
St. Mary-in-the-Meadows in the former city, and at St. 
Lambert's in the latter, both of them purely parochial 
edifices, we find merely an apse tacked cn to a spacious 
nave of the same unclerestoried type. S 
The choirs of the churches built by the Preaching 
Orders, such as the Dominicans and Franciscans, 6 
generally of great length and capaciousness, as, for example, 


i 1 P CAE EE ‚those met with in Münster, Erfurt, and Halberstadt. 
cision, advised his hearers to throw away their india-rubber. |. 


In Westphalia, the clerestory in a church of the Complete 


‚Gothic era may be reckoned quite a rara avis; indeed, 1t 


is quite a relief on reaching Naumburg to find it once more 
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in the neighbouring Church of Schulpforta, and at Erfurt in 


its two great churches built during the palmiest days of Ger- 
man Pointed by the Dominicans and Franciscans. 

The numerous and large churches possessed by Breslau are, 
generally speaking, equipped with a clerestory, but, architec- 
turally considered, these buildings do not rise to a very high 
degree of merit. . To the Dom, a square-ended church with 
a. pair of tall but poor western steeples, I shall possibly recur. 

Some conventual churches have only one aisle to their 
naves, as that of Romersdorff; the Minorite churches 
at Andernach in Rhenish Prussia, Hamm, and Höxter 
i» Westphalia; and the Franciscan church at Ulm 
being similarly planned. Clerestoried parish churches 
with a choir consisting only of a polygonal apse 


. tacked on to a nave. are not uncommon, especially 


in the North-Western parts of the country. Such 
are St. Matthias at Maastricht, St. Foilan at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


the collegiate church at Cleves, the parish church 
‚of Miinchen-Gladbach, and St. Mary at Oberwesel. 


In the extreme. North-West the collegiate Church 


‚of St. Victor at Xanten, a clerestoried transeptless 


building, with no external distinction between nave and 
choir, exhibits in the planning of its eastern. portion a fusion 
of the French and German method, each of the five aisles 
being apsidal, but without the encircling aisle. ‘This is one 
of the few German churches designed with a double tier of 
windows to its apse and with aisles to both nave and choir. 
The effect produced by the latter, crowded as the church is 
with medieval furniture of every description, is perhaps as 
picturesque as anything to be seen in Nuremburz. 

Of other five-aisled churches the vast Cathedral of 
Cologne is, of course, the most widely-known example, 
though the wisdom of planning a nave so comparatively 
short with double aisles is open to grave doubt. 

In the extreme North of the country we find the 
fiveaisled arrangement at St. James', Lübeck, St. John, 
Luneburg. and St. Mary, at Kolberg; in Saxony, 


at St. Severus, Erfurt, St. Mary, Muhlhausen, and. 
St. Peter, Görlitz; the two last-named being each a 


particularly graceful example of the five-aisled “hall” 
church in its respective phase of Middle and. Late Pointed 
Gothic; at Brunswick in the Dom there; in St. Mary at 
Frankfort-on-Oder; and in the Minster at Ulm. In several 
of these instances, however, the extra aisle on either side 
was in all probability the result of afterthought, as at 
Brunswick, or of accident, as at Ulm, whose Minster, “ the 
work of a very clever mason but a singularly bad artist," 
was commenced in 1377 by the erection of a pentagonally 
apsidal but aisleless choir of considerable depth, to which 
was added—not, however, until nearly a century later—a 
elerestoried nave having one aisle on either side nearly 
equalling it in breadth. | 

. Early in the sixteenth century a row of arches on slender 
cylindrical columns, introduced down the centre of either 
aisle for the purpose of security, converted the Minster at 
Ulm into a five-aisled church, and thus out of necessity was 
Created ۵ feature without which the building. would have 
been much more unsatisfactory even than it now is. 

The desire for building a series of chapels between the 
buttresses of the nave and choir aisles never seems to have 
taken root in Germany, but where this has been done the 
instances are of too uninterestingly debased a character as to 


be worthy of mention. 


The western  apse, although an isolated example 
Occurs here and there in France as at Verdun and 
Nevers, must, like the round-ended transept, be con- 
sidered an exclusively German feature. It is met with 
most frequently, and in its primitive form, along the Rhine, 
ut seems to have been used in more remote districts 


‚through the earlier and purer epochs of Gothic art, as, for 


instance, at Augsburg, Bamberg, St. Sebald’s, Nuremburg, 
and Naumburg.  Romanesque examples of this singular 
appendage occur in the Cathedrals of Worms, Treves, and 
Mayence; and in the Abbey Churches of Laach, Gernrode, 
and St. Godehard's, at Hildesheim. Münster Cathedral, not 
improbably, had one until that building underwent consider- 
able structural alterations during the Flamboyant period; 
grouping with the western pair of transepts and steeples, it 
must have produced an assemblage of parts as fine as that 
possessed by the Cathedrals at Mayence and Bamberg. 
These latter had no western transepts until the thirteenth 
century, when the present pair were built together with the 
western "choir," which at Mayence is composed of three 
pentagonal apses. 
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The use of this additional apse has never been satis- 
factorily explained. Anyhow, as it only occurs in churches 
which are either cathedral or monastic, it 15 not unreason- 
able to assume that it was appropriated to parochial uses, 
while that at the opposite end contained the altar and 
choral fittings of the capitular or conventual body, and this 
view is partly confirmed by the fact that at Mayence and 
Augsburg the western apse is called the Pfarr chor (parish 
choir), to distinguish it from the eastern one, which is styled 
the Dom chor, or Canon's choir, but, except at Naumburg, 
it is open to the nave.* putt 

Another reason given for the presence of this feature, 
raised, as it occasionally was, on a crypt, was either the 
desire to do equal honour to the relics of two saints of like 
celebrity, or the necessity of absorbing into an enlarged 
structure a mausoleum, or baptistery, previously detached 
from it. 

I alluded just now to the western transept, as, in some 
instances, used in connection with the apse, but even when 
it is not so, such a feature is an undeniably impressive ona 
on entering the building, constituting, as it does, a species 
of gigantic internal narthex, left free from benches. It is 
seen, perhaps, on the stateliest scale in the Churches of the 
Apostles and of St. Cunibert at Cologne, and in the 
Cathedral of Münster, but in St. Quirinus at Neuss, and St. 
Andrew at Cologne, this western transept, while imparting 
dignity and expansion to the facade—especiallj at Neuss, 
where it combines with a most stately square steeple— 


| loses much of its effect internally by’ the Presente” of “a 


stong gallery constructed across the western end of the 
building. | HUM | 

I fear I have already dwelt too long upon plans, buf it 
would be impossible to quit this branch of the. subject 
without allusion to such anomalous ones as the twelve-sided 
chapel at Drüggelte, near Soest; the Nikolai Kapelle, in the 
same town, consisting merely of a nave divided down tg 
centre by an arcade of round arches on slender shafts; the 


| two-bayed, two-aisled, parallel-apsidal church at Girkhaysen, 


in South Westphalia; the double storied castle chapels at 
Warburg and Steinfurth in the same province, and fhose of 
St. Ulrich at Goslar, Landsberg and Conradsberg in Saxony ; 
and the church at Schwartz Rheindorf opposite Bonn. Nor 
must mention be omitted of St. Catherine at Oppenheim, 
where an elongated apsidal western choir is ‚completely 
separated from the rest of the building by a facade, whose 
doorway is one of the most graceful pieces of Complete 
Gothic in Germany, as, indeed, is the whole church ; nor 
of the Dom at Aix-la-Chapelle and St. Gereon's, Cologne, 
where an aisleless choir is attached to àn octagon atď. an 
elongated decagon respectively; nor of the graceful tittle 
chapel at Cobern, on the Moselle, between Coblenz and 
Treves, where the widely-known Church of Our Lady, with 
its multifoiled plan, exhibits so striking a contrast to- the 
simple Romanesque severity of the contiguous cathedral. 
Then in Bavaria there are two very singularly planned village 
churches which I am unable to refrain from mentioning 
—Grunsfeldhausen and Oberwittighausen, both near Wurz- 
burg. The former has an octagonal nave and an octagonal 
choir, with, between the two, a very graceful tower, likewise 
octagonal. At Oberwittighausen we find a nave .alsa 
octagonal, having à square tower in the centre, supported 
internally on four solid arches, and a small apsidal chancel. 


(To be continued.) 
*It appears that the western choir of the Dom at Naumburg con. 


stituted the Lady Chapel, and this no doubt accounts for the fact of 
its enclosure by so beautiful an Early Gothic screen. 


o nennen 


THE foundation stone of the Cheltenham new town hall. 
was laid by the Mayor on the ıst inst. The building is. 
being erected on a portion of the site of the Winter Garden, 
and it will be structurally connected with that glass struc- 
ture, It will consist of a main hall 112 ft. long, 52 ft. wide, 
and 43 ft. high. There will be a carriage porch entrance 
on the north-east side of Imperial Square, leading into an 
entrance hall 40 ft. by 20 ft., and at each end of this en- 
trance hall:will be an octagonal inner hall. From. these 
halls run corriders 12 ft. wide the whole length of the main 
hall. Galleries are placed over the entrance hall and along 
each side of the corridors. "There are also a platform and 
orchestra, with organ chamber behind. A loan of £35,000 
has been raised to defray the cost. 
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. , `. BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue foundation stone of Churchfield isolation hospital, Roth- 
well (to cost about £10,000) was laid last week. 


7 ہے ان a‏ سوه 
The cost, including furnishing, amounts to £4,600, of which‏ 
is still required.‏ 2939 


THE foundation stones of a new Congregational Chapel at 
Heavitree, near Exeter, were laid last Monday week. Tha 
lecture hall now standing will be utilised in the new build- 
ing, and its accommodation (120 seats) will be made avail- 
able by foldmg doors for the new chapel, which itself will 
seat 450. Underneath is another hall, with 10 class-rooms. 
Mr. F. J. Commin, of Bedford Circus, Exeter, is the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Stephens & Son (also of Exeter) the 
builders. The cost will be nearly 44,000, of which sum 
half has already been raised. - 


THE memorial stone of Lesmahagow (Scotland) new church 
hall was laid on Saturday. The building has been designed 
by Mr. A. N. Paterson, M.A., of Wellington Street, Glasgow, 
and is estimated to cost £1,200. 


THE ancient parish church of Llandegfan was on Monday re- 
opened after complete restoration. The architect was Mr. 
P.. Shearson Gregory, Bangor, the builders being. Messrs. 
J. & R. Jones, of the same city. 


THE West End Church and Schools, Hammersmith, were 
formally opened last week, after having been entirely re- 
decorated and installed with electric light and heating 
apparatus. The apse end of church has been remodelled, 
and a new pulpit, marble baptistry, choir seats, and organ 
(together with new leadlights in main windows), have been 
placed in the church. Messrs. Collingwood & Co., 3, Great 
Tower Street, E.C., were the builders, the contract price 
being £1,158 15s., and Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., 
& R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clements Inn, Strand, W.C., were 


THE foundation stone of a new mission church at Eagles- 
cliffe, near Stockton-on-Tees, was laid on Monday afternoon 
by the Marchioness of Londonderry. The cost is estimated 
at £1,258, exclusive of site, £450. 


THE new sanatorium (for 100 patients) at Baguley, which 
has been erected for the Withington Urban District Council, 
was opened on Saturday by Lord Derby. The building, 
which has cost 465,000, was designed by Mr. J. B. Broad- 


bent, of Cooper Street, Manchester. 


St. Faitn’s CHURCH, Stepney, which was consecrated on 
Saturday, is built of red brick and Bath stone, and has cost 
£16,000. Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts, of Southampton 
Street, Strand, W.C., were the architects. : ፅ 


A CREMATORIUM at the West Cemetery, Darlington (erected 
by Messrs. H. Simon & Co., Limited, of Manchester, from 
designs by Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Darlington) was opened 
on the ıst inst. This, we understand. (rom the Newcastle 
Chronicle, is the first crematorium in the North of England. 


IT is proposed to extend the old parish church of Islington 
by the addition of a chancel, and thoroughly to renovate 


the whole interior. This arrangement will preserve the old 


features of the church, to which many of the inhabitanta 
are attached; and the cost is estimated at no less than 
£10,000. 


THE Bishop of Wakefield consecrated a new church at 
Crosland : Moor, Huddersfield, - on ۰ Saturday. The edifice, 
which has been designed in the fifteenth century Decorated 
style by Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, has cost about 
£12,500 (including. the tower, which is estimated to cost 


42,500). 


THE foundation stone of a new Sunday school, Starbeck, 
Hatrogate, was laid on Monday.by Viscountess Mountgarret. 
Killinghall stone is being used in its erection, and the 
cost of the building (irrespective of site, £201) will be 
£1,560. The architects are Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, 
of Tyrrel Street, Bradford. ` 7 


ፐፎ new district church of St. Thomas, Exeter, which has 
Been recently opened, has seating accommodation for 250 wor- 
shippers, and is faced on the outside with corrugated iron, the 
walls resting on a foundation of concrete and brick; the 
wooden framework is lined with non-odorous felt and polished 
pitch-pine. The interior is lighted by five double lancet- 
headed windows on either side. Mr. Raymond C. Wrinch was 
the architect, and Mr. W. H. Death the builder, both of 
Ipswich. | | E l 


Tue new People's Institute, Burscough, near Liverpool, was 
opened on the ıst inst. by Lord Derby, who has given 

2,000 towards the cost of the structure, and on whose land 
it now stands. The building, which has been erected by 
Messrs. A. K. Irving & Sons, Southport, from designs by 
Mr. H. L. Peach, also of Southport, is of the Elizabethan 
style, and is situated on the Liverpool and Preston high road. 


the architects. 
سس مووي‎ 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Essex County Constabulary headquarters, Chelmsford, 
are being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands 
patent Manchester grates, with glazed brick fronts, the same 
being supplied by Messrs E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 


d 


JOTTINGS. 


Tue Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now exceeds £216,000. 


SANCTION has been obtained to a loan of £12,500 for an 


isolation hospital at Chiswick. 


IN connection with the new building scheme of St. Paul's 


Church, Wigan, £1,000 was realised last week by a four days 


bazaar. 


AT Newcastle on 2nd October it was decided by the local 
Society for the Prevention of Consumption to erect a sani- 
torium for 50 patients at a cost of 450,000. 


On the 17th ult, at a mill in Haley Hill, Halifax, lately 
worked by Messrs. Akroyd & Son, there was an exhibition of 
an appliance which is expected greatly to lessen the expense 
and labour connected with whitewashing, especially in mills, 
workshops, etc. In the morning there was a good attendance 
of mill and factory owners. The demonstration was given 
with une cycle machine, which is an American patent. The 
machine is complete in itself and is easily handled. ۰ It is fitted 
with a container for whitewash or paint into which a plunge 
and agitator descend, and liquid is forced out on the same 
principle as in the lady's scentspray, through a nozzle at the 
end of a long pipe, which is connected to the container by a 
flexible rubber tube.. The plunger is worked by means of a 
lever similar to a pump handle, and in the case of a small 
machine an operator can pump with one hand and direct the 
spray with the other. Several pipes can be connected with 8 
machine, and with a boy to pump, and men to spray the walls 
and ceilings, short work can be made of the annual white- 
washing. Last Wednesday week a wall containing about 
160 square yards was sprayed in fifteen minutes, and in the 
afternoon a similar wall was completed in the same time. 
Messrs. Gaukroger, Sykes, & Roberts, of Spring Hall Lane, 
Halifax, are the Halifax agents. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 
` FOR ALL CLIMATES. | | 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, OCT. ı7, 1902. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH AROHITEOTS.—The 
FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 14758 to the 

2197 NOVEMBER, 1902, inclusive. Applications, accompanied by Testi- 
monies of Study, &c., with necessary fees, must be sent in on or before 
the 25፲8 OCTOBER, addressed to the 0000 : 


LOCKE, Secretary R.LB.A, 
No. 8, Conduit-street, London, W. i 


THE RAMSGATE COMPETITION. 


'S the competition for new Technical Schools and Free 
Library on Effingham. Grounds, Ramsgate, is a. fairly 
attractive subject, and has the advantage of a professional 
assessor in the person of Mr. Hy. T. Hare, it is perhaps well 
to take it as a text for insistence on further reforms in com- 
petition conditions We know that the assessor has done his 
best to make the conditions perfect, but they are far from 
being so, and it is to be regretted that such modifications of 
the conditions as would have made them thoroughly fair and 
acceptable. could not have been arranged. In our issue of 
12th September we gave a few particulars, which can now be 
supplemented by our readers’ reference to the full conditions. 
A point in the conditions to animadvert upon is the vexed 
question as to how the first prize winner stands to the Corpora- 
tion after he has won. The Corporation undertake to award 
the premiums according to Mr. Hare's report, and state that 
they “ will probably employ the architect who gains the first 
premium to carry out the building, but they do not bind them- 
selves to accept any given plan." We do not go so far as to 
say that absolutely no stipulatión of this character should ever 
be made; we criticise its justice when it is entirely unaccom- 
panied by anything to safeguard the prize winner from certain 
well-known issues which are capable of occurring in conse- 
quence. For instance, as the prize design becomes the 
absolute property of the Corporation for the bagatelle of fifty 
pounds, there is nothing to prevent it being handed over to 
an outside architect of their own selection to carry out, in a 
more or less altered state perhaps, but still with the benefit 
of the initial problem having been solved for him by one who 
is cast away without reward of either money or honour. No 
doubt the Ramsgate Corporation have no such intention— 
perhaps this idea has never occurred to them—but such things 
bave happened in the past, and if theze is no wish to claim 
the right to do this, then there can be no harm in saying they 
will not. In our opinion the only way to avoid any misgivings 
on such points, and in order to put architects in a perfectly 
clear and equitable position, is to make competition premiums 
strictly prizes and nothing more nor less, In this Ramsgate 
competition they are very poor amounts even as prizes, and 
utterly and foolishly inadequate as purchase money for the 
designs The giving of a prize does not cárry with it the pro- 
perty of the object! whereby that prize was won—much less 
the copyright of it. Let the design and drawings whereby 
the winner obtained his prize remain the property of the 


winner, and, after that, if the authorities wish to execute all or | 
any of it, they should make reasonable arrangement in which | 
he is recognised. | | SHOULD ST. MARK'S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT? 


Of course there is one very serious stipulation the authori- 
tles are entitled to make, and that is on the question of the 
architect's estimate of cost of construction. If, after the 
working drawings are made and quantities measured, the 
lowest legitimate tender is hopelessly above the stipulated 
sum, the architect must bear the responsibility of the conse- 
quences, but the way this is stated, in many competition con- 
ditions, is capable of punishing the architect to an extent far 
beyond what the framers of the words conceive. In this case 
the clause reads; “ If, after the working drawings have been 

pared, no tender can be obtained from a responsible 
uilder, to be approved by the Corporation, to complete the 
work within 712 per cent. of the amount of the architect's 
estimate, the Corporation shall be at liberty to discard any 
such design and to employ any other architect they may think 
proper; and shall not be bound to remunerate the author of 
the discarded design in any manner." This means that a mass 
of drawings and brain work, quite extra to that t in the 
creation of the original competition design, may be made a 
complete loss, out of the pocket of the unfortunate prize 
winner, On) the gamble of fluctuating builders’ prices. To an 
architect who makes conscientious working drawings, it means 


in the case of an average £15,000 project (the sum involved 
at Ramsgate), something like a hundred pounds in cash for 
office assistance, not counting the money he himself win have 
lost through his own time, which might have been 06 
remuneratively in other directions. i 

There should be a clause stipulating that if the assessor feels 
uncertain whether the design can bé worked out not to exceed 
the stipulated cost of erection, then a quantity surveyor of 
standing shall be consulted on the point. If, after he has 
gone into the question as far as anyone can at that stage, he 
says no, then the design should be thrown out altogether, and 
if he says yes, and the ultimate lowest builders tender is hope- 
lessly in excess, then the contract drawings, which have been 
rendered useless in consequence, should be paid for reason- 
ably. l | : 

There is an idea in the minds of the general public that 
there exists some mathematical process of absolute certainty 
whereby a contractor's lowest tender can be foretold from a 
set of competition drawings. There is no such thing. Even 
the most experienced quantity surveyors have been known to 
have failed in the matter. It is no unusual circumstance to 
see, in lists of published tenders, the most enormous differ- 
ences in the prices named by builders of standing for the 
erection of a given structure. And if they arrive at such 
divergent results after haying had the advantage of calculating 
from carefully elaborated working drawings and a specifica- 
tion and an accurate set of measured quantities giving every 
item down to the smallest detail, how much less can anyone 
be expected to foretell an infallible price from what is prac- 
tically only an embryonic sketch scheme? 

Of course in putting forward these opinions we do not claim 
that an architecti is entitled to the full fees for his working 
drawings and specification which he would be entitled to in 
the ordinary course in the case of a building which is aban- 
doned at the contract stage. All we urge is that it would be 
reasonable to name in competition conditions a stipulation 
that a reasonable sum be paid to the architect in the event of 
the above-named mishap. i | 

With regard to the drawings required at Ramsgate, Mr. 
Hare has made the task as light as possible, even to the exclu- 
sion of perspective views. This, of course, throws the task of 
gauging the merits of the designs more particularly into the 
hands of an experienced assessor, who can form some idea 
of what a building will look like from the elevational record. 
Even the most experienced, however, is unable to judge, in 
the absence of correct views, as to the due relation of masses 
or the possibilities of awkward points which true perspective 


‚alone reveals, whilst the general public discover absolutely 


nothing of the real completed effect from the elevations, whilst 
they utterly misjudge the importance and dignity of many an 
elevational drawing. 

The site of these new buildings at Ramsgate is picturesque 
and roomy, giving ample space for future possible enlarge- 
ments—which point is to be considered as a factor in the 


.design. The land is reached by a new street cutting into 


Clarendon Gardens, on to which the main facade of the new 
building will front. | 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.- No. 103. 


By W. D. CAROE, ፻.8.1.8.ሊ., F.S.A. 


I AM credibly informed that the Italians have definitely 
decided to rebuild the Campanile under the direction of 
Signor Commandatore Boni. Any expression of opinion can 
thus be only a pious one, The matter appears to me to pre- 
sent two alternatives only. 

Either the Campanile should be rebuilt to conform as 
closely as possible both to the outline and spirit of the original, 


‘or it should not be rebuilt at all. A mere would-be reproduc- 


tion of the original in form, with modern machine-made detail 
and construction after the manner of the work of the French, 
German, Scandinavian, and the majority of Italian restorers 
had better not be. 

It is thus doubly fortunate, at such a crisis, that the Italians 
have & man with the ability and feeling of Signor Boni to 
guide them, and the wit to be guided by him. | 


‘In his hands I unhesitatingly declare for the rebuilding, let 


the sentimentalists who will cry * Sham.” 
If Salisbury spire were to collapse I imagine that the con» 


sensus of opinion would favour the erection of the best. 
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ከ a ይ በ ከከ a ar ከ ለ QUÉ copy, and I believe such opinion would be sound.‏ مت 
What Salisbury spire is to Salisbury and the nation at large,‏ 
such is the Campanile to Venice and the Italians. But there‏ 
is this difference in favour of the Campanile, that it will be‏ 
much easier to recover the spirit of the old work than it would‏ 
be in the English example.‏ 

These are unfortunately not days when the soul of nations 
finds its natural expression in architecture. Only if they 
were, could anything be urged in favour of the view that the 
new Campanile should be reared from a modern design. 

It is perhaps permissible to express a hope that in the re- 
building the double shell will be carried up as high as possible. 
I have a shrewd suspicion that, had this been done in the 
past, the Campanile would still be with us. 


By ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.I.B.A. 


Living as I did for many months under the shade of the 
Campanile of St. Mark's at Venice, and daily beholding that 
wonderful group of buildings in and about the Piazza, the 
disaster to the Campanile was to me almost as the loss of a 
personal friend, and if one can gauge the sorrow of the 
Venetians at its downfall by one's own feeling in the matter, 
far greater indeed must have been their loss. 

On sentimental grounds, therefore, I feel that the re-erection 
of the Campanile in its original form would be like listening 
to the reproduction through the phonograph of the voice of 
a deceased friend, an ordeal which we should spare ourselves. 
. Jt befits us, however, to erect a monument which will mark 
the site and recall its history, and on artistic grounds let this 
be of the best, partaking pretty much of the same dimensions 
as the fallen Campanile, but in no sense a replica; and thus 
that wonderful group which has not appealed in vain to the 
artistic sense of thousands in the past will be retained, prob- 
ably with added dignity, for the benefit of future generations, 
and the Venetians will find solace in a duty done. 


Bv S. PERKINS PICK, F.R.I.B.A. 


` My opinion is that the Campanile should be rebuilt sub- 
stantially of the same design and character as that of the 
fallen tower. 

The fall of it has doubtless destroyed its value as a monu- 
ment of the past, and although the new structure will not 
have that interest and sentiment which always attaches to 
genuine works of past ages, still it may be rightly said tbat 
a replica of the old work will be more satisfactory than any 
tower of a new design, however scholarly and monumental 
it might be, and would be preferred and approved by the 
majority of those who take any intelligent interest in such 

à structure. 

To suggest any improvements in the design of the Cam- 
panile opens a very wide door, and would doubtless lead to 
the expression of a great diversity of ideas, but in spite of 
that, one need not hesitate to express an opinion on the 
matter. 

Speaking for myself, it appears to me that a reduction in 
height of the square part of the tower immediately below the 
pyramidal top would be a considerable improvement, and 
further that the pyramidal roof would be more pleasing if 
the frame on each face of it were made to diminish in width 
towards the apex. In the angular view of the old tower, the 
frames appeared to widen towards the top. It does certainly 
commend itself to me that in the rebuilding an objectionable 
optical illusion of this kind ought to be rectified. 


By G. GILBERT SCOTT. 


The question raised concerning the rebuilding of St. Mark's 
Campanile is one upon which a great diversity of opinion is 
bound to exist, for there are strong points to be urged upon 
both sides. 

Dealing with the first point raised, viz. : Should the Cam- 
panile be rebuilt at all? I am decidedly ‘of opinion that it 
should. Venice would be sadly mutilated were it for ever to 
be deprived of its most conspicuous object. With regard to 
the question of copying the old Campanile, or of having a 
new design, the ideal would be to have a fine new design, 
should the condition of modern architecture allow of it, but 
the ideal is not the real, and I fear the risk of having an 
eyesore erected is too great in the present state of archi- 
tecture, to allow of an entirely new design. 

I think, therefore, it should be a copy of the old Cam 
panile, but a copy possessing the old feeling. There are 
many cases of so-called copying of old work, in which the 
spirit of the work has been entirely missed, and 85 a result 
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we have nothing but, as it were, a corpse, compared with a 
living body. Good materials, and attention to mouldings and 
small details, such as joints in the brick, and stone-work, are 
an absolute necessity, if the old spirit is to be retained in 
the new work. 

And I might suggest that a mural tablet be erected in the 
Campanile, with an inscription legibly stating the catastrophe 
and the subsequent rebuilding of a replica. 


By BUTLER WILSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


It seems to me there are only two arguments that can 
be brought to bear in support of reproducing the Campanile: 
first, that its former intrinsic beauty would make it worth 
while to do so; second, on the grounds of sentiment and 
association. 

The Campanile was admittedly not a thing of beauty, the 
sentiments attaching to it can never be recalled by a modem 
replica. For these reasons I am opposed to the scheme 
of reproduction. Should it be decided to erect another 
Campanile, the design ought to be obtained by a world-wide 
competition; but whether the new Campanile should be 
erected on the old or some other more suitable site in 
Venice, I am unable to give an opinion, as I have not yet 
had the opportunity of appreciating what the surrounding 
buildings may have gained or lost in scale by the debacle. 


وتسم سم ap en መ ው‏ 2 تست 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


NOTHER Layman,” in a letter to The Times, says "it 
is commonly understood that in considering the 
material sent in (for the Liverpool Cathedral), Mr. Norman 
Shaw and Mr. Bodley were careful to require that all marks 
on a design or drawing indicating its origin should be covered 
up before their inspection was made." What are we to under- 
stand from this? Does “ Another Layman” really suppose 
that Messrs. Shaw and Bodley were so ill qualified for theit 
task that they could not have identified the designs of all the 
best modern church architects? Does he think seriously that 
they have been so out of touch and sympathy with other able 
architects’ work that they have never cared to follow it or 
know anything of it? Can he suppose that Mr. Norman 
Shaw, who has built a charming vicarage at Liverpool between 
a church by the late Mr. J. L. Pearson and one by Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, has not set a hall mark against the work cf 
the accomplished designer of St. Clare's, and that he could, 
therefore, hardly fail to recognise Mr. Stokes’ work when he 
saw it? Anonymity under such circumstances is an open 
farce. 


THE Times says the Executive Committee of the Liverpool 
Cathedral Committee have decided to confine the final com- 
petition for a design to the five architects selected by the 
advising committee. These are Messrs Austin & Paley, 
Lancaster; Mr. C. A. Nicholson, New Square, London; Mr. 
G. Gilbert Scott, York Mansions, London; Mr. Malcolm 
Stark, Little College Street, London ; and Mr. W. J. Tapper, 
Raymond Buildings, London. Each. competitor will be given 
an honorarium of 300 guineas for preparing the plans The 
conditions of the competition will be issued shortly. 


WE call our readers’ attention to the admirable opening 
address of the session of the Architectural Association of 
Ireland by the president, Mr. F. G. Hicks. Itis of an admir- 
ably discriminating and stimulating sort. 


IN his opening address as president for the second year of 
the Manchester Society of Architects on Thursday week, Mr. 
Alfred Darbyshire dwelt on the urgent need for architects to 
work in the spirit of the age in which they lived, or at least 
up to the necessities of it. This is indeed a hard problem for 
the architect who aims to be something more than a mere 
surveyor. 1 ከሮ mere question of speed is fatal to good results 
in architecture. As for the way in which the engineering of 
our streets and squares with its tangle of wires and posts is 
ruining the architectural aspect, Mr. Darbyshire was rightly 
emphatic. 


A JURY have retumed the following verdict in the case of the 
death of a girl in a bathroom of the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Company at hirkgate Station, Wakefield :—" That 
the girl, Ada Robinson, was asphyxiated through the agency 


1 


- THE Truro Cathedral will probably be handed over from the 


. that the architect and contractors see no necessity for remov- 


cracks, one of old standing, the other of recent date, and 


strengthen the foundations. Huge chains are also being 


the idea of bracing up the walls, which are bulging in places. 


‚size and quality of appointment is the Manchester School of 


. cal laboratory, its weaving sheds, dye-house, brewing-house, 
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of carbonic acid gas caused by want of a pipe to carry away 
the noxious fumes from a probably defective gas bumer; and 
we consider that the officials of the railway company have 
been guilty of gross neglect, neglect almost amounting to 
criminality.” And yet the inspector to the railway company 
said the provision of a pipe would lead to greater danger! 


builders in May next complete for the opening, and there 
seems a probability of a surplus of £1,800. It is also stated 


ing the fractured bases of the nave. 


Wr are told by the Standard that the windows in York 
Minster are decaying to an alarming degree, and that the 
chapter house windows have come to be as thin as tissue paper 
incapable of withstanding a light touch. 


Few people realise the immense efforts which have been de- 
voted to the restoration of the 12,000 old churches in this 
country. At the opening of the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition 
at Northampton the Bishop of Leicester pointed out that even 
up to 1870 some forty million pounds had been subscribed 
for this purpose, and the business has gone on in even in- 


creased proportion ever since. 


IN his report to the Chichester Cathedral authorities Mr. 
Somers Clarke states that the western porch demands atten- 
tion. Over the arch enclosing the west doors are two ugly 


apparently extending. The front wall of the porch has bulged 
and the joints of the stonework are open in many places. Mr. 
Somers Clarke, among other suggestions, recommends that a 
large tree opposite the porch should be cut down because it 
prevents the action of sun and air on the western facade, to 
the detriment of the stonework. He reports that the walls of 
the detached campanile or bell tower are “ in a splendid state, 
solid and sound," without sign of crack or settlement, but 
finds that the surface of the stone, which was taken from 
Quarre Abbey, near Ryde, in the fifteenth century, has been 
largely eaten away by time and weather, in some places to a 
considerable depth. In preference to recasing the tower with 
new stone Mr. Clarke suggests treating the surface with a 
solution of baryta, and experiments are in progress to test its 
suitability. 


DURING the progress of the excavations at Clifford’s Tower, 
York Castle, for the purpose of inserting the concrete 
strengthening walls, the workmen have come across several 
large thick oak piles, laid laterally in the foundations, which 
are supposed to have formed part of a wooden erection which 
occupied the site before the present building. ‘The mound 
on which Clifford's Tower, the keep of the ancient Castle, was 
erected, is quite an artificial one with a core of puddled clay 
of intense cohesion. The actual foundations of the tower are 
very shallow, and they rest upon this mound which in recent 
years has shown signs of subsiding with the resultant danger 
of a collapse of the tower. To prevent such a catastrophe 
the present operations are being carried out. They consist of 
the digging of deep trenches through the bank and under the 
tower foundations, which are filled in with concrete, and will 


attached to bars in the masonry of the upper storeys of the 
tower, and made fast to stakes in the centre of the keep with 


THE finest block of technical schools in the country as regards 


Technology (opened this week by the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour), which owes much of its success to the enthusiastic 
and untiring efforts of its principal, Mr. J. H. Reynolds. It 
has some 6,000 evening students, we believe, and a continu- 
ally increasing number of day students. This great work is 
one of the most striking achievements of municipal enterprise, 
and has altogether cost the city of Manchester some 
4,300,000. Its progress will be watched with great interest 
by all well-wishers for the advancement of technical educa- 
tion. Its equipment is most admirable and complete, and it 
cannot fail to exercise the most beneficent and far-reaching 
influence on the great Lancashire industrial community. It 
is quite a pleasure to look over its splendidly furnished chemi- 


etching rooms, printing department, etc. The building is 
enriched with a good deal of admirable decorative detail, even 


down to specially designed furniture, by the architects, Messrs. 
Spalding & Cross, who have had the work in hand for some 
eight years past. 


THE foundation stone of the Queen! Victoria Memorial in Liver- 
pool, which is to occupy the site of the former St. George's 
Church in Derby Square, at the top of Lord Street, was laid 
by Earl Roberts on Tuesday. The architects are Messrs. 
Willink & Thicknesse, whose design was selected in competi- 
tion. The site is 87 feet in diameter, and the whole group 
about 60 feet high. The design embraces a lofty dome, sup- 
ported by four groups of four monolith columns, each group 
flanked by projecting pedestals. The apex of the dome is 
surmounted by a flying figure of Fame in bronze. Under the 
dome will stand a colossal bronze figure of Queen Victoria, 
clad in robes of State. This will be 14 feet in height. Round 
the base of the dome, on the top of the columns, stand four 
groups of statuary, representing Justice, Wisdom, Charity, and 
Peace. This edifice itself stands on a platform about 7 feet 
in height, confined by circular balustrade walls, in the centre 
of which is a large group of statuary representing Agriculture, 
Education, Commerce, and Manufacturing. All the statues 
are to be of bronze. The inner surface of the dome is to be 
covered with gold mosaic, and it is intended to surround it 
with concealed electric lights, which will afford a pleasant 
illumination at night time. The stone used will be from the 


Portland quarries. 


SITUATED upon the Dorsetshire wilds—about three miles 
from the blue waters of the English Channel, is the little 
graveyard of Whitechurch Canonicorum, wherein, at the 
instance of many who knew him, a 
graceful memorial has been erected 
over the grave of the late Vicar, the 
Rev. Charles Druitt, M.A. The 
monument is practically a duplicate 
of a well-known old Celtic cross 
standing in the churchyard of St. 
Paul’s at Ireton, in Cumberland, an 
ancient cross in which the deceased 
cleric took great interest, and read 
a paper upon in 1883. The mono- 
lith stands over ro ft. high, and, 
with its die stone, is of yellow Ham 
freestone, and, as will be seen by 
the accompanying illustration, is 
carved on all four sides with the 
straplike ornamentation peculiar to 
that age. The original old cross is 
in these days a perpetual reminder 
of Ham freestone, although lasting 
in bulk—as Montacute Hall, and a 
hundred other medieval edifices, 
still in a perfect state of preservation 
in the “ West countrie,” go so far, and 
so distinctly to testify—is not 
adapted for lettering ; hence 
the short legends that occur 
upon the present cross are 
carved in raised characters 

| upon Magneciene limestone 
SE RE (Mansfield) panels, which 
| | are let in. The inscription 

reads :—" Charles Druitt, Vicar. Born rst November, 1848. 
Died 20th October, 1900.” The cross is the work of Harrv 
Hems and his sons, the ecclesiastical craftsmen. 1 


07 


THE great bridge of Luxemburg is described as the largest 
span in stone arch building ever attempted. There are two 
parallel arches of 254 feet span, and the structure contains 
23,000 cubic yards of stone and has cost £56,000. 


THE offer of £15,000 from Mr. Andrew Carnegie towards the 
erection of three branch libraries in Belfast has been 
accepted ; also for a library at Normanton, the amount being 


£2,000. 


FURTHER Carnegie library gifts are announced as follows :— 
Portadown, £1,500; Stamford, £2,000; Denbigh, £2,000; 
Royton, £3,500; and Radcliffe, £5,000. 


Mn. CARNEGIE last Friday opened the Public Library in Hope 
Street, Falkirk, which has cost £7,000, towards which he 
gave £3,000. He also opened Greenock Public Library 
(situated in Wallace Square), his contribution to this building 
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being £8,000. The Children's Convalescent Home—also at 
Greenock— was opened on the same day, the ceremony on this 
occasion being performed by Mrs. Carnegie. 

LORD RosEBERY unveiled, in Glasgow on Saturday, a statue 
of Mr. Gladstone by Mr. W. Hamo Thomycroft, R.A. It 
represents the illustrious statesman in his robes as Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, holding his left elbow in his right 
hand, while in his left hand he grasps a book. The total sub- 
scriptions received in connection with the memorial amounted 
to £4,100, of which £3,500 has been expended on the statue 


LORD LEIGH unveiled Leamington's memorial to Queen 
Victoria on Saturday. The memorial takes the form of a statue 
. of the late Queen, carved from a block of Carrara marble, 
the work of Mr. Albert Toft. Her Majesty is represented in a 
standing position holding the sceptre in her right hand and 
the orb in her left. The head is slightly inclined towards the 
right shoulder, from which hangs the outer cloak or robe— 
richly bordered with ermine—falling below the plinth On 
the left side the robe is raised and carried on the arm in such 
a way as to make an elaborate display of the folds. The skirt 
is richly ornamented and shows the rose, shamrock, and thistle 
embroidered im an artistic design. The statue stands on a 
granite pedestal 12 ft. in height, and bears the following in- 
scription :—“ Victoria, Queen-Empress, 1837-1901. She 
wrought her people lasting good." The memorial is placed 
outside the Municipal Buildings in the centre of the town, and 
has cost 1,600 guineas. | 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 
| To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


SIR,—The ineptitude displayed in the conduct of this com- 
petition is truly surprising. It may be briefly summed up under 
the following heads :— 

1. A competition of dream designs and executed work was 
ill-judged and, on the face of it, absurd. 

2. With no mention of it initially, the subsequent recourse 
to a pretended anonymity was misleading and unfair, specially 
after the committee had published the names of competitors. 
Anonymity in regard to executed work is, or should be, im- 
possible, unless the assessors are prepared to assert themselves 
entirely out of touch with, and ignorant of, many fine 
modern works, which of itself would indicate their unfitness 
for the position. = د‎ 

3. The exhibition of the designs, etc., before the publica- 
tion of the award was, to say the least of it, a breach of 


ers. 

4. Itis hardly too much to describe the award as a breach 
of faith. 

5. Certainly its publication by the committee carried with 
it an unmerited and uncalled-for injury to many distinguished 
men. ۲ 

Comment is superfluous. 

= ۱ Yours faithfully, 
ANOTHER LAYMAN. 


"To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 

Sir,—If a young and unimportant member of the profes- 
sion may venture an opinion aniong those of men of greater 
standing, I should like to suggest that a great deal that is 
‚being written and said in connection with this competition is 
distinctly unfair to the selected competitors. There are two 
sides ta the question, and so far as I have read one of these 
sides is almost ignored.. 

I have not been privileged to see all the designs submitted, 
but I did see three of them and watched the progress of one 
of the selected few from tbe first rough sketches till it was 
ready to send in, and in view of the tremendous amount of real 
hard work and application required, apart from the years of 
. study which prepared its author for this great effort, I submit 
that the epithet “ dreamer " is quite uncalled for, especially as 
he is not a man who need lack commissions. It is a pity that 
a man who, in order to master his art, withdraws to an extent 
from the rush for gold, should even in ignorance be so called. 
Have your previous correspondents any personal knowledge 
of the ability or otherwise of the men whose selection they 


deplore? : ۱ 
Again, you wonder at “one firm of trained and proved 


ground for new cemetery, near Airbles Farm, 


capacity and five young men " being placed over the heads of 
all the rest. I don't know the ages of all the young men, but 
one of them is to my certain knowledge about 46 or 47 years 
of age, not too young, I should say, to know his business, The 
others may or may not be as young, but I think 1 am 
correct in saying that each of them was, before his final selec- 
tion, interviewed by the Liverpool Diocesan architect, and if 
this gentleman had any reason to doubt their ability, we may 
rest assured that he would have reported accordingly to his 
committee. 

When we remember the recent deaths of Pearson, Bentley, 
Brydon, and others with their greatest works unfinished, it is 
well to bear in mind that though human life is uncertain, it is 
probable that a man in the prime of life between 40 and so 
would be able to c through such a work to completion, 
whereas this would hardly possible if a senex were 
appointed, for even if the latter lived to see the end of his 
task, he could not be expected to actively superintend the 
works, and even in the matter of designing detail his experience 
would scarcely make good the lack of mental vigour which 
must inevitably succeed the decline of physical strength. 

With regard to the standing of certain unsuccessful com- 
petitors, I fail to see why this should have been taken into 
consideration. by your correspondents. The assessors were 
appointed to select men. on their merit and not because of 
their standing, and if some preferred to stake their chances cn 
photographs of executed works, it is quite fair to place “ young 
dreamers” above them if the designs of these latter were 
superior in thought and conception to the executed designs 
of the great men, and I think that Messrs. Shaw and Bodley 
by refusing to flatter great names at the expense of the greater 
merit of others, proved themselves to be men of honour, as in 
the past they have proved their artistic ability. 

I must apologise for writing at such length, but I think fair- 
ness demands that both sides be considered in this as in other 
questions. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
A. J. CLIFFORD Ewen. 

67, Lewin Road, Streatham, S.W., 13th October, 1902. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


SIR,—1 am fully in accord with your article on this subject. 
There are a few matters of detail to which a limited knowledge 
of the antecedents of the selected lead me to call. attention. 
One of them is, or was till recently, an assistant in the office 
of one of the assessors ; another is the pupil of his late partner. 
These gentlemen have no doubt had the inestimable advan- 
tage of presenting to the assessor a fair reflection of his own 
manner. Narcissus, as we all know, fell in love with his own 
image in the water with consequences disastrous to himself 
not necessarily to others. ۱ 
I am, Sir, yours, etc., 

STUDENT. 


وت سل ror PD‏ سس 


COMPETITIONS. 


Tue Corporation of Eccles invite competitive plans for 
laying-out an area for the erection of working-class dwellings 
Premiums of £50, £30, and £15 are offered. Particulars 
(on a deposit of 2 guineas) may be had from the Town Clerk 
The date for sending in is 12th of December. 


SKETCH designs are invited for new schools and teachers 
house for the Holyhead School Board, with general specifica- 
tions. The school is to accommodate 9oo children between 
three departments. The cost of buildings and furniture, with 
house, is not to exceed £6,000. The competitor whose de 
signs are approved and accepted will be appointed architect 
The date for sending in designs is 2nd December, 1902. A 
curious item in the advertisement is that competitors are to statt 
their- inclusive price for acting as architect! Why, 5 per cent 
on the outlay of course. We hope the names of any architects 
who say less will be made known. 


| THE Parish Council of Dalziel offer premiums of £10; £5 


and £2 10s for plans for the formation and laying-out © 
Motherwell. 


Particulars can be had from Mr. J. Miller, Parish E 
Offices, Motherwell, upon payment of 10s. 6d., to be retum 


upon receipt of competitive plan. 


3 
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We understand that competitive designs will shortly be invited 
by the St. Ives (Cornwall) Town Council for municipal build- 
ings comprising a guildhall, council chamber, jury rooms, 
public hall (to hold from 800 to 1,000 persons), town clerk's, 
surveyors, and treasurer's offices, muniment room, parochial 
offices, mayor's parlour, and"fire brigade station and office, the 
cost not to exceed £6,000. ` Premiums of £70 and £30 will 
be offered; but the former is to merge in the successful archi- 
tect’s commission. لش‎ 77 A | ۱ 


” 


۰ "ef 


Tue Deptford town hall and municipal buildings competition, 


- for which premiums of £100, £75, and £50 were offered, 


has resulted as follows :—(1) Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards, of 1, Vernon Place, Bloomsbury, W.C. ; (2) Messrs. 
Russell & Mallows, 11, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. ; (3) Mr. A. J. 
Gale, 4, Serjeants' Inn, Fleet Street, E.C. The estimated cost 
of the building is about £30,000. Forty-five designs were 
submitted, Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A., being the assessor. The 
drawings will be on exhibition to-day (Friday) at the Sayes 


Court Hall, Evelyn Street, Deptford, from ro a.m: to 5 p.m. 


Mn. A. W. 8. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., has reported on the designs 


received in competition by the Great Clacton School 
Board. He places the designs in the following order of 
merit :—“ Lux," “ Cronstone," “ Picturesque,” “ Utility with 
Ecorlomy,” “Compact,” ‘and `“ Experience.” The design 
“ Lux,” which he places first; estimates the cost of the school 
at £4,500, or £9 per head, and with every item of cost in. 
cluded, at 47,000. | | Mun mn 


A LOCAL competition at Denby Dale, Huddersfield, for the 
new Victoria Memorial Hall and Sunday Schools (to cost 
£2,500, exclusive of internal fittings and boundary. walls) has 
just been decided in favour of Mr. Geo. Moxon, of Central 
(Chambers, Barnsley. Fifteen sets of designs were submitted. 


IN response fo the advertisement of the committee appointed 
to carry out the memofial to her late Majesty Quéen Victoria, 
seventy-seven designs for the Nurses’ Home, to be erected in 
Castlegate, Grantham, were submitted, . out of which the 
designs of the following gentlemen were selected :—Mr. R. J. 
Girling, Buckminster; Mr. H. E.* Fedden, rr; Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. ;. Messrs. Ashton & Gibbs, 39, Poland 
Street, W.; Mr. E.' Winter, 19, Britannia Road, Liverpool; 
Mr. W. J. Dunham, The Walk, “Norwich; and Mr. J. A. 


Mettham, Grantham: The final choice eventually fell upon 
Mr. Girling's design. ۸1 EO aaa 
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STRAY NOTES AROUND. SALISBURY. 


HILE staying in Salisbury I did not pay enough—half 

enough—attention to Wilton and Wilton House to 

write at any length thereof, and if I noted the various peculiari- 

ties and attractions of Wilton, such as the Palladian excres- 

cences in the gardens and the “ double cube,” etc., etc., of 

the mansion, I can add no more than I already knew from 
what might be called “ carpet-topography." 

If the truth must be told, my specific purpose for ever going 
down to Salisbury was neither for cathedral nor for any of the 
celebrated places in the vicinity. It was for a holiday, pure 
and simple, in the best sense of the word—a holiday in which 
I hoped and sought to recover health lost in London. 

Salisbury, however, proved to be so peaceful and sweet that 
I found myself studying the city without hardly knowing it, 
and I can almost say without exaggeration that my time was 
practically divided into idling on the slow stream which winds 
beneath the hills of old Sarum and. passing quiet hours in the 
old cathedral and its charming close. ١ 

I did manage, in between, to visit the old house at Wilton, 
of which it is said of one of the Lord Pembrokes that he burst 
out on one occasion with “ ፲ do leve Wilton." I could shout 


. with equal sincerity with him, “I do love Salisbury." At. 
Wilton House, however, I fell in love at Jeast with the host of - 


Vandykes in their sumptuous settings, which is really all I can 
say—not being on that occasion " taking notes." 

Leaving Wilton to take care of itself, I found the rich 
“ Lombardic ” church in the village—a queer edifice to come 
across after the sedate entrance lodge gates at Wilton, show- 
ing you a green forecourt, with the very plain house in front 
of you. | 

This church is quite an interesting place for a visit. Besides 
the actual structure of the building, which is typically Italian 


—Tuscan, Lombardic, Byzantine, what you will—there are 
some admirable pieces of old glass, and a banded sea-chest 
from Venice which has quite a Stevensonian air clinging to it. 
It was rather appropriate in the building too. It brought, as 
it were, some of the ozone of the lagoons andj the salt of the 
seaweeds .. -. ہے‎ PE 

The Italian interior is quite as orthodox as the, exterior, 
with tall, monolithic marble columns, but in some cases 
“ scaglioga ” ones to match, if you please! 

In the village a piece of the chapel of the old church still 
remains, almost obliterated with ivy, in an out-of-the-way 
corner. ` ۲ ۱ 

Wilton House lies back off the main road, and there is a 
very aristocratic air in the approach. ۱ 

I rode back to my Salisbury for tea, and was on the stream 
in the evening, with Wilton and Lombardy soon forgotten. 

The fine leafy avenue from Wilton to Salisbury is a piece 
of road one could compare with that from Paris to Versailles, 
only not so long— just the piece of avenue immediately leading 
from the palace courtyard. Just as it strikes the, say, 
romantic temperament to conjure up the picture of the newly- 
elected President riding with his bodyguard from the- historic 
palace to laville-lumiére, so here one almost wishes some cor- 
responding "affaire" in connection with the old cathedral 
city and proud, ancestral Wilton. | 

What really took me to Wilton—sacrificing an afternoon 
away from the beloved city— was the idea I had of there being 


in the house a fine collection of Greek antiquities, but I either 


was seriously misinformed and mistaken in my anticipations, or 
did not pay sufficient attention to the marbles. For to me 
it seemed like going through the first Roman gallery of por- 
trait busts in the British Museum instead of the Elgin saloons. 

Another day took .me to Longford Castle, one of John 
Thorpe's affairs— John of Padua. I was also misinformed on 
proceeding thither as to the facilities for " showing," but 
everything turned out right, happily. 

At Wilton I had to be content to troup round with others, 
but on this occasion I found nobody ahead of me, and it turned 
out that the house was not shown to visitors However, after 
interviewing sundry people in the way of lodge-keeper, boots, 
maids, and butler, I at length got into touch with the house- 
keeper (a method as described by Mark Twain in a recent 
story), who very graciously took me over the house herself 
and let me spend some time in the tour through the galleries. 

Being one of Thorpe's, the house is peculiar in plan, but in 
this instance the original plan is only part of the present 
mansion. The first building partook of the form of a triangle, 
with a bastion at each comer. There are some fine lengths 
of galleries round this triangle. 

The castle is situated away from the outside, with a long 
drive through the park, and its bastions make a fascinating 
picture on your approach. 

I have mentioned the Holbeins before. If it was interesting 
to know that the Ambassadors once hung in the galleries, it 
was more engaging to find the Erasmus here still—a truly 
wonderful portrait (there is an inferior one in the Louvre). 

This is, I fear, a dreary kind of note to fulfil that hasty 


conclusion to * Stonehenge and Roundabout,” where I said 


that anything I had to say about Wilton and Longford must 
be left for a future occasion. It proves that it is not getting 
out of something by promising to do it on another occasion. 
Occasions have a habit of coming round one day! Only one 
reason prevents me from launching off into a panegyric on 
Salisbury itself—that I have already done so, more or less, 
elsewhere. 

I must make up for this shallow performance by a few 
ruminations on going around the country. An architect (or 
student) leaving London for a holiday is only human if he soon 
gets sick of concerning himself with "things in stone.” He is 
wearied—let him be weary. Far better for him to go far 
afield with canoe or satchel and tramp the fields, linger on the 
banks of the streams and float down them—better all this than 
to go, notebook in hand, from column to column of the church 
or cathedral—or whatever it may be—which by virtue of your 
calling does, I admit, seem to beckon to you and to lure you 
on. Your architectural conscience tells you that you should 
be there beneath the capital, taking the profile of that mould- 
ing, sketching that foliage, and doing a hundred other things 
with the rule and lead which have held you so long in office. 
Forget them for a spell! 

* What is the use of sketching a thing that has been 
sketched half-a-dozen times over?" the rebellious wanderer 
cries. And he is to a certain extent right. 


To sketch in any valuable way one should feel as though 


one was driven to the subject by a hidden force in the thing. 
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Often in passing through a village in your passage across 


country you have a most passionate desire to stop and make 
this your home for a few days without thinking of the future— 


a course which would be followed if you could have arrange- 
ments always as you wish. You are loath to go on, but go on 


you do, so undecided is the average English mind. There 
is not enough resolution to throw all inconveniences, dis- 
arrangements and their consequences to the winds, and conse- 
quently you can't do what you strongly wish to do. It seems 


strange that you cannot follow out your whim and just stop, 
because you have no luggage. no "things," you have “ made 
no arrangements," and all the while you are going on you 


know for a dead certainty that you will never specially come 
back to the spot, and that in all probability you will never be 


there again. And still you go! 
Max JUDGE. 


i‏ د که پو دیا 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, SCARBOROUGH. 
HALL, COOPER AND DAVIS, ARCHITECTS. 


These schools were finished about two years ago, and were 
won in open competition by Messrs. Hall, Cooper & Davis, 
of 10, Gray's Inn Square, W.C., and Scarborough ; the assessor 
being Mr. E. R. Robson, F.S.A. ب‎ 

The materials used are local red pressed facing bricks, with 
free use of Whitby stone dressings ; the roofs are covered with 
red Ruabon tiles. 

Along the main facade are six sculptured panels, modelled 
by Mr. H. C. Fehr, applving to the different crafts. 

. The interior of the hall is treated with panelled dado y ft. 
6 in. high, with red rubber brick frieze above. The whole 
of the grates were supplied by Messrs. Longden, and the hot 
water engineers were Messrs. W. Richardson & Co., Darling- 


ton. 


NEW LADIES COLLEGE, 
EASTERN ESPLANADE, CLIFTONVILLE, MARGATE. 
FOR MISS COURTNEY PAGE. 


This building stands in a fine position at the corner of 
Harold Road and Eastem Esplanade. and can be seen as 
an imposing architectural feature from the Oval and Promen- 
ade. It commands an extensive view of the sea, being on 
the high cliffs leading towards the world-renowned Hodges 


Flagstaff, known to all visitors to this popular health resort. 
It contains a well-lighted schoolroom, having windows on two 


sides, size 45 feet by 22, with large class rooms adjoining. all 


of which are warmed by a system of hot water heating. The 


dining hall, size 40 feet by 20, faces towards the sea, and there 
js an extensive range of piano rooms.’ The w.c.'s and bath- 
roums are arranged in a spur, four storeys in height, detached 
from the main building by means of a short corridor. on the 
ho:pital plan. There are 22 bedrooms, also linen and airing 
rooms and large cupboards on all landings and in most of the 
bcdrooms for the use of the pupils. 

The house is served by principal and secondary staircases, 
and in the basement are large kitchen, wash-up scuilerv, 
curving room (between kitchen and dining hall), pantries, 
lardcra, housekeeper's room, and man's reom. The materials 


used are red Canterbury bricks for facings, the upper portion 
of frcatage towards sea being of rcugh-cast. 1 ከዩ roofs are 


tiled with dark red Broseley tiles. 

The building was erected by Messrs. Joseph Brown & Son. 
builders, of Margate. 1 ከ6 hot water system of heating was 
carried cut by Messrs. James Simpson & Co., of Gresvenor 
Road, Pimlico, S.W. Mr. Robert Dalby Reeve. of Cecil 
Square, Margate, was the architect. 


A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
. J. HOOPER MAY, ARCHITECT. 


This house is intended to be built with walls of red brick, 
rough-cast gables distempered white, and the roof covered 
with old tiles, all external woodwork being painted white. 


Y nnm ra x 4 
Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, have 


just supplied their patent Manchester grates to the Technical 
Schools, Kingston-on- Thames. ; 1 


be copyrighted. 
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NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A. 


By R. BROWN. 


1 HE chief topic at present is the strike in the coal regions, 

which has lasted several months The price per ton 
is now over $15, and at this date of writing there is no ዘኩ 
mediate prospect of the strike ending. This is a case where 
the Federal Government should step in and put an end to 
the tyranny of one class over another. 


THE country is in a prosperous condition, and much build. 
ing 15 in progress. As a result, there have been numerous 
strikes in trades connected with building, but none of a pro- 
tracted kind. 


Tue White House at Washington is being thoroughly over. 
hauled and refumished, Messrs. McKim, Mead & White, of 
New York, being the architects. Mr. Glen Brown (architect), 
of Washington, is looking after the work. The alterations 
and additions made of late years by various men have, I 
understand, made it a thing of “shreds and patches" But 
now, under the able hand of Mr. McKim, it will be restored 
and renovated in the spirit of the best work of the period 
(1800). Marcote, of New York, is doing some of the interior 
work, and a good deal of the new furniture is being made 
by a Boston firm. The china service. of 800 or more pieces, 
is to be made by Wedgewood, of England, and will cost 
about $30,000. The President and Mrs Roosevelt exam- 
ined seventy-eight designs which were submitted for their 
inspection by different porcelain makers and potteries. The 
service will be decorated with the obverse of the great seal 
of the United States enamelled in colours. The design will 


Ar Harvard College dunng the past year a considerable 
amount of building has been done. Six new buildings have 
been completed, three additions made, and a part of the 
boundary fence with its gates built in that time, while one 
building is still in process of construction, almost finished, 
as is also a new addition. The cost of this enlargement 
aggregates more than a million and a-quarter dollars. In 
the near future it is proposed to erect four other expensive 
buildings. The haphazard plan of the sites of the various 
buildings. and the heterogeneous styles which the- various 
architects adopted in the past quarter of a century, have 
rendered it no easy task to formulate a plan for future de- 
velopment. ዲ conservative plan will be adopted on the 
lines of a " Colonial" style, using brick and grey freestone 
for the building materials. 


AT Cornell University the Chapel Ithica, New York, is being 
decorated by Messrs. Cottier & Co, of New York and 
London. I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. F. Vincent Hart 
in New York, on his arrival from London. He and Mr. 
Walter Percy Fearon (formerly of Newcastle-on-Tyne), now 
designer for Cottier & Co., are engaged on this important 
work. A drive up Fifth Avenue gives one a good idea of 
the costly houses now being erected for wealthy people, such 
as the big house for Senator Clark, of Montana, who, by 
the way, seems to have got into trouble. He has a suit in 
the Supreme Judicial Court to recover the sum of $7,000 
from the owners of a granite quarry in Maine.: This house, 
it is said, will cost three million dollars. In some of these 
large houses the detail is very unsatisfactory. This is especi- 
ally the case in Mr. Andrew Carnegie's new house opposite 
the park, by Messrs. Babb, Cook & Willard, architects. In 
passing the site of the New York Public Library, we observed 
a. section of the front, about 20 ft. high, modelled in plaster, 
erected as a model. This must be of great help to the 
architects in a work so important as this. From New York 
I went to Toronto (via Buffalo). and was present at the open- 
ing of the exhibition by Lord Dundonald. About Toronto 
I found much that will interest the readers of the British 
Architect which will form a special topic later. Revised 
statistics of immigration into Canada for the fiscal year end- 
ing 3oth June show a total of about 79,006, of whom 
22.000 came from the United States. The -immigra- 
tion from the American to the Canadian North-West has 
assumed greater proportions this year than ever before. 


Boston.—The Boston Athletic Association are about to 
build a large addition to their club-house. It will be of brick 
on granite foundation.” The addition will be 43 ft. by 100 ft., 
and nine storeys in height. Messrs. Sturgis & Barton are 
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the architects, and: Messrs. Mack & Moore the contractors. 


‚The cost will be $200,009, 


A NEW altar and reredos has just been placed in St. Stephen’s 
Church. Mr. Henry Vaughan, of Boston (formerly of 


London) was the architect. 
HIER ہت‎ 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
OF IRELAND. 


Nue opening meeting of the new session was held on the 


7th inst, and was well attended, when the President, 
Mr. F. G. Hicks, delivered his inaugural address. The 
Committee have found it desirable to return to the old 
quarters of the Association in the Grosvenor Hotel, as it 
was found a serious falling off of the attendance occurred 
during the occupancy of the rooms in Lincoln Place. The 
session is opening with very good prospects for a successful 
season's work. The Committee meetings have been very 
well attended, and great interest evinced in all the arrange- 
ments. 

, An interesting visit was paid on Saturday to the new build- 
ing in course of erection at the corner of Dawson Street and 
Nassau Street for the North British & Mercantile Insurance 
Company, from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Peddie and Washington Brown, of Edinburgh. 


There were between twenty and twenty-five members present. 


The clerk of works went to a good deal of trouble in showing 
the members round, and the thanks of the Association are 
due to him. Considerable interest was taken in the fact that 
so far as possible the materials are local. 

The President, Mr. F. G. Hicks, in his address, said :— 

We as an Association have been patting ourselves on the 
back of late years. I notice in my report as secretary in 
1900 I had the impudence, or courage—I dont quite know 
which—to remark on *the important position this Associa- 
tion occupied among the Architectural Societies of the 
Kingdom." I have been wondering whether we do occupy 
such a very important position, and whether we have rot 
been getting a little conceited and too well-pleased with our- 
selves. Gentlemen, we are only on the threshold of our 
existence, and if we are to win renown we must not relax 
our enthusiasm one iota, or we shall go backward instead of 
forward; there can be no such thing as standing still. The 
report which we have listened to this evening. is not to my 
mind as satisfactory as it should be, and shows distinct evi- 
dence of waning enthusiasm not only in the attendance at 
ordinary meetings, but also at the classes and in the com- 
petitions. There are just a few students who work, and 
work well, throughout the session, and will be successful, 
you will find, hereafter. A good many others are red-hot 


enthusiasts at the commencement of the session, but cool 


considerably before it is half through, and are conspicuous 
by their absence towards the end. Why is this? Is it 
that they have not yet realised what is chiefly required of an 
architect all through his life—self-denial, and hard work and 
study? If so, the sooner they bring home this hard fact to 
themselves the better. Or is it that there is something 
wrong with our system of education? Possibly both these 
elements are at the root of the evil. - 

One of the chief defects in our system. as far as I can see, 
is that it is practically aimless. To commence each session 
with exactly the same kind of subjects, advance a certain 
distance and then stop. except perhaps in the Architectural 
History Class. where attempts have been made to travel 
from Grecian to modern architecture in 1o lectures of an 
hour and a-half duration, one of which was devoted to 
general and introductory. All this to my mind is wrong. A 
student, perhaps serving his four years articles, cannot 
possibly learn all there is to know about a subject in one 
session; and yet we cannot expect him, however necessary 
it may be, to go over the same ground year after year. 

You cannot get men to work assiduously without some 


‘definite object in view, some goal to reach. Probably the 


elementary and advanced could run side by side. As at 


present constituted we cannot do. very much even in this 


way. but what little we do let it be well done, and we can at 
least show the student the high road to knowledge of the 
profession he has taken up. A great want to students com- 
mencing their articles, or before entering the profession at 
all, is a pamphlet setting forth the qualifications they should 
possess and the subjects to take up in succeeding years, and. 

t 


the subjects it is absolutely necessary. tọ take up, so many 
pupils find out when too late that they have not chosen the 
profession in which they are likely to succeed or shine, and 
fond parents so often imagine it is only necessary to article 
a youth for four years to an architect, and at the end he 
will be fully qualified. 

All this I know points to qualifying examinations, and to 
my mind rightly so, for although examinations are not always 
a test of a man's knowledge, they are often tests of his want 
of the same, and it is the means but not the end of con- 
tinuous work; and it seems to me the time has come for the 
Institute to be up and doing. Should they not insist on 
candidates seeking admission presenting themselves for ex- 
amination? I imagine very few societies possessing a Royal 
Charter would admit Tom, Dick, and Harry simply because 
they had attained a certain age and had spent so many 
years in Mr. So-and-So's office, without some evidence of 
their ability. If this were done, the main object, but not 
the sole object, of our classes, etc., would be to prepare 
men, in some subjects at any rate, for the Institute Examina- 
tion. 

We should not seek to be identified in any way with the 
Institute or any other body, for we must, above all, preserve 
our independence, and be at liberty to change our modus 
operandi as time and circumstances may require. This 
would be one of the surest ways of guarding the interest of 
the profession, and that I believe is the principal object of 
the Institute. That this august body does good work in a 
quiet way we cannot but admit. It has brought forth new 
rules quite recently, but it doesn't do half as much as it 
should, especially for the younger members, and it isn't a 
bit up-to-date, and there seems very little cohesion among 
the members, for they seldom have an opportunity of meet- 
ing together. "Things are better than they were, but in my 
humble opinion. the low state to which architecture as an.art 
has sunk in this country is due in great méasure to the 
apathy of the Institute. 

Let us pause and think seriously of what is required of 
us before even we enter the profession. Ours is not, or 
should not be, a mere commercial pursuit; men who want 
to make money should never attempt to become architects, 
for once commercialism takes possession of a man, poetry 
dies, and architecture without poetry is as machine work 
compared to hand-wrought work. The old men, doubtless, 
hadnt to contend with the difficulties we have. Such evils 
as the lowest estimate or completion within three. months 
under a penalty were unknown, nor were they bothered 
with such trifles as artificial ventilation and heating, ancient 
lights, etc. 

Let us study these old masters, and get into our systems, 
so to speak, some of the poetry and imagination that in- 
spired them, and, no matter how small a work we may be 
engaged on, put our very best into it. By this means we 
shall become imbued with the true spirit, and get soul and 
individuality into our work, and the public, our masters, 
will become infected with the same, and, as in the old days, 
the demand will be for things beautiful, and each will vie 
with each other for the most beautiful. 

Nov, with regard to the system of education this Associa- 
tion affords. I am inclined to think our teaching staff is 
our weak point, and, as I said before, some of us who give 
instruction would be very glad to receive it, but we can only 
do our best with the resources and material at our disposal. 
Some slight changes are proposed during this present ses- 
sion in the building construction class and the class for the 
study of architectural history. Single responsible lecturers 
have been appointed, who will conduct the course through- 
out the session in place of the group of instructors as here- 
tofore. These gentlemen will receive a small honorarium 
and a small fee charged to students attending, and it is 
thought the instruction will be more consistent and consecu- 
tive. - We seldom value things we get for nothing. and, 
although the fees will be trifling, students, who are mostly 
ordinary flesh and blood. will naturally desire value for their 
money, and, it is hoped, stick to the classes to the end of 
the session. I should like to quote the words of Mr. 
Leonard Stokes in addressing the members of the London 
A.A. some years ago: “ There is an art in imparting know- 
ledge. which is not possessed by everyone"; but everyone 
who has that art should be pounced upon by this Associa- 
tion, and encouraged to work in forwarding the cause of 
architectural education, and when I say encouraged, I mean 
encouraged, and that substantially, too, for, although a man 
may be able to find out for himself all that he may require 
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in a given time, yet, if a qualified instructor can impart: 


that knowledge to him in half the time, surely something 
‘is gained, for time is everything in this go-ahead age. 

' Why cannot we rent an old house (there are plenty vacant), 
ከ0! necessarily in an aristocratic quarter. We could easily 
raise the rent, even if we had to fall back on guarantors. 
I am quite sure there are plenty of men among us who 
would not mind putting their hands in their pockets for the 
"benefit of their fellow-students. Why not turn up our sleeves 
and do the necessary repairs and alterations ourselves, or 


the majority of them? We could even build premises with 


our own hands. What better way of teaching students the 
various crafts? Here, also, a life class could be run for 
‚senior men. I don't think at all sufficient attention is given 
to drawing and draughtsmanship. When we have accom- 
plished this change we can then lay down and carry out a 
curriculum of study in most of the necessary subjects, ex- 
_tending over two or three years, and until it is done we are 
more or less wasting time. The London Association has 
now a complete course of study extending over four years, 
and preparatory courses extending over two years, to assist 


'students in passing the Institute examinations. There is. 
both a day school and an evening school, and in each there 


are two divisions, elementary and advanced, and in each 
division there are two parallel, but distinct, courses—a course 
of lectures and classes, and a course in the studio. 


" Liverpool possesses a school of architecture in connection. 


‚with University College, and a three years’ course leading 
to the B.A. degree, with honours in architecture. There 
is also a two years’ course, at the end of which à College 
‘certificate is granted to successful students. This is the only 
college in England where such a degree is granted. 

` In America a degree in architecture is given in all the 
principal universities. Isn't it time we did something in 
this country? In years to come we shall have to compete 


against men from these schools, and unless we make a, 


strenuous effort now, and put forth our very best to establish 
a proper course of training for our students, the next 
generation of architects will be left behind, and "foreign 
devils" will come over and carry off the few prizes that are 
to be won. . | ۱ 

`. I regret exceedingly that there was no competition for the 


AA. Travelling Studentship last session—to my mind, the 


most valuable of all the prizes offered by the Association. 
If you young members, for whom this prize was reserved, 
only knew the value sketching and measuring old work 
would be to you in the future, you would one and all com- 
pete. Occasionally, even among architects, the imagination 
flags. Go to your sketch-books; you will most likely find 
inspiration there, and often the very idea you are in search 
of, for many of our picture thoughts are made up of objects 
'that we have seen elsewhere and been impressed with. 
Sketching, if persevered with, becomes a real enjoyment, 
and there is no better or more profitable way of spending a 
holiday. When possible, always take measurements, and 
‘study the detail of jointing, etc., especially of old work. In 
working out drawings and details of complicated parts in the 
office, it is absolutely necessary to sketch them, and to 
know how they will look—in fact, we ought to design in 
prospective. | 
never fail you ; she will educate your eyes to see, and restrain 
your hand and stimulate your artistic faculties and the 
imagination. 0 

Water-colour drawing from. Nature is an art all architects 
should be accomplished in; and how many of us are? 
What better way of studying colour schemes than in Nature's 
colour-box? There you will always find pleasing harmonies 
and quiet restraints, soft tones, and temperate hues, and 
absence of harsh or cold lines. 

We are getting now to the subject of Design—the crown- 
ing feature of an architect's education and the goal of his 
ambitions. The mistake I think we make in the Associa- 
tion is that too much attention is paid to design in the 
early stages of a student's career, and other subjects are 
neglected without a thorough knowledge of which design 
is practically impossible. In saying this I am only echoing 
words which I heard the late Mr. J. D. Sedding, a master 
of design, once use: "I cannot," he said, "help thinking 

“that we begin, as a rule, to design too early. If we could 
only wait and wait and work and study and store our souls 
and imaginations, and train those hands that God gave us 
to do something individually in the way of human device, 
` what a boon for English architecture.” 
One has only to look at drawings sent over here from 


Go to Nature for inspirations, and she will. 


the London Institute every year, to bring this fact home, 
Gentlemen, don't think I wish to disparage the work done 
in our classes; there are students who possess the very best 
qualities. I am only anxious these qualities shall be de. 
veloped, but in their proper sequence; we must put in the 
foundations before we can raise the structure. The only 
way to learn how to design is by constant study of existing 
work; not necessarily old work. There is plenty of good, 
modern work having modern requirements, study of which 
is quite essential. Dont merely reproduce what you see in 
old or new work, but as an artist paints a portrait, look for 
the expression—the soul that 1s in it. Store the mind with 
what 7s, and train the eye to see things as they will appear. 
More will be learned of construction and history and design 
from a few visits and sketches and actual study of existing 
work than from a dozen lectures. 

Those admirable technical demonstrations instituted by 
Mr. Batchelor a year or two ago brought us many new 
members, and were exceedingly popular. I think it is time 
to revive them. No members have joined since, and I 
doubt whether any of us would receive positive injury from 
going over the same ground again. I feel sure the heads 
of the various large firms we visited, who so kindly gave 
us such valuable information, would do so again; and there 
are others equally willing who have not yet had the oppor. 
tunity of helping us. 

And when we commence to practice, let us remember well 
what is required of us as architects. We are the writers 
in stone of the nation's history; it is by deeds, not words, 
we shall be judged. We must make as few mistakes as pos 
sible. An artist may paint a bad picture and destroy it. 

If a doctor makes a mistake ft ts promptly put under- 
ground, but if we make a mistake the building is for ever 
staring us in the face. Let us spare no trouble, therefore, 
to make whatever is entrusted to us, no matter how small, 
as perfect as possible for its purpose, and as beautiful, re- 
gardless of whether it is going to pay or not. Art in archi- 
tecture consists in being simple and truthful. The ability 
of an architect is not determined by the amount of material 
he uses; one might almost say that as much ability is re- 
quired to build a house as to erect a palace. Above all, we 
should be ambitious, aim high, and we shall hit the mark 
sooner or later. Never give up study; we are students all 
our lives, and the more we learn the more there seems 
unleamt. “Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise" 

We might all read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest Mr. 
M‘Carthy’s words, which you will have in print in the coming 
Green Book. When we build better, the public will see 
better, and the public Press will enthuse only on good archi- 
tecture, and we shall not be treated to half-columns on the 
design of such hideous erections as the electric light sub- 
stations, which are a disgrace to the city, and would not 
be tolerated in any other. 

We must not enter the profession in any light-hearted 
way, or with the idea that it is easy or lucrative; it is full 
of disappointments and difficulties, and very few members 
amass wealth; but if your heart is in your work, and you 
love it for its own sake, neither disappointment nor diffi- 
culties will deter you from achieving success. A tree does 
not fall at the first stroke, but only by repeated strokes and 
after great labour. The apprenticeship of difficulty—and 
surely ours may be so called—is one which the greatest of 
men have had to serve. It stiffens men into self-reliance 
and self-control. When we have educated ourselves we must 
tum to the public, and educate them both by our works 
and our words, if we can, for what a man knows well he 
will announce clearly, and the words to speak it will come 
easily. This beautiful country, so full of sentiment, vith 
people similarly constituted, who possess all the faculties 
and instincts to appreciate the beautiful in all things, and 
yet how few clamour for the beautiful in architecture. ۴ 
hear too much of “Ah, it will do very well.” 
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THE MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


'['HE Municipal School of Technology, Manchester, opéned 

by the Prime Minister, the Right. Hon. Arthur fames 
Balfour, on Wednesday, October rsth, 1902, covers an 
oblong shaped plot of land containing an area of 6.409 
yards, and forms a lofty structure of six stories. The 


, corridors on each floor are lighted from two spacious internal 


areas, whilst the whole of the class rooms and laboratories 
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receive direct external light from the surrounding streets. 
"The chief and practically the only public entrance is in Sack- 
ville Street, leading to a spacious central entrance hall 4,000 
feet in area, and thence to the main entrance staircase, there 
being also two subsidiary staircases fitted with lifts to afford 
ready access to the rooms on each floor. On the left of the 
main entrance are the administrative offices, comprising the 
general office, the principal's rooms, and the council chamber, 
the remainder of the ground floor being allotted to the various 
classrooms and laboratories connected with the physics, tex- 
tile work, and silk-weaving departments. 
:- The principal feature of the first floor is the large centrally 
placed. examination and public hall, and adjoining it are 
library and reading-rooms, a room for scientific societies’ 
"meetings, laboratories, class and lecture rooms for physics and 
mechanical and sanitary engineering, and the professors’ 
common room. The second floor contains spacious lecture 
and work-rooms in connection with the following subjects, 
viz :—architecture, photographic and printing crafts, and 
electrical trades, a bakery, students’ common rooms, and a 
restaurant, are also provided. The organic and inorganic. 
chemical laboratories, the principal chemical lecture theatre, 
'aboratoties fot metallurgy and brewing, and the wood-working: 
and plumbing workshops, are placed upon the third floor, arid, 
the fourth floor, there are special chemical and dyeing 
*abördtories; Workshops and classrooms for- painting and 
"and decorative trades, a brew-house, and a well equipped! 
'gymhasium. The basement is one great workshop and 
laboratory for spinning and weaving, and mechanical elec- 
trical, steam, and hydraulic engineering. | || 
The building, erected: by Messrs. R. Niell & Sons, of Man- 
chester, after the designs of Messrs. Spalding & Cross, is in 
‘the French renaissance style of architecture. Tt is construc-. 
` ted of terra cotta, and Acctington bricks, and is roofed with’ 
Tilberthwaite green slates, and forms an imposing addition to 
the architecture of the city, and is, beyond question, the 
largest and best equipped School of Technology in the King-. 
dom. In addition to the above great structure, the Corpora- 
tion are now erecting, from the designs of Mr. A. W. S. Cross, 
M.A., F. R.I.B.A., a commodious dyeing, bleaching, printing, 
and finishing-house for textile goods, and for the manufac- 
ture, dyeing, and finishing of paper. This subsidiary build- 


ing, erected upon a plot of land containing an area of 1,248, 


yards, immediately adjoins the main School of Technology. 
وهو سے‎ 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
THE opening meeting of the session of the Liverpool Archi- 
=. tectufal Society was held on Monday evening, when Mr. 
John Woalfall delivered his presidential address. In the 
course of his remarks he said that the position of their society 
had been considerably strengthened through incorporation 


1 


with the Royal Institute of British Architects. Referring to, 


the conference to be held in Liverpool next year on the im- 
portant subject of public health, he hoped the smoke nuisance 
would be discussed there. There could be but little doubt 
that it would have to be faced by municipal councils in the 
same determined manner, and with like results, as those 
‘affecting drainage, removal of refuse, pure water supply, and 


artisans’ dwellings It was a dangerous nuisance. If a 


remedy was effected it would influence architecture to a great 
extent. Liverpool had now decided to have a Cathedral 
worthy of her position as one of the great cities of the king- 
dom. The effort would be one of the greatest modern monu- 
ments that had been attempted since the Reformation, and 
would, in time to come, be a realised certainty. | 

“The society, Mr. Woolfall went on to say, had opposed the 
adoption of the St. James’ site without success The pre- 
liminary competition had been decided, and the names of the 


competitors selected. It was a matter for congratulation that 


the county town—Lancaster—had a firm of architects which 
had been chosen, Along with others, and, further, that a mem- 
ber of the local society was highly commended for his scheme. 
He hoped the final' result would be worthy of religion, its 
beauty a crowning glory to their city, and that it would excite 
the public to possess one of the finest religious edifices the 
world possessed. Having mentioned that the public improve- 


. ments now being pushed on were providing opportunities for 


architects to beaufify and eririch the city, Mr. Woolfall con- 

cluded his address by expressing a hope that the society 

would always maintain its high position. | | 
— 39; — መ” 

Tue Town Council of St. Petersburg have decided to raise 

over £,5,000,000 ; half of this amount to be spent on drainage 

and the rest in improving the city. 


GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE ARCHI- 


.TECTURAL CRAFTSMEN'S SOCIETY. 


HE opening meeting of the session was held on Friday 
evening, ıoth inst, when the presidential address was 
delivered by Mr. C. Emest Monro. At the outset, reference 
was made to the progress and work of the society since its 
institution, and thereafter he proceeded to read a paper en- 
titled “ Materials: Some misuses and limitations.” The 
* Jamp of truth” was strongly emphasised, and the importance 
of practical knowledge of the nature and capabilities of 
material with regard to their individual uses and adaptabilities 
for express purposes and treatment in construction. A vote 
of thanks was accorded the lecturer; and attention was called 
to the conditions of prize offered by P. Macgregor Chalen, 
Esq., 1.A., for the best rendering of an essay on the subject 


of “New Buildings in Glasgow, and their Methods of Con- 


struction.” 
一 -一 全 人 人 一 一 


FERRO-CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION. 


T a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 

United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday even- 

ing, 6th October, Mr. Percy Griffith, president, in the chair, 

a paper was read on “The Hennebique system of Ferro- 

Concrete Construction," by Mr. Augustus de Rohan Gal- 
braith. | 

The áuthor commenced by observing that ferro-concrete 
construction appeared not to be very widely known in the 
profession. He then sketched the early history of the system, 
pointing out that the first authenticated adoption of the prin- 
ciple was by Napoleon the Great in the erection of fortifica- 
tions near Strasburg'in Alsace-Lorraine, towards the close of 
the eighteenth century, and in which works hoop iron bonding 
in concrete was employed. 

He then referred to the various systems of ferro-concrete 
construction, stating that the originator of the principle was 
M. Joseph Monier, a Frenchman, and that it was first applied 
to the manufacture of slabs and pipes in ferrocement. He 
then described the ferro-concrete system invented by M. 
Hennebique, a French engineer, which system has been widely 
introduced in practice in France, including the construction 
of a bridge of three arches at Chatellerault, 26 ft. 3 in. wide, 
and having a centre span of 172 ft. and two side spans of 
135 ft each. This system is also being adopted in this 
country in various engineering works, notably in connection 
with the Old Quay widening, and new dock works of the Lon- 
don and South-Western Railway Company at Southampton. 

The Hennebique principle consists in embedding in con- 
crete straight and cranked iron or steel tension bars and 
stirrups, to take the shearing stresses, together with distance 
pieces, the system being applicable to, and employed in, 


‚entire buildings from foundation to roof, inclusive. The piles 


used at Southampton are built up in vertical moulds, in which 
are placed long steel rods, which give the required strength. 
These are laced together with wire stirrups, and Portland 
cement concrete of the best quality is filled into the moulds 


and rammed round the steel. After a month the pile is taken 


out of its mould and driven in position, much in the same way 
as timber piles are The ram is exceptionally heavy, gene- 
rally 30 cwt. The head of the pile is protected from injury 
by covering it with a helmet, or iron case, filled with sawdust; 
a timber dolly is always used. 

The author then pointed out the care required in the selec- 
tion and preparation of the materials, explaining that the 
usual proportions of the concrete were 5 to r, and giving the 
preference of Siemens-Martin steel to Bessemer steel owing to 
the purer and more uniformly good quality of the former. He 
then dealt with the application of the system in general con- 
struction, giving the results of. some tests of Hennebique 
beams with and without stirrups, which proved the superior 
strength of the former. He then stated that the results of 
experiments by Professors Baushinger and Ritter showed that 
the adherence of iron to concrete was about! 570 lbs per 
square inch. The coefficient of expansion and contraction of 
steel and concrete was found by M. Durand Claye to be identi- 
cal up to the fifth decimal, giving the breaking strain of con- 
crete as between 3,060 and 4,000 lbs. per square inch. | 

The advantages of.the system as regards fire resistance were 
then illustrated by the light of some severe fire tests carried 


out at Ghent, together with the results of a fire which occurred 


at à spinning mill at St. EGenne, Belgium, which proved that 
ferro-concrete structures were perfectly fireproof. 
'The author then gave the following examples of the cost 
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of the Hennebique system as carried out in different struc- 


tures The Chatellerault Bridge £18 12s. per lineal foot; a 
grain warehouse at Plymouth 43501. per cube foot of space; a 
flour mill at Swansea 414d. per cube foot; grain silos at Swan- 
sea 6341. per cube foot; and some coal hoppers at Ports- 
mouth 714d. per cube foot. ۱ 

In conclusion, the author referred to the development of 
- the ferro-concrete system on the continent, owing to which 
the French Government recently created a: special department 
at the Ministry of Public Works to take into consideration 
all matters relating to that principle of construction. He 
observed that although the system had not hitherto made very 
great headway in England, its advantages were becoming 
recognised and its adoption was increasing. 


سم سس کی و E‏ 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue Halifax Board of Guardians have resolved to erect a 
board room, relieving committee rooms, and a waiting-room, 
at a cost not exceeding £6,369. 


. THE new Methodist Free Church, Heaton Road, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, which has been erected at a cost of about £10,000, 
was opened last week by Sir Christopher Furness, M.P. 


THE new club building for boys in Hevrod Street, Ancoats 
(with accommodation for 300 to 400), was opened on Friday 
by the Earl of Aberdeen. The cost has been about £6,000. 


THE Bishop of Winchester on Monday consecrated Emmanuel 
Church, Stoughton, in the parish of Stoke-next-Guildford, the 
main portion of which has been erected at a cost of upwards 
of £5,000. 


Tur new Rise Carr Board Schools, Darlington. erected at 
a cost of over £8,000, were opened last Friday. The 
buildings were designed by Mr. G. Gordon Hoskins, a local 
architect. 


THE new church of St. Bartholomew, Wycliffe Road, Lavender 
Hill, S.W. (Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, architect), was conse- 
crated on Tuesday by the Bishop of Rochester. The building 
has been erected at a cost of £8,500. 


Tue Barry Road Board School, Northampton, which has been 
erected at a cost of 424.396 from designs by Messrs. Law € 
Harris, of Sheep Street, Northampton, was opened recently. 
The school has accommodation for 1,370 children—420 boys, 
420 girls, and 530 infants. 


THE new Abergavenny Cottage Hospital, with accommoda- 
tion for nine beds, has been erected on a site near Bailey 
Park at a cost of £1,925, and was opened last week by Lord 
Tredegar. Messrs. J. D. Thomas & Son were the builders, 
and Mr. E. A. Johnson the architect, both of Abergavenny. 


A NEW Receiving House for Children and a Nurses. Home, 
Broad Street, Bloomsbury, W.C., were opened recently. The 
buildings, which have been erected by the Board of Guardians 
at a cost of £20,000, including the site, have been certified 
by the Local Government Board to accommodate 50 children. 


Sr. Jouw's Parish Church, Hoxton, N., was reopened on 
Tuesday by the Bishop of London. The edifice has been 
restored and decorated at a cost of £4,000 under the super- 
vision of Mr. C. W. Reeves, architect, 3. Gray's Inn Square, 
W.C., the decorators being Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Co., 
Limited, of Newman Street, W. 


AFTER extensive restoration, the 13th century church of St. 
Mary's. Eastry, near Dover, was last week re-opened. This 
church was erected in 1285, and was the third built on the 
same site. A thousand years ago Eastry was the capital of 
the Kings of Kent, and Thomas à Becket lay in hiding at 
. Eastry Court on his journey to France in 1164. 


A NEW Board School at Bordesley Green, near Birmingham 
(for 1,038 children), was opened on the 7th inst. by the Bishop 
of Coventry. The various rooms, opening from a spacious 
central hall, are admirably arranged, light, airy, and attrac- 
‚tive, and the total cost (including site) is estimated at about 
£,20,000, of which sum nearly £1,000 was spent on heating 
and ventilation. | 
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THE new Gladstone Memorial Library (St. Deiniols) at 
Hawarden, which has been erected at a cost of £10,000, was 
opened on the 7th inst by Lord Spencer. The building, 
which is of Gothic design, with mullioned windows, is faced 
with Helsby red sandstone, whilst the roof is covered with 
dark green Buttermere slates. The interior consists of two 
large libraries (one for divinity and the other for humanity), 
with galleries around and open timber roofs of oak, besides 
which there are studies for the Warden, etc. 


NEW Sunday schools at Walthamstow were recently opened 
for the trustees of the United Methodist Free Church. 
Accommodation has been provided for r,roo children, and 
the cost, exclusive of site, is about 43.500. The building has 
been erected by Messrs. Sands, Palmer 8 Co., of Waltham- 
stow, from designs by Mr. J. W. Dunford, Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. The heating arrangements were executed by 
Mr. E. E. Longsdon, of Rosebery Avenue, E.C. ; the fireproof 
staircases by Messrs. Macleod & Co., and the gas-fittings by 
Mr. Richardson, Walthamstow. 


ONE of the oldest chapels of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nexion in Liverpool was that in Mount Pleasant, which was 
built in 1790. It continued in use as a chapel until 1884, 
when, under the late Rev. Charles Garrett, it was altered, and 
became the head of a local mission, under the title of Central 
Hall, affording seat room for 780. It has now been decided 
to erect a large building, demolishing some adjoining pro- 
perty, containing a large hall capable of accommodating 2,300 
persons, with a smaller hall to hold 700 persons, the cost of 
the work being something like 40,000. 


SCHEMES are in hand for erecting a chapel for the Parish 
Council of St. Austell, at a cost of £4,000; another in the 
Royal Military Grounds, Woolwich, to cost £6,000; mumi- 
cipal buildings at St. Ives, Cornwall, to cost £,6,000 ; enlarge- 
ment of the Roman Catholic Church at Colchester, to provide 
increased accommodation for roo worshippers, at a cost of 
£7,000; a sub-station in Rotherhithe Street, S.E. (for the 
Fire Brigade Committee of the L.C.C.), to cost £9,525; and 
a town hall in Finchley Road for the Hampstead Borough 
Council, at an estimated cost of from £50,000 to £100,000. 


THE Glasgow Hippodrome, situated in Sauchiehall Street, 
was inaugurated last Friday. Its chief feature is a sinking 
arena, similar to that of the London Hippodrome. This ring, 
by an elaborate mechanical contrivance, can in one minute be 
converted into a huge lake of water. This is contained in a 


tank composed of steel boiler plates, which holds 100,000 


gallóns of. water, rests on a. framework of steel girders, and 
they in their turn are supported on dwarf concrete walls 
Inside the tank is fitted a rising and falling platform com 
structed of eight steel girders, on which a teak wooden floor 
islaid. This platform, on which the performances take place, 
is raised by a powerful hydraulic ram capable of lifting 60 
tons. Mr. James Miller, of Glasgow, was the architect. 


FOUNDATION or memorial stones of the following buildings 
have been laid recently :—Free library and technical schools 
Newton Abbot (cost, including site. £7,433), Mr. S. P. Tre 
vail, of Truro, architect, and Mr. H. G. Goss, Torquay, con 
tractor ; municipal buildings in Grange Road, Jarrow (to cost 
about £10,000) ; central police station, Alfred Gelder Street, 
Hull (Mr. Joseph Hirst, city architect); church at Eastney 
(in Early Énglish style, designed by Mr. J. T. Lee, of 26, 
Great James Street, London, W.C.), to accommodate 800 
worshippers and to cost £7,500; another at Dalton-in-Furness 
(St. Margaret's), to accommodate 6oo worshippers, and to cost 
about £4.000; a mission hall in All Saints’ Parish, Sheffield, 
to cost £1,500; Wesleyan chapel and Sunday school, Kenil- 
worth, designed in Late Gothic, to cost £2,300, including 
site; sanatorium in Delamere Forest, Cheshire, to accommo- 
date go consumptives, at a cost of £70,000 (Mr. W. C. 
Hardisty. 5. John Dalton Street, Manchester, architect) ; and ' 
a soldiers home at Bulford Camp, Salisbury Plain, to cost 
about £7,000. 
$$$  — መ” 


AN exhibition for lighting. heating, and smoke abatement at 

the Crystal Palace is to be held from 13th December to 17th 

January, under the patronage of the Smoke Abatement Society 

and the Acetylene Association. Full particulars may be hz 

on application to Mr. T. G. S. Hersey, Organising Commis 

TRR 53, Victoria Street, S.W., or General Manager, Crystal 
alace. 


// 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, OCT. 24, 1902. 


HE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH AROHITECTS.—The 
1 FINAL AND SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS will be held from the 1415 to the 
2157 NOVEMBER, 1902, inclusive. Appucations accompanied by Testi- 
monies of Study, &c., with necessary fees, must be sent in on or before 
the 25Tu OCTOBER, addressed to the under 


W. J. Lockz, Secretary R.LB.A. 
No. 9, Conduit-street, London, W. 


DEPTFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
| COMPETITION. 


HERE is often a great difference between the best possible 

result and the best result under adverse circumstances, 

and in this case the essential difficulties of the problem as 

presented to competitors has prevented any competitor pro- 
ducing a scheme without grave defects. ' 

The site is a confined one fronting on to the New Cross 
Road and shut in by buildings on three sides, the site being 
further cut up by the necessity of preserving a right of way 
along one side to buildings in the rear. A council chamber 
with an area of 2,000 feet was asked for, and though it was 
pointed out by several competitors that this and other rooms 
required were of unnecessary size, the point does not appear 
to have been even considered by the promoters or their 
adviser. In the same way the provision of lavatories on each 
floor no doubt hampered those competitors who tried to 
adhere to the letter of the conditions The “ replies to 
queries " may be said to have given the smallest possible quota 
of information in the greatest possible amount of space! If 
the object of a competition is to leave as many points as 
possible open to question the Deptford Corporation may con- 
gratulate themselves om having attained it; if, on the other 
hand, it is to present a clear and definite statement of well- 
considered needs they have been conspicuously unsuccessful. 

With these provisos it may be said that the first premiated 
design, that of Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, is 
worthy of its place. Round a central hall and staircase are 
grouped on the ground floor the four chief departments, the 
borough surveyor to the left of the entrance, the town clerk 
to the right, with the medical officer and borough accountant 
in rear, Above these latter on a mezzanine are the assembly 
room and members’ room and lavatories, and on the first floor 
the council chamber to the front and the three committee 
rooms in rear, with the retiring room and. anteroom at the 
sides. The plan is exceedingly compact and well arranged, 
but has serious defects, amongst which are the lighüng of the 
ground floor offices, many of them small rooms with a depth 
of 25 feet, being defective, and the areas for lighting purposes 


‘generally insufficient, while the council chamber is exceed- 


ingly badly proportioned, a large part of its area being useless 
for this reason. We suppose the desire to make the most cf 
it and stretch it right across the main front has somewhat 
misled the architects. The architectural treatment, with its 
columned range of lower windows, and more solid superstruc- 
ture and pedimented council chamber with fleche, is exceed- 
ingly picturesque, the sectional treatment is charming, and 
the whole design has character and emphasis But the ex- 
terior design suggests just what one would have expected to 
find some two hundred years ago as the chief civic structure 
in a small shipping town. That is not perhaps its chief 
recommendation for the Deptford of to-day. Messrs. Lan- 
chester, Stewart & Rickards never fail to be interesting in their 
work, and always reach a quality that commands attention; 
they must, therefore, expect a somewhat closer criticism than 
most. Now in this design they do not reach a theoretically high 
standpoint. The main divisions of the front are not happy, 
and the general result is not one of much dignity. The upper 


gabled portion in centre with the lantern over has a detached 


effect from the main front which is not pleasing, and its over- 
hanging roof smacks more of the country than the smoky 
town. The recessed windows on the ground storey do not 
promise the best results in lighting. as the apartments they 
light stretch a good way back from the street front. Speaking 
generally, the building is like a revival of old manners, and 
not a vigorous attempt to be modem in such a way that a 
comparatively small and economical building shall hold its 
Own as an important civic structure in competition with the 


enterprise in building which invades us on every‏ ل 
an‏ 
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It is somewhat difficult to see to what qualities the second 
premiated design, by Messrs. Russell & Mallows, or the third 
premiated design, by Mr. Arthur Gale, owe their position, as 
there are several better designs in the room, both from the 
point of view of planning and architectural treatment. It has 
sometimes been suggested that the selection of a weak second 
and third design gives a public body less opportunity to pass 
over the design placed first, but such a course is hardly fair 
to the man who is second or third in merit. 

Messrs. Russell & Mallows’ second premiated design, No. 
32, is irregularly laid out, with an entrance and staircase to 
one side and a front and back block separated by a narrow 
transverse area, into which offices are lighted. The length 
of corridors and halls is very great, and the latter badly 


lighted. The architectural treatment is somewhat heavy and 


uninteresting. | 

The third premiated design, by Mr. Arthur Gale, has even 
greater defects of lighting, offices being lighted from a 10-feet 
roadway, part of which is covered by the council chamber 
gallery, which projects over! The first floor is moderately 
well laid out, the council chamber being placed in rear. The 
elevational treatment is lacking in dignity. . 

Mr. A. Brunwell Thomas sends in an exceedingly fine 
architectural scheme, with a broad ball running from front to 
back, and communicating with a mezzanine gallery, off which 
are arranged staircases on either side leading to the first floor, 
which is well laid out, the council chamber, flanked by the 
members' and robing room, being in rear, and the committee 
rooms in front The office accommodation being arranged 
on three floors instead of two is not cramped and is well 
lighted. The chief defects of the scheme are its wasteful- 
ness and the duplication of the staircases leading to the first 
floor, which should be unnecessary in so small a building. 
The elevations show an imposing building with lofty tower 
and pedimented windows. 

Messrs. William Wallace & Gibson send an able design, 
amply and well lighted. The council chamber is in rear and 
the committee rooms in front, separated from one another by 
the ante-room, at one end of which is the principal staircase. 
The elevational treatment 15 broadly handled with a domed 
central feature with good architectural detail. 

Messrs. Butler Wilson & Oglesby send a carefully-worked 
out scheme, with some very good points, the architectural 
treatment being rococco in character. Mr. Thomas Davison 
sends in a well- planned scheme, with pleasing elevations. 
Messrs. Waddington, Son & Dunkerley send a good design, 
illustrated by an admirable set of drawings Messrs. Arm- 
strong & Wright, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, send a good plan. 
The elevations have a somewhat startling resemblance to those 
of the Colchester Town Hall! Messrs. Hall, Jones & Cum- 
mings send in one of the best plans submitted ; Messrs. Cox 
& Clapham, a good scheme, which is, however, a little 
cramped in plan. Messrs. Russell & Mallows' second scheme, 
No. 33. is ingenious, the council chamber being placed on 
the ground floor and top lighted. 

It may be said in conclusion that there has been an un- 
usually good response to this competition, and that the work 
submitted is of a higher standard than usual, and that the best 
design has been placed first, but all the designs submitted 
might have been better had greater care been displayed in 
formulating the conditions and considering the points raised 
by competitors. This is, we consider, a matter for regret. 


ze 1 0 TEES 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL AWARD. 


"N The Times of last Friday Messrs. Bodley and Shaw 

. replied to the letter of “A Layman” in regard to the 
Liverpool Cathedral award. They think that the fact of 
Messrs. Austin and Paley, who were in the category of those 
who took “no special trouble," being asked to prepare a 
design in the final competition disposes of the whole of “A 
Layman’s” letter. If this is so, it means that no other archi- 
tect who relied on the examples of his executed work was able 
to take a place in the front rank in this competition. We 
cannot think this would be the general opinion of the profes- 
sion, but, apart from that, we still think the reference in the 
award to those who had taken no special trouble was unfortu- 
nate and natural gave the impression that had the 
special trouble been taken the result might have been 
different. Messrs. Bodley and Shaw's further comments on 
two or three egregiously foolish contributions to the competi- 
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tion do not affect the question as to the several able designs 
and executed works also submitted. 


To THE EDITOR or The Times. 


SIR,—In your issue of the gth there appeared a letter, 
signed “ A Layman,” to the effect that the award we made in 
the above was not in accordance with the instructions of the 
committee—that we had, in fact, entirely misunderstood our 
instructions, and had “ proceeded on quite different lines." 
We are inclined to believe that we did not misunderstand 
them at all. We are the more inclined to this belief from the 
. fact of the committee having accepted our report in its en- 
tirety and from having refrained from adding the names of 


any other architects to our list—a power which they expressly 


reserved, and which they would have been fully justified in 
exercising had they desired to do so. 
curiously unfortunate (to say the least of it) in his statement 
that we difected our attention to those competitors who had 


prepared a special design, and that we gave little care to 
those who had taken what we described as “ absolutely no 


trouble." . He says we judged “the merits of the architects 
according to the amount of trouble they had taken in this 
particular competition." 

- The name that stands first in our list is that of architects 
who sent only old drawings. and who, therefore, must pass 


into the category of those who took “ no special trouble." But 


the work was well designed, and we accepted these old draw- 
So their authors 


ings as strong and decisive evidence of skill. 
are to be asked to prepare for the final competition a com- 
plete design for the cathedral. 
the whole of “A Layman's " letter. 

We wonder if the writer of the letter really saw and studied 
the drawings (there were about 1,200 of them) as carefully as 
we did, or if he is writing from mere hearsay. 

If ne had seen them we believe he would have been as much 


surprised at the contents of the portfolios as we were. One 
competitor sent a single plan, rather suggestive of the Albert 


Hall, the entire area being closely seated. In his report he 
said he had never built any buildings, and that he 
had been unable to prepare a design, as he had been 
ill. Another competitor submitted a large chalk drawing of 
a figure; a third, two photos of a brass lectern, and so on. 
There were many similar, and many designs equally little to 


the point. We do not for a moment suggest that a man who 


can draw the figure could not design a cathedral. but we think 
the committee would desire to have stronger "evidence of 


skill " in the direction of the work they required done. And 


when, for example, we placed the two photographs of the 
brass lectern in juxtaposition with r3 large and carefully 
matured drawings of a cathedral, showing fine architectural 
skill and great knowledge in every line, we contend that we 


were right in our view that these threw far more light on the 


question to be decided than the lectern በ10! 

When we examined the drawings the names and addresses 
of the competitors were, at our express desire, carefully con- 
cealed, so that we knew the designs by numbers only. 

The numbers in our report in no way indicate any order of 


merit. «They are simply in the rotation marked down as the | 


drawings were hung in the galleries. 
Your obedient servants, 
G. F. BoDLEy, R.A. 
R. Norman SHAW, R.A. 
FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.- No. 103. : 


SHOULD ST. MARK'S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT? 


e 


By THOS. MANLY DEANE, B.A., A.R.H.A. 


I SINCERELY hope the Campanile may be rebuilt. and 
exactly as it was before it fell in every respect. I 
think it would be unparalleled presumption to make anv 
alteratioa in the design. It was a world's monument. and 
the question cf usefulness is, in my opinion, beside the 
mark as compared with its monumental value. 

When rebuilt its newness may offend us that knew it as 
it had been, but in a generation or two the fact of its fall 
will have been forgotten, and it will be looked on as an 
ancient structure commemorative of the former glories of 
Venice. 

If it be rebuilt, I hope such barbarity as the introduction 
of iron girders or any other modern system of construction 
will be avoided. 


“A Layman" is 


We think this fact disposes of 


By HASTWELL GRAYSON, M.A. 


In my opinion the skyline of a city, and especially of a 
seaport, is of infinite importance: it creates the first and 
the last impressions on all who enter or leave. The larges 
landmark is bound by its very size to be its leading feature, 
and most of your Friends in Council agree that the fallen 
Campanile did appropriately and harmoniously fill a part 
in many views of Venice, and that there is now a void and 
a sense of incompleteness. 

I therefore think that a new Campanile should be built 
on the same spot, with the same plan, and to the same 
height: but I fail to see that there is any greater virtue in 
building a replica than there is copying the method of con- 
struction. A replica is but an apology for the original: it 
is a sham and a confession that we of the twentieth century 
have less faith in our ability than the men who went on, 
century after century, building up the old tower. 

For the reproduction craze there is an historical parallel. 
Henry of Navarre, during the wars by which he won his 
way to the throne of France, burnt and destroyed the 
Cathedral of Orleans. He afterwards, to prove the genuine- 
ness of his somewhat hasty conversion, entirely rebulit it. 
So there is to be seen in Orleans a seventeenth century 
Gothic Cathedral. The work was cleverly done. and only 
the practised eye, after close examination, can tell that the 
building is by three centuries newer than it pretends to be. 
But Orleans Cathedral is a failure: it is the work of a great 
king, but it is not the pride of the inhabitants; it was costly, 
but no visitors go to see it. And so it will be in Venice 
if thousands of pounds are spent on an anachronism and 
a poor one at that. Let us be thankful that there were no 
Reproductionists in England at the time when the great 


fire destroyed old St. Paul's. 


By WILLIAM HENMAN, F.R.I.B.A. 

The following is my reply to your request for an opinion 
on the rebuilding of St. Mark's Campanile. viz. :— 

The central tower of Ely fell. Old St. Paul's was bumt, 
and many another work of architectural importance has been 
destroyed, yet no such lost structure has been replaced as 
it previously existed. When it was thought necessary to 
repair the loss, fresh talent was employed, and the world 
is richer in the possession of new conceptions such as the 
lantern of Ely and the dome of St. Paul's. 

That is the unselfish spirit in which we should all hope 
Venice will replace the loss sustained by the fall of St. 
Mark's Campanile. 

There should be no hurry--let funds be collected. Study well 
the faults in design and construction of the old tower; give 
scope for imagination to work, and stimulate invention by 
suitable reward. In good time, intelligent thought will 
crvstallise, and when ¿he man, equal to evolving a suitable 
design, steps forth—ı sew structure may arise which for 
generations to come will be a record of the artistic and 
constructive capabilities of the age—something of 3 
interest added to the cost involved—and the memcry of the 
fallen tower will still be preserved. 


Bv F. G. HICKS, 
PRESIDENT OF THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 


As so many writers have said, “Venice without her Cam. 
panile would nct be Venice,” and for this reason, and 6 
make history. I should like to see it rebuilt in some ferm. 
What form that should assume is a question I scarce dare 
cxpress an opinion on, but it seems to me if an architect 
of tried and undoubted ability, and having the confidence 
of the public, and the world in general, be employed, he 
could scarcely help imparting some individuality into the 
restoration, and an exact replica would not be locked for, 
though I think the lines of the cld Campanile should be 
followed. Under any other conditions, I would nct allow 
in the new oae hair's breadth departure from the cld Cam- 
panile, if thot were possible. 


By TOHN HONEYMAN. 


My sympathies are with those who wish to see th» Cam- 
panile restored exactly as it was. The only intelligible 
reason for crecting it at all is that the City may look exactly 
as it did before the fall That, no doubt, is what the 
Venetians want, and I think the citizens of any other city 
suddenly deprived of its most distinguishing feature would 
wish the same. For example, if the dome of St. Pauls 
ccllapsed, is there a London citizen, or, shall I say, à 
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London architect, who would advise that the building 
should be roofed over at the wall-head, and nothing more 
done but the clearing away of the rubbish? Or, as an 
alternative, that the dome should be replaced by one with 
a different contour in the comparatively debased and 
trumpery style of the twentieth century? No. Regardless 
of its architecture altogether, we would insist on restoring 
the dome exactly as it was, so that London from the Thames 
and from a thousand points of vantage around might con- 
tinue to look the imperial city it is. Such monuments are 
handed down to our keeping, and if we fail to keep them, 
we are bound to replace them to the best of our ability— 
not to substitute something for them. 

While there is, then, a good “common-sense” reason for 
restoring the Campanile, there is no reason of any kind 
for erecting something different in its place. The only 
justification of such a course would be utility. If the Cam- 
panile had never existed, and there had suddenly arisen a 
demand for a bell-tower, or a clock-tower, or a view-tower, 
or a combination of these, then the modern architect might 
have been called upon to create a great artistic monument 
for future generations of citizens to use, admire, and cherish. 
But none of these conditions exist. The Campanile is not 
needed, except for the one purpose of filling the blank its 
fall has left. 


By F. C. PENROSE, M.A., F.S.A. 


1 consider that on every consideration the rebuilding of 
the Campanile is demanded, and that no avoidable altera- 
t:ons should be made in it except better mortar. 


Bv B. PRIESTLEY SHIRES, A.R.I.B.A. 


The twofold question you put to me as to whether on 
purely artistic and sentimental grounds the fallen Campanile 
should be restored, and if rebuilt, whether it should be a 
replica or a modern design, is one which could only be 
properly answered at considerably greater length than either 
your pages or my time, will allow. Briefly, however, we 
must recognise the Campanile is gone, and with its collapse 
there came to an end all those historic associations and 
treasured recollections with which the ancient pile was 
inextricably bound up. No new structure can inherit these. 
Even the reflected glory of the old tower would be wanting 
here. Surely the Venetians, with whom alone rests the 
question of rebuilding, must come to recognise the unwisdom 
of à proceeding from which even our utilitarian American 
cousins would shrink in horror. The Campanile, with its 
associations of past centuries, was an object of engrossiug 
interest, more, I should be inclined to say, from that fact 
and from its great height than for any special architectural 
feature. Of artistic beauty it had none. Why, then, repro- 
duce in replica a mere shaft, when all that made that tower 
valuable has disappeared for ever? I grant that from its 
situation, as being the most obviously outstanding feature 
in a landscape, the Campanile had undeniable pictorial 
value. But the same may be said of any giant tree, the 
fall of which leaves a. palpable void to the generation which 
knew it, and to that generation only. And so it is in respect 
to this Venetian tower, all the sentiment respecting which, 
as Mr. Charles Lynam has already pointed out, will expire 
with the present generation. 

On these grounds I consider it would be in the sense of 
an outrage to exactly reproduce the tower. A new mass 
of brick, no matter how much it resembled its predecessor, 
could be nothing else than a twentieth century erection, and 
would have little or no interest for any one of the many 
thousands of visitors who annually proceed to Venice to 
study the centuries old architectural beauties. Any substi- 
tute for the old tower would be likely to be more appreciated 
in proportion as it had less the appearance of an imitation 
of the Campanile. If it is necessary to build a new tower, 
then the design should be a modern one, but not such as 
would clash with the present surroundings. The Venetian 
architects are admitted to be men of true artistic feeling. 
They may surely be trusted to design a successor to the 
Campanile which would be a source of gratification to future 
generations. 


¿Y YA mn 
Tue Builders’ Benevolent Institution election of pensioners 


will be held in December at 31 and 32, Bedford Street, W.C., 
where applications must be received by the 27th inst. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


Bv T. RAFFLES DAVISON. 


有 I do not pretend to hold a brief for the art of 

perspective drawing and entertain little belief in the 
benefit of either written or spoken argument, it might appear, 
if nothing were said on the other side, that the views set forth 
by Messrs. Ricardo, Norman Shaw, Belcher, and Blomfield, in 
regard to the value of a. pictorial treatment of architecture, 
are unanswerable. A discussion of architecture and the 
Royal Academy initiated by the above distinguished gentle- 
men leads all to one conclusion, namely, that the less archi- 
tecture is illustrated with any attempt to pictorial effect the 
better for the architect: it will save him trouble, expense, 
and disappointment. As all these gentlemen can draw well, 
and as Mr. Shaw has given pleasure and instruction to thou- 
sands in the profession by his beautiful drawings, the argu- 
ment is perhaps all the more striking. 

The subject of architecture and the Royal Academy has 
during all my experience been a somewhat bitter one, and I 
have always found it a recurring matter of complaint that 
excellent subjects are continually rejected, and that gentlemen 
who have really earned the entrée to the exhibition by the 


- quality of their work have constantly had that work rejected. 


So much is this the case that I verily believe in some years 
an exhibition of the rejected subjects would be almost as good 
a show as the one provided at Burlington House. In view 
of this, what are we to think of the following statement by 
Mr. Shaw: “ No one suggests that through incompetence or 
carelessness good designs are rejected and bad ones placed 
on the walls." We rub our eyes as we read this, and wonder 
if Mr. Shaw has really been amongst us for many years past. 
He goes on to say: “ Were this to occur we should be certain 
to hear of it.” In what refined seclusion do Royal Academi- 
cians live then? Do they know the meaning of words? Or 
do they—alas! that we should have to suggest it—do they 
never read the professional journals? Or, to put it differently, 
has " their attention never been called" to criticism of this 
kind? It has abounded in plenty, and might perhaps have 
abounded still further had it not been such a recurring and 
monotonous subject ! | 

Mr. Shaw's suggested remedy for the " intelligent visitor " is 
that he should have provided for him some highly technical 
geometrical drawings, and when he says “ ycur gallery does 
not interest us" architects will have the thrilling delight of 
replying : “ Possibly not—it may be too technical for vou ; but 
it contains very good work of much of whic* we are justly 
proud." The “ intelligent visitor" will then say to himself: 
“ I must try to learn, and possibly when I understand it better, 
I, too, may come to see more in it” | 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo makes a really excellent suggestion 
that there should be a winter exhibition for architectural 
drawings, to run concurrently with the * Old Masters," and to 
admit models and photographs, working drawings and details. 
He is right when he says it would give a wealth of exhaustive 
information. It would not exhaust the architect, but it would 
pretty soon tire out the public. And this brings us to the point. 
Do we by an architectural exhibition hope to interest the 
public mainly or only ourselves? In the usual R.A. exhibition 
we are doubtless hoping to interest the public to some extent, 
whilst, after making full deduction for all the shortcomings 
and disappointments of the gallery, there is no doubt the pro- 


fession has been for many years interested and instructed by 


the annual show of architecture at the Academy. | 

The discussion we refer to abounds in some well-known 
facts, as thus we are told “ the building itself is the only true 
representation.” We are also informed that “ geometrical 
drawings are far from being conclusive and adequate repre- 
sentations of the building!” “ They are the tools by which 
an architect works”; “ experience is necessary to obtain the 
desired effects.” But the whole gist of the argument seems 
to be that it is very difficult to interest the public in archi- 
tecture, and, therefore, let us be more technical and abstruse 
still, except for that "intelligent visitor" who is going to 
"try and learn." 

How an accomplished architect can possibly combat the 
fact that a building is best understood in perspective both by 
professional and layman, it is hard to understand. You never 
get the correct skyline of a building, its effect of mass, its 
projections, values of mouldings and detail, etc., until tt is 
shown in perspective. I have often seen a building altered 
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in perspective because of the knowledge gained by the per- 
spective, and also many buildings which would have been 
much better designed had they been studied in perspective. 
Even if badly coloured or shaded the perspective is a truer 
education than the elevation. The fact is, I venture to sug- 
gest, that the gentlemen engaged in the discussion, to whom 
the profession owes the greatest obligation fór the intellectual 
advance they have given it, are out in their perspective. "They 
are not broad enough, or generous enough in their outlook. 
They are quite right to treat the public somewhat cavalierly 
perhaps, and not care overmuch what the public think about 
their art. But the art of correct perspective drawing is not 
only a beautiful but a highly useful adjunct to architecture ; 
and, knowing as I do so many professional men, I could appeal 
with confidence to most of them to support my view from 
their own experience. ]t is of the minutest possible import- 
ance what becomes of the ambition or aims of mere profes- 
sional draughtsmen, but if they can do anything to help for- 
ward the splendid art of architecture, their efforts rather than 
being written down should be encouraged. I gladly lean to 
the belief that this suggested talk about the disconnection 
between architecture and its illustration is only a passing 
phase in the evolution of things. 


senena gare رتست‎ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


THERE has been a good deal of opposition to the Adelphi 
site for the London County Council offices, both on the 
ground of its cost and general unsuitability, not, however, 
because of any reverence for the Adam's work it would des- 
troy—which would be too much to expect even from archi- 
tects. As the voting on Wednesday was equal both for and 
against it, we may now assume the County Council cannot 
hope for an Embankment frontage for their new hall. 


THE trustees of the Manchester Royal Infirmary have finally 
decided not to rebuild the hospital on the Piccadilly site, but 
to seek a new site in Stanley Grove or elsewhere. 


1ፕ will be remembered we published the other week Messrs. 
Jas. Salmon & Son's able design for the Ayr Board School. 
An echo of the competition is now heard in the form of a 
heated discussion on Wednesday as to the accepted design 
by Mr. John Arthur, of Glasgow. Some time ago the Board, 
by a bare majority, accepted, subject to the approval of 
the Education Department, the plans submitted by Mr. John 
Arthur, Glasgow. On these plans being submitted to the 
Department, certain defects in the plans were pointed out, 
and the Board asked Mr. Arthur to give effect to the 
Department's recommendations within the lines of measure- 
ment of his original plan. Mr. Arthur reported that he had 
not been able to carry out the recommendations in the pre- 
sent measurements, but he sent an amended plan giving effect 
to the Departments recommendations at an estimated 
additional cost of £420. The Chairman moved that the 
Board reject Mr. Arthurs plans on the ground that they 
did not conform to the requirements of the Board, and that 
the plan which had been placed second—that of Mr. John 
Eaglesham, Ayr—be sent to the Department for their 
approval. Mr. Morrison seconded the motion. Mr. Hunter 
moved as an amendment that the clerk be instructed to 
forward Mr. Arthur's amended plan to the Department for 
approval. Mr. Connell seconded. On a vote the motion 
was carried by five votes to four. The members of the 
Board voting in the minority entered their dissent against the 
finding of the Board. | 


Tue Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Society have been awarded 
special honours at the Turin International Exhibition of 
Decorative Art. By unanimous vote of the International jury 
a special diploma of honour was given to the society. Their 
next exhibition of decorative design and handicraft in London 
will be held at the New Gallery and will open in the middle 
of January. Owing to the limits of space the works shown 
will be those of artists and craftsmen of the United Kingdom. 
The receiving days will be the last three days cf December. 

As the Mansion House Fund for the Victoria Memorial has 
now risen well above £200,000, and more money is due 
from the Colonies, it seems likely that Mr. Aston Webb's 
great scheme should soon be well on the way, including 


Mr. Breck's gieat group of sculpture in front of Buckingham 
Palace, and also some part at least of the architectural 
treatment of the Mall. 

Tur following timely and sensible suggestion has appeared: 
Before Newgate Prison be pulled down, could not the public 
be permitted to view this historic building? I would suggest 
that for a few days before the work of demolition com- 
mences, an opportunity of inspection be afforded on pay- 
ment of rs. ; the proceeds to be devoted to the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. 


ANOTHER new theatre entered the first stage of its existence 
on Wednesday, when the Mayor of Chelsea, Major Woods, 
laid the foundation stone of the Chelsea Theatre of Varieties 
on a site in the King's Road nearly opposite the Town Hall. 
The theatre, which is being built by Mr. C. F. Kearley from 
the designs of Messrs Wylson & Long. will be opened at 
Easter. It has a frontage of 106 ft. in the main road, and 
a depth of 150 ft. The front has been designed in a free 
Renaissance style, and the elevation is 66 ft. to the parapet, 
above which a central dome rises to a further height of 
32 ft. The auditorium is 64 ft. wide, and the height from 
the pit floor to the ceiling is 46 ft. The dimensions of the 
stage are 8o ft. by 3፤ ft, and the proscenium opening 


. measures 3o ft. 


IN reference to a paragraph on page 286 ante dealing with 
the re-opening of St. John's Church, Hoxton, we wrongly 
stated Mr. C. W. Reeves as the architect, instead of Mr. J. A 
Reeve, of 20, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Mr. B. T. BarsFORD, of High Holborn, announces that a 
book entitled " Facts on Fire Prevention," edited by Mr. 
Edwin O. Sachs, and embodying results of investigations with 
fire-resisting materials by the Fire Prevention Committee, vill 
be issued towards the end of this month. The book, which 
forms two volumes of 220 pages each, profusely illustrated 
from photographs and drawings, deals with floor construction, 
partition construction, ceilings, window and door protection, 
all subjects of considerable immediate importance, both in 
respect to the practice of building in London, and the various 
proposed amendments in the Building Act and Factory Regu- 
lations. The volumes contain facts only, as distinct from 
views and criticisms, and the book is intended as a standard 
work of reference. 


AT the executive meeting of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee on 15th October, the announcement was made that the 
Committee's preliminary arrangements for the International 
Fire Exhibition had been completed and the general pro- 
gramme finally decided upon. An advisory council, repre: 
sentative of the great technical and fire interests and. headed 
by the president of the Royal Society and presidents of the 
lcading scientific institutions, has now been duly constituted, 
and the various working sub-committees are in course of fer- 
mation. The hearty co-operation of the Duke of Marl 
borough, K.G., president, and the leading members of the 
National Fire Brigades Union, the officials of the Private Fire 
Brigades Association and St. John Ambulance Association 
has been assured, whilst the various Continental fire authori- 
ties have promised active assistance. The preliminary work 
for the Fire Congress to be held next year at the time of the 
exhibition has also now been started under the direction of 
Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, chairman of the Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee. A number of most important questions will. be dis 
cussed at this conference, at which the leading authorities of 
all countries will be represented. The exhibition will have 
the advantage of eminently interesting exhibits in the way of 
modern constructional and engineering work and the latest 
fire appliances, as also in the form of paintings, engravings 
and historical relics, so that the subject of fire protection, 
which is of so much interest to the metropolis of late, will be 
most exhaustively treated in every way. 


一 一 全 和 一 一 


Tue Lancaster Town Council on Wednesday decided to 
proceed with the erection of a covered vegetable market at 
a total cost of £15,000, 


THE, Ogmore and Garw Urban District Council has received 
the sanction of the Local Government Board to borrow 


‚462.506 to carry out the sewerage scheme adopted by the 


Council. 


."- - 
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COMPETITIONS. 


T is not often as yet that we find competition conditions 
all they should be. Take. for instance, the Eccles working 
class dwellings competition. To begin with, there is a 
good deal of financial consideration to be faced. In the 
statement of cost and description there is to be stated 
separately the cost of making the proposed new streets 
according to the requirements of the Corporation: this 
appears surveyors work pure and simple. Then in estimat- 
ing the return on the outlay, regard must be had to the 
repayment of borrowed capital, the principal and interest 
being taken at 376 per cent. on land and 5% pet cent. on 
buildings. By way of return for all the labour of com- 
petitors the Corporation will have to face the tremendous 
outlay of £45 given outright for the second and third pre- 
miated designs. But this is not so much of a gift when we 
read further that all the premiated designs will become “ the 
absolute property of the Corporation." The first premium 
of £50 merges in the commission, so need hardly be con- 
sidered. One wonders who suggests such mean conditions 
as these for professional labour. If there is a chance that 
the second and third premiated designs are likely to be 
valuable, the Corporation ought to arrange for the buying 
of them, not the faking of them for the paltry return of a 
man's subscription to his club! 


Bur the worst feature of all is the fixing of the architect's 
fee at 3 per cent. on the original contract price of the 
dwellings. This, of course, debars any architect of position 
from competing, as it is well enough known that 5 per cent. 
does not pay an architect except in large and simple work. 
Even, then, if it does pay him, is there any harm in that? 
Is a professional man to be debarred from the fair reward 
of his years of labour and preparation for his work? If 
an architect's recognised commission were 134 per cent., 
we verily believe the public would try to barter for it at 
1144! The commercial spirit is truly well to the fore, every- 
where! l 


ThE valuation of professional work is often fairly accurate | 


when it is assessed in actions at law, but the public get their 
revenge for this when they can assess it for themselves! For 
proof of this the following will serve. The St. Helen's Cor- 
poration invite competitive designs for the laying-out of 
Sutton Park, the premiums offered being £10 and £5. Par- 
ticulars may be had free and plan of ground on payment of 
18. from the Borough Engineer. The date for sending in is 
25th November. 


THE Ashton-in-Makerfield Urban District Council are pre- 
pared to consider plans, report, and estimate of cost for the 
enlargement of their infectious diseases hospital. The archi- 
tect whose plans are accepted is to carry out the work at the 
usual professional charges. Full particulars may be obtained 
from Mr. T. Burgess, at the Council offices. The date for 
sending in plans is 31st December. 


THE limited competition for a new school in Northcote Road, 
Gravesend, to accommodate 1,000 children, has resulted in 
the assessor (Mr. G. E. Bond, of Rochester) placing design 
No. 3, which proved to be that of Mr. J. J. Robson, of Suffolk 
House, E.C., and Gravesend, first. It has been decided to 
exhibit the competitive designs in the Town Hall. 


me go 
THE ANCIENT HOSPITAL CHAPEL OF ST. 


MARY MAGDALENE, 
STAMMERGATE, RIPON, YORKS. 


Bv B. PRIESTLEY SHIRES, A.R.I.B.A. (PLYMOUTH). 


I WAS indeed sorry to hear through a note in the British 

Architect of. 13th. September last that this unique little 
structure, founded, we are told, by Archbishop Thurston. in 
the 12th century, and was being handled so roughly, and this 
compelled me to look over my old portfolios for a complete 
survey of the structure I made many years ago, when the 
screen was in position, and all the other parts fairly well 
looked after. The drawings herewith show what the build- 
ing was in 1875. Internally, it measures 17 ft. 10 in. by 
47 ft. 1o in., and 18 ft. 7 in. from ground to top of parapet. 
Rising above a massive characteristic buttress im the centre 


و 
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of the western front is a very interesting bell gable, and on 
reference to the detail of the south doorway several 
reminiscences of Norman ornament are seen on the semi- 
headed Norman arch, including the “ nail head " and billet, 
moulded label. and the zigzag ornament on the arch, with 
old Norman abacus and cushion cap under, subsequently 
filled in with later jambs and arch. 'The west gable has 
but one window—Early English trefoiled, and of very long 
proportions, the east window is perpendicular, of four lights 
subdivided and trefoiled at the head. But the chief thing 
deserving notice in this valuable chapel is the old stone 


.altar, which is approached by two steps. The surface before 


the altar is àdorned with a tesselated coloured pavement in 
red, white, grey, and black, the centre circle being of a 


more elaborate pattern than the rest. The altar has four - 
crosses of dedication very plainly indented at the four 


corners, the centre one is partly obliterated. The stone 
altar is 6 ft. 7 in. long. 3 ft. broad, and 2 ft. 8 in. high, 
supported on three rough piers. There is also a small 
piscina under a three-cusped arch with the orifice at the 
back. There are also corbels, one on each side of the 
altar, and one on the north wall, all plain. There is an 


-old altar stone with the five crosses plainly to be distin- 


guished let into the floor under the south chancel wall. 
The position of which is delineated on the plan. How this came 
there is a question. “ According to Parker, it is stated that 
during the year 1889 the old iron-bound chest, the sham 
bell of wood, and the screen that extended across the body 
of the chapel, which for many generations have been asso- 


.ciated with this venerable pile, were detached and removed 


therefrom ; the screen was last seen under the north-western 
tower of the Cathedral.” But it is to be hoped that all 


these relics will be reinstated in their proper places, and 


looked after and cared for more in the future than in tha 
past. 
— — 9-94 ———————— 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL: ACADEMY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


Sig, —I happen just to be one of those individuals whose 
existence, I notice, is constantly being doubted by the 


. Architectural Press—doubted with much lamentation. I am 


a member of the general public whose daily occupation is 
quite unconnected with architecture in any way, yet I take 
a keen relish in architecture—a relish quite as keen as I do 


‚in music and the drama. I am never tired of walking about 


enjoying the quest for fine bits of building. I read the 
British Architect. every week with genuine pleasure, and, 
once a month, the Architectural Review. 

I notice that both these organs have, as a standing subject 
of complaint, the conduct of the Royal Academy towards 
Architecture, and the extraordinary difference in merit between 
the various designs selected annually for the honour of 
hanging within that sacred edifice which we are told stands, 
or ought to stand. as our infallible guide in all art matters. 

I can assure the profession that the class to which I 
belong is more numerous than they credit in their des- 
pondency ; and that on this subject of the Roval Academy's 
treatment of Architecture we are by no means indifferent. 
Furthermore, I venture to say that, if there could be some 
way of submitting us to an intellectual examination, a sur- 
prisingly large number of us would be found to possess 
considerable education and soundness as critics of what con- 
stitutes good architecture. 

Because à man cannot design, that fact does not necessitate 
his being incapable of telling a fine design when he sees it. 
If it were otherwise, what would become of many known 
Professors of Architecture occupying important " chairs " in 
Universities and Polytechnics, and other high places? Also, 
many brilliant writers on Arts and Crafts whose statements 
and opinions are much quoted with great respect? I do 
not know if Ruskin ever designed anything himself. If so. 
I have never seen it. 1 have seen his drawings and water- 
colours of buildings, and these are exquisite, but thev run 
on the lines of glorified photography solely. I have, how- 
ever. seen an autograph architectural design perpetrated bv 
an architectural professor and a writer and speaker of high 
distinction, which suggested the work of a candidate for an 
asylum. Its style was humorously raw. and its construction 
was idiotic. It did not require an architect to tell me that. 

What has finally led me to venture to address you—I, 
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an outsider, and mere member of the public—is to draw 
your attention to an article by R. Norman Shaw, R.A., in 
the current number of the Architectural an to Ada 
a suggestion to you upon it. In the course of this ar icle, 
bur ae on the او صظ‎ topic of how the R.A. authorities 
proceed in their selections, he defends their actions bravely, 
and adds: “No one suggests that, through incompetence or 
carelessness, good designs are rejected and bad ones placed 
on the walls. Were this to occur we should be certain to 
hear of it, and my experience goes to prove that this rarely, 
if ever, happens.” Is this meant for gentle irony? Because, 
if not, how is it to be accounted for? ۱ ۱ 

I would propose that you make the following experimental 
proposition, which might materially help to clear up this 
question as to which side is right—the R.A. or the rejected 
Geniuses ? EN 

We all know the French idea to have a gallery open free 
to all pictures refused by the gods of the Salon. Instead 
of that in this cáse, why not, Sir, undertake to publish 
every architectural drawing of the year, refused by the R.A., 
and leave the public to judge for themselves? It may be 
answered that your only response will be the rubbish of 
raw men proud of their ignorance, and that the really good 
ones will, from diffidence, hide their disappointment by not 
sending you theirs, and thus the whole purport of the 
endeavour will be nullified. But let the good ones be urged 
to have the courage of their convictions, and play the many 
for the benefit of the general cause. Remembering that, in 
France, though many in “The Gallery of Refused” were 
laughed at, some had their rights loyally recognised in the 
end thereby. 

AN AMATEUR LOVER OF ARCHITECTURE. 


The article referred to by our cortespondent is one of 
an interesting series being published in our contemporary 
on this vexed question. In the same number, also, Mr. 
Halsey Ricardo, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A, and Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield ably join in the debate. 

With regard to the suggestion that we institute a “ Gallery 
of Refusals,” we may mention that we have from time to 
ume published some very able designs which were declined 
by the R.A., although the fact was not mentioned.—Ep., 
British Architect. — 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL COMPETITION. 


them, they might well have thrown up the sponge. It would 
seem as though every individual commentator relied simply 
and solely upon his own views of every step in the scheme, 


I$ enccuragement from the outside, at least as concerns the 
motives which bear the weight cf self-imposed burdens. The 


Thea as to the report of the architectural assessors. The 


س خسف 


church for the city of Liverpool w 


era? Isit not to be hoped that the man to be so distinguished 
will live on his job? This was the case with an የከ 

who had the restoration of an ancient Cathe eed 
him, and (if the writer may Say so) the result 
course taken, Perhaps to aged men in th 
might be irksome, but to younger men it 
b all events with best wishes to everyone v 
= d ag art instincts in this endeavour 


Yours truly, 
C. Lynam. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HOSPITAL CHAPEL, RIPON. 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY B. PRIESTLEY SHIRES, ARIBA. 
See article in this issue by Mr. Shires. 


HOUSE AT HASTE HILL, NEAR PINNER, FOR 
J. R. COOPER, ESQ., J.P. 


HALL, COOPER AND DAVIS, ARCHITECTS. 
BI, 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


A! the weekly meeting, held 14th October, at the County 

Hall, Spring Gardens, the Chairman, Sir .ل‎ McDougall, 
presiding, the Special Committee on New Offices submitted 
their report recommending the Council to seek Parliamentary 
powers for the acquisition of a site in the Adelphi for the 
erection of a new county hall. The details of the scheme 
have already been published in the Times. The area pro- 
posed to be acquired is 3.35 acres, and its estimated cost is 
4,900,000. 

Mr. Fletcher, Chairman of the Committee, in moving the 
reception of the report, said that the Committee had now 
been considering the matter for 212 years The question 
had been before the electors at the last election. The 
present hall was never considered their permanent home. 
Taking into consideration the beautiful buildings provided 
by other public authorities in London, he asked why a body 
like the London County Council should hesitate in providing 
a proper and adequate home for itself. Dealing with the 
proposed site, he said that the real question was as to its 
adequacy. It was very central and accessible, and in pur- 
chasing it they would get the best value for their money. 
The amount proposed to be paid on the estimated value was 
Just half the cost of a similar area in Spring Gardens and 
Cockspur Street. There was really no very strong opposition 
to the scheme. He contended that if the Council was going 
to build its own home it should be on its own freehold. 
The site was also capable of extension if necessary. 

The report was received. 

On the recommendation that the standing orders of tha 
Council dealing with applications to Parliament should be 
suspended in order to allow the proposal to be considered, 

Mr. Hubbard denied that there was any urgency in the 
matter and said no reason had been disclosed for suspending 
the standing orders. The Council was now paying about 
£20,000 a year in rent for its office. The proposed Adelphi 
site would cost them £44,000 and there would be another 
£540,000 a year for the building. He asked where the 
justification was for the Council to spend £80,000 a year 
when £20,000 would suffice. 

Colonel Rotton complained that the Council had not been 
fairly treated in this matter. They were now at the last 
moment driven into the corner and given no opportunity of 
considering other sites. They had lost the opportunity of 
acquiring the Westminster Aquarium site, which could have 
been secured for half the sum now required. They could, 
too, have obtained it without the necessity of going to Parlia- 
ment, and in every way it was a more suitable site than the 
one now proposed. The price of the Adelphi site was far 
too costly for the advantages to be gained. 

Dr. Longstaff said that by suspending the standing orders 
they did not commit themselves to this particular scheme. 
It would only enable the matter to be discussed. 

On a show of hands the suspension of the standing orders 
was carried by 60 votes to ten. 

Dr. Cooper then moved, as an amendment to the main 
recommendation of the Committee :—“ That in view of the 
heavy rates now being levied in all the eastern and southern 
metropolitan boroughs, it is inadvisable to apply to P ren 
ment for sanction to raise the large sums of money whic 
the adoption of this scheme must necessitate until Parlia- 
ment has given to London some new source or sources : 
income." He argued that the proposed scheme سن‎ 
useless without the widening of the Strand, the cost of 0 
should be added to the scheme. It was altogether a dn 
site and he was surprised that anyone should suggest thà 
the Council should spend £1,000,000, and perhaps 
4,2.900,000, on a building to be overshadowed by such 4 
hideous monstrosity as Charing Cross Station. Rates ba 
ve igh, as much as gs. and 10s. in the pound in som 
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districts in the East and South of London; Imperial taxa- 
tion was also abnormally high, trade was not in a very 
prosperous condition, and the Council should hesitate to 
suggest that this was an opportune time for bringing forward 
proposals for a largely increased charge on the rates. He 
could, however, see no reason why they should not provide 
a modest building on some of the land which they had at 
their disposal in connection with the Holborn to Strand 
scheme. 

Mr. Austin seconded the amendment, and contended that, 
in view of the present commitments of the Council on 
capital account, the present was an inopportune time for 
them to sanction any further schemes involving large capital 
expenditure. When they had a Government that would 
pass a measure for the taxation of ground values in London, 
then would be the time for the Council to build a palace 
for itself. He had been informed that the Council's rate 
for next year would be increased by 13501. or 2d. in the 
pound. 

Mr. Piggott supported the scheme, and said they could 
hardly expect to provide more ample and convenient accom- 
modation at the same rental they were now paying. Re- 
ferring to the distribution of the Council's offices in different 
parts, he said there was no country or city in the world 
that would attempt to carry on its business under the com 
ditions which now obtained in regard to the Council's staff. 
To make their present offices tenantable they had spent 
over £25,000. No site could be more central than the pro- 
posed one at the Adelphi, facing the Embankment. He 
could not imagine a more suitable site for light, air, or 
accessibility. When they had acquired the site they would 
find that they already had about three acres of garden under 
their own control right in front of them. 

Mr. A. Smith said he had never heard during the last 
election any objection expressed by the ratepayers to the 
Council providing itself with proper and adequate accom- 
modation. They should not be frightened by the question 
of the present commitments of the Council, for a great deal 
of the money voted was for remunerative purposes He, 
however, thought they might well consider whether the pre- 
sent scheme was not too costly. He hardly thought it was 
an investment which could be justified before the people of 
London. With great reluctance he found himself unable 
to support the present proposal. 

Lord Welby (Chairman of the Finance Committee) pointed 
out that in the year 1904-5, when the first charges under 
this scheme,.if passed, would have to be met, the charges 
for the Holborn to Strand scheme would have reached their 
maximum, as well as those for the electrification of the 
tramways, and there would be a largely increased charge 
on the rates for the first, whilst the income from the trams 
would probably almost disappear. In view, therefore, of 
these facts, he urged delay, and declared that it would not 
be prudent or sound finance, and would be dangerous to 
real Progressive policy if they hurried on this scheme for 
a new county hall, which would involve an undue charge 
on the year 1904-5. 

Mr. Elliott thought the Councils present buildings 
sufficed, and that it was unnecessary for all the staff to be 
under one roof. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., was in favour of the scheme, and said 
that owing to the prevarication of the Council many 
possible sites were passing out of their hands. The Adelphi 
site was very accessible and central, and would complete 
the link of national, social, and municipal buildings for 
which the Embankment was so well suited. He did not 
want an hótel de ville, but he wanted a solid, dignified build- 
ing that Londoners could regard as their own, and in which 
their representatives could properly do their work. They 
should stand to their guns, dismiss the idle fears of Lord 
Welby and Mr. Torrance, and vote for this scheme, and 
if they did, the people of London would be quite willing 
to bear the rate demanded. 

Lord Carrington said he should vote for the amendment, 
although he did not exactly agree with its wording, for it 
showed a tendency to strain at the municipal gnat while 
willing to swallow the Imperial camel. 

Dr. Longstaff regarded the debate as most disappointing. 
This was a magnificent site, commanding quietude for Com- 
mittee business, available at an exceedingly reasonable 
price, and were such an opportunity allowed to pass, it 
might never occur again. The freeholder of a large portion 
of the site had behaved with great courtesy to the Council. 

The Council divided— 


For the amendment is is ... 9 
Against... ۳ ids 78 
Majority against... Gs ... 一 4 
On the motion of Colonel Rotton, the debate was 
adjourned. 


When the Council met on Wednesday, after the Finance 
Committee's report had been run through without discussion, 
the debate on the new hall and offices scheme was resumed. 
Mr. Fletchers special committee recommended the purchase 
of a site in the Adelphi at a cost of £900,000. The discus- 
sion began on an amendment, moved by Mr. Beachcroft, to 
the effect that, in view of the costly undertaking now being 
carried out by the Council, the recommendation be referred 
back to the committee for reconsideration. Mr. Beachcroft 
was so much opposed to the scheme that he became almost 
incoherent. He said it had been left to the Moderate party 
to pull the chestnuts out of the fire, for Mr. Cornwall had 
failed to smother this stupendous baby before it saw daylight. 
Mr. A. T. Williams said that many councillors wanted a 
palatial building where they could, surrounded by every 
luxury, dally with petticoats and ping-pong. Mr. Williams 
said that in ten years' time the staff of the Council would have 
grown so much when it had become the water authority and 
the port authority, that it would be impossible to house them 
all in one building. After Mr. Fletcher, the chairman of the 
Special Committee, had replied, a division was challenged, 
and there were 68 against the amendment and 43 in favour 
of it. 

Mr. Cohen moved a further amendment, asking the com- 
mittee to consider a proposal for a site on the south side of 
the Thames, at the corner of Westminster Bridge, which, he 
said, could be obtained at a cost of £650,000, and was about 
five and a half acres in extent. This would be a much cheaper 
scheme than that of the Adelphi, and would admit of much 


finer architectural treatment. Captain Swinton seconded . 


Mr. Cohen's amendment. Mr. Straus strongly opposed this 
scheme, on the ground that it was only put forward as a red 
herring to draw off attention from the Adelphi site. Mr. 
Emden followed in the same strain, and Mr. Cohen's amend- 
ment was rejected by a very large majority, only ten members 
supporting it. Then came a further proposal from Gaskell, 
in the form of a rider to the recommendation of the committee 
empowering the Council to hold over the development of the 
site until such time, not exceeding ten years, as it may deter- 
mine. Mr. Stuart Sankey seconded this, but Mr. Beachcroft 
strongly opposed it, for the reason that it was only a straw for 
drowning people to catch at. The rider was rejected by an 
overwhelming majority, and then a vote was taken on the 
main recommendation of the Sites Committee's report, which 
ran as follows :— | | 

“That the Council do apply to Parliament for power to 
acquire compulsorily, for the purposes of new offices, the pro- 
perties bounded on the north by William Street, the Tivoli 
Music Hall, and Adam Street, on the south by the Embank- 
ment Gardens, on the east by the Hotel Cecil, and on the 
west by York Buildings." 

A division was challenged, and finally the chairman 
announced the figures :—For the recommendation, 50 ; against, 


50. 


Mr. Alfred L. Cohen has addressed a letter to his 
colleagues on the London County Council concerning their 
proposal to expend £900,000 on the acquisition of Adelphi 
Terrace as a site and another 41,000,000 on the erection 
of buildings thereon for a county hall and adjacent offices. 
The building of a county hall, he says, will take years, and 
will cost millions, and he proposes an amendment. Is it 
really essential, he asks, to concentrate every department 
of the Council on one spot? "There may be certain advan- 
tages in so doing, but these advantages are counterbalanced 
by the enormous cost. Perhaps the most practical solution 
of the difficulty is for the Committee to decide what depart- 
ments should remain at Spring Gardens, and what should 
go to a less costly quarter, and the Committees controlling 
the various departments could meet in the houses where 
their officials are at work, and on spots less costly than 
the Adelphi. Mr. Cohen desires to remind the Council that 
its present debt amounts to 552.749.682 11s. sd., and that 
its capital commitments amounted in March last to 
218,207,000, so giving a total of £70,956,682 115. sd. 
Further, is it wise to add to this enormous debt a sum 
of £900,000 in the acquisition alone of a site on land in 
à back street, and on which a building eight storeys high is 
to be erected, which would accommodate only 850 officials, 
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while the present staff is already 897? If, however, the 
Council should determine to abandon its present building 
and build a new one, Mr. Cohen points out that, though 
the cost of the Adelphi site 15 stated to compare favourably 
with the other sites which have been considered, it com- 
pares unfavourably with at least one site that does not seem 
to have'been considered, but is available and more accessible. 
If the Council go south of the Thames there is a site avail- 
able cast of Westminster Bridge, between the Westminster 
Bridge Road and the works depót, which, in the opinion of 
the valuer, could be purchased, including compensation, for 
£650,000, and contains an area of 4.1 acres. By the ex- 
penditure of about £21,000 in the construction of an 
embankment wall in line with the embankment of St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and the payment of a fine of £10,000 
to the Thames Conservancy, the foreshore could be re- 
claimed and thereby an addition of 1.3 acres secured, so 
that a total area of 5.4 acres could be secured for £681,000, 
the Adelphi site, 3.35 acres, costing more money and giving 
less accommodation. Mr. Cohen urges the consideration of 
the South London site on grounds of economy, of beauty, 
and of great convenience of access. 


——— d$ i — سم‎ 
A SHORT HISTORY OF GERMAN CHURCH 
ARCHITECTURE. 


By the Author of “Summer Holidays Among the Glories 
of France." 


(Continued from page 267.) 


۲۲۲۵ eyes accustomed to the breadth and richness of the 

English and Northern French towers, the unbuttressed 
ones of Germany must, on a first acquaintance, prove some- 
what disappointing. 

In the Romanesque and Transitional epochs towers were 
generally so designed that, partaking more of the character 
of turrets, they should group around, and serve as a foil to, 
a low square or octagonal lantern ; or when this feature was 
absent, they were frequently used to terminate the nave 
aisles, or were placed in the angles formed by the junction of 
the choir with the transepts, in either of which cases great 
bulk would hardly be looked for. 

Bearing in mind how loth old traditions were to die in 
Germany, we are, to a certain extent, prepared to find not 
only the same slim-looking Transitional outline reproduced in 
steeples of the epochs in which the principles of the Com- 
plete Gothic had firmly established themselves, but even the 
primitive mode of dividing off the height into equal stages 
by strips of masonry, differing in material from that used in 
` the body of the tower; while the fenestriform appear openings 
on so small a scale that, looking at one of these steeples from 
à distance, one might say it was a thirteenth or a fifteenth 
century one with little fear of refutation. | 

Considerable variety is, however, observable in the cap- 
pings of German church towers, but whether this roof is a 
tall octagonal, or a low quadrilateral spire of slate or lead, 
a saddleback. or a series of those fantastic cupolas with which 
a debased age has crowned the tower of an earlier and purer 
epoch, it harmonises, as a rule, very well with the environ- 
ments. Still the eve searches in vain for any steeple approach- 
ing that of Salisbury, or the stone " broaches " of the Leices- 
tershire and Northamptonshire hills and dales in point of 
beauty and unity cf design, or which can compete with those 
which so lavish a hand has dispersed in the district! surround- 
ing Caen. 

In the Rhenish provinces the most imposing steeple 
groups are presented by the Apostles Church at Cologne, 
by the Cathedrals of Limburg, Mayence, Speyer, and Worms, 
and by the churches of Andernach, Coblenz, and Gelnhausen. 
Perhaps those of the Abbey Church at Laach, illustrated in 
the issue of the British Architect of 26th September, present 
as typical a group cf steeples belonging to the “ National 
Thirteenth Century " style as any in Germany. 

It 15 in this part of the country that the central tower occurs 
with greater frequency than elsewhere, but although it is met 
with at Bonn, Sinzig, and Limburg, where in each instance 
it is crowned bv a stone spire of extremely graceful propor- 
tions, and at Mayence, it can hardly be said of any one of 
these examples that it is qualified to stand alone. The Lim- 
burg group is perhaps as felicitous as any, a pair of massive 
towers flanking the western facade; and a slimmer pair 
each of the transept fronts, while the whole is crowned 
at the intersection by a gabled octagon supporting a lofty 
spire, less graceful, perhaps, in contour than that of Bonn. 


And it may here be observed that the octagonal form was 
most generally favoured by the Germans when designing their 
central towers. Sometimes these octagons are open to the 
church forming a lantem, as at Gelnhausen and Neuss, the 
transition from the square to the angular form being grace- 
fully accomplished by means of pendentives. At Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau, where the Romanesque work in the central 
tower and transepts of the Minster has been absorbed into 
the Complete Gothic of the nave and choir, the same 
arrangement may still be seen. 


The churches of Andemach and of St. Castor at Coblenz 
have each a pair of steeples flanking the western facade and 
the eastern apse, their distance from one another contributing 
not a little to our greater appreciation of their individual 
merits; while the octangular gabled tower, and low, but 
pleasantly contoured spire, with which the Ahr Valley 
churches of Sinzig and Heimersheim are equipped, impart 
an air of great dignity to fabrics of but modest dimensions. 
At Sinzig, a pair of square turrets with gabled cappings and 
pinnacles flank the apse, but these appendages do not spoil 
our enjoyment of the central mass; on the contrary, they 
serve to give it scale, standing somewhat in the same rela- 
tion to it as St. Margaret’s does to Westminster Abbey, or 
the spires of St Martin's, Ludgate, and St. Augustine's, 
Watling Street, do to the dome of St. Paul's. 

Another good example of a solitary Rhenish steeple—an 
erection, it is said, of the early part of the sixteenth century— 
is that of St. Martin at Cologne. It rises very grandly from 
the crux of three simple apses, and is crowned by a slate spire 
spreading itself out at the base, as does that surmounting 
the central tower of the curious double church of Schwarz 
Rheindorf, opposite Bonn. ! 

Of solitary Western Rhineside Towers, that of St 
Quirinus Church at Neuss, situated at a little distance from 
the river, about twenty miles above Cologne, may be particu- 
larised for commendation. Of great bulk, square, and 
crowned by a very low pyramidal capping and angle pinnacles 
of questionable character, this tower at Neuss reminds one, 
on a first approach, of our own Tewkesbury. In its lower 
portions it composes one of the most highly ornamental 
facades produced in Germany during the early part of the 
thirteenth century, and the effect is much strengthened by a 
pair of those western transepts, which, further south, im- 
parted a still grander and more dignified air to the fagade 
of the Apostles Church, and that of St. Cuniberts, at 
Cologne, for instance, from their greater projection beyond 
the line of the nave aisles. 

A favourite form of capping in the Rhenish provinces 
either for towers of slender dimensions, or for those filling re- 
entering angles, is the low quadrilateral spire, sometimes of 
stone or slate, at others of metal, and with its ribs starting 
from the points of the gables with which the tower is in many 
cases finished. 

Of this form, the steeples at Andernach, St. Castor at 
Coblenz, and the western pair at Limburg-on-the-Lahn, fur- 
nish examples, but this peculiar type is not exclusively con 
fined to Rhenish Prussia, occurring, as it does, in the heart 
of Germany in the Marien Kirche at Dortmund, at Hal 
berstadt in the Liebfrauen Kirche, at Freiburg on the 
Unstrutt, and elsewhere. | 

When the tower terminates rectangularly, a. low pyramidal 
capping is frequently used, and with an effect that imparts 
quite am Italian air to such towers as those at Münster 
Cathedral and at Murbach in Alsace, where a square-ended 
choir with towers partly forming transepts is all that remains 
of a once noble Benedictine establishment. l : 

Passing from Rhenish into Westphalian Prussia, we find 
that, with a few notable exceptions, the solitary weste 
steeple is the rule. Osnabruck Cathedral presents a some: 
what imposing group of three—a massy octagon surmo 
by a lead spire, crowning the intersection, while the western 
facade is flanked to the north by a slim Romanesque tower, 
and to the south by a Complete Gothic one double ıts 
breadth. Both have, however, post Gothic cappings of lead, 
but very picturesque, and the trio helps to compose, with the 
noble pair of towers flanking the western fagade of the 
Johannis Kirche, and the tall single ones at the west ends 
of St. Catherine's and St. Mary's, a decidedly prepossessing 
architectural group. 

Pleasing are the towers with their low metal cappings 
at the west end of Munster Cathedral, where the western 
transepts just behind them constitute a peculiarly 6 
feature, and where the roof at the meeting of the nave anc 
choir with the eastern cross arm is equipped with a light 
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fleche. On the north-eastern confines of the province we 
find Herford, whose vast Minster was designed to have a 
pair of towers to the west, but of which only the southern 
one—an extremely noble specimen of its kind—has been 
carried up beyond the line of the facade. In its pair of 
gables to each side and its “ Transitional" corbel tabling, 
we have only another instance of that tenacity to primitive 
forms observable in Germany during the pure Gothic ages. 

The west front of St. Kilian at Höxter has a pair of early 
steeples curiously decreasing in breadth as they ascend, as 
has the facade of the neigbbouring abbey church of Corvey. 
In both these west fronts we observe a tendency towards that 
method of “screen facading ” which further eastwards, and 
at a later period, reached such startling developments. 

Another pair of western steeples in connection with a 
Transitional west front 1s encountered in the church of St. 
Nicholas at Lemgo, a vast and highly interesting church, much 
resembling the Cathedral at Paderborn and the Minster at 
Herford in several particulars, and which no student of West- 
phalian church architecture should, on any atcount, miss 
seeing, accessible as it is either from Herford or from 
Hameln. | 

One of the Bielefeld churches is the possessor of a pair of 
western fantastically capped towers, which, although of an 
advanced Gothic period, assume quite the appearance of 
Romanesque ones from the reasons given at the outset of this 
chapter. (To be continued.) 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ART FOR EDIN- 
l BURGH. 


ROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN, in opening his class 
of Fine Art at the Edinburgh University, began by 
pointing out that there was no city in the kingdom more 
suitable than Edinburgh to be the seat of a complete and 
well-equipped school of art. Edinburgh possessed old 
traditions of artistic teaching that needed only to be 
revivified for the city to recover the place of leadership in 
artistic education she had now to a considerable extent sur- 
rendered. The various agencies which had been at work 
for the last generation had carried on operations under con- 
siderable difficulties, due to penury and to want of accom- 
modation and plant, and there was now a general consensus 
of opinion that if all available resources were thrown 
together, an institution might be founded that would be 
worthy of the position and the educational repute of the 
capital. Such an institution might in time come to be more 
than the school of a single town. It might give a tone to 
the whole of the artistic activity of the country, especially 
in the decorative and industrial arts, in which there was 
more need for improvement than in any others. "Though 
Edinburgh was not a manufacturing town, yet a considerable 
number of industries involving artistic work were carried on 
there. It was not an artificial capital removed from the 
great centres of production, but a large and busy city, 
affording am atmosphere of practical work in the trades 
which a school of decorative and industrial art required 
about it to keep it in touch with the real needs of the 
agencies of production. The whole subject of artistic 
teaching in Edinburgh was at the present moment in the 
crucible of discussion, the questions uppermost being those 
of finance and organisation. Into matters of municipal and 
educational politics it would not be suitable on that occasion 
to enter, but there were certain considerations of an artistic 
kind on which a word might profitably be said. “ Education 
in art” was a small phrase, but covered a large and varied 
subject. There were true and false methods and ideals, and 
there were necessary differences in education according to 
the field of art that the student desired to cultivate. Picture 
painting and decorative design, for example, had different 
principles at their back. The lecturer went on to deal with 
methods of education in different branches, and pointed out 
how important it was to take up into any new scheme the 
existing agencies which, like the Life Class of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, possessed artistic traditions of the utmost 
value. The work done recently in architectural design and 
draughtsmanship in the institution known as the “ Mound " 
school, the excellence of which had been proved by the 
success of students in the competitions managed by the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, represented another 
artistic tradition that should be encouraged and developed. 
The chief aim of the new school should, however, be to 


inculcate right principles and methods in all the numerous 
branches of the decorative and industrial arts. After a 
criticism of the system in vogue in the older schools under 
the Science and Art Department, it was urged that the 


. artistic character of an object of industrial art did not depend 


on the application to it of ornament, but’ resided in the 
thing itself, in its general form and character, the method 
of its working, and the treatment of its surfaces. The 
student should be brought into touch with materials and. 
processes, and taught to design in and through these, if his 
work was to have the life and interest now so sadly wanting 
in our productions of industrial art. The Museum of Science 
and Art, with which the new school should be closely in 
touch, might perform a very useful educational function by 
constituting small collections of carefully selected objects 
showing in old work the artistic value of those simple and 
natural methods of treatment of which we had lost the 
secret. When the form and character of the central school 
were finally decided the question of its management would 
present no serious difficulties. The essential matter was ta 
secure at an adequate salary the services of a thoroughly 
competent director, abreast of all modern ideas and methods 
in artistic education. Such a director should have as far 
as practicable a free hand, and he would be secure of the 
loyal support of the artistic community of Edinburgh. 
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THE CRAFT SCHOOL. 
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HIS school is situated close to the Globe Road Station of 

| the Great Eastern Railway, and three minutes’ walk from 
the new Stepney Green Station of the District and London, 
Tilbury, and Southend Railways It is easily accessible by 
omnibus from the Bank, either along Bethnal Green Road or 
the Mile End Road (in either case alight at Globe Road). 
Tramcars from Aldgate and Stratford pass the end of Globe 
Road. 

The Craft School is an art and technical school for. work- 
men, apprentices, boys, and girls The technical and: art 
classes are held in the evenings, for two terms (autumn and 
spring) in each year; each term occupying about 14 weeks. 
In the session 1902-1903 the terms begin on Monday, Septem- 
ber 15th, and Monday, January 12th. Fee (payable in ad- 
vance) 2s. 6d. per term; apprentices and boys under 16 years 
of age, 1s. All the technical classes are taught by practical ' 
men. They are intended for workmen, apprentices, and im- 
provers already engaged, or preparing to engage, in trades to 
which the instruction relates. "The art and manual training 
classes are open without restriction, except the junior classes, 
which are intended for “free students," nominated by head 
masters of elementary schools Students in the girls’ house- 
keeping school are nominated by the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council. Students of the school 
are eligible to compete for the art scholarships and exhibitions 
and the exhibitions in science and technology, offered by the 
Technical Education Board of the London County Council. 
Students of the technical and manual training classes can 8150 
enter for the examinations of the Science and Art Department 
and the City and Guilds of London Institute. 

The programme for session 1902-3 includes the follow- 
ing :—Oct. 11th—Professor W. R. Lethaby on “ Westminster 
Abbey"; Oct. 25th—Mr. H. H. Cunynghame, C.B. on 
“The Art of Enamelling "; Nov. 8th—Mr. Charles Spooner 
on “ The Study of Old Furniture, with some suggestions for 
Modern Work”; Oct. 22nd—Mr. H. Llewellyn Smith on 
“ Stage Scenery as an Art”; Dec. 6th—Mr. F. W. Troup on - 
* Roof and Ornamental Lead-work"; Dec. 2oth—Mr. G. 
L. Gomme on “ Old Christmas Customs”; Jan. 24th—Mr. E. 
Cooke on * The Elements of Design " (illustrated by the work 
of the Craft School); Feb. 7th— Miss. C. E. Collet on “ The 
Occupations of our Great Grandmothers" The lectures 
begin at 8.30 p.m. Doors open at 8 p.m. Tickets for course 
of lectures or for single lectures may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary. 
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A STAINED-GLASS window, placed in thé nave of Rochester 
Cathedral to the memoty of the late Mr. F. S. Cobb, director 
of the British Post Office at Constantinople, was dedicated 
on Saturday afternoon by Dean Hole, = 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


Ow Saturday Princess Christian opened a new hall (in con- 
nection with the United Girls’ Schools Mission) in Kemps- 
head Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


A NEW free library at Leamington, erected at a cost of 
£16,000 from designs by Mr. H. Bottomley, of Leeds and 
Middlesbrough, was opened on Monday. 


À NEW branch library erected by the Corporation of Liver- 
pool at a cost of £12,000 in the south end of the city, was 
opened last week by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


On Thursday week an inquiry was held as to the site for the 
Mid-Cheshire Infectious Hospital. The Government inspec- 
tor, St. George Mivart, approved of a site in Hartford Lane, 
Davenham. The cost of the hospital is estimated at £12,000. 


A NEW County school at Wrexham was opened last week by 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams. "The building, which has 
been erected by Mr. W. E. Samuel, of Wrexham, from designs 
by Mr. J. H. Phillips, Cardiff, at a cost of about pom ooo, has 
accommodation for 140 boys and 125 girls. 


THE tender submitted by Messrs. T. & E. Neville & Co., 
Luton, amounting to 44.429. for erecting a Congregational 
church at Bury Park, Luton, has been accepted, and building 
operations have now commenced. Messrs. G. Baines and R. 
P. Baines, 5, Clements Inn, W.C., are the architects. 


Tue new R.C. Church of St. Mary, Latchford, Warrington, 
was opened on Sunday by the Bishop of Shrewsbury. The 
edifice, which accommodates 600 persons, has been erected in 
the transitional Gothic style by Mr. P. M'Lachlan, of Birken- 
head, from designs by Mr. R. Curran, Warrington, and has 


cost £6,000. 


St. Epwarp’s new R.C. Church, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 
which has been erected by Mr. W. Bishop, of King's Heath, 
Birmingham, from designs by Mr. H. T. Sandy, Greengate 
Street, Stafford, was opened last week. The building is 
mainly of brick, with Bath stone dressings, and faced inter- 
nally with plaster, and has seating accommodation for 599 


persons. 


Tue parish church of Witton-le-Wear, Weardale, which has 
been rebuilt at a cost of £3,000, was dedicated last Friday 
by the Bishop of Durham. The church dates from the 12th 
century, when it was a chapel for the serfs and husbandmen 
of Weardale. In the erection of today two arches and the 
porch are included which date from 1150. The church was 
partly rebuilt by the village carpenter “and mason in 1834. 
The new building is of 15th century design, with oak seats. 


SCHEMES are now in hand for erecting public baths at 
Wavertree, near Liverpool, to cost £26,000; an infants’ 
school at Haugh Shaw, Halifax, to cost £6,900; a shelter 
hall on the West Parade, Bexhill, to cost £2,000; a theatre 
in High Street, Colchester, to seat 1,100 playgoers (Mr. J. W. 
Start, F.S.I., architect) ; additions to Bannockbum fever 
hospital, to cost about £4,000 ; and a Congregational church in 
Magdalen Road, Norwich, to seat. 750 and to cost about 
£4,000. This edifice has been designed by Messrs. E. 
Boardman & Son, and is to be erected by Messrs. Scarles 
Bros., both of Norwich. 
d 

WyYCLIF Papis Church, Elswick Road, Nealon 
which has been erected at a cost of L4. 383, was opened on 
the 16th inst. The style of the building is perpendicular 
Gothic, freely treated ; the accommodation is for about 350, 
and provision is made for a future end gallery to seat about 
120. The seating is arranged semi-circularly so that every 


hearer directly faces the minister, and the heating is by hot 
water pipes and radıators. There is an exit door from tower, 
and another from the back into Northbourne Street Mr. A 
Bruce, of Newcastle, was the builder. and Messrs. G. and R. 
Palmer Baines, 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W.C., the 


architects. 


A NEW temperance hall and institute, to be known as the 
Central Hall and Lawson Institute, in St. Swithen's Square, 
Lincoln, which have cost about £8,000, were opened on 
Monday. The Central Hall will accommodate 1.200 people, 
and the stage will accommodate 200. The Lawson Institute 
Is the name given to the rooms occupying the front of the 
premises. In the basement is a coffee-rcom to seat 5o people, 
and a kitchen, etc. On the first floor are the secretary 5 office, 
cloak-room, and ante-rooms. A hall to seat 300°occupies the 
second floor, and a lesser hall, intended for lodge purposes, is 
on the third floor. Electricity is utilised for lighting through. 
out, and the premises have an ornamental frontage of concrete 
masonry. 


THE Swan Hotel, in the Broadway, Hammersmith, which has 
just been rebuilt by Mr. H. L. Holloway, of Deptford, from 
designs by Mr. C. G. Miller, 65, Chancery Lane, W.C., has 
been designed in the Elizabethan stvle, and has five stories, 
the material used in the exterior being red bricks and Monk's 
Bath stone, Mr. W. Tomes, of Hammersmith, having carried 
out the stonework. The fittings of the interior of the build. 
ing have been carried out in the Elizabethan style. The lift 
and cellar hoists have been carried out by Messrs. Waygood 
& Co., Limited, the chimney-pieces by Messrs. Froy, the 
wrought-iron electric lamps by Messrs. Benham & Froud, 
Chandos Street, W., the polished granite by Messrs. Fenning 
& Co., Salters’ Hall Court, E.C., and the electric light fittings 
by Messrs. Osler, Oxford Street, W. 


FOUNDATION or memorial stones of the following buildings 

have been laid recently :一 Sunday schools in Carr Bottom 
Road, Greengates, to cost £3,000 exclusive of site (Messrs 
H. & F. Healey, of Bradford, architects, and Messrs. T. 

Obank & Sons, Thackley, contractors) ; extension of Bradford 
electricity works, to cost about £200,000 (Messrs. Mawson & 
Hudson, of Bradford, architects, and Messrs. Obank again 
the contractors) ; Owen Memorial free library, Newtown, 

Montgomeryshire, to cost including furnishing about £4,000; 
Ruskin Memorial (embracing a library, lecture room, and 
rooms for the study of handicrafts), to cost about 45.000; 
Wesleyan chapel, Talbot Lane, Rotherham (of Decorated 
Gothic design by Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, Swan Arcade, 
Bradford). to cost about 410.000 ; Malvern Priory church, 

Wyche, Worcester, to seat 250 (Messrs. Nevinson & Newton, 
architects, Mr. ነኛ. Porter, builder, beth of Malvern); Christ 
Church, Fulham, S.W., and the Q.V. Memorial Church in 
Eccles New Road, Weaste, to seat 400, and to cost, including 
site, 45.300 (architects, Messrs. Royle & Bennett, Cooper. 
Street, Manchester). 
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TRADE NOTE. 


Tue heating of St. Mary's Church, Eastry (referred to in our 
last issue), has been satisfactorily carried out on the low 
pressure h.w. system by Mr. W. J. Fox, of South Place, Fins 
bury, E.C. 
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JOTTINGS. 


Tue Colchester Town Council on Monday adopted a system 
of overhead electric trams, at an outlay of nearly £570,000. 


THE new overcliff drive at Bournemouth, which has cost 
£ 10,000, was opened yesterday week. It is to be known as 
King Edward's Drive. . 
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UNION. 


E have always felt that the possibility of remedying the 
disadvantages which surround the pursuit of architec- 
tural practice lies largely in the united efforts of the profession, 
and that isolated efforts, however distinguished or energetic, 
accomplish very little. It is of the utmost importance, we 
think, that the profession should bear this in mind and loyally 
work for the common good. If a number of architects band 
themselves together for the promotion of certain objects and 
agree to a definite line of action to insure their success, it 1s 
surely a glaring breach of faith if one of them should fail to 
act loyally up to his agreement, and largely nullifies all the 
effort which has been put forth. We have heard a rumour, 
and we sincerely trust it is unfounded, that one member 
of such an association has deviated from the course of action 
mutually agreed upon, and entered a competition from which 
he should have been debarred. If anyone has done such a 
thing it would probably be quite waste of time to argue with 
him on the subject. But if such action should lead to a 
weakening of all the other forces which are aiming at the 
improved status of the profession, the result would be very 
much to be deprecated. Is it too much to ask permission to 
remind our readers that the defection of one should not be 
allowed to interfere with the aims of others in the interests 
of reform? It is no doubt a very natural thing to give up 
faith in associations when it is found they do not bind the 
members to a definite course of action, and to abandon con- 
certed action altogether in favour of individual exertion. But 
it is giving in to the enemy and only still further bars the way 
'to reform. It is doubtless irritating to find, after one has 
sacrificed chances for the common good, that others less 
scrupulous have availed themselves of the opportunities so 
‘created to the subversion of the wider interests of the profes- 
sion. Butif ever the position of architects is to be improved, 
these disheartening facts must not be allowed to carry more 
weight than they deserve. and must not pervert those who 
have the good of the profession at heart from the right line 
of action. 

There is every prospect that competitions will become more 
and more numerous, and there is every day need for greater 
effort in the amelioration of the conditions to ensure fair 
awards. We hear that in one somewhat important competi- 
tion only eight designs have been received because of the 
` faulty conditions! (What if one member of a reform sectety 
should prove to be amongst that number!) And the more 
needless will this poor response appear if the unsatisfactory 
condition of the competition is finally removed, which we 
rather suspect is probable. We also understand that a large 
number of gentlemen are debarred from entering the Hull 
competition, which should really have proved attractive. At 
any rate a circular of the Competition Reform Socicty makes 
it clear that the members thereof cannot compete. Now if 
union amongst architects prevents the promoters of competi- 
tions from receiving good designs when the conditions are 
faulty or unfair. the profession will hold in its hands the 
strongest weapon possible for reform. and all we can say 1$ 
that we hope they will exercise it by the greatest effort 
towards solid union against abuses. 

———— OO” 


WiTH the exception of the entrance. which was erected two 
years ago, the general appearance of the St. Annes Pier will 
be altered entirely by the improvements now ın progress. 
The promenade deck is to be widened 7 ft. 6 in. on each 
side, increasing the width from rg ft. to 34 ft, and the 
promenade area from 2.397 square vards to 3.595 square 
yards. The pier head is to be enlarged from 1.380 square 
yards to 4,070, thus the additional area over the sea will be 
2,690 square yards. The plan is very similar to that of 
the North Pier. Blackpool. On the south side there are to 
be shops, refreshment rooms, and a band stand, with 6 
in the open air, in the enclosure. On the north side a 
concert pavilion, on the same general plan as the North 
Pier. will be erected, providing seating accommodation for 
832 persons. The design of the exterior is very imposing. 
It is estimated the cost of the work will be 630.000. The 
architects are Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, of Preston and 
Blackpool. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.-— No. 103. 
SHOULD ST. MARK'S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT ? 


Bv BASIL CHAMPNEYS. 


If it had been foreseen that the Campanile must collapse 
in default of complete repair, and it had been determined 
to reinstate it in position, brick by brick and stone by stone, 
I take it that no one would have cavilled at the scheme. 
There need be little essential difference between the result 
which would have been thus obtained and careful rebuilding 
from the ground on the old lines. The loss incurred .in re- 
placing an ancient structure by the best obtainable reproduc- 
tion, always considerable, varies greatly in individual cases. 
In the present instance it would, I think, be unusually small. 
A rebuilding of the spire of Salisbury Cathedral would involve 
the loss of interesting evidence of former weakness and conse- 
quent repairs at various epochs—evidence alike of its anti- 
quity and of the care bestowed on it by past generations. I 
agree with Mr. Caröe that, if it fell, we should be bound to 
rebuild it. And the case for rebuilding the Campanile is far 
stronger. Whether St. Mark's Place is essentially better 
without the Campanile seems to me to be a question beside 
the mark. The ensemble as it was formed a focus of the fasci- 
nation of Venice—had satisfied and been loved by generations 
of artists and visitors—and should be handed on to posterity 
in such integrity as circumstances allow. 

Are not our purists apt to preach to Italy a counsel of per- 
fection which we notoriously fail to practise at home? 


By PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. 


I concur in the opinion. held by the great majority of 
your Friends in Council, that the Campanile at Venice ought 
to be rebuilt, and ought to be of the same design as before. 
I advocate this view mainly, ıf not entirely, because the 
Campanile has come to be a familiar and essential feature 
of what one must call the Architectural Landscape of Venice, 
probably the most beautiful in Europe. 

At the same time, the impression made on me by the 
Campanile when I saw it, was that it was too big; that if 
looked at together with the neighbouring buildings from any 
near point of view, its very large mass overpowered the finer 
work adjoining, especially that of the Library: nor do I 
care to say much in favour of the crowning feature, which 
has always seemed to me clumsy, but effective. when seen 
from a distance, and it is from the distant viewing that its 
absence must be distressingly felt. 

Though I have agreed with Mr. Robson's criticism when 
he complains of the Campanile as “dwarling every one of 
the splendid buildings near it.” I join issue with him on 
another point. He says, “ The Campanile is dead and gone. 
No amount of money can put it back again as before." 
Now, it is just because a sufficient outlay can put it back 
again as before that the enterprise should be advocated. 
No work of restoration that has been thought of in our day 
is so capable of being so completely carried out as this— 
and, when carried out. will be so free from the ominous 
charge of being a forgery. The design exists in innumer- 
able forms—photographs, pictures, recollections. carefully 
measured drawings, and it could be replaced in its old spot, 
with its old defects, as well as its old excellences complete, 
and, in my judgment, this ought to be done. 

But a rather different opinion may be held if we turn to 
the graceful Loggetta. with the bronze gates. If it turns 
out that by luck the greater part of the sculpture and metal 
work can be recovered and replaced, by all means let it bo 
done. But if it will prove necessary to make the whole 
thing anew, I should advocate having sculpture and metal 
work of the best modern design and execution that Italy can 
produce. and not attempting to restore more than the finest 
lines of the structure—if that. This rests on other grounds 
than the Campanile. It was no feature in the distant views. 
It was, on the other hand. a charming small example of 
Italian design and execution—and if it turns out to have 
been smashed beyond recall. I for one would sooner let it 
go. and substitute something which shall- belong to the 
twentieth century. than that the attempt. should be made 
and should fail. as fail it would—to reproduce the work of 
great artists of a former age, in the present day. That if it 
succeeded. by some chance. might well be termed forgery ; 
and as it would not succeed. would probably turn out to be 
an unfortunate attempt. and a warning rather than a satis- 
fection. 
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By W. H. SETH-SMITH, F.R.I.B.A. 


I trust with all my heart that this Campanile will be 
rebuilt, and rebuilt as it was before its fall. It formed part 
of a classic poem. of which the world can ill-afford to spare 
a~ stanza. | oo | ; 

What should we do if, through a similar accident, we 
Jost the Monument from London. Should we even discuss 
the question as to whether it should be rebuilt? or should 
we hesitate to replace it, as nearly as possible, stone by 
stone ? ፡ 

But the Campanile of Venice plays several other parts. 
From the art point of view, its severity of form is an invalu- 
able foil to the richness of detail which surround it on all 
sides; while its height gives picturesqueness and the neces 
sary emphasis to the City generally, and point to its central 
buildings in particular. 

Then, in a level city, such as Venice, how specially 
necessary a lofty tewer becomes, both as a guide to its 
principal church as a chamber for its bells, and as a spot 
from which a bird'seye view of the town and its neigh- 
bourhood can be obtained! Most large cities provide several 
such—Venice only one; and from the one what glories are 
to be beheld! The Lagune, the stupendous and snowclad 
chain of the Alps, the Adriatic Sea, and even the Istrian 
Mountains beyond it, all lit up by, or reflecting, the rising 
and the setting sun! | 

We shall mourn for it, till its resurrection day. 
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NOTES FROM TORONTO. 


By R. BROWN, Boston, U.S.A. 


N a bright Sunday morning—the last day cf August—I 
() found myself on a train crossing the Niagara River 
below the falls While the train moves slowly, the Customs 
officer passes through, just as we are on the middle of the 
bridge, and presently we are in Canada. A quarter of a 
century had passed since I was on this same spot—seeing 
Niagara on my way from West to East in 1887, the year of 
the great fire at Saint John, New Brunswick. With that city 
and Halifax, Montreal, and Quebec I was familiar, but 
Toronto was new ground to me. As I drove from the station 
I saw it was entirely different from other cities in the 
Dominion. “ Whereabouts are the oldest parts of the city," 
I asked my landlady over the Sunday dinner. The question 
did not elicit a direct reply, which was explainable by the fact 
that in my rambles about the city for three and a half days 
afterwards I found no ancient buildings and literally no slums. 

The site of the city is somewhat level, with only a gentle 
rise from the shores of the lake northward. The streets run 
north. and south, east and west, but the regularity of this 
gridiron plan is relieved by much variety in the streets and 
avenues The business section, bordering the lake, does not 
cover a large area, and one soon comes out of it into quite 
urban-like districts, with fine wide avenues planted thickly with 
rows of trees, and grass and garden plots in front of the houses. 
The poplar—a favourite with architects—here adds beauty 
and variety to the long vistas. 0 

Toronto's growth is but a century. Ninety years ago it had 
only a handful of people, now it has about three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. The place is new and decidedly 
modern, yet, architecturally speaking, it is neither crude nor 
raw. By a wise building law, all the modern dwellings are 
built of brick, not wood, which of itself is a great relief from 
the clapboarded houses common to the suburbs of Boston 
and other New England cities — These houses are for the most 
part of good red brick, plain and unpretentious, compared 
with the wooden houses about Boston, and their architecture 
reflects English influence and instincts in many little ways, 
such, for instance, as the use of the steep pitched gable to 
the street, often the crowning feature of a bay window. 

An early type of house is to be seen in cottage-like struc- 
tures of one storey and an attic. These are of timber framed 
together with the whole exterior surface rough cast with 
plaster. Excepting the window and door trimmings, the 
eaves comice, and gable rafters, no wood shows. At the 
angles of the building the square corners of the plastering 
meet without any protecting board. "These houses must be 
.about fifty or sixty years old, yet they seem in fairly good con- 
dition to-day. They recall similar-looking cottages in Scot- 
land, only in that ccuntry the walls were cf rubble stone, and 


the jambs and angles had stone quoins, but the ED 
plaster, with its coat of whitewash, was the same. 

_In Toronto there is a large proportion of people of Scottish 
birth and descent, and these cottages were probably built by 
early settlers from Scotland. 

Many of the public buildings are carried out in what was 
called the “ Romanesque” style, and we recognise at once 
the influence of Richardson. ‘The. Municipal Buildings, by 
Lennox, are in this style, and the favourite materials of the 
“ Master,” red freestone for walls. and red tiles for roofs have 
been used. This building is well designed as to proportions 
and disposition of masses. A high central clock tower is a 
prominent feature, inside of which visitors are carried up to 
the clock chamber, where a fine bird's-eye view of the city is 
to be had. In the interior of the building, in one of the 
main corridors, a beginning has been made in the way of mural 
decorative painting by an artist named Reid. 

The Provincial Parliament Buildings are also in the 
Romanesque style, but the result of the whole is not as good 
as the former building. The Board of Trade Building, 
another structure in the same style, is very good. | ۱ 

The Union Railway Station is broad and simple in its 
general treatment, a good type of what a station should be. 

In the building of banks there seems to be quite a develop 
ment. Some of these are outside the general business sec- 
tion, generally on corner sites. "They are in another style of 
architecture, which for want of a better name we might call 
“modem British,” but good, and temperate in treatment. On 
one of the principal business streets, King Street, a very large 
hotel is now approaching completion. It is of light grey free 
stone, several stories in height, finished with a flat roof— 
always to my thinking unsatisfactory. I was told a New York 
architect designed the “ King Edward Hotel,” and a local 
architect is carrying out the work. 

In the Queen's Park, a residential part of the city, I saw 
some fine houses of brick and stone. One of these, just com- 
pleted. is “ Georgian” in style, and was built for Mr. Flavelle, 
a wealthy citizen. The surrounding grounds are artistically 
laid out, the whole work reflecting great credit on the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Darling & Pearson, of Toronto. I had the 
pleasure of seeing another house, smaller and of a different 
tyne, that of Mr. Andrews, by the same architects, which 
deserves much praise for its simple but very artistic treatment. 

Like all cities whose growth has been rapid, the business 
streets of Toronto present some strange anomalies—for 
instance, across the street from the Municipal Buildings are 
some of the older buildings, low in height. One wonders 
why they have not been taken down long ago, and substantial 
buildings for business purposes erected in their place. A 
great deal of rebuilding will soon have to be done in the 
business part of the city. It seems strange to see some of 
the streets disfigured by tall timber masts carrying wires alolt, 
which somehow suggests a Western frontier town of mush- 
room growth. However, there is much hope that Torontos 
streets, as far as it is possible, will be made more beautiful, 
for an association of architects, artists, and others has already 
been formed with this end in view—a most laudable object. 
The streets are well paved (with some kind of cement) and 
theroughly cleaned. 

The atmosphere is clear, and there is but little smoke from 
manufactories. Trees are thickly planted down the avenues. 
Here are three elements that already help for beauty, so that 
the association has chiefly to look ahead, to advise on the 
placing of new buildings, to form a few more green squares 
at the intersection of thoroughfares, and to assist the general 
adomment by statues, fountains, and other works set m 
appropriate places. : 


—— ሠ ው ሽረ ገ an 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


ONE of the competitors for the Liverpool Cathedral writes 
as follows :—“ My attention has been called to a letter from 
Messrs. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and R. Norman Shaw. R.A. 
in answer to another correspondent's letter respecting their 
Liverpool Cathedral Award, in which they refer to T 
follows, viz. :—* Another competitor submitted a large chal 
drawing of a figure. We do not for a moment suggest that 
a man who can draw the figure could not design a Cathedral, 
but we think the Committee might desire to have strong 
evidence of skill in the direction of the work they require. 
This reference to me, I consider, is most unfair, 85 1 also 
sent in a very large perspective design (far more imposing 
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than the figure drawing) for a: very large church or a, 
cathedral that would cost about as much as, apparently, 
will: be forthcoming: to build the Liverpool Cathedral, 
entirely my own work when quite a young man about 35 
years ago, together also with other drawings to show my 
ability as a surveyor of buildings and as an architectural 
draughtsman. 1 sent in this figure drawing to show my 
ability and training in a branch of art and drawing that I 
consider as essential for an architect as Euclid and algebra 
are for a mathematician and an expert in various sciences, 
and as Latin is for a literary man. . - I beg to take 
this opportunity of saying further that I think I was most 
unfairly treated in the way that my drawings were not ex- 
hibited to the Press, nor to the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, nor to the public, as they were closed and fastened 
up in the large portfolio in which they were sent and placed 
on the floor at the far end of the room. , . .” 


WE are promised the exhibition of the models of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial in December. They cover an area of 
20 ft., and are executed with a good deal of detail, including 
both Mr. Brock's groups and Mr. Webb's general design. 
It seems probable now that some £350,000 will be available. 


THE scheme for a new County Hall for the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, has been passed by the Council, and tenders 
are to be obtained. The architect is Mr.. W. H. Brierley, 
of York. The site is near the railway station at Northaller- 
ton. Alderman Hugh Bell has explained the plans in detail. 
He said it was arranged to devote the front of the building 
to the offices of the various officials of the Council. Behind 
that, there would be an annexe in which the Counci) 
Chamber would be located, with adequate accommodation 
for all members and the public. There would also be various 
committee rooms, a muniment room, and so on In sub- 
mitting the plans they had had regard to what were likely 
to be the requirements of the next ten or fifteen vears. They 
now proposed a building which would contain 663,593 cubic 
feet, and estimating the cost on a basis of 91. per cubic 
foot, it gave them an estimated cost of £24,840. 


THOUGH the surroundings are not yet finished, the Glasgow 
Art Gallery and Museum is practically complete, and was 
formally opened last week by Lord Provost Chisholm. The 
collection belonging to the Corporation has been removed 
from Sauchiehall Street to the new galleries. The building will 
for long be remembered for the wise efforts of the archi- 
tects, Messrs. J. W. Simpson and E. Milner Allan, to enrich 
it with fine sculpture, which has been effected with the 
collaboration of Mr..Frampton. The central hall of the 
new galleries is devoted to sculpture, and in the surrounding 
courts are laid out shipbuilding, engineering, and architec- 
tural exhibits, historical memorials of Glasgow, general 
antiquities personal relics, and stone and bronze imple- 
ments. The upper floors of the galleries are entirely set 
apart for the pictures, and the grand organ of the Exhibition 
Concert Hall bas been rebuilt in 4 spacious gallery above 
the entrance to the central hall ‘The Lord Provost, in 
declaring the galleries open, said that the dream of those 
who originated the movement which had now reached its 
completion was realised, and the magnificent structure in 
which they were assembled had become the home of the 
art treasures of the City of Glasgow. 


Glasgow exhibition of 1888 yielded a surplus of between 
£40,000 and £50,000. An association was formed which 
set about adding to that surplus, and they succeeded in 
adding something between £70,000 and £80,000. These 
sums were thereafter handed to the Corporation, and the 
Corporation, realising alike the generosity of the citizens 
who had subscribed so large a sum and the importance of 
the work to which the sum was dedicated, did not shrink 
from adding to the aggregate which they received something 
equivalent, making altogether practically, if not rather more 
than, a quarter of a million of money, which had been 
freely spent on the erection and equipment of these magnih- 
cent galleries. 


THE fourth of the new volumes of the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica " now before us contains much of interest to our 
readers. The articles on Engraving are able, and that on 
wood-engraving by Mr. Spielmann is especially interesting. 
An exhaustive article is included on Elevators, from which we 
hope to give an extract. The article on Furniture introduces us 
to some “Last Nouveau,” the illustrations of which show 


In regard to the' 
history of the movement, he mentioned that the first great: 


about as terrible results as could well be imagined. An 
admirable short notice of J. L. C. Garnier, the great French 
architect (1825-1898), and a photographic plate of the stair- 
case in the Grand Opera House, Paris, and notices of 
Gerome and Sir John Gilbert are amongst the good things 
in this volume. በበ 


PROFESSOR ARNOLD, of Sheffield, takes exception to the 
ruling of a stipendiary magistrate that a casting containing 
over 3 per cent. of carbon, 13% per cent. of silicon, and 
Y per cent. of sulphur, was steel. He said this was the 
result of consulting an obsolete article in the “ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica," which gives the utterly exploded dogma 
that metal which would harden, temper, and let down, was 
steel, and that which would not harden was not steel. This 
meant that millions of tons of steel boiler-plates, bridge- 
plates, ship-plates, girders, tubes, and railway axles supplied 
during the last 30 years were not steel because they would 
not harden and temper, and had been sold under a false 
trade description. 


AFTER giving definitions to guide in a proper classification, 
Professor Amold said he thought they should agree as to 
what is steel and what is not steel; get such a classification 
adopted by a thoroughly representative and influential com- 
mission, and then get the recommendations embodied in an 
Act of Parliament, so that steelmakers might be protected 
from the sale of Lucas metal as steel or steel-castings just 
as butter makers are protected by law from having margarine 
sold as butter. The Sheffield Society of Engineers and 
Metallurgists had asked him to take the course he had done 
as a preliminary to the formation of such a commission, 
and it was hoped such legislation as he had indicated would 
be ultimately enacted. 


IT is curious how difficult it is to get a really good cover 
for a magazine, or, at least, to get a magazine proprietor 10 
adopt it. The new cover for the Magazine of Art, under its 
new departure, is anything but a success, from our own 
point of view, and one wonders how such an accomplished 
editor as Mr. Spielmann can think it well to print a design 
which has been obtained by photography from a plaster 
model! Where does decorative design and drawing come 
in, then? Surely, there is plenty of available talent in purely 
decorative design and drawing that we need not resort to 
the hard and unsympathetic results of the camera! The 
opaque shadows might have been rendered pleasing in line, 
but the design itself consists in the main of two columns 
supporting a fragment of an entablature, which is cut off 
between the architrave and the frieze in such a way as to 
suggest an adaptation rather than a design. Frankly, we 
do not like the design, either in form or its black and green 
colouring, clever as it is, | 


THE first part of the new series of the Magazine of Art is 
an admirable one, and is a good indication of the catholicity 
of outlook of its editor, and every phase of art promises to 
have a sympathetic and interesting record. Mr. T. E. Coll- 
cut's Lloyd's Registry Building comes in for description 
and illustration, and the delightful bronze figures by Framp- 
ton give a good idea of the successful collaboration of artists 
in producing one of the most richly detailed works of recent 
years. Mr. Hedly Fitton gives some dainty drawings of the 
exterior, but the proportions are woefully wrong; effective 
drawing should not be obtained at the expense of the archı- 
tecture. Mr. Collcutt’s work is much better than it here 
appears. We quite agree with Mr. Chas. L. Eastlake in 
his notes on the students’ works at the Schools of Art that 
the designs for wallpapers are not nearly so good as they 
were Some years since. 


ANOTHER publication devoted to the art of lettering has just 
been issued. It is by Messrs. G. W. Bacon € Co., and 
costs half-a-crown. Its author, Mr. Frank Steeley, wisely 
says if lettering is viewed in its true light, that of decora- 
tion, as well as to convey an idea, then the forms must keep 
their place, the acceptance of a flat surface must be insisted 
upon and treated on a similar principie to that laid down 
for surface decoration. The first thought must be its legi- 
bility, the second should be its decorative effect, but it should 
be remembered that the former must never be sacrificed for 
the latter. It is not really necessary for either of these 
qualities to be sacrificed for the other as a matter of fact, 
and we wish this could be thoroughly realised. It is not 
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really easy to make a new departure in lettering which is | up Whita Hill, as the Town Council were anxious to find 
worth anything; it ıs certainly not worthy, unless both these | additional water on the hill so that it might be put into the 
conditions are fulfilled. As the author points out, originality | present pipes. On reaching the ground, Mr. Wills went 
must be the outcome of serious study of old examples, | away ahead of the party. He was not long till he located 
. assisted by artistic training. It was thousands of years before | a spring at a depth of forty to fifty feet, yielding approxi- 
our era that writing was invented. Greek writing was | mately 7,000 gallons per day. Walking away along the sides 
derived from the Pheenicians, and afterwards served as a | of the hill, he soon located more springs, one at a depth 
basis for Roman caligraphy. The Roman is the source | of ninety feet, yielding 20,000 gallons per day. Mr. Wills 
from which all the style of medieval and our own modern | first located the water himself, and the twig which he carried 
lettering arose. The small pamphlet before us contains 42 | with him seemed to be used chiefly for confirmatory pur- 
complete alphabets, and should be of great use in schools. | poses. Mr. Wills, though never in the locality before, 
一 一 一 一 located two of the springs which are at present used by the 
On Wednesday week, at a meeting of the Camberwell | town, and the correct direction in which the water ran. 
Guardians, it was reported that the Local Government 
Board sent back the plans of the proposed new board room 
and offices, and complained that they were unnecessarily 
elaborate and ornate. "They suggested that the building 
could be provided at a less cost than 435.000. The Board 
also enclosed for the information of the Guardians a com- 
munication forwarded to them with reference to this matter 
from the Camberwell Municipal Association, and signed by 
Mr. Briginshaw, President, and Mr. C. H. Mayo. Secretary 
of the Association. The subject was referred to the Building 
Committee for consideration and report to the Board. 
AT a recent mecting of the Midland Arts Club, Councillor 
Tonks presiding, Mr. F. B. Andrews delivered a lecture on 
the Benedictine Abbey of SS. Mary and Edurga of Pershore. 
He gave a very interesting description of the architectural 
beauties of the abbev, and called attention to the casting 
out of the fine old Norman font to make way for a modern 
one, In the discussion that followed, the Chairman, Mr. 
W. J. Wainwright. and Mr. Joseph Hill, expressed the hope 
that an effort would be made to restore the font to its 
original purpose. 


| BS. ¿BORO 
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WE are promised yet another theatre as a new home for 
comic opera. which is to be situated in the new County 
Council Crescent Street, facing the Crescent entrance of the 
new Gaiety Theatre. The site covers 11.900 square feet, 
and Mr. W. G. R. Sprague is the architect. It is to have 
a large tower facing towards the Wellington Street end of | 
Waterloo Bridge. SPARE 


- ٤۴6 ۴ 
AN Association of Architects has been formed at Johannes- 一 LU 
burg, with Lord Milner as Hon. President. lt appears that ይ ue MEZIANINE PLAN 
the South African Association of Engineers and Architects, መሙ 
founded in 1891, eliminated the word “ architects " from the 
title, and the architects belonging to the Association, with 
other qualified members of the profession practising in 
Johannesburg. have formed themselves into a separate 
Association, to be known as *the Transvaal Association of 
Architects.” Its objects are primatily to form an influential 
representative. body un the lines of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; to whom the Government, the Town | 
Council, and other public institutions may refer matters on 
which they desire the views of the profession. - It will also 
represent the views of the profession generally. = 
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"ONE of the most successful concrete flooring manufacturers 


قو سے ااسے تا 
was Mr. W. B. Wilkinson, J.P.. of Newcastle-on-Tyne, who ES ጨም XN‏ 
died on the 13th inst, at the age of 84. Our pages have : S ።‏ 
frequently testifie.l during the last quarter of a century to | dia: C Cu. cutn Bé) GALLERY ۳‏ 
he 8 151 111 ۰ Masere 8 Ms AA un =‏ 
the wide appreciation of Messrs. W. B. Wilkinson & Co.s መ‏ 
Y) ger‏ سح ዳይ‏ 
ux J ፤‏ تم flooring.‏ 
سي سح .= ኝ 4 | nnd‏ ۰ ۰ 
A CONSUMPTIVE sanatorium at Beelitz, near Berlin, has just | AS FIRST FLOOR‏ 
been completed, at a cost of about 4,450,000, which will | BE‏ 
¡Md ሓ >’TFO IN 1 Ver SIG.‏ 1 
-DE‏ می accommedate 600 male and female patients. The comforts DEPTFORD- MUNICIPAL, BUILDINGS,‏ 
LANCHESTER, STEWART & RICKARD:, ARCHITECTS.‏ : : 3 
of the place include a theatre and electrical orchestra, and |‏ 


ten complete workshops for those patients who will benefit | In all, thirteen springs were located, the bulk being at ۵ 
by their vse. S~ ' , 


| depth of from thirty feet to seventy feet. Two were ninety 

feet, and one was 150 feet. Whita Hill is over 1,100 ft. 
Tug Banger City Council has obtained from the Local | high. and a large part of the present water supply for 
Government Board sanction for a loan of £17.825 for the | Langholm is obtained from the springs in the hill. The 
purchase cf the هړم :خم‎ Palace and Park. Six acres of | prospect of obtaining further supply from similar sources, 
the latter are to be givea as a site for the new buildings cf | therefore, seems assured: Mr: Wilis was accompanied by 
the University College ef Nerth Wales. and the palace is | Provost Thomson, the Town Clerk, members of the Town 
to be converted into municipal offices. Glyn Garth. which | Council. Mr. Carthew-Yorstoun, chamberlain to the Duke 
is situate on the Anglesey side ef the Menai Straits. has | Of Buccleuch. on whose land search was being made; Mr. 
beea acquired as the new Episcopal Palace. Roddick. architect: and many others. 


-_ 


Last week Mr. Wills, the water diviner. of Bath. seems to | IT is quite remarkable how misstatements get into the public 
have had a successful mo st Langho'm. He was conducted | ear. The cther dav we read that the President of ibe 
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DEPTFORD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


Auctioneers’ Institute, Mr. John Hepper, stated that uni- 
formity of charges did not obtain in any profession or 
business. What about architecture? How many architects 
are there bold enough to tell their clients that, though five 
per cent. may be the recognised charge for the profession 
generally, they consider they are themselves worth more, 
and intend to charge ten per cent.? We have long urged 
the desirability of inequality of charges, and have brought 
the point particularly to the notice of certain distinguished 
architects. But these gentlemen appear to think a change 
impossible. If a distinguished architect argues (to Armself, 
of course!) that if by raising his charges he might lose some 
work, the game is not worth the candle, we would respect- 
fully argue that it is! Sometimes he would have to give 
up work into the hands of younger and less distinguished 
men, but in the long run we believe he would be the gainer, 
and even (might we suggest it?) do better work and take 
more pleasure in it. 


xn. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Tur Bideford municipal offices and library competition, for 


which the Town Council offered premiums of £30, £15, 
and £10, has just been decided as follows :—(1), Mr. A. f: 
Dunn, 36, Colmore Row, Birmingham ; (2), Mr. J. E. Forbes, 
21, Waterloo Street, Birmingham ; and (3), Messrs. Buckland 
& Farmer 234. Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


Desicns are asked in competition for the erection of a 
church at Wavertree (Liverpool), to cost £8,000. £50 is 
to be paid for the selected design. The further particulars 
are to be obtained from Mr. E. Rogers, Crossley Bu:ldir gs, 
South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


On Tuesday week the Housing Committee of the Bermondsey 
Council reported the receipt of 21 designs for the erection 
of artisans’ dwellings on the site of the recently-cleared 
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insanitary area in Rotherhithe. The Town Clerk was in- 
structed to submit the designs to the Vice-President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architecis for him to adjudicate 
upon, and forward three to the Council in their order of 
meri. The fee to be paid to the assessor was fixed at 
100 guineas. The premiums are £100, £60, and £40. 

In the competition for a public library for Springbura, Glas- 
gow, the Corporation have selected the design of Mr. Wm. 
B. Whitie, 196, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. The designs 
sent in for the other three Glasgow libraries have net been 
adjudicated upon vet. | 


THREE sets of designs were receive] in competition for the 
prize offered by the Council of the Society of Architects for 
the best set of measured drawings cf a church porch or font 
in any style. The Council has awardel first place and a 
prize of the value of £3 3s. to Mr. E. L. Hampshire. 


For the propose central l:brary at Greenwich. eleven com- 
petitive designs have been sent in to the Borough Council. 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British. Architects. is to be asked to nominate an 
assessor to examine these. and advise the Borough Courcil 
as to awarding the premiums of £50 and £30 offered. hs 
fee not to exceed 35 guineas. The cost of the library 15 
not to exceed 46.500. 


THE whole ef the competition plans fer public baths, Han:ls- 
worth, were recently exhibited at the Council House, 
Handsworth. The five sets of plans were submitted to Mr. 
A. Hessell Tiltman, F.R.1.B.A., and he recommende that 
the plans marked A be adopted. This was agreed to by 
the Council, and on opening the sealed envelope containing 
the author's name it was found that the selected plans were 
the work of Mr. John P. Osborne. F.R.I.B.A., of 95, 
Colmore Row. Birmingham. 
-一 一 ee 一 一 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 

SIR. 一 I have read with much interest Mr. Shaw’s contribu- 
tion to the Architectural Review and his statement that “ne 
one suggests that through incompetence and carelessness geo 
designs are rejected." 

I thought it was a matter of common knowledge that it is 
almost a matter of pure chance whether any given drawing. 
however good it may be both as representing an admittedly 
good architectural work, or as a drawing, would be accepted 
or rejected by the Royal Academy. ۱ 

Many architects for the reason of th!s uncertainty never 
send to the Academy, many of those who do, regard it as a 
matter of indifference whether their work is accepted or not, 
since it seems to be no criterion cf merit. „And I am very 
much surprised at the objections raised to perspectives of 
architectural work. Surely though these may in many cases 
be false in their values of light and shade and colour, all are 
not at any rate a perspective, and a perspective only can give 
the relative heights and importance of diffeient paris cf a 
design as seen from a given point. And if the architectural 
room is disfigured by sc many meretricicus drawings surely it 
is to some extent the fault cf the hanging comm:ttee for the 
year being. - l ۱ 

The only remaining assumption would be that all perspec- 
tives are false in their values and meretricious in execution, 
which is surely absurd. There are many cases where even 
trained judgment cannot detect the weak points in a design 
until it has been represented in perspective. 

I doubt whether architectural drawings would ever appeal 
to any but a very few outsiders, but I can see no reason why 
the architectural room at the Academy should for that reason 


contain only scale drawings. 
H. W. ۰ 


سس 
OUR ILLUSTRATIONS.‏ 


CHARTRES CATHEDRAL—A STUDY. 
BY HERBERT RAINE. | 


(MITCHELL AND RAINE. ARCHITECTS, LONDON.) 
This admirable study of an aisle at Chartres continues the 
series of Mr. Raine's pencil drawings we are publishing. 


NEW COLLEGE, SCARBOROUGH. - 
HALL, COOPER AND DAVIS, ARCHITECTS. 


This building has been erected on a splendid site on the 
South Cliff, Scarborough, and provides accommodation 
for 60 boy boarders and 100 day boys. The architects, 
Messrs. Hall, Cooper & Davis, of Grays Inn and Scar. 
borough, won the work in the competition which was insti- 
tut-d four years ago, and have erected the building as 
iliustrated. The exterior is faced with Barton-on-Humber 
bricks, with Whitby stone dressings. and the roofs are 
covered with red tiles. The work has been carried out by 
local builders, and was completed last summer. This is 
considered one of the best equipped schools in the North 
of England, and we are sure our readers will agree with us 
that it is also one of the most picturesque and pleasing. 
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HOMER AND ARCHITECTURE AND THE 
CRAFTS.* 


By T. R. SPENCE. 


'V HE aim of this paper is not to enter into vexed question 
of archeology or the latest discoveries relating to 
archaic art and their relation to the life of Homer. 

It is more in the nature of a fairy journey with him, 
noting the delicate and subtle suggestions, on architecture 
and the crafts which interlace the expression of his joy in 
battle, and the lovely sea and land in which is set the story 
of his characters. He was the seer who “ dipped into the 
future and saw the wonder that would be," for, we may 
take it, the art he described was more in the sense of a 
vision of its fruition. He gave in literature what Phidias 
gave in marble and metals. May not archaic work be the 
strenuous childhood of effort to materialise the conception 
of the seer? and only when Phidias came did his ideas 
reach their permanent ripeness and fulfilment. 

Hcw well he has suggested in the Odyssey a broad con- 
ccption of architecture in speaking of shadowy halls, echoing 
galleries and fragrant chambers. and the value of the bath. 
His genius seems to have indicated most of the things in 
architecture. and its accessories which are acceptable to 
those who find their joy in this great art. Any discussion 
oi Homer and architecture really embraces all that is best 
in Greek art, so that the subject is a vast one. It is like 
accepting a brief for the scheduling of all that adds to the 
beauty and refinement of life in architecture. Of course, 1 
mean one phase of architecture only, and my reverence 15 
cqually great for many others of widely distinct periods of 
expression in form and treatment; but here we have ۳ 
finitely more than will suffice for this evening. The archi- 
tecture that Homer gives largely appertains to stately 
dwellings; it is the hope of all students that commussions 
fcr such will reach them sooner or later. Recently archi- 
tecture has suffered somewhat from persistent efforts to 
graft on to that architecture, which should be spacious, 
large. and dignified, such forms, shapes, dnd dimensions 38 
appertain to the cottage or kitchen furniture. 

Homer's appreciation for the decorative details of marble, 
colour, metals, etc., associated with architecture, seems to 
run on true schemes of harmony. Their gamut is not large 
(probably the better for that), and consists of gold, silver, 
ivory, and bronze, so that you feel he was familiar with 
the refinements of life and free from the tyranny of the 
commonplace. His heroes. during the delight of battle 
were decked with magnificent beaten armour, omamented 
in repoussé of gold and silver; some descriptions of such 
are quoted later, and we only need to refer to vase paintings, 
eic., to see how good was the general scheme of the armour 
of the best Greek period. In the “Iliad” we find the first 
reference to architecture in a suggestive passage on Prams 
palace,.“ adorned with polished colonnades—and in it were 
fifty chambers of polished stone, builded hard by 6 
another, wherein Priam's sons slept. and for his 
daughters over against them, on the other side within the 
courtyard, were twelve roofed chambers of polished stone, 
builded hard by one another." | 

Hephaistos plys a great part in the arts, he being the 
great craftsman in metal in the house of the gods. His 
cwn dwelling is described as being imperishable, star-like 
a house of bronze worked by the crocked god himself, 
where he forged “ tripods, twenty in all, to stand round his 
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ball, and beneath the base of each he had set golden 
wheels, that of their own motion thev might enter the 
assembly of the gods and again return unto his house, a 
marvel to look upon; this much were they finished that not 
yet were the ears of cunning work set thereon—these he 
was making ready and welding chains," etc. 


Here follows the description of the shield of Achilles. 
It is carefully detailed at some length, but quite worthy of 
your attention, and gives, with a keen insight, all that goes 
to make magnificent subjects illustrating such incidents as 
embrace all those elements which are decorative. Here 
there is no lack of matter to fill with interest and beauty 
many friezes, and we know how difficult it is to find a motif ` 
or a subject that is really decorative in itself. “He threw 
bronze that weareth not in the fire and tin and precious : 
gold and silver, and next he set on an anvil stand a great 
anvil and took in his hand a sturdy hammer. First 
fashioned he a shield great and strong. adorning it all over, | he ran a ditch of cyanus, and round that a fence of tin; 
and set thereon a shining rim triple, bright glancing. Five | and one single pathway led to it, whereby the vintagers 
were the folds of the shield itself ; and thereon he fashioned | Might go when they should gather the vintage. And maidens 
much cunning work from his wise heart. There "wrought | and striplings in childish glee bare the sweet fruit in plaited 
he the earth, and the heavens, and the sea, and the unweary- ' baskets. And in the midst of them a boy made pleasant 
ing sun, and the moon waxing to the full, and the signs | Music on a clear-toned viol, and sang thereto a sweet Linos- 
every one wherewith the heavens are crowned: Pleiads and | song with delicate voice; while the rest, with feet falling 
Hyads and Orion's might, and the Bear that men call also together, kept time with the music and SONES ار‎ ۱ 
‚the Wain, her that turneth in her place and watcheth Orion, : Also he wrought therein a herd of kine with upright 
‚and alone hath no part in the baths of Ocean. horns, and the kine were fashioned of gold and tin, and 

ER or with lowing they hurried from the byre to pasture beside a 

Also he fashioned therein two fair cities of mortal men. 


murmuring river, beside the waving reed. And herdsmen 
In the one were espousals and marriage feasts, and beneath of gold were following with the kine, four of them, and 
the blaze of torches they were leading the brides from their nine dogs, fleet of foot, came after them. But two terrible 
chambers through the city, and loud arose the bridal song. lions among the foremost kine had seized a loud-roaring bull 
And’ young men were whirling in the dance, and among 


them flutes and viols sounded high ; and the women, standing | e ns a a m D حم نے‎ ps 
each at her door, were marvelling. But the folk were great bull's side were devouring his vitals and his black 
gathered in the assembly palace, for there a strife was blood, while the herdsmen in vain tarred on their fleet 
arisen, two men striving about the blood price of a man dogs to set on, for they shrank from biting the lions, but 
slain; and both were fain to receive arbitrament ; and the Flood hard by and barked and swerved away. | 
folk were cheering both as they took part on either side. “Also the glorious lame god wrought therein a pasture 
And heralds kept order among the folk, while the elders | in a fair glen, a great pasture of white sheep, and a steading, 
on polished stones were sitting in the sacred circle, and and roofed huts, and folds. i | 
“holding in their hands staves from the loud-voiced heralds. * Also did the glorious lame god devise a dancing place 
Then before the people they Tose up and gave judgment like unto that which Daidolos wrought for Ariadne of the 
each in tum. And in the midst lay two talents of gold, lovely tresses. There were youths dancing and maidens of 
to be given unto him who should plead among them most costly wooing, their hands upon one anothers wrists. Fine 
righteously. linen the maidens had on, and the youths well-woven doublets 

“ But around the other city were two armies in siege with. | faintly glistening with oil. Fair wreaths had ‚the maidens, 
‘glittering arms. And two counsels found favour among. | and the youths daggers of gold hanging from silver baldrics. 
them, either to sack the town or to share all with the And now would they run round with deft feet exceeding 
townsfolk even whatsoever substance the fair city held'| lightly, as when a potter sitting by his wheel that fitteth 
within. On the wall there stood to guard it their dear 


between his hands maketh trial of it whether it run; and 

wives and infant children, and with these the old men; but | now anon they would run in lines to meet cach other. And 
the rest went forth, and their leaders were Ares and Pallas a great company stood round the lovely dance in joy (and 
Athene, both wrought in gold, and golden was the vesture | among them a divine minstrel was making music on his lyre). 
they had on. Goodly and great were they in their armour, “Also he set therein the great might of the River of 
even as gods, far seen around, and the folk at their feet | Ocean around the uttermost rim of the cunningly-fashioned 
were smaller. And when they came where it seemed good | shield. ۱ ۱ ۱ 

to them to lay ambush, in a river bed where there was a “Now, when he had wrought the shield great and strong, 
common watering place of herds, there they set them, clad thea wrought he him a corslet brighter than a flame of 
in glittering bronze. And two scouts were posted by them | fire, and he wrought him a massive helmet to fit his brows, 
afar off to spy the coming of flocks and of oxen with crooked goodly and graven, and set thereon. a crest of gold, and 
horns And presently came the cattle, and with them two he wrought him greaves of pliant tin. 
herdsmen playing on pipes, they took no thought of the In the Odyssey we leam more of the arts that appertain 
guile. Then the others, when they beheld these, ran upon | to home life and its hospitality, the provision for these things 
_ them and quickly cut off the herds of oxen and fair flocks | is mainly the architect's function, so that we may not pass 
of white sheep, and slew the shepherds withal. But the them over. Bathing and anointing with olive oil and sweet 
besiegers, as they sat before the speech places and heard | herbs to end all fatiguing journeys and to precede all feasts. 
much din among the oxen, mounted forthwith behind their Much was made of guests arriving from either peaceful or 
high-stepping horses, and came up with speed. Then they | warlike expeditions. They were led into the hall. — -— 
arrayed their battle, and fought beside the river banks, and “They sat down orderly on seats and high chairs, an 
smote one another with bronze-shod spears, and among | when they were come the old man mixed well for them. a 
them mingled Strife and Tumult, and fell Death, grasping | bowl of sweet wine, which now in the eleventh year from 
one man alive fresh wounded, another without wound, and | the vintage the housewife opened." | 
dragging another dead through the melée by the feet. Like When Telemachus was welcomed at the house of 
living mortals, they held together and fought, and hurled | Menelaus by his wife we find the following: “ Helen bade 
the corpses each of the other's slain. her handmaids set out bedsteads beneath the gallery, and 


. . rlets 
“ Furthe ‚ he set in the shield a soft, fresh-ploughed | fling on them fair purple blankets and spread کو موہ‎ 
field, "eh tt and wide, the third time ploughed, ue and thereon lay thick mantles to be سوک‎ 
many ploughers therein drave their yokes to and fro as they | So they went from the hall with torch an | T he 
wheeled about. Whensoever they came to the boundary of | beds, and the henchmen led forth the guests. he h 
the field and turned, then would a man come to each and | slept there on the outer gallery of the house—t S ከ 
give into his hands a goblet of sweet wine, while others | Telemachus, and the Pon epu دد‎ ቿን 
would be turning back along the furrows fain to reach the Again, when Telemac En 0 ae Ce E 
boundary of the deep tilth. And the field grew black behind | chariot against the shining. faces رت‎ - 


and seemed as it were a-ploughing, albeit of gold, for this 
was the great marvel of the work. 

“Furthermore, he set therein the demesneland of a king, 
where hinds were reaping with sharp sickles in their hands, 
some armfuls along the swathe were falling in rows to the 
earth, whilst others, the sheaf-binders, were binding in 
twisted bands of straw. Three sheaf-binders stood over 
them, while behind, boys, gathering com and bearing it in 
their arms, gave it constantly to the binders; and among 
them the king in silence was standing at the swathe with 
his staff, rejoicing in his heart ; and henchmen apart beneath 
an oak were making ready a feast, and preparing a great 
ox they had sacrificed; while the women were strewing much 
white barley to be a supper for the hinds. 

" Also he set therein a vineyard teeming plenteously with 
clusters, wrought fair in gold; black were the grapes, but 
the vines hung throughout on silver poles; and around it 
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them into the” hall divine, and they beheld and marvelled 
as they gazed through the palace, for there was a gleam 
as it were of sun or moon through the lofty palace of 
renowned Menelaus. But after they had gazed their fill, 
they went to the polished baths and bathed them. Now 
when they had bathed and annointed them with olive oil, 
and cast about thick cloaks, they sat on chairs by Menelaus, 
and a handmaid bore water for the hands in a goodly golden 
ewer and poured it forth over a silver basin to wash withal, 
and to their side she drew a polished table and laid upon 
the board many dainties.” When they had put from them 
"the desire of meat and drink," there comes a finely-ex- 
pressed speech of thanks from Telemachus. To quote: 
“Son of Nestor, delight of my heart, mark the flashing of 
bronze through the echoing halls, and the flashing of gold 
and of amber, and of silver and of ivory. Such like, 
methinks, is the court of the Olympian Zeus within, for the 
world of things that are here; wonder comes over me as I 
look thereon." A portion of the reply of Menelaus should 
be quoted: " Yea, for after many a woe and wanderings 
manifold I brought my wealth in ships. 1 roamed over 
Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt and reached the Ethiopians 
and Sidonians and Erembi and Libya." 

Here is another passage bearing on the domestic life: 
“Helen came forth from her fragrant vaulted chamber, like 
Artemis of the golden arrows; and with her came Adraste 
and set for her the well-wrought chair, and Aleippe bare a 
mg of soft wool, and Phylo bare a silver basket which 
Alcandre gave her, the wife of Polybus, who dwelt in Thebes 
of Egypt, where is the chiefest store of wealth in the houses. 
He gave two silver baths to Menelaus and tripods twain and 
ten talents of gold, and besides all his wife bestowed on 
Helen lovely gifts; a golden distaff did she give, and a silver 
basket with wheels beneath, the rims thereof were finished 
with gold," etc. 

Other quotations follow bearing on the matter: “ Helen 


. stood by the coffers wherein were her robes of curious 


needlework which she herself had wrought." Menelaus to 
Telemachus: “ And of the gifts such as are treasures stored 
in my house I will give thee goodliest and greatest of price. 
I will give thee a mixing bowl beautifully wrought; it is all 
of silver and the lips thereof are finished with gold—the work 
of Hephaestus." 

Throughout the whole of Homer's writing there is evi- 
dence of a close acquaintance with the treasures of art of 
many races, and the examples of these may have fired his 
imagination; but it is not my function to enter into this 
wide field of archeologv and conjecture. In the descrip- 
tions handed down by ancient writers of the work of Phidias 
and his pupils, there is the great statue of Zeus, with which 
no other artist can compete, a statue of large proportions 
carved in gold and ivory, seated on a throne holding in his 
right hand a figure of victory and a sceptre, capped with an 
eagle in his flight His garment was covered with low- 
relief sculpture of figures and lilies. On the throne and 
footstool were mythological conceptions worked in relief and 
colour. The rests for the footstool were lions in gold. The 
head of the god was not passionate or distorted in ex- 
pression, but calm, majestic, and god-like; and through the 
whole work of figure, throne, and canopy was that rare 
sense of refinement and impressive distinction in design 
which should stamp a supreme piece of art. Then there 
was the great statue of Athene on the Acropolis, and the 
incomparable frieze; but his supreme position and works 
in the world are too well known for me to take up your 
time in enumeration, uniting, as it does, all that is perfect 
in craftsmanship and dignity of design. Many quotations 
might be given from the “ Odyssey," but probably the follow- 
ing will suffice as bearing on architecture :— 

“ Meanwhile, Odysseus went to the famous palace of 
Alcinous, and his heart was full of many thoughts as he 
stood there, or ever he had reached the threshold of 
bronze, for there was a gleam, as it were, of sun or moon 
through the high-roofed hall of greathearted Alcinous. 
Brazen were the walls which ran this way and that from 
the threshold to the inmost chamber, and round them was 
a. frieze of blue, and golden were the doors that closed in 
the good house. Silver were the door-posts that were set 
on the brazen threshold, and silver the lintel thereupon, and 
the hook of the door was gold. And on either side stood 
golden hounds and silver. . . . and within were seats 
arrayed against the wall this way and that from. the 
threshold even to the inmost chamber, and thereon were 
spread light coverings thinly woven, the handiwork of 


women. . . . Yea, and there were youths fashioned in 
gold, standing on firm set bases, with flaming torches in 
their hands, giving light through the night to the feasters 
in the palace. And he had fifty handmaids in the house, 
and some grind the yellow corn on the millstone, and others 
weave webs and tum the yam as they sit restless as the 
leaves of the tall poplar trees, and the soft 011 drops off 
that linen, so closely is it woven. And without the 
court hard by the door, is a great garden of four plough 
gates, and a hedge runs round on either side, and here 
grow tall trees blossoming, pear trees and pomegranates and 
apple trees with bright fruit, and sweet figs and olives in 
their bloom. The fruit of these trees never perisheth or 
faileth, winter nor summer, enduring all through the vear 
evermore; the west wind blowing brings some fruits to 
birth. and ripens others. Pear upon pear waxes old, and 
apple on apple, yea, and cluster ripens on cluster of the 
grape, and fig upon fig. There, too, hath he a fruitful vine- 
yard planted, whereof the one part is being dried by the 
heat, a sunny plot on level ground, while other grapes are 
gathering, and yet others they are treading in the wine-press. 
In the foremost row are unripe grapes that cast the blossom, 
and others there be that grow black to vintaging. There, 
too, skirting the furthest line, are all manner of garden-beds 
planted trimly, that are perpetually fresh, and therein are 
two fountains of water, whereof one scatters his streams all 
about the garden, and the other runs over against it beneath 
the threshold of the courtyard and issues by the lofty house, 
and thence did the townsfolk draw water." 

The greater part of this applies to the garden, but as 
many architects now include schemes for laying out gardens 
in their plans it should be of interest. 

The following quotation may be added which bears on 
the reception and treatment of a guest, necessarily associated 
with domestic architecture :—“ Pontonous, the henchman, 
set for him a high chair inlaid with silver, in the midst of 
the guests, leaning it against the tall pillar, and he hung 
the loud lyre on a pin, close above his head, and showed 
him how to lay his hands upon it, and close beside him 
he placed a basket and a fair table, and a goblet of wine 
by his side. after they had put from them the 
desire of meat and drink, the Muse stirred the minstrel to 
sing the songs of famous men." 

It seems to me that the architect Ictinus and Phidias 
have petrified the dreams or prophecies of Homer, so that 
we can in a measure believe they were one in architectural 


design, the one finding his expression in words and the 


other in such material elements which embody architecture 
and give it a local habitation and a name. 

It should be our function to gather the threads together 
of what makes Greek art so great, and I can only indicate 
some things which occur to me as evidence. These I submit 
with some diffidence, not being an expert or having my 
mind charged with a great store of knowledge of the vas 
field of Greek architecture. 

From what I have seen in Greece, the perfection of the 
workmanship of every detail in the architectural remains 15 
very patent—from the perfect arises of fillets and flutes of 
the immense Doric columns, the soft and accurate curves 
of the volutes in the Ionic caps, the daintiness, finish, and 
shape of the egg and tongue and other details of acanthus 
leafage on horizontal mouldings; the fine, sinuous uniting 
curves, and relief of the acanthus when used in larger and 
detached forms; the true and delicate contours of their 
mouldings and the juxtaposition of larger flat curves with 
smaller incised and sharply cut members; the sense 0 
decoration they get in soft horizontal lines of shadow being 
picked up and accentuated by the sharp incisive darks below. 

The evidence of reserve in the disposition of ornament? 
if their ornament was full of nice detail so was it laid on 
a quiet field, and thus lost none of its value. This vignetting 
of the sculptor's jewels is a most commendable feature 1n 
architecture. 

The satisfactory way in which their bas-relief panels filled 
up the space they were to adom—the subject filled the 
space fully and with dignity, the heads not slipping far 
below the top moulding. What could be better in this 
respect than the frieze of the Parthenon? | Mt 

In their groups of ornament note, notwithstanding much 
small work in parts, running through are always larger 
curving, uniting forms so that ihe general effect is 1ቤ nO 
way belittled, but delicacy and breadth of expression 15 
maintained. _ | BEEN ' 

Note the coins of the best period, how "largely" the 
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heads fill the circle. How fine and dignified is the con- 
vention or design of the hair and other accessories. How 
the lions, the goats, the bulls, have those parts accentuated 
which express their attributes, forerunner of the same sense 
as is seen in animal forms in the early heraldry of the 
Middle Ages. It may appeär curious to cite coins in speak- 
ing of architecture, but their sense of largeness and true 
invention contains that which makes fine architectural orna- 
ment. Whatever may be the period or style of architecture 
in which it is your destiny to work, the storing of these 
details just mentioned in the cells of the mind should create 
such an innate sensitiveness to bad proportion, clumsy 
forms, and imperfect workmanship as would form a large 
proportion of an architect's education. 

Their candelabra are fine in contour and ornamentation 
of curved forms and the right distribution of mouldings, with 
long spaces between on the shafts. 

The real Greek lyre is a fine example of design as seen 
on the coin. In modern times there is no poor instrument 
that has been so tortured away from its great prototype. The 
stage property-man has much to answer for in this respect. 

Our incomparable British Museum is a treasure house of 
Greek art, and there you may note how satisfactorily many 
things relating to architecture are accomplished. See how 
the groups of sculptors in the Parthenon pediment fill the 
triangular space, and, as you may know, this has not always 
been done in modern buildings with success. The high 
reliefs of the figures in the metopes show a fine expressive 
crispness suitable to their position. The frieze, which, of 
course, comes within the shadow, has a treatment of another 
kind, comparatively low in relief, yet giving a fine sense of 
breadth and refinement. At the first glance you think that 
the great purple shadows on Greek architecture are lightless, 
but on examination such is the quality of the iridescent light, 
innumerable soft reflections play on these reliefs and give 
them more definition and harmony. Well, in such juxta- 
positions where two ways of treatment are involved, the 
result is an added value to each form of detail This also 
applies to mouldings and other forms of decoration. The 
architects of the Italian Renaissance have treated the orna- 
mentation and profiles of mouldings with a charming variety 
and liberty. Mino de Feisole is about the best in this way. 
Yet do not start from Mino de Feisole in your efforts to 
add further interest to such detail; rather add your invention 
to the purer Greek forms. 

The Museum contains in the Archaic room an Ionic capital 
from the Temple of Ephesus, which seems to me the per- 
fection of treataent in the volutes—so soft, yet large 6 
truly architectural. It seems to me to be finer than those 
of the Erectheum. 

Note in some of the statues how broad and searchingly 


expressive of the contours of the figures are the draperies, 


yet when leading away from the figure how they are licked 
up into crisp and expressive lines which would show against 
the sky or other background (especially in those statues that 
are to express movement). 

In the Museum you will notice how architecturally that 
noblest of decorative animals, the horse, is treated. 

Note how fine and complete in design is the gravestone 


No. 599. | l 
It may be contended that there is not much to be learned 


“of architecture proper from Homer, yet I venture to think 


that what he says of it is of significance and interest to 
those practising this art, for by that means they will be led 
to take a deep interest in the efforts of later Greek archi- 
tects and artists to illustrate or build up into permanent 


‚form his imagery. The examination of their achievementa 


will result in an education. Really, beauty is required of 
you on special occasions, apart from that which is scientific 
or constructive. You cannot give beauty to your work by 
a paragraph in the specification. Now the world expects 
you, over and above perfect planning, construction, and 
sanitary excellence, that crown which we name beauty, and 


. which Jules Breton has defined as “the splendour of the 


true.” 
Please do not think that your task is to reproduce only 
from the cells of memory the best details of the Greek or 
any other period; but think how much can be gathered 
from their sense of proportion, the value of plain spaces, 
and the vignetting and placing of such adornments as their 
sculptors, painters. and metal craftsmen could supply. 

To me the clothing of the Greeks ranks, as costume, very 
high, if not the highest, as a motif for the architectural 
sculptor. It does not seem an invention of pushing tailors. 


EIE ORENSE 7 | 


It is of the simplest construction, and follows and accentu- 
ates all the sinuous motions of the figure. Its lines are 
endless in variety, and can be governed by, and made .sub- 
servient to, the sculptcr’s aims. What perfect gems in 
design. craft, and line are the best Tanagra figures, as you 
may observe in the British Museum, mostly illustrating quiet 
domestic incidents, but there is in the museum in Athens 
several examples showing remarkable and vigorous technique 
in the expression of the swirl of the dance. | 

The best medieval costumes bear a close relationship to 
those of the Greek. Then, again, the symbols of their 
religion, as seen in the Parthenon frieze, are of refined and 
decorative forms. The late Lord Leighton uses them with 
great effect in his picture, * The Daphneforia," I venture 
to say, one of the finest decorative pictures ever painted. 
Although it represents another form of festival than that 
on the Parthenon, it always leads me to realise how great 
as a decoration in form and colour must have been the 
actual procession which Phidias illustrates. We can imagine 
it on its progress along the sacred way, winding through the 
shallow valleys, and anon outlined against the blue and 
sapphire of the Saronic Gulf and the Peloponesian 
mountains. 

We gather from Homer a fine sense of site for his archi- 
tecture, as he mentions in his descriptions of the House 
of Alcinous as having a fair prospect. Then, again, a later 
writer speaks of Athens as the “City of the violet crown,” 
the crown being the Parthenon. 

I can speak from experience of the site of the House of 
Agamemnon on the lower spurs of the mountains of Argos. 
Behind are the higher peaks, and far away below stretch 
the plains of Argolis. As Homer phrases it, the pasture 
land of horses, and beyond the boundaries of this plain lies 
the blue shimmering bay of Nauplia On speaking of 
Greek landscape with its long. horizontal lines of blue seas 
and grey-green plains, from the boundaries of which rise 
the broad and dignified mountain forms, all bathed and 


‚united in the iridescent air of that divine land, makes it 


an unequalled source for instilling into an architect such a 
sense of colour for decorative purposes as cannot be ob- 
tained from textbooks of coloured ornament. 

This reference to landscape may seem a wandering away 
from architecture, but no source of inspiration is unworthy. 
Most architects have a deep interest in interior colour, but 
many cherish as their only 101015 schemes of grey-greens and 
reds, avoiding that which is sumptuous in colour. When 
you gct over the wall of the Swiss Alps revelations come 
upon you that the diffused purple has harmonies equally 
beautiful. In Greece, all the greens, blues, and greys, etc., 
seem to be steeped in a bath of purple. This veil of purple 
iridescent atmosphere is the magician which assimulates and 
brings all local colour into decorative completeness. Un- 
fortunately, we cannot bring the quality of the sunlight here, 
but still remembrance of these things has an educational 
value. ۱ 

An architect's life and practice is, we know, inextricably 
mixed up with specifications, quantities, dilapidations, 
sanitáry and other engineering, etc. There is no escaping 
the well-known ending to specification paragraphs—the very 
convenient el cetera. Yet sometimes the opportunity comes 
when a fine creation is demanded of him in which all these 
things for the moment are of secondary importance—when, 
like Homer or Shakespeare, he must give to airy nothingnesg 
a local habitation. Even as seeds in the idle fallows long 
for the gentle rains, so will he sigh for that enthusiastic and 
supersensitive state of mind from which creation is won. 
My remarks may have been of a wandering nature, but apart 
from the science and ever-changing needs of architecture, 
it is a great and beautiful art, and to give it that crown of 
art or beauty, air of distinction or style—call it what you 
will—that subtle seal which Phidias, Bramante, Wren, tha 
great Goths, and many others have set upon their work, 
some little deviation in the side paths of the softer emotions 
cannot be a fruitless journey. "Whatever may be the per- 
fection of the anatomy of the parts of your architectural 
work, it can never suffer from wise and restraining disposition 
of its bejewelling. | 2. ጋ 

Frankly a great architect must possess many gifts. . He 
must have that which is generaly known by the words 
common sense; it is rather a clumsy phrase, which means 
so much, for it really embraces a subtle practical wisdom, 


.a sense of winnowing the wheat from the chaff, and as far 


as architecture in concerned, a thinker in building material 
rather than in pencil. I venture to say he-must have added 
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to these qualities the instincts of a poet to finally set that 
seal of completeness on his conception which makes a work 
of art. 

 _x—e— MM 


BARRACKS ON SALISBURY PLAIN, 


T what is known as the Tidworth end of the Plain atten- 
tion is being turned to the provision of permanent 
accommodation for troops of the Second Army Corps, and 
this in itself is a gigantic scheme. Around Clarendon Hill 
are to be built barracks for a division of infantry, and this 
work, which has been entrusted to Messrs. Lovatt, the well- 
known contractors, of Wolverhampton and London, has 
already commenced. The vicinity of Clarendon Hill is now 
entirely in the hands of the contractors, and running round 
it is a complete network of railways, to facilitate the transit 
of materials for the builders. Tons of contractors’ requisites 
are daily to be seen passing over the Midland and South- 
Western Junction Railway, thence along the War Office line 
to Tidworth Station, direct on to the barrack site. The out- 
lay on the first contract alone is estimated to reach close upon 
£200,000, and will engage some 3,000 bricklayers, carpenters, 
and other workmen for about three years. Of course at a 
remote place like Salisbury Plain accommodation had first to 
be provided for the workmen and their families, and this has 
been done by erecting a township of galvanised iron dwellings, 
at a spot known as Brimstone Bottom, on Perham Down. 
Here very compact rural residences have sprung up to house 
the artisans of Messrs. Lovatt from Wolverhampton, and a 
church and recreation room have been provided. 
Brigadier-General R. M. Barklie, R.E., is at the head of 
the military staff who have designed the great barrack scheme 
for Clarendon Hill, and he is an officer who has had a wide 
experience in the construction of military works in various 
parts of the world. Unless an extension of service is granted 
him, however, General Barklie will not remain on the active 
list long enough to see the completion of the barrack scheme 
at Clarendon Hill, as he will reach the age limit for retirement 
in the early part of next year. The new infantry barrack 
blocks are to be named after well-known events in the history 
of India, and from the design it is evident that utility rather 
than beauty will be the characteristic feature of the new abode 
of Tommy Atkins on this part of Salisbury Plain. Other 
buildings—such as ordnance stores, hospital, etc.—are to be 
built adjacent to the infantry barracks, but these have not yet 
been placed in the contractor's hands, although the sites are 
selected. It will be gathered, however. that a vast develop- 
ment will take place on this part of Salisbury Plain in the 
next few years, but much has to be accomplished before the 
Plain will be the permanent habitation of the bulk of the 
troops forming the Second Army Corps. - 
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BUILDING NEWS. 


A NEW fire brigade station at Bradford, which has been 
erected at a cost of £16,000, was opened on Tuesday. 


ፒጩ Chelsea Guardians have received sanction for the plans 
of the proposed workhouse extension, which is likely to 
cost about 440,000. 


Tug new Methodist Church and schoolrooms, which have 
been erected in Pump Street, Worcester, at a cost of 
48,000, were opened yesterday week. The former has 
seating accommodation for 850 worshippers. 


Tug new wing of the eye hospital, Walton Street, Oxford, 
which has cost £2,300, was opened last week by the 
Countess of Jersey. It comprises a main ward, with accom- 
modation for 14 patients, an operating theatre, nurses' apart- 
ments, ante-rooms, etc. 


An iron church (dedicated to St. Mary Magdalene) in 
Catherine Street, Winton, near Patricroft, was opened last 
Sunday. The building, which is 65 ft. long and 28 ft. wide, 
has cost about £600. the contractor being Mr. Geo. Ginger, 
of Longsight, Manchester. 


THE Paisley new public dispensary, which is attached to 
the Royal Alexandria Infirmary, was opened on Friday. 
The building, which has cost over £4,000, is of Scottish 
domestic design, simplv treated, the architect being Mr. T. 
Graham Abercrombie, of County Place, Paisley, who also 
designed the infirmary. 


THE Star Theatre, Swansea, which has been reconstructed 
from designs by Messrs. Margrave & Peacock, of Royal 
Metal Exchange, Swansea, was re-opened on Monday. The 
decorations have been carried out by Messrs. A. R. Dean, 
Limited, of Birmingham; Mr. J. Davies, of Walters Road, 
Swansea, being the general contractor. 
| 

THE opening of the Tredegar dry-dock took place at New- 
port on Saturday, the ceremony being performed by the 
Mayor. The contractors were Messrs. Price & Reeves, of 
15, Great George Street, S.W., and the engineers Messrs. 
Jacobs & Barringer, also of London. The dock is 708 ft. 
long and 65 ft. wide, and can be converted into two smaller 
docks. 


THE new tuberculosis hospital at Heswall, designed by Mr. 
C. H. Lancaster, Liverpool, was opened on the 2oth inst. 
The following were the contractors:— Builder, Mr. T. 
Spencer, Aintree; plumber, Mr. W. Rain, Everton; 
plasterers, Messrs. H. Johnson & Sons, Liverpool ; hot-water 
engineers, Messrs. Killick & Cochran, Liverpool; heating 
engineers, Messrs. Bramham & Sons, Liverpool; general 
fitters, Messrs. R. Garnett & Sons, Warrington. 


THE new waterworks for the Urban District Council of 
Soyland, Yorks, which have cost about £17,500, were 
opened on the 18th inst. Messrs. Horsfall, Limited, of 
Leeds, were the engineers. The contractors for the reser- 
voir (capacity: 7,000,000 gallons) were Messrs. J. Aincough 
& Son, Oldham ; the pipe-laying, Mr. Hy. Wilson, Bradford 
(first contract), and Mr. J. Balmford, Elland (second con- 
tract); pipes, Stanton Iron Company, Notüngham; and 
valves, hydrants, valve-tower, bridge, etc., Messrs. J. Blake 
borough & Son, Brighouse. 


SCHEMES are now in hand for erecting a crematorium at 
Bradford; a school (to accommodate 600) in East Clyde 
Street. Helensburgh, to cost over £10,000 (Mr. A. N. Pater- 
son, M.A., Wellington Street, Glasgow, architect); a town 
hall, municipal offices, etc., at Leigh, Lancs. ; electric light- 
ing scheme for Penrith, to cost 418,000; external repairing 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury ‘Church, Salisbury, estimated 
at £5.000 (Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., architect); a church 
and parochial rooms at Hawkhill, Dundee, to cost about 
£12,000; and Urban District Council offices and fire station 
at Camborne, to cost £2,800 (Mr. Sampson Hill, Green 
Lane, Redruth, architect). 


THE following foundation or memorial stones have just been 
laid :—Barrhead municipal buildings; a free library m 
Arthurstone Street, Dundee (Mr. W. Alexander, city archi 
tect); a medical school at Nethergate College, Dundee; 
a library in the Broadway, Plaistow, to cost £54,000; 
a block of working-class dwellings in Great College 
Street, St. Pancras, N.W., to be known as Goldingham 
Buildings, the cost of which will be about £17,734 
Blinkbonny poorhouse, Falkirk (to cost about £20,000) 
Mr. Wm. Black, Falkirk, architect; a nurses’ home (in con 
nection with N. Staffs. Infirmary), to cost, including endow- 
ment, about £10,000; Eastby Crag Sanatorium, nea 
Skipton (for 42 consumptives), to cost about £10,000, for 
the Bradford Guardians (Mr. F. Holland, architect, etc. 


to the Board); a hospital at Hampstead Green, N.W., 5 


cost, including site, nearly £30,000; Deptford Wesleyan 
Hall, to cost £25,000; a Congregational Church at Ogmore 
Vale, Wales. to seat 500, and cost £2,500 (Mr. Jacob Rees, 
Pentre; architect, and Mr. J. Phillips, Nantymoel, builder); 
and the London Baptist Association Church, Mitcham: Lane, 
Streatham, S.W. (designed in Perpendicular Gothic, freely 
treated. by Messrs. Geo. & R. Palmer Baines, Clements Inn, 
W.C.), to cost £5,238 (excluding upper portion of tower 
4,440). 
| : س سم‎ 

Lopce Moor HOSPITAL, SHEFFIELD, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorlands doublefronted patent 
Manchester stoves in glazed faience and under-bed ventila: 
tors, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. T hey have also just supplied some 
stoves to Bideford Infirmary. - 


Tre Yeovil Town Council has received from Mr. ۴ 
an offer of £2.500 for a free library, the usual condition: 
being specified. Mr. Carnegie has also made an offer 0 
£2,000 to Innerleithen, 
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LONDON: FRIDAY, NOV. 7, 1902. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PROFESSION. 


O a crowded audience Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., delivered 
his presidential address to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects on Monday evening last. That the new president 
is personally very popular was fully evidenced by his recep- 
tion; indeed, it falls to the lot of few to earn so universal a 
measure of esteem and respect both in professional and 
private life. Mr. MacVicar Anderson, in seconding Sir Alma 
'Tadema's motion, pointed out that Mr. Webb held the three- 
fold title which was necessary to an architect's proper reputa- 
tion: first and foremost, that he must be an artist; second, 
that he must possess scientific knowledge ; and third, that he 
must be a good business man. Mr. Aston Webb has done 
much for the profession and for the Institute, and it is a plea- 
sure to see him in the presidential chair, so that by his liberal 
views, his clear common sense, and his wide artistic sympa- 
thies, he may use that influential position for the best interests 
of the profession. No one can do it better, and if he fails to 
draw into the ranks of the Institute those able men who still 
look askance at its operations it is not very likely that anyone 
can do it. That architects should band themselves together for 
the defence of their common interests—to make their practice 
safer from the unwarrantable interferences and intrusions which 
are so common—to see that students get all the advantage 
possible in the arduous qualifications needful for practice—to 
obtain the stimulus of mutual encouragement and counsel and 
the benefit of each other's experience—all this appears to be 
outside the aims and sympathies of many practising architects. 
They may be right so far as the limits of their own lives go; 
it is very possible they are wrong in the wider interests of our 
art. The new president is decidedly of opinion that architects 
would do well to know more of each other, and he intends to 
give them more opportunity and encouragement for the purpose 
by means of " At Homes," which he will arrange for the pro- 
motion of this friendly intercourse. To gild this pill, if such 
it appears, the guests are to be allowed to smoke. We have 
no fear, for our own part, that in the result we shall find any 
architects plundering each other of either their practice cr 
their dignity. 

One or two points Sir Alma Tadema touched upon in his 
short speech call for some remark. He instanced his own 
career as an example of the choice of his own country for 
study in preference to foreign travel. He was himself offered 
the means to travel and study abroad, and he elected to 
remain at home. He gave it as his advice to architects to 
study more at home instead of seeking inspiration elsewhere. 
Perhaps this advice is of better value to those who possess 


the more strongly marked individuality and plenty of artistic 


initiative. And is it not somewhat parallel to the case of a 
self-contained being who can find resource in himself, and 
does not need or care for the sympathy and encouragement 
of his fellows? It is the old tale over again, that, after all, 
the advice offered to the student chiefly applies to the average 


capabihty, for, exceptionally developed characters generally 


look pretty well after themselves, and are not as a rule very 
gregariously inclined. Sir Alma Tadema also strongly upheld 
the system of apprenticeship or pupilage, for he maintained 
it was only by closely watching the work of a master that one 
could learn the real A.B.C. of art. He evidently thinks that 
the new day school development will have to be kept in its 
place, and not aim to be more than an aid to office training. 
On the matters of wider interest the presidential address 
instanced the anomaly of borough surveyors sitting in judg- 
ment on architects’ designs for buildings, and yet having no 
one to sit in judgment on their own large efforts in the way of 
public improvements. It is only fair, as Mr. Webb pointed 
out, that local architectural societies should be asked for their 
advice on all matters affecting large public interest 1n street 
improvements and the like. Mr. Webb again der!ored the 
passing over of Sir Wm. Emerson for the Liverpcol Cathedral 
design, but hoped for the best under the circumstances. He 
also very pertinently inquired as to the results of the London 
County Council Holbom-to-Strand street competit on. 
هووب‎ 
BANGOR CATHEDRAL chancel is to be renovated at Lord 
Penrhyn’s expense. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.- No. 103. 


SHOULD ST. MARK’S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT? 


By ነኛ H. BIDLAKE, M.A. 


EALISE, first and fully, the ever-present sense of loss that 
R would haunt the traveller who once more traverses the 
familiar streets and canals of the Venice of his memory, but 
who no longer finds the giant Campanile dominating piazza, 
basilica, and palace, and completing a hundred pictures of 
narrow alley and waterway and distant landscape, and then, 
in the consciousness of that regret, question yourself, if the 
fallen Campanile should be rebuilt or no. 

If the tower were there, in its old place, in its old likeness, 
even more or less of its old substance, need we stop to argue 
about artistic and archeologic proprieties? Forget rather 
that it ever fell, and let a willing self-deception make us feel 
it is the very same in present substance as.in past memory. 

Let it be rebuilt then as like its old self as human skill can 
make it. 

If the old tower was reared as a monument of commercial 
and civic pride, let its successor in addition stand as a witness 
of the store which even a commercial age sets on sentiment 
and affection. 1 


By OWEN W. DAVIS. 


Certainly the Campanile should be rebuilt, for has not time 
rendered it a very feature and landmark of the City of the 
Adriatic? Intrinsic circumstances such as these demand an 
exact architectural reproduction. The tower is too well 
known, and too familiar altogether to admit. of the least varia- 
tion in its re-erection. Here is no call whatever for a lively 
imagination to introduce that which might, could, would, 
should, or ought to be done to improve all recognition of the 
presence of St. Mark's Campanile off the face of the earth 
and sea. Happily there is a host of good photos and draw- 
ings at hand, so that the restoration can be made honest and. 
true. 

It seems like a question on the fable again, #.¢., Shall the 
Venetian ride his ass over the Rialto in a common sense 
manner, or shall he adopt “ another way " in his progress over 
the bridge? Certain it is, that any variation on the ordinary 
way of procedure will court a well-deserved adverse criticism. 

* The King is dead." When rebuilt in its integrity, * Long 
live the King," the same old storied order of things, but in. 
sound material and solid construction. 


By W. M. FAWCETT, M.A., F.S.A. 
In reply to your question as to the Campanile at Venice :— 
(1). I should certainly like to see it rebuilt. 
(2). It would be safest to rebuild as it was. "The chances 
of a purely modern design, I fear, lie in favour of a bad one. 


By T. L. WATSON, F.R.I.B.A. 


The tower of St. Mark's was an essential feature of a 
group of buildings—one of the finest in the world—and on 
their account, as well as on its own, it should be rebuilt. It 
was the nucleus round which they clustered ; we cannot doubt 
that it influenced their architecture, and we cannot but feel 
that they suffer from its loss. It is idle to talk of the 
design of tlie tower apart from the other buildings of the 
group. It belonged to them artistically even more than 
through long association, and its absence leaves a sense of 
incompleteness that cries aloud for reconstruction. | 

How, then, should it be rebuilt? Let us suppose an 
architect to be commissioned with a free hand to build a 
tower in its stead. Could he improve upon its general pro- 
portions with respect to the whole group, could he alter 
its main dimensions with advantage, or could he find a more 
suitable position for it than just that which it occupied? 
If not, and I think the answer must be in the negative, 
it follows that the Campanile should be rebuilt on the old 
lines. 

While we feel that any depaiture from tradition would 
here be a blunder, if not a crime, it does not follow that 
the new tower should be a literal transcript of the old— 
that it should be designed to impose upon the unwary or 
the uninstructed of future generations. It should carry on 
the tradition and even perpetuate the form of the tower 
of the tenth and sixteenth centuries, but it should do this 
through a medium of the twentieth century. 
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GRAVESEND BOARU SCHOOLS COM- 
PETITION. 


HIS seems to have been a competition that must have 

. proved to be very disappointing to the promoters, for 
they certainly cannot be congratulated upon the design that 
has “ Accepted” written over it. But, like all competitions 
of its kind, the competitors can only lay blame to themselves 
for competing, as we understand in the first instance there 
were no proper conditions issued, and to men who are con- 
tinually planning schools and thoroughly understand the 
requirements of the Education Department, we are inclined 
to think that, unless some strong local interest prevailed, they 
would hesitate before entering a competition of this kind. 
One does feel that this is another instance where the School 
Board of Gravesend and the ratepayers in general would 
certainly have got far better value for the money that will have 
to be expended upon this scheme, if they had used more fore- 
thought in promoting their competition, for there will be 
considerable difficulty in getting the accepted design approved 
by the Education Department. ۱ 

No. 3 (Accepted) is by Mr. J. J. Robson. It is hard to 
understand how it got the first place. The position of the 
building on the site is laid down in the right manner, only the 
division of playground areas seems to have been left for future 
consideration, which will prove a difficult task. The general 
arrangement of the plan is laid down upon simple orthodox 
lines, but with several serious defects. The ground floor is 
not by any means what it should be; the whole scheme of 
entrances seems to lack grasp. Another serious fault is there 
being only two staircases to the first floor. and these are badly 
arranged; in fact, it is difficult to understand the author 
placing such staircases in a modem school, these being in 
flights of 17 steps, with a four feet half space to break the 
same, with the result that the lighting must necessarily suffer. 
There is also an arrangement showing cloak rooms off the 
mezzanine ; this is wretched, and we cannot understand any 
assessor with any knowledge of his subject tolerating a thing 
of this kind, but undoubtedly the Department will insist, if 
these plans are carried out, upon them being considerably 
revised... The arrangement of the first floor makes the best 
plan, only why should a 60 class room be 26 ft. 6 in. by 
25 ft. 4 in.? ۱ l 

The elevations are of a Georgian character, tinted in an 
overpowering manner, with nothing very strongly to recom- 
mend them. The design is illustrated by a coloured per- 
spective, and there is one point that is very interesting, especi- 
ally in a lccal competition, and that is to find the name of 
the draughtsman in the left hand corner—as the designs had 
to be sent in without any mark of identification. , 

No. 4— This design has nothing to recommend it apart 
from the elaborate way in which the brick strings are drawn 
upon the elevations, and a sheet of Twyford sanitary fittings 
accompanying it pinned on the wall. 

No. 5—Messrs. Rayner and Bridgland. The authors of 
this scheme scem to grasp the idea of the first principle of 
school planning in the position of entrances and exits and 
the division of playgrounds. This is one of the plans that 
shows the proper number of staircases; another point in ‘ts 
favour being that the class rooms are well arranged. A serious 
fault is that the hall on the first floor is too small for the 
total number that would have to assemble in it from time to 
time. The elevations of this scheme have very little to com- 
mend them, as they are of a florid Elizabethan character; the 
drawings are weak. 

No. 7.—The author of this design would do well to spend 
a few days in carefully studying some modern schools, for the 
design submitted cannot be taken seriously. 

No. 2.—Another scheme that we cannot understand. The 
author «cms to have wandered about the site instead of trying 
to plan a sim[!e straightforward school, one of the chief 
features being a detail showing the galleries in the class rooms, 
which seem very wasteful. The staircases are bad. 

No. r.— The auther was determined to preserve the 
eymmetry at any cozt, but the re:ult was alarming and very 
wasteful. 

No. 6—Mr. E. T. Bennett. In cur opinion this :s the 
scheme that wculd pass the Department with the least possible 
alterations. The genera! arrangement is sound; the author 
seems to have grappled with the difficultv of staircases, and in 
provision of a smaller hall cn the ground floor than on the 
first. This plan could be used by inserting a screen across 
the hall on the first flcor in three departments. The arrange- 
ment of the class rooms is gocd. The e'evat ons arz simple, 


and would give a good result if carried out. The author of 
this set of drawings seems to be the only one who has 4 
good all-round knowledge of the Code for 1902, and who has 
dealt with the subject seriously from a cost point of view, 
and we cannot understand why he was not placed. 

There is no assessor's report in the room, and from what 
we could gather from the authors’ reports there was no stipu. 
lated amount of cost given. E. J. 


ጠጠ...“ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


T is very disheartening to find how far off we yet are ftom 
any wise artistic control over the architectural engineering 
which forms so large a part of modern municipal enterprise. 
Here is another bridge going up at Vauxhall of a kind enough 
to make any judge of art writhe with horror, unless something 
intervenes to prevent the Bridges Committees report being 
accepted next Tuesday by the London County Council. For 
twelve years this matter has been under discussion, and now 
we are threatened with a steel bridge with engineers’ trim- 
mings! Thus the winding course of our fine river is being 
every year more surely and sadly lost to the ennobling and 
refining influences of art. We had two fine stone bndges, 
Waterloo and London Bridge, and now London Bridge is 
being spoilt. Blackfriars, Charing Cross, and Westminster 
all go against our artistic credit, and now we are threatened 
with another steel bridge worse even than these. 
SOME three years ago the London County Council decided 
that the new Vauxhall Bridge should be of granite, backed 
with concrete. After the opinion of counsel has 
been taken on the matter, it has been found that 
the headways to the three openings on the accepted 
plan for a concrete and granite bridge do not comply 
with certain clauses of the Vauxhall Bridge Act, 1895. The 
engineer has reported that he cannot carry out the construc- 
tion of a concrete bridge to leave the openings of 70 ft. wide 
and give them a clear headway as required by the Act of 18 ft. 
and 15 ft. respectively throughout the whole width. The 
Bridges Committee of the Council, in view of these facts, 
have been considering what should be done, and have had 
designs prepared of the only type of bridge—viz., a steel one, 
which, under the circumstances, they say they could recom- 
mend the Council to erect. They state.in a report on the 
subject that the erection of a steel bridge faced with granite 
had received their careful attention, but had been abandoned 
for several reasons. The elevation which they consider shows 
the most satisfactory is that for a superstructure to be wholly 
constructed of steel, with elliptical arches and ornamental 
facings. The cost for engineering works for such a structure, 
including the approaches, is estimated at £170,000, and the 
committee asks the Council to sanction expenditure up to that 
amount. This matter, it is expected, will come up for settle- 
ment on Tuesday next. Ä 


THE new offices, board room, and relief station for the Cam- 
berwell Board of Guardians was the subject of much discus 
sion on Tuesday week, when the Building Committee Dre 
sented a report as to the 435,000 outlay involved.. The 
architect, Mr. Hall, attended to explain the plans. By rele- 
gating the caretaker to the basement and omitting the top 
storey it was estimated £3,000 could be saved, and another 
1.200 by leaving cut the stone columns in front of the 
building. So the caretaker has gone down and the ۴6 
columns bave disappeared, and the architect has been asked 
to try and keep the cost down to £30,000. We should not 
wonder if some cf these gentlemen much regret the saving 
of the £30 per annum on stone columns. | 


ABOUT one acre of land at the corner of Acre Lane and 
Brixton Hill is to be bought at a cost of £25.000 for a new 
town hall and municipal buildings for Lambeth. As one cf 
the councillors has just bought land for stables at the rate 
of £,26.000- per acre it was thought the same rate might be 
paid for a town hall site. 


As a site fcr the new County Hall, Mr. Emet Hazell, 
A.R.I.B.A., suggests the island site bounded on the west by 
Southampton Rew, on the north by Russell Square, and on 
the east and south by Bedford Place and Bloomsbury Place. 
As the Ho'born-to-Strand new thoroughfare includes the 
widening cf Southampton Row up to Theobald's Road, and 
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will probably lead to the widening as far as Russell Square, 
this site would be approached by a main artery of traffic. 11 
has an area of 4.12 acres. The hall would have a frontage 
of 650 ft. on this main thoroughfare, and a return to Russell 
Square gardens of over 200 ft. The total cost would probably 
be about £300,000, and thus give a site of larger area at 
about one-third the cost of the Adelphi site. 


On the discussion of the Truro Cathedral Building Com- 
mittee's report, the question of the fractured bases came up. 
Sir Thos. Drew had stated that he would not recommend the 
bases being. taken out after so much groining had been put on. 
Mr. E. Carlyon said that their removal would have cost 
several thousand pounds. Some regret was expressed that no 
opening had been left to get bells placed in the central tower, 
and some doubt as to the possibility of having them used in 
that position. A terra-cotta relief by Mr. Geo. Tinworth, 
entitled “ The Way of the Cross,” is to be placed on the north 
wall of the north-west tower. The architect has assured the 
committee that the cathedral will be ready for opening by 
1st May. Canon Thynne hoped that before the western 
towers were erected there would arise an architect who would 
be capable of improving those “two extinguishers." 


AN ingenicus attempt to call a house a caravan has failed at 


` Camberley. A gentleman erected a house of five rooms for 


his gamekeeper, and fixed it on 13 wheels, so that it might 
have the character of a caravan, but the surveyor to the 
Frimley Urban Council contended it was too substantial to 
be classed as a vehicle. The Bench imposed a fine and 
ordered the building to be removed ; this at least will not be 
& difficult matter. 


' THE Wolverhampton Art and Industrial Exhibition, which 
closes this week, is said to show a loss of £ 46,000. 


New theatres include one near the New Feathers Hotel in 


Bridge Street, Warrington, to cost £25,000; and one in New 


. Russell Street, London, designed by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague, 


to hold about £300 per night. 


A VERY interesting exhibition of craftsmanship is open just 


‘now at the Woodbury Gallery in New Bond Street. It con- 


sists of designs and work from the workshops of the Guild of 
Handicrafts, which Mr. Ashbee has now moved from the East 
End of London and located at Camden in Gloucestershire, 
under apparently ideal conditions. One cannot but hope for 


. success to work carried on under such excellent conditions, 


both of location and principle, as those now set up by Mr. 


"Ashbee. ` Not only are the conditions of surroundings, etc., 


so pleasing and helpful, but all individual excellence is 
frankly acknowledged and credit freely bestowed where it is 
due. In looking over this exhibition one feels that Mr. 


"Ashbee’s own chief excellence lies in his remarkably dainty 


treatment of jewellery. Now is the opportunity for any of 
our readers to desire to exhibit evidence of their taste to 
select jewellery for presents which depends for its excellence 
on its design and not on its cost. Even a simply made ink- 
stand becomes a work of art under Mr. Ashbee’s refined 
thought, whilst as for brooches, necklets, pendants, etc., the 
daintiness of form and colour which is to be found in this 
collection will easily dispel all one's gratifications for ordinary 


jewellers productions. If this exhibition remains open till 
‘nearly Christmas our readers should not forget where to go in 


the interests of their wives and daughters. 


WE have received an inquiry from Messrs T. C. Stock & Co., 
of Victoria Street, Bristol, who wish to know the name of the 
firm that manufactures a material 3-16th in. which is in oak 
parquetry but forms a pattern mounted on heavy canvas. 
Perhaps one of our readers could kindiy inform them. 


Mn. ANDREW CARNEGIE has offered £2,000 for the erection 
of a branch library at Aston Manor (Birmingham). His 
offers of £15,000 for three libraries at Belfast, and 43.500 
for another at Royton (near Oldham) have been accepted. 


THE next examination for certificates of qualification for 
àppointment of sanitary inspector, or inspector of nuisances, 
under Section 198 (2) (d) of the Public Health (London) Act, 


1891, will be held in London on Tuesday, the 20th January, 


1903, and the four following days. Particulars will be for- 
warded on application to the hon. secretary, Wm. R. E. Coles, 
1, Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, London, E.C. 


ONE of the mcst interesting of the admirable series of art 
annuals issued by the Art Journal is that which is now before 
us dealing with the life and work of Sir W. B. Richmond, 
R.A. The refined and scholarly work of this accomplished 
artist is perhaps not likely to please the popular taste as a 
more pictorial kind of subject, but it is of especial and lasting 
interest to the architect and decorative artist. The illustra- 
tions in this annual are numerous and excellently produced. 


AN uncommon book has just been published entitled “ Facts 
on Fire Prevention.” So uncommon is it that we suppose it 
is the first of its kind that has ever been published in this 
country. It is edited by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, architect, and 
published by Mr. Batsford in two volumes (at 25s.). There 
can be no two opinions as to the urgent need of some activity 
in the matter of fire prevention, and this book has a strong 
claim on the notice of everybody, especially architects, for it 
embodies the plain results of tests carried out of various 
patented methods of fire prevention without gloss or over- 
statement. Thus in describing the effect of a fire applied to 
a match-boarded partition filled in with silicate cotton (slag 
wool) by Messrs. D. Anderson & Son and J. C. Broadbent 
& Co., we have the following summary :—“ The internal 
boarding was completely destroyed. The slag wool was fused 
and blackened on the inside face, and a narrow strip down 
the side of each stud was blackened; it was damp from the 
water applied. but otherwise it was good and clean. The 
studs were burned about %in. deep on the inner edge. The 
wire-netting was sound and not loose. The studs were sound, 
white, and clean for a distance of 234in. from the 
outer edge. The outside boarding was sound, white, 
and clean, both on the fire and passage side. The fire‘ 
did not pass through the partition." Then again in regard to 
a partition erected by the “Gypsine” Brick Company, the 
result is recorded that “ in no place had the fire passed through 
the partition." As to a floor of deal joists and coke breeze 
concrete with expanded metal and plaster ceiling. after a fire 
of two hours plaster fell in patches from the ceiling and fell 
at intervals to the end of test, when water was applied and 
further plaster washed away, but no other effect of the fire 
was noticeable, and at the conclusion of the test the floor was 
intact and carried its load of 100 lbs. per foot distributed. 
Also we may note that after a 30 minutes’ fire withiz three 
feet of fire blinds by Messrs. G. A. Williams & Son, of Bays- 
water, the blinds remained in position, the fire not having 
come through the door or window. Lead glazing was found 
to collapse in 7 minutes, as against 12 minutes for a Yin. 
plate casement. Tests of doors and floors and partitions 
under all sorts of ordinary conditions, innocent of all patented 
appliances, are also given. It is obvious that these records 
are extremely suggestive and useful, and in the admirably 
produced substantial volumes before us will form a valuable 
addition to an architect's reference library. 
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COMPETITION. 


Mr. A. W. S. Cross, F.R.I.B.A., the referee, has reported 
on the designs for the Holland Road School, to accommodate 
800, received in competition by the Great Clacton School 
Board. He places the designs in the following order of 
merit :—(1) “ Lux," Mr. T. H. Baker (of Baker & May). Col- 
chester and Clacton-on-Sea; (2) * Crowstone," Messrs. Smee, 
Mence & Houchin, 12, West Smithfield, E.C.; (3) “ Pic- 
turesque,” Mr. S. Jackson, 65, Fenchurch Street, E.C. ; (4) 
“Utility with Economy,” Messrs. Greenhalgh & Brockbank, 
Southend; (6) “ Experience,” Messrs. Scott & Hanson, 10, 
Basinghall Street, E.C. The board adopted the award of the 
referee, and instructed Mr. T. H. Baker to proceed with the 
work, 


SS a وس سس‎ 


THE municipal electric light supply failed at Peterborough 
on Friday week, and plunged the city in darkness. Candles 
were used for illumination in the chief business establish- 
ments in consequence. Last Friday night Croydon was 
plunged into darkness, the cause in this instance being 
through the electric light works catching fire. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


ARCHITECTS’ CHARGES. 
To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. 


SIR, —In a short editorial note in your issue of the 31st ult. 
you remark, “ It is quite remarkable how misstatements get 
into the public ear. The other day we read that the president 
of the Auctioneers' Institute, Mr. John Hepper, stated that 
uniformity of charges did not obtain in any profession or 
business. What about architecture ?" 

I wish to say that I made no misstatement, for uniformity 
of scale does not necessarily imply uniformity of charge. I 
have known architects' charges vary very much below the scale 
of 5 per cent., and I have known the commission on quantities 
range from 34 per cent. to 2 per cent. The fact that the best 
men charge 5 per cent. compels others to accept less in order 
to obtain a share of the business current; and I agree with 
you that it is not well to have a scale so arbitrarily fixel that 
it cannot be altered to suit changing circumstances. Building 
bye-laws, the more exacting demands of improved public 
taste, the greater yariety of materials employed, and the 
higher ingenuity of planning to utilise expensive sites and 
meet the dominance of ancient lights, all make greater 
demands upon professional skill than formerly, and, hence, 
much more bas to be given for 5 per cent. commission than 
was the case when that rate was established. If the best men 
would raise the scale 1 per cent., the remuneration would be 
more proportionate to the increased work and skill now given. 

I am, etc., 
Joun HEPPER. 

Leeds, 4th November, 1902. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHARTRES CATHEDRAL. 
DRAWN BY HERBERT RAINE, ARCHITECT. 


FREE LIBRARY, RUTHERGLEN. 
JAS. SALMON AND SON, ARCHITECTS, GLASGOW. 
This interesting design was submitted in the recent com- 
petition. 
—— à و‎ À— 


THE R.IB.A. OPENING ADDRESS.* 
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INCE our last meeting in this room two events of national 
importance have taken place: the dangerous illness and 
marvellous recovery of our Sovereign the King; and the 
Coronation of the King and Queen in Westminster Abbey cn 
gth August—an event attended by all the splendour of the 
ancient rites and ceremonies which tradition has handed down 
to us as fitting for such an occasion ; and it seems but right that 
the first words of the President of this Royal Institute should 
be to express on behalf of its members their thankfulness for 
this happy consummation of their hopes and aspirations. 

My next words must be to thank you for the honour you 
have done me in placing me in this chair; an honour which 
carries with it many responsibilities, which I shall do my best 
to fulfil; but whether I succeéd or not, I will ask you to 
believe that I am actuated solely by what I consider to be the 
best interests of architecture, and of this Institute in which I 
have always been a firm believer. 

1 am aware that my task is not made the easier by the admir- 
able manner in which these duties were performed by my 
friend and immediate predecessor, Sir William Emerson ; and 
I am glad to take this opportunity of publicly congratulating 
him, on behalf of the members of this Institute and myself, on 
the bigh honour of knighthood conferred upon him by his 
Sovereign; an honour which has given much pleasure and 
satisfaction to all of us, the more so that it is, I believe, the 
first time that a President of this Institute has been so 
honoured. ۱ 

It is now my duty as your President to notice, as concisely 
as I can, some of the questions on the art and practice cf 
architecture and the affairs of this Institute which present 
themselves to us at the present time, and in doing so I will 
ask ycu to understand that I in no way lay claim to any special 
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fitness for this task, but that it is merely through the fact of 
m* present position that I am privileged to do so. 

On looking back over the last ten years I think we may 
fairly congratulate ourselves on the progress this Institute has 
made, the position it has attained, and, more important than 
all, the work it has done during that period. Ten years ago 
we had 1,400 Fellows and Associates; now we have nearly 
1,700 ; not perhaps so large an increase as we could wish, but 
still a considerably larger increase than in the previous ten 
years. 

It is true that our register still lacks the names of some 
distinguished architects whom we should like to see there, 
and whose presence would strengthen our power for good, not 
only in London, but throughout the country. Many of them 
we know to be well-wishers of this Institute, and to appreciate 
the work we are doing ; I can only say we should greatly value 
their presence amongst us, and should give due weight to their 
opinions on any matters in which they may consider that the 
policy of this Institute could be made increasingly useful in 
the interests of architecture. 

Within the last few weeks we have been much gratified to 
receive a proposal for alliance from the Edinburgh Architec- 
tural Association, which has hitherto held somewhat aloof 
from us, and we shall, I am sure. all welcome the accession 10 
our ranks of so eamest and able a body of architects, nuw- 
bering many men who are really enthusiastic and doing good 
work, and, though the distance between us is great, I hope se 
may not infrequently have the pleasure of welcoming some of 
their members amongst us here, and that the alliance may 
prove of advantage to both societies. 

It has often occurred to me how little we know of the pro- 
ceedings of our allied societies, their aims and the matters on 
which they feel most strongly, and that anything that would 
bring us more into touch with them would be a mutual advan- 
tage. With this view, one naturally turns to the Journal, so 
ably conducted by our secretary, Mr. Locke, and there we find 
our noble selves fully reported in all the glory of large print, 
but not much space given to the proceedings of our allied 
societies ; and it appears to me that if that space could be 
increased, a portion allotted to each society, and if the societies 
would help us by sending up reports of their papers and dis- 
cussions, we should all get to know a great deal more of what 
is going on in the country, and become more familiar with the 
men who are taking an active part in each society's affairs, 
while the information thus given would greatly widen th? 
interest of our Journal. The addresses of the local presidents 
could be printed, together with other papers and discussions; 
and these could, if so desired, be printed separately and issued 
to the members of the local society concerned, and thus each 
society could obtain an independent journal of its own pro- 
ceedings at a very moderate cost. 

While on the sübject of the Journal, I may say the editor 
would be very glad to receive communications from members 
which would add to the interest of the Journal, not only from 
Fellows, but also from our younger members. 
` The President of the Architectural Association of Ireland 
(Mr. F. G. Hicks), in his opening address the other day, said, 
speaking of his Institute, * It isn't a bit up-to-date, and there 
seems very little cohesion among the members, for they 
seldom have an opportunity of meeting." Well, I have heard 
scmething of the same sort applied to this Institute, that there 
is a lack of opportunity for members to meet and know each 
other, and I propose, with the permission of the Council, to 
give one or two informal * At Homes " here during the session, 
at which possibly smoking may be permitted (to bring us “a 
bit up-to-date”) and where members may meet in a friendly 
way and get to know each other better; and I cannot help 
thinking that, if you will support me by your presence, some 
good may be done in this direction. | 

The admission of Fellows to this Institute can hardly yet be 
said to have arrived at a final and satisfactory settlement, and 
in my opinion this will not be done until Fellows are elected 
solely from the ranks of the Associates, except in very excep 
tional instances. But there are at present a large number .f 
practising architects we wish to see Fellows whom we cannot 
expect to submit to our examinations. This is a matter 
which will have to be once more considered by your Council. 
more especially as the provision for the direct election o 
Fellows lapses in May next. : 

T he financial position of the Institute is, I am glad to sav, 
satisfactory. Ten years ago we had a capital of £5,800, now 
we have a capital of £11,500. Then our revenue hardly 
balanced our expenditure, now it exceeds it by something over 
£1,000 per annum. 
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It is obvious that this increased prosperity lays upon us 
the obligation of increased activity, for we are not a society 
to accumulate funds, but rather to make proper use of those 
cur increased prosperity supplies us with. 

The question of premises is one that is always with us, and 
the increase of our office work, and that of the library, is 
beginning to make it a very pressing one. In many ways our 
premises here suit us well enough, but we now occupy the 
whole of the building, with the exception of the galleries, etc., 
on the ground floor, which we unsuccessfully negotiated for cn 
behalf of the Architectural Association and ourselves in 1896. 
Failing these galleries. our power of expansion here has come 
to an end, and the alternative is to build premises elsewhere. 
This raises the question of a site, which I mention now, as it 
is possible some of our members may know of something likely 
to suit our requirements. and, if so, we should be glad to 


- receive from them any information or suggestions on the sub- 


ject. ۱ 

The Council, on the suggestion of the Finance Committee, 
have started a premises fund, and have placed the sum of 
£,1,000 to this account, | 

A cause which I think this Institute should as far as possib'e 
assist is that of architectural education. The Institute, as on 
examining body, has deliberately left the education of archi- 
tects to other architectural societies; and in this I think they 
have acted wisely, for the undue multiplication of educational 
centres is obviously undesirable. The Royal Academy has an 


‚excellent architectural school, visited and instructed by archi- 
tects, but does not undertake very elementary work, and deals 


with design only. The Architectural Association has recently 
started a day school, dealing with elementary work, and 
worthy of every encouragement ; it is a scheme which, I ven- 
ture to think, this Institute would do well to foster by every 
means in its power, both financially and otherwise, while indi- 


vidual architects could also do much to assist it by advising 


parents to send their sons for one or two years to the school 
previous to their being articled to them. ° ۱ 
These two schools, at the Academy and the Association, do 
to some extent overlap, and if a certain course at the Associa- 
tion schools could be recognised as giving entrance to the 
lower architectural school of the Royal Academy, much in 


the same way as certain work at the public schools will admit 


a man to the University of Oxford, subject of course to any 
conditions that might be thought desirable, a great impetus 
would be given to both schools, and architects might at last 
fcel that the education of the next generation was in a fair 
way to being placed on a satisfactory footing that would he 
capable of great development. There is, I think, no worthier 
or more unselfish object for this Institute to promote, or oue 
that is more likely to influence architecture for good, than the 
careful and systematic education of our young men, by a 
system which will not supplant the present system of appren- 
ticeship, but will rather supplement it by supplying that which 
cannot be learned in an architect's office, or at least can l:e 
better taught systematically in a school. . 

Our examinations are, I believe, proving of real use to the 
younger men, and, judging by the increasing number that enter 
for them, they are fully appreciated. Ten years ago 305 went 
up for these examinations, while last year there were no fewer 
than 674. 

The real benefit of these examinations is the work required 
in the preparation for them. We do not claim that they 
necessarily turn out artists (these are born, not made), but 
we do claim that, with the knowledge thus obtained, it enables 
those who are gifted with the artistic instinct the better, and 
with the more certainty, to realise their imaginations and aims. 
It is an object for a young man to work for, and an induce- 
ment for him to acquire knowledge in some branches of cur 
complex art which, though very necessary for its proper 
realisation, are apt to be neglected as uncongenial. In con- 
nection with this matter may I venture to hope that architects 
will give all reasonable facilities to those under them to 
undergo the necessary preparation. 

The question of competitions is one of those questions that 
are always with us, and as long as architects see fit to enter 
for competitions it is plainly the duty of this Institute to «lo 
what it can to secure—first, the drawing up of such conditions 
as shall be fair to both parties, and at the same time not entail 
more labour on the competitors than is necessary to enable a 
competent assessor to arrive at a just decision; and secondly, 
to secure the adoption and execution of the best design. 

۱ With this end in view a series of suggestions for architec- 
tural competitions was drawn up by this Institute in 188r, 


and reconsidered and revised by the Council during the last 
session. These have recently been sent to all public bodies 
likely to organise competitions; in addition to which a copy 
is always sent to the promoters of a contemplated competition 
as soon as it is heard of by the officials of this Institute. But 
when all this is done there still remains the question of the 
appointment of the assessor, a matter of supreme importance 
both to the ,promoters and the competitors. Ever since 
1881-2 architects have insisted that a professional adviser 
should be appointed in all open competitions, and in many 
cases the President for the time being of this Institute is 
asked to nominate the assessor, and after some inquiry into 
the matter I can find but little objection taken to the selections 
made, or to the decisions given, bearing in mind, as I well 
know by experience, that the decision can seldom be 
thoroughly satisfactory to more than one of the competitors. 
It has been, however, urged by some that the selection of the 
assessor should be made by a small committee, rather than by 
the President, and that two or more assessors should be 
appointed in all competitions of any size. Personally I ۵0 
not share this opinion, believing that the sense of individual 
responsibility is likely to give better results in both cases. 


How far the system of selecting an architect by competition 
for the erection of any building is a desirable one will, I sup- 
pose, always be in dispute; but that it gives an equality of 
opportunity to all architects, great or small, known or un- 
known, is, I think, indisputable; and it has always seemed to 
me one of the strongest points in its favour, for we all could 
name men, now doing excellent work, whose first opportunity 
came by competition, and we know in this crowded world of. 
ours how difficult it is for new men to obtain a hearing. 


Before leaving matters more especially connected with the 
affairs of the Institute, I should like to say a word on behalf 
of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. There are so many 
who faint by the way, and to whom a little temporary assist- 
ance is of untold value; there are so many others who have 
been worsted in the battle, and through ill-health and other 
difficulties have fallen out of the ranks, that great demands 
are made upon the funds of this society. ፲፻ is surely our duty 
to provide for them without going outside for help. — Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson last year raised in a short time over 
41,000 with this object, a very handsome and most accept- 
able addition to the funds ; but interest is very small now and 
the cost of living very high, and the income of the society still 
wants largely increasing. "The Council of this Institute, for 
the first time, have voted an annual contribution of £20, and 
there would be nothing pleasanter than to see the number of 
annual subscribers largely increased during the present year. 
At present out of 617 Fellows, only 191 subscribe; and out of 
1,066 Associates, only 70 subscribe. I venture to think that 
this ought not so to be. 


And now, gentlemen, if I have not already wom out. your 
patience, I will ask you to consider some questions of wider 
architectural interest than those we have been considering. 

The interests of this Institute are with both old and new 
buildings, ` | ۱ ۱ 

Our interest in old buildings is to trace the history of their 
origin and growth, and to devise means for their maintenance 
and necessary repair. 

The fall of the Campanile at Venice forcibly reminds us of 
the necessity for continual watchfulness as to the structural 
stability of ancient buildings, and the engineer's report on 
the foundations of our own St. Paul's still further emphasises 
the fact ; and while these instances by no means justify undue 
interference or rebuilding of these structures, they show the 
danger of endeavouring to hand them down to posterity in 
exactly the same condition as we have received them. Most 
of the members of this Institute will, I think, sympathise with 
the desire of the Italians to re-erect their fallen tower, and be 
pleased that the Royal Academy has taken the lead in showing 
the practical sympathy of art-loving England with Italy in her 
los. But how much better, by careful maintenance and 
judicious repair, to avoid such catastrophes! 

In the case of St. Paul's a note of warning has been 
sounded apparently none too soon, and we look to the 
guardians of that great pile to take everv precaution, on the 
best possible advice, to ensure its safety. appealing. to the 
Government for funds should that be necessary. 


But there is another and even greater danger threatening the 
buildings and antiquities of the kingdom which would rob us 
of much that gives this old country its charm; it is. I am 
afraid, a more subtle danger, and therefore more difficult to 
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deal with. 
dealer. 

. 1 am informed, on reliable authority, that certain districts 
in this country are systematically mapped out by these gentle- 


I mean the wholesale depredations of the “ art” 


men, and anything of interest, such as a panelled room, a- 


moulded ceiling, a bit of ironwork even, a chest, or a clock, 
are all carefully scheduled, the position and means of the 
owner ascertained, and, as opportunity offers, the property ıs 
purchased, the cottage or house often pulled down, the con- 
tents sold, generally abroad, and then the land, stripped of its 
httle treasures, is resold. It is difficult to use temperate 
language about such proceedings; but surely it behoves us, 
before it is tco late, in conjunction with other societies, to see 
if it is not possible to take some united action to get these 
buildings and fittings registered as national belongings, so that, 
at any rate, they cannot be removed from this country, a 
course which, I understand, has already been adopted. to 
scme extent, in France and Italy. This is work in which 
other societies are also interested, and we are always ready to 
act with them as occasion arises; indeed, it interests and 
affects all educated Englishmen. : 

It is in modern architecture, however, and its allied arts 
that our influence is naturally most likely to be exercised, 
e:pecially at a time of such exceptional building activity as 
the present. 

The Government is largely engaged in the erection of public 
buildings ; local authorities all over the country are busy with 
the erection of town halls, asylums, schools, technical institu- 
. tions, etc. ; while the buildings. residential and commercial, 
in our great tcwns continue to increase at almost an alarming 
rate. What, I think, must strike most of us in all this activity 
is that while minute control is exercised by public authorities 
over the details of these buildings, such little control is exer- 
| Cised over the laying out of our cities that, to a great extent, 

they seem to be left to lay out themselves. 

How often we see a really noble and costly building hidden 
away in some inconvenient and cramped site, without any 
approaches worthy cf the name, simply because the land was 
easily obtainable or happened to be vacant at the tim», or could 
be cbtained cheaply, or to improve the value of adjoining 
property ; reasons we have heard put forward repeatedly, but 
nearly always resulting in the loss of a great opportunity of 
ennobling and beautifying the town; while, instead of money 
being saved, as is foolishly suppcsed, meney is really wasted 
and thrown away. 

A predecessor of mine in this chair once urged when head- 
‚ing a deputation on the erection cf a public building that the 
extra cost necessary for its worthy completion would, even 
from a commercial point of view, be soon repaid by the in- 
crease attractiveness of the city, and the number of visitors 
that would be drawn to it. The suggestion was received as 
if it was not seriously meant ; but surely there is force in the 
contention, though it is but a secondary reascn for urging on 
the public authorities the importance of so placing their public 
buildings that they may be the ornament and crowning feature 
of the town. 

Why is the National Gallery site so frequently pointed to 
as an ideal one? Surely because it has, as so few buildings 
have in London, a slightly elevated site, with a large open 
space in front of it, and is approached by a main thoroughfare 
leading directly to its facade. The Royal Exchange has a 
fine site, for a similar reason. Wren carefully planned the 
most splendid approaches to St. Paul's, which would have 
made the citv one cf the finest in the world ; but the greed and 
disputes of the citizens unfortunately prevented his scheme 
being carried out. Most of our public buildings have no dig- 
nified apprcach, and usually a general view can only be 
obtained in sharp perspective, from the roads which run pas? 
them, not م۷‎ to them, and, as Wren says, they are scen side- 
ways. The matter is of still more importance now that the 
picturesque manner cf the Houses of Parliament and the Law 
Courts is giving place to a more palatial and formal style. 
Continental towns set us a great example in this respect, and 
though we may consider their love of straight avenues and 
boulevards is often carried to monotony, we cannot but admire 
the dignifed and monumental surroundings they almost in- 
variably contrive to provide for their buildings. I wculd 
venture to assert, though it should surely not be necessary, 
that every public building should be entirely detached, and 
should stand on a site of an area at least half as large again 
as the area which the builings actually cover, and that they 
should, wherever possible, have a fine rcad leading up to them. 
The Americans, who are generally credited with a keen eye 
for the financial side of a question, are fully alive to this 


point, and are laying out their cities with great monumental 
dignity. It seems almost impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the architectural surroundings of a building. In 
the case of private houses some architectural support in the 
way of steps, walls, and terraces is now usually designed, 
though unfortunately by no means usually carried out, and 
one has only to look at the design and the executed work to 
see how great the loss has been. But if important in a house, 
how much more so in a great public building! And yet in 
England how often 15 this entirely ignored. | 

Another matter which I notice in London and other places 
with regret is the disappearance, in the new quarters, of the 
old-fashioned " square," which adds so much to the appear. 
ance cf the older quarters. The new-fashioned “ gardens” 
apparently have taken their place, the difference being that 
while a “square” was bounded by a public road, and hal 
the fronts of the houses facing it, the “ gardens ” have no sur- 
rounding road, and the backs of the houses abut immediately 
upon it. The result, of course, is that while the “ square” 
adds greatly to the variety and beauty cf our streets, the 
“gardens” are entirely hidden away, and might be non- 
existent, as far as the public thorcughfares are concerned. 
The advantage claimed is the increased privacy obtained for 
the “ gardens,” counterbalanced, surely, by the improved out- 
look given by the “ square" to the front of the houses, while 
the somewhat sordid surroundings of the “ garden," with its 
rows of back windows and its stagnant air, hardly make for 
beauty or restfulness. 

Numerous other points in the laying out of our cities vill 
occur to all of us, but 1 mention these two with a view to 
asking whether something could not be done to ensure that all 
such matters should be duly considered while improvements 
are under contemplation, and before it is too late. I venture 
to think that these are matters in which this Institute and out 
allied societies can do important public service. 

The design and details of buildings are a matter for the 
individual artist, and not one, in my opinion, in which this 
Institute can often, if ever, usefully interfere ; but when great 
improvements are in contemplation the opinion of such a body 
as ours, composed of societies all over the country, may, I 
think, be of great use to the public authorities. Never, I feel 
assured, was there a time when cur corporations and county 
councils were most anxious to do all in their power to im- 
prove the æsthetic aspect of our cities and towns, cr more 
willing to avail themselves cf every means to that end that 
may be open to them The Government and the London 
County Council have frequently consulted this Institute on 
matters of architectural importance, and other public bodtes 
do, from time to time, consult with their local architectural 
societies. Something, however, more definite seems to 36 
required than this. 

At present, as we all know, we architects are unable to erert 
any building, in any of our towns, without first submitting very 
complete plans, and in many cases elevations and specifica- 
tions, to the borough surveyor, who exercises, under the local 
bye-laws, a strict supervision with regard to height and size 
of rooms, windows, thickness of walls, the minutest details ct 
drainage, and other matters; but when it comes to laying out 
suburban districts, street improvements, and such like, whica 
call for the highest qualities of the architect, the plans are 
usually drawn by the borough surveyor, and subjected appa- 
rently to practically no expert criticism whatever. 

Now, might it not be required that when such schemes have 
to be prepared they should be submitted for criticism and 
advice to some expert architectural authority, such as, say, 
the local architectural society, who might also be asked to 
nominate an architect to consult with the surveyor in preparing 
the scheme, and, in the event of the corporation or council 
and the architectural society not agreeing on any point. might 
not the question be referred, say, for example, to the Council 


of this Institute? It surely could not be argued that this 


would be derogatory to the borough surveyor, for, as we archi- 
tects cheerfullv submit our proposals to the surveyors. there 
would seem to be no impropriety, but quite the reverse, 7 
the surveycrs laying their architectural schemes before ihe 
architects, and, in important architectural schemez, working 
with them. 

In saying this it must be understcod that I am not in the 
least impugning the capacity of the borough surveyors. They 
are, we all know, an exceedingly able body of men; but they 
are selected for these posts on account of their fitness and 
acquaintance with subjects somewhat apart from architecture 
proper, the study and practice of which subjects do not espect 
ally fit them for the designing of work of the highest architec- 
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tural importance. They are, I venture to think, liable to have 
. great pressure put on them to sacrifice too much to the very 
important questions of convenience and economy; and if this 
is so a further independent opinion would greatly strengthen 
their hands. | 

` The tendency in recent years has been with corporations to 
substitute for the cfficial " architect,” as he used to be calle, 
the surveyor; and this is, probably, the most reasonable 
course, for the matters which the works department of a cor- 
poration or council have mainly to superintend would mor» 
perfectly come under this heading ; but it would seem reason- 
able that, when strictly architectural matters have to be dealt 
with, they should be subject to the criticism of architects, not 
necessarily officially connected with the local body. 

I have dealt with this matter at some length, because it 
seems to me one in which the Institute could be of real us», 
and because it is one which so greatly affects the beauty of our 
cities and towns. 

Ancther matter to which the attention of this Institute has 
been called is the local building by-laws in many rural or 
practically rural districts. This may at first sight seem a sub- 
ject very remote from architecture, though in reality, as many 
of our members know, it affects architecture very much. 
These by-laws for rural districts are often drawn up on the 
lines of the building laws of large towns, they impose most 
unnecessary and burdensome conditions on those building in 
the country, and though the attention of the Local Govern- 
ment Bcard has been directed to the matter, and a deputation 
has been received, but little more has been done. 

The London County Council have schemes on hand of the 
greatest magnitude, and they have, as is well known, consulted 
this Institute with reference to the great new thoroughfare 
from Holborn to the Strand. Unfortunately they were not 
able to adopt our suggestions in their entirety ; but their com- 
mittee, with the best intentions (which they appear not to 
have been strong enough to carry through), obtained designs 
11 a limited competition, and a report upon them by an 
assessor, whose decision everyone would have been willing to 
abide by. This report, however, was not made public for two 
years, and appears to have remained a dead letter since; and 
now, I believe, this Institute and the public are absclutely in 
the dark, as to whether there is to be any general scheme or 
control cver the buildings to be erected, and, if so, by whom 
this control is to be exercised, whether each plot is to be lot 
to the highest bidder. without any reference to a general 
scheme, and, finally, what has become of the design place] 
first in the assessor's award ; and yet it is hardly too much to 
say that in almost any other capital in Europe it would be 
Icoke upon as a matter of public and national importance, 
and surely it is one on which all are entitled to be informe. 

In these public matters connected with architecture the daily 
press might do much to educate public opinion; without the 
aid of the press little is likely to be done. But in order to 
have the necessary influence, architectural matters must be 
treated with a complete and thorcugh knowledge of the sub- 
ject, as is usually the case in matters affecting the cognate 
arts. 

The encouragement of local schools of art by their munici- 
palities is another matter that should interest this Institute. 
It will be remembered that when London was being decorated 
for the recent Coronation the decoration cf Westminster 
Bridge was entrusted to the Royal College of Art; and, mainly 
through the instrumentality, I believe, of Sir William Rich- 
mond, funds were provided by the London County Council for 
the purpose, the students giving their services. A very am- 
bitious scheme was prepared and carried out, though, owing 
to the postponement of the Coronation, the scheme hardly 
received the attention it deserved; but I have reason to 
believe it gave a great impetus to the work of the College, the 
students devoting much enthusiasm to a scheme which was 
not a mere exercise, but one in which their work was actually 
to be seen in position. 

I think the London County Council and all concerned are 
to be congratulated on this experiment, which might be use- 
fully followed throughout the country, for there are many 
buildings required for temporary purposes, such as those for 
exhibitions, receptions, rejoicings, meetings, all of which re- 
quire erection and decoration, and present precisely the oppor- 
tunity required for students to try their hands upon, and so to 
learn how much their work gains or loses when seen in reality, 
and in other surroundings than the studio in which it has been 
prepared. The employment of students in temporary work 
such as this is better than their employment on more perma- 
nent work, where their inexperience remains recorded against 


them, and may only end in discouragement. Besides it is only 
comparatively seldom that an opportunity for permanent worx 
occurs, and when it does it is more properly reserved for men 
who have passed through the schools, gained experience, and 
proved their ability. On the other hand, the temporary work 
gives the opportunity so much desired by students, and should 
it prove unsatisfactory it is soon removed and forgotten; 
besides, their employment should greatly increase the interest 
of the municipalities in their schools of art and the students 
who work in them. Much has been written lately of muni- 
cipal socialism ; we could, I think, do with a little more of ;t 
in this direction. ۱ 

While considering the responsibilities of municipalities 
towards the enccuragement of the arts and crafts, we may 
remind ourselves of the responsibilities that lie also with us. 
We rightly have a voice: in the selection of the artists and 
craftsmen who work on our buildings, from the sculptor and 
painter who decorate them to the locksmith and upholsterer 
who furnish them ; great encouragement may be given to the 
subsidiary arts if we take the trouble to find out individual 
artists to work with us in the various branches of the applied 
arts, and while fully illustrating our intentions give them suffi- 
cient freedom tc carry cut their own imagination and inventive- 
ness, with their full share of credit for it. Depend upon it, 
great discouragement is caused to earnest wcrkers, and much 
harm done, if just to save ourselves time and trouble we take 
the first article of commerce that comes to hand. Think what 
a school of craftsmen the enthusiasm of Pugin raised, pro- 
ducing work which is really little short of marvellous when 
we remember the sort of work that was being dene at that 
time. We still feel its beneficial effects. Gilbert Scott, 
William Burges, J. F. Bentley, and many others, both dead 
and living, have done the same; it is certainly one of the 
directions in which we can do incalculable good cr ill to our 
art, and it is a responsibility of which we cannot and must not 
divest ourselves. 

Smoke abatement is another matter this Institute may do 
something to assist in. The thick dark veil that falls over all 
our buildings is distressing in the extreme. One of the prin- 
ciples which Wren laid down for the rebuilding of London 
was: “all trades that use great fires or yield noiscme smells 
tc be placed out cf the town,” and we should see to it in this 
day that trades which cannot control this nuisance should be 
made to go outside. 

Gentlemen, I cannot conclude without refereace to cne 
building recently erected, the Cathedral Church at West- 
minster, and its gifted architect, the late Jahn Francis Bentley. 
The erection of a great church like this in tbe ;aetropolis is 
necessarily so rare an event that under any circumstances it 
would attract attention ; but when, as in this case, the work 
was designed by one of the most inspired church architects of 
our day, and on lines different from any erected in recent 
times, it has naturally interested all of us, and excited in most 
of us an enthusiastic admiration. I do not propose here to 
give a critical notice of the building—that has already been 
done. from various points of view, by abler pens than mine— 
but rather to enjoy the pleasure cf noting the erection.of a 
modern building in which all can unite in finding much to 
admire, though it will be a matter of lasting regret that its 
architect was not spared in health to witness the completion 
of his labcurs, and to receive the congratulations attending 
the consummation of so great a work nobly, and cne may say 
in his case heroically, carried through. 

The present generation will probably have seen three 
cathedrals of the first class in ccurse of censtruction—viz., 
the Cathedrals of Truro, Westminster, and Liverpool—the 
first, nearing completion, designed by ene who mastered the 
old Gothic methods and feeling perhaps more entirely than 
any cf his contemporaries, and who has produced a beautiful ' 
building, which might almost, so perfect is it, have been 
erectel in the thirteenth century. and is probably destine] to 
mark the high-water mark of achievement in the revival of à 
medizval style. 

At Westminster the problem was different from that re- 
quired by the traditional Gothic plan of a cruciform church, 
with deep choir and transepts; and this difference naturally 
and properly affected the whole design. and while an enormous 
uninterrupted area has been provided for the assembling of 
large masses of worshippers, the mystery so necessary for the 
interior of a religious building has been admirably preserve. 
by the careful lighting, the simple intricacy of its arches, ۹ 
piers, its ambulatories, and its chapels. It is a step forward 
in church building, nobly planned, and one for which we may 
be all unreservedly grateful. I would only venture to hope 
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that some day the entrance front may be better seen from 
Victoria Street by the removal of one or two houses, and that 
the interior of the building may in due course be worthily 
completed. 

The last cathedral, Liverpool, is still one of the possibilities 
of the future ; let us hope that it may prove, when erected, yet 
another step forward. I have already expressed my own 

. opinion, that the author of the design named as the best in 
the first competition should have been given an opportunity 
of shówing what he could do on the new site; it has, however, 
been decided otherwise. The request, in the first conditions 
for the second competition, that the building should be de- 
signed in a certain style was a curious instance of the inability 
. of the public to trust architects to design for them what is 
most suitable, for though this condition has been since with- 
drawn, it is, I believe, generally understood that the promoters 
remain of the same opinion still. We can only hope that the 
best man may finally be entrusted with this great monumental 
work, and that. when it is completed, he may be rewarded by 
the unstinted admiration of his brother architects, the highest 
reward any of us can hope to gain. 

We, all of us, lavish endless praise on old work, but are, 
perhaps, too chary of bestowing it upon that of our own time. 
If we are always contrasting the greatness of old work with 
the inferiority cf the new, can we wonder if the public take 
the same view, and ask us to reproduce for them what we all 
so greatly admire? It is true we cannot reproduce old work ; 
but the public do not understand that, for we do not teach 
them so. Great painters are not asked to paint in the style of 
Giotto, Fra Angelica, or Titian, and would not do so if they 
were. Excellent copies of these great masters are made, and 
in à. few years are sometimes mistaken for the originals ; but 
they are not made by our great painters, and are esteemed of 
little worth. Sculptors no longer masquerade our living states- 
men in Roman togas, or attempt to reproduce a Jubilee pro- 
cession in imitation of the Parthenaic frieze. Why, then, 
should we still be asked to design in the thirteenth century or 
any other bygone style? Because, we are told, we have no 
style of our own. But are we quite sure that a tradition once 
broken can never be picked up again? And are we quite 
certain that the Renaissance tradition has ever been entirely 
lost in England? I do not think so. Are we going on for 
ever telling our young men they must not only study but copy 
old work, for they can never hope to produce anything equal to 
it? Is that likely to give them inspiration? Are we to tell 
them that while painting and sculpture are alive, the last word 
has already been said on architecture? There cannot be an 
architect who holds this opinion, though, I am afraid, under 
present circumstances we cannot wonder if the public do so. 
I am not thinking of that will-o'-the-wisp, a new style—that 
may or may not come, I do not know; but rather suggesting 
that by a generous appreciation of modern work, and by 
boldly and generously showing our belief in it, good contem- 
porary work may be encouraged, and abound among us, so 
that the public may come to believe and be interested in it 
also. 

There is one quality we all desire in our buildings, whether 
we attain it or not, Repose, a quality we find alike in buildings 
so dissimilar as the exterior of St. Paul's and the interior of 
Westminster Abbey, in St. George's Hall, and even in that 
ornate river front of the Houses of Parliament. It is the 
result of gcod proportion, arrived at by matured knowledge, 
and guided by a true artistic sense: it is entirely independent 
of styles, it combines simplicity without baldness and richness 
under control. It is a quality that can be felt, and, as Wren 
says, “aims at Eternity.” ۱ 

—— ooo 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE eighteenth annual meeting of the Society of Archi- 
tects was held at St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly, W., on 
Thursday, 23rd October, 1902, at 8 p.m., Mr. G. Gard Pye 
(Vice-President) in the chair. Minutes having been read 
and confirmed, the following nominations were announced :一 
For membership: F. W. Cancellor, Winchester; P. H. P. 
Haigh, London; N. Austin Leech, London; C. H. Mead, 
London; T. Overbury, Cheltenham; H. Teather, Cardiff; 
C. L. Wilson, Cardiff; J. Wills, Derby. For studentship: 
H. J. T. Gowen, Norwich; H. Milne, Tewkesbury; J. E. 
Todd, Southsea. 
The following gentlemen were then elected by ballot :一 
As a member: F. Broadbent, Leeds. . As students: Noel F. 
Barwell, London; W. J. Pulford, Maldon, 


The Chairman then presented the prize awarded to Mr. 
E. L. Hampshire for measured drawings in the student; 
competition. 

The Hon. Secretary. (Mr. Ellis Marsland) then read the 
annual report of the Council, which was unanimously 
adopted. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
President, the Chairman, the Hon. Secretary, and the qut 
going members of Council. 

The following are the officers elected for the ensuing 
year :— President : Silvanus Trevail, F.R.1.B.A., J.P., Truro 
Vice-Presidents: Walter W. Thomas, Liverpool; G. Garl 
Pye, London. Hon. Secretary: Ellis Marsland, London. 
Hon. Corresponding Secretary: W. R. Mallett, London. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. (3. Quartermain, Merton. Council: 
R. G. Bare, London; W. R. Bryden, F.R.I.B.A., Buxton; 
Chas. Caine, Manchester; F. W. Chancellor, M.A., Chelms- 
ford; W. Cooper, Hastings; J. W. Dyson, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; ነኛ. L. Grant, Sittingbourne; W. J. Jennings, F.S.L, 
Canterbury; H. E. Knight, London; F. ነኛ. Macey, London; 
A. E. Pridmore, F.S.I., London; B. R. Tucker, London. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL 
FOR THE SESSION 1901—1902. 


A number of applications for membership has been re- 
ceived, resulting in 29 elections to membership; 20 members 
have resigned ; 4 have died; and 3 have been removed, the 
total membership being 597. 


THE STUDENTS’ REGISTER. 


The number of students las more than doubled in the 
last two years, there being now 38 names on the roll, 15 
having been added during the session. Two students have 
resigned. Considerable interest continues to be taken in the 
design and measured drawing competitions instituted from 
time to time, two such having been held during the session, 
the subjects being “A design for a Shooting Box" and 
" Measured drawings of a Church Porch or Font" The 
following were the successful competitors :—" Shooting 
Box.”—ıst, J. Algernon Hallam, London; 2nd, J. Nixon 
Scaife, Carlisle. “Church Porch.”—1st, E. L. Hampshire, 
London. - 

PAPERS AND Discussions. 


At the ordinary general meetings the following papers 
were read and discussed, the proceedings being afterwards 
published in The Architects’ Magazine د‎ —1901.—November 
21st, Presidential Address, S. Trevail, J.P., F.R.LB.A; 
December 19th, “ Hammered Ironwork," W. Höfler. 1902.— 
January 23rd, * Early British and Celtic Art," M. Sullivan; 
February 20th, "Stained Glass, Herbert Bacon; March 
20th, “Ancient Lights,” Walter C. Williams; April 24th, 
* Ancient Hampshire Palaces," S. W. Kershaw, M.A.; May 
22nd, " Peoples Baths," W. W. Thomas. 


MATTERS DEALT WirH. 

Among the matters on which the Council has taken action 
are the following :— 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS FOR SCIENCE, S.K.—It having been 
represented to the Council that amongst the Board of 
Examiners in Science there appeared to be no architect to 
deal with “ Building Construction," though the papers 00 
this subject appeared to relate rather to architectural than 
engineering construction, the Council took the matter ۴ 
and received an intimation that the question would be com 
sidered. 

COUNTY SURVEYORS AND PRIVATE PRACTICE. 一 The Coun’ 
cil having had before it the questiom of County Surveyors 
and private practice, the matter was discussed and the 
following resolution unanimously passed :—“ That this 
Society is of opinion that it would be in the best interests 
of the public if architects, surveyors, and engineers, holding 
oficial appointments, were debarred from private practice. 

ANCIENT LiGHTs.— The Council has noted with satisfac- 
tion the formation of a Joint Committee of the R.I.B.A. and 
the Surveyors’ Institution to take into consideration the 
present state of the law with regard to Ancient Lights, and 
has intimated to the Joint Committee its willingness to afford 
them any information or assistance in its power. At the 
ordinary general meeting in March the following resolution 
was unanimously passed:—‘ That it be referred ۵ the 
Council of this Society to take such action as may be 
necessary to promote some legislation to amend the 5ء‎ 
law appertaining to rights of light.” The matter is 6ء‎ 
the attention of the Council, 
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PROPOSED COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, DUBLIN.—A special 
meeting of the Council was called in June to consider the 
resolution passed at a meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland relative to the proposed selection of 
an architect by the Treasury. in connection with the erec- 
tion of a College of Science in Dublin. It was unanimously 
resolved :—" That the sympathy of this Council be tendered 
to the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland in the 
attitude they have taken on the subject of the proposed 
selection of an Architect by His Majesty's Treasury for the 
erection of a College: of Science in Dublin, and it is the 
opinion of the Council that for an Irish work of this national 
character an Irish Architect should be solely employed." A 
copy of the resolution was sent to the First Lord of the 
Treasury and to the Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland. 


GoLD MEDAL. 一 At the Council meeting in November it 
was unanimously resolved that the Gold Medal of the Society 
be presented to Mr. Walter Emden (Past President), in 
recognition of his services to the Society during the past 
four years; this was confirmed at the ordinary general meet- 
ing on the same day, and the presentation took place at the 
December meeting. 


BRANCHES OF THE SociETY.—It has not been deemed 
advisable to take immediate steps to form branches of the 
Society in the provinces, as has been suggested, but the 
Council has under consideration the formation of students’ 
sections in varicus centres, with the object of affiliating the 
younger members of the profession with the Society, and as 
a means of organisng the entrance examinations in the 
provinces. 


ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT Funp.—The Society has be- 
come an annual subscriber to this fund, and the Council 
desires to commend the fund to the notice of members, as 
worthy of support. 


EXAMINATIONS TO QUALIFY FOR MEMBERSHIP.—The half- 
yearly examinations continue to attract many inquiries and 
an increasing number of candidates. This is largely due 
to the policy of the Council in extending the examinations 
into the provinces. A centre has been formed and examina- 
tions held in Manchester, as well as in London. The Coun- 
cil has appointed as examiners in Section 1., Subject a, 
Messrs. R. F. Vallance, F.R.I.B.A., and S. Wyborn, in the 
places of Messrs. W. A. Bassett-Smith and J. W. Manning, 
resigned. The syllabus has been revised and materially 
strengthened. ۱ 


LocaL How. SECRETARIES.—In consequence of the death 
of Mr. J. Campbell, F.R.I.B.A., the Local Hon. Secretary 
for Bombay, it became necessary to appoint a successor, 
and Mr. C. S. Stevens, of that city, has kindly consented 
to act. The Council takes this opportunity of thanking the 
Local Hon. Secretaries for the assistance they have ren- 
dered whenever called upon, particularly in connection with 
the examinations. 


SOCIAL FUNCTIONS.—On 25th April, 1902, a large number 
of members availed themselves of the kind permission of 
His Eminence Cardinal Vaughan, to inspect the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral in course of erection at Westminster 
from designs by the late Mr. Richard Bentley; the Very Rev. 
Dean L. G. Vere, one of the Canons, conducted the party 
over the works. In the evening the members' annual dinner 
was held at the Prince's Restaurant, Piccadilly, the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Silvanus Trevail, J.P., F.R.I.B.A., presiding over 
a large and representative gathering of members and their 
friends, and being supported by a number of distinguished 
guests On 24th May a well attended field day was held 
at Winchester, and was very successful, the ecclesiastical, 
military and civil authorities having afforded special facili- 
tics for viewing the various buildings, etc., under their 
charge. The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Winchester 
and others joined the party at luncheon, the Mayor after- 
wards entertaining the members to tea at the Abbey House. 


REGISTRATION.— The Council continues to be fully alive 
to the necessity of increased activity in forwarding the 
Statutory Education and Registration of Architects. The 
President has addressed a meeting of West Country archi- 
tects at Plymouth, where a unanimous, vote was given in 
favour of the principle of registration, and from representa- 
tions made to the Council it has been felt that the time 
has come when it should still more actively identify the 


Society with the movement; therefore the Council has 


appointed a Committee to confer with the Architects’ Regis- 
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tration Bill Committee (a body of architects distinct. from 
the Society) with a view to additional co-operation, or if 
thought desirable, taking over its work. 

REPRESENTATION AT CONGRESSES, ETC.—At the invitation 
of the Royal Institute of Public Health and of the Sanitary 
Institute, the Council appointed the following to represent 
the Society at the Exeter and Manchester Congresses :— 
Messrs. Silvanus Trevail, J.P., F.R.1.B.A., President; G. 
Gard Pye, a Vice-President; Ellis Marsland, Hon. Secre- 
tary; C. Cole, Local Hon. Secretary, Exeter; and C. Caine, 
Manchester. At the invitation of the newly-formed photo- 
graphic survey of Surrey, the Council appointed Messrs. $. 
W. Kershaw, M.A., Hor. Member, and H. G. Quartermain, 
Hon. Treasurer, delegates from the Society on the Com- 
mittee. ; 


FiNANCEs.— The balance-sheet to be .presented at the 
November meeting will show the reserve fund to have been 
largely augmented and the finances administered with due 
regard to the interests of the members and the efficient 
working of the Society. Considerably over £500 has been 
placed to reserve during the session, the fund now amounting 
to £700, of which £500 has been invested in 2% per cent. 
Metropolitan Consolidated Stock, the balance remaining on 
deposit at the Bank. 


REGISTER OF EMPLOYMENT.—A number of posts have been 
filled through the medium of the Register, but it is not 
made use of to the extent it might be, and members and 
students are reminded that they have the free use of it and 
that it is conducted for their benefit. 


GENERALLY.—It is satisfactory to be able to report con- 
tinued progress in every department of the Society's work; 
the membership is higher than it ever has been at the 
corresponding period in any year, the examinations have 
become better known and appreciated, the various meetings 
have been well attended, and the members, especially the 
local Hon. Secretaries, have willingly assisted the Council 
in its work. It is the wish and aim of the Council to make 
the Society of more practical use to the members, particu- 
larly to those who, practising at a distance, are unable ta 
keep in personal touch with headquarters. It is impossible 
to find out all the needs of members, but if the latter will 
assist. the Council, by making their wants known, the 
resources of the Society can be developed in ways best cal- 
culated to advance their individual interests and promote 
the objects of the Society generally. Members should claim 
their privileges and use the Society's premises when in town, 
communicate with the Secretary on any matter affecting their 
interests as members or their position as architects, or retain 
the services of the Practice Committee for advice on points 
of practice. The Council is always glad to. receive, and if 
possible, act upon, suggestions for extending the scope ot 
the Society and the privileges of membership, but the future 


‘of the Society rests not so much with the Council as with 


the general body of members, for only with their co-operation 
can full advantage be taken of its continued and increasing 
prosperity and influence. 

一 一 一生 人 一 一 一 


BUILDING NEWS. 


HOMERTON new fire station, situated in High Street, was 
opened on Saturday, and has cost £8,129. ۱ 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS new technical institute, which has been 
erected by the Town Council at a cost of £16,000, was 
opened by Lord Avebury on Tuesday. | ۱ ۱ 


ON the 29th ult. the public baths in Green Lane, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, which have cost £30,000, were opened by the 
Lord Mayor. Mr. Henry Martin, of Temple Row West, Bir- 
mingham, was the architect. - | 


THE Restell wing of the Royal Hospital for Incurables at 
Putney Heath was opened yesterday week by H.R.H. Princess 
Christian. The new wing has accommodation for 20 beds, 
and the cost has amounted to £8,300. 


New buildings at Abingdon Schcol, comprising a chapel, 
gymnasium, art room, science lecture room, school room, 
three class rooms, physical laboratory, etc., were opened last 
week. Mr. J. G. T. West, of Abingdon, was the architect. 


BRENTFORD'S new workhouse and administrative offices (cost, 
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£100,000), which have been erected by Messrs. J. Dorey & 
Sons, Brentford, from designs by Mr. W. H. Ward, Birming- 
ham, were opened on Tuesday by H.R.H. Princess Christian. 


À NEW theatre at Hetton-le-Hole, of brick construction, and 


with seating capacity for 1,200 playgoers, was opened on 
Tuesday. Mr. F. Coates, of Sunderland Street, Sunderland, 
was the architect; and Messrs. Sparrow & Lamb, Hetton, 
were the builders. 


. SCHEMES are now in hand for erecting new buildings at Shorn- 

cliffe Camp for the Royal Engineers; gas-works at Foleshill 
(to cost £180,000) for Coventry C.C.; All Saints’ Church, 
Lincoln, to seat 566 (Mr. C. H. Fowler, Durham, architect) ; 
and a new county hall at Northallerton, to cost £25,000. 


NEW technical schools in Palmyra Square, Warrington, with 
accommodation for 500 students, were opened recently by 
Lord Derby. The building has been designed in later 
English Renaissance by Messrs. W. & S. Owen, of Warring- 
ton, the builder being Mr. C. W. Davenport, of Stockton 
Heath. 


ST. Saviour’s Church, St. Albans, which is designed in late 
Gothic, and built of red brick with stone dressings, was dedi- 
cated on Saturday. A marble figure of Jesus is placed in 
the main western entrance, and is the work of Mr. C. H. 
Mabey, of Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. The edifice, which 
will seat nearly 1,000, has been erected, from designs of Mr. 
Woodward, by Mr. E. Dunham, St. Albans. 


FOUNDATION or memorial stones of the following buildings 
have just been laid :—New offices and nurses" home for Lam- 
beth Board of Guardians; Carnegie library at Chatham; 
Grove Road schools, Lowestoft, designed in late Gothic and 
to cost 41-338 (Messrs. Baines, Clement’s Inn, W.C., archi- 
tects, and Mr. C. E. Earl, Lowestoft, builder); church in 
Albert Avenue, Hull, to seat 7oo (Mr. Brodrick—of Brodrick, 
Lowther & Walker, Lowgate, Hull—architect) ; and St. Silas’ 
Church, Ivydale Road, Nunhead, to cost £8,500. 


A NEW church at All Stretton, 11 miles from Shrewsbury, was 
recently dedicated by the Bishop of Hereford. It is 
picturesquely situated on the side of a steep hill rising from 
the main road, a deep cutting having been made in the rock 
for the purpose. A singular thing about the building is that, 
in consequence of the width of the cutting being restricted, it 


was found impossible to erect the building true east and west. . 


The edifice, which will seat about 200 worshippers, is heated 
by means of Musgrave’s hot air system. Mr. A. E. Lloyd 
Oswell was the architect, and Mr. W. Bowdler, the builder, 
both of Shrewsbury. 


A, NEW nurses’ home and out-patients’ department in connec- 
tion with the Walsall and District Hospital, was opened 
yesterday week, and has cost (including furnishing) £6,536. 


The new building, which comprises four storeys, is faced with | 


Leicester brick, and the front elevation is in Queen Anne 
style. The out patients department is on the ground floor, 
and comprises a large waiting hall, physicians and surgeons’ 
rooms, operating room, dressing room, patients' rooms, and 
an ophthalmic department. The nurses’ rooms occupy the 
whole of the upper floors the accommodation including 
twenty-three bed rooms, large general room, and writing room, 
and a spacious hall and corridor are fitted up as a lounge. 
The building has been erected by Mr. J. Mallin (West 
Bromwich) from the designs of Messrs. Bailey and McConnall 
(Walsall). | 


THE new tower and bells of the Leamington Parish Church 
were dedicated on 3oth October by the Bishop of Worcester. 
The erection of the tower marks what is practically the last 
stage of the important scheme by which the church— planned 
fifty years ago on ambitious lines, but for a long period left 
in an incomplete condition—has become one of the hand- 
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somest churches in the county. The height of the new tower 
to the top of the pinnacles is 140 feet. In it have been rehy 

the bells which have been silent since the wocden belfry from 
which they were for a long time rung was condemned as unsafe 

and taken down, and the original peal of six has now been 
increased to the full octave. The architectural style of the 
new tower is Perpendicular. The entire work has been 
carried out by Messrs. G. F. Smith & Sons, under the super. 
vision of the architects, Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons. 


THE new Greenwich Union children's homes, which have been 
erected at Sidcup at a cost of (including land) £160,000, 
were opened recently. The total acreage of the land forming 
the site is 5872 acres. The buildings consist of four large 
blocks, each accommodating 5o boys, two cottages each for 
12 boys, and 20 cottages for girls and infants, each having a 
capacity of 15. There are also two probation wards to accom- 
modate 40, making the total number provided for 564. Pro. 
vision is also made for a swimming bath (about 7o feet long), 
laundry, gymnasium, etc., etc. The buildings have been de. 
signed in the Queen Anne style by Messrs. T. Dinwiddy & 
Sons, of Greenwich and Westminster; Mr. T. Rowbotham, of 
Birmingham, being the contractor. The engineering was 
carried out by Messrs. Moorwood, Sons & Co., Limited. of 
Sheffield ; the electric lighting by Messrs. Johnson & Phillips, 
Charlton and London ; and the well and pumping machinery 
by Messrs. T. Tilley & Sons, Cambridge Road, N.E. 
هسب‎ — — 


TRADE NOTES. 


A LARGE four-dial clock has just been erected at Retford 
Town Hall It has been made by Messrs. John Smith & 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby (from designs by Lord 
Grimthorpe) who are also making a clcck for Dockiaz 
Church, Norfolk. 


THE Columbian Fireproofing Company, Limited, رو‎ King 
William Street, E.C., are carrying out the work for fireproof 
floors and roofs at the Kirkcaldy Electric Generating 
Station, and they have now completed the floors and roofs 
at the electric generating station, Bow. 


Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, Guildford Street, Leeds, and 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, have just erected a new clock in the tower 

of Askrigg Parish Church; also a war memorial clock at 

Ashington, the material for the structure of the latter being 

pud by Messrs. Emley $ Sons, Limited, Newcastleon- 
yne. 


THE Old Bull Hotel, Blackburn, has been remodelled and 
enlarged under the superintendence cf Messrs. Stones ሺ 
Stones, local architects. The whole of the walls dividing the 
various rooms, forming air shafts, etc., were erected by the 
Fireproof Plate Wall.Company, Limited, of Manchester, and 
the comoletion of the alterations was greatly facilitated hy 
the rapidity with which this work was carried on. 


——— 0 
JOTTINGS. 


THE tower of the Great Hall at Bishop Stortford is to be 
removed, owing to its unsafe condition. 


THE new waterworks and pumping station of the Goole Urban 
District Council, which have cost about £30,000, were opened 
yesterday week, 


NEW waterworks at Madeley, which have cost مل‎ were 
opened on Tuesday week by the Mayoress. Messrs. Gethin 
& Co., of Shrewsbury, were the builders. . 


A COMMITTEE has been formed, with Sir Thomas Drew as 
chairman, for the holding of an annual “ winter exhibition’ 
of Old Masters at the Royal Hibernian Academy, on the lines 
of those at Burlington House. 
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CAN ARCHITECTURAL DOCUMENT OF 
: TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
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TEARLY two hundred years ago, in 1708, Sir Christopher | at one ۱ bu 
` more room’ than everyone هی‎ see:and- hearin. is to: create 


‘Wren being then appointed one of the Commissioners 
to attend to the building of '56 churches in London and West- 
minster, wrote a letter to a friend, in which he tàkes a general 
survey of the subject. 2 - - ود‎ - .,.። .. ... 
The quaint wording and shrewd wisdom shown in his 
remarks render this a most interesting study, showing, as it 
does, the ‚result of Wren's accumulated experience, written as 


it was in.his 76th year, and much of it might pass muster | 


to-day. E EE A /ہ‎ 9)۲ - "wr 

He begins by some words on the question of sites, which 
should, hp thinks, riot be purchased in the '“extrémities of the 
suburbs, but among the better inhabitants for the convenience 
of the better sort. For,” he adds, “ the better inhabitants con- 
tribute most to future repairs, and to the ministers and officers 
of the Church and the charges of the parish.”  . — : .: 

Then he deals with ch Enea and burial grounds, wishing 
“that all burials im churches might be disallowed," as they 
are not only unwholesome, but “ the pavements can never be 
kept even or the pews upright. And if the churchyard is close 
to the church this also is inconvenient, because the grqund 
being raised by graves occasions in time a descent by sti 
into the church, which renders it damp and the walls green, as 
appears evident in old churches" But as funerals are now 
solemnised by. a train of coaches there can, he adds, be no 
reason why a piece of ground of 2 acres should not bé obtained 
in the fields, the cost of which would not be more than two 
roods among houses. “ This being enclosed by 
wall, having a walk round and two cross walks’ decently 
planted with:yew trees, the four quarters may serve for four’ 


parishes, where the dead: may not be disturbed at the pleasure 


of the sexton, or piled 4 or 5 upori one another, or their bones 
thrown out to gain room! In these places beautiful monu- 
ments should be erected, but yet the dimensions should be 
regulated: by'ar architect and. no£'léft-tocthecfancy: of every 
mason, or the rich would shoulder out the poor. A pyramid, 
a good bust or statue om a^proper pedestal would take up 


little room in the quarters, and be properer than figures lying | 


on marble beds." E 


oak good yellow deal is recommended, which can be obtained. 


in great lengths. 


e 


* - * - 


a strong brick | 


“it seems vain to make a church larger than all present: can. 


ing, and the Catholic, where-héating ts°of tútor fmpottarice, 
is alluded to. St James, Westminster,: is. alluded.to-us the 
“cheapest of: any form”. he: “could invent." ^ The: position 


of the pufpit shouldbe very carefully eorisidéréd ;^ a: moderate 
voice'can'be heard 5o: feet"away-—36 ott ‘each wide and 20 
behind.” A’ Frenchman 'catt be: heard: ‘farther: than 8 


` Englishman, for he “ raises his voice at thé end of 4 sentence, 


not sinks it which is the insuffetuble: fault‘of many otherwise 


' excellent preachers.” ‚He tonrtludes by stating that aschurch 


for 2,060 should be 6o feet tjtoad,'9o feet long, with a chancel 
at one end and belfry and portico at the other: ‘To build 


noise: and confüsion." Then chürches should!“ not ከ፳: so 
filled with pews but that:the poor have room. to seanti in*the 
alley ways, for to them equally is the Gospel preached:” ፲፻ 15 
to be doubted whether the poor of to-day wold be contented 
with even ample standing room imthe alley ways of churches ; 
itis td be feared that this has gone in the bravedays of old "1 

As to difficulties oversites Waen-relatescthe course of pro- 
cedure with. fegard.to, some eld-hegisae standing" oly 11 feet 


. from St. Pañ!'s, tbe removal of which was necessary tonobyiate 
. danger from fire. . The “ superior landlords.bkiag. perpetual 
. bodies were recompensed in kind with rents of like value” in 


other lo¢alities, but the “ tenants, in’ possessioni?! reegived “a 


valuable’ consideration,” After.. “diligent enquiry? y was 


e 


. learnt, that “ houseg:in that quarter, were usually, held at 15 


years purchase.". “To cut short debate they were.assured 


. that we went on one uniform.scheme, which we would not 
. depart from." :“ One or two reasonable men took the terms; 
Others who stood. put, finding themselvgs in.dust and :rubbish 
‚and that. ready, money was better, ‚came. in.’ The greatest 


difficulty was as to fair compensation for the cost of fitting up 


new premises to particular trades, but+his was settled, by pay- 


ing one years purchase ‚and giving leaye to “.remeve wains- 
cote.” All was “ finished happily without justiciary or jury, 


although jn present case we may. have, ta. have, respurce to 


Parliament." Ww "PU NU مہ‎ Tc e ری‎  ( 
The position and duties of ee دنه‎ have 
been much discussed from time:to fime, .. The school who argue 


* 


“that no real architecture, can be produced; except, by the 
_“ craftsman builder ”. must find in this letter. some. cause for 


ጣ ኻም ጻው‏ ینت مر 


thought. Hardly any among us, now the “ battle of the styles ” 


is somewhat a thing .of the past, will gainsay the fact. that 


Wren. was ane of the world’s great archjtects and a; creator. of 


things of beauty... Yet here, we find him descending to small 
practical details and showing throughout a keen 


nowledge of 


the world and of men, 35.80 ag his art - ادي‎ 
| er that Wren would have en 


There is evidence in this lett 


joyed the intricacies of a modem -light and. air ‘case, nor is 
there any valid reasons why architects of to-day should not 


be surveyors only, and the man who is may be infinitely more 
use to his client than the man who is forced to relegate such. 


duties to others. The fact that bridges, and jn large measure 


railway stations, are designed by engineers, would probably 
‚never. have. happened were, architects as à, whole ‚better all- 
round men. وھ سرک وکسا اٹ‎ 
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SHOULD ST. MARK'S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT? 


5.- 


: ^ 5 s 
! roe „uns: اط‎ ¿el 


ہے یں A‏ 


(o. wen 2 By, MALCOLM STARK. 42 2 aa 
"THE question of rebuilding a replica of the Campanile of 
- St Marks can: be considered: only ‘on “artistic 


1 


| and sentimental grounds, and since - the’. Campanile 


dominated د‎ group of fine bülldings, of "Which it 
seemed to be ‘an “integral: ‘and "necessary part; 1 


| سه‎ décidedly of opinion: that’ .the” febuilding^ of‘ it -is 


desirable. The design was expressive of very fine architéc- 
ture, and on the original-lines 1-should-like to see it rebuilt, 
but With some modification in point of detail and carried up 


| higher—the angular view. af it always.seegned: to: me. tok sug- 
‘gest greater height in. the lower part. In. the hands 0 5 


sympathetic artist capable of recovering the spirit of; the. old. 


work, the re-erection of the Campanile should. he ine 
press of his modern methods and m np, lend hhean, tbe im . 


i ید‎ pt JEDE E ማመ x EE IL 
7" "Bv ED. ROBERT ROBSON, FSA - 
The various communications which have, from week 46 - 
week, adorned your pages, have more than , justified the 
opinion that the subject possessed کد‎ high. degree of public 
interest. Its discussion has awakened the latent powers of 
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architects holding well-earned reputations, and has caused NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


such a rubbing-up and burnishing of disused knowledge, 
that, in some instances, the actual metal shines through. 

True, some have treated my point as though it should 
be ranked with that so scientifically described by Euclid as 
having “ neither length, breadth, nor thickness." It has, on 
the contrary, all these qualities rolled into one. English- 
men, at least, may recall the years of their childhood, may 
observe the profound moral lesson embodied in the time 
worn nursery legend of “ Humpty-Dumpty," and may recog- 
hise its exact fitness to this case. 

It is always hard to lose. Harder to lose suddenly. 

Harder still to lose irretrievably. Hardest of all to admit 
irrevocability. All these has Venice suffered. Her loss and 
passionate grief have stirred the chords of all men's sym- 
pathy. Yet, when the anguish caused by the great public 
loss is gone, tears should surely be dried, and the cold situa- 
tion be bravely faced. The past can never be recalled. 
The tower, and its sentiment, have gone. 
. Far be it from me to decry or underrate sentiment. It is, 
on the contrary, one of those subtle elements which belong 
essentially to Art. I only say that, here, the word is wrongly 
applied. 

The old Campanile had come to be regarded as an 
integral part of the genius loci of Venice itself. That was 
the natural result of old association. The landscape of the 
city needs à dominating tower. No one would wish to say 
the contrary. I would even let the old design be carefully 
copied. A really good copy of a fine work of art is usually 
better than a bad work, however original. It is at least 
unnecessary to replace it in the same position as before, 
where it undoubtedly destroyed the scale, and lessened the 
beauty of several other and finer works, and where its 
position some eighteen yards from the Cathedral has always 
been wrong. | | 
. Nothing will now prevent a new tower being built. Venice 
cannot exist without one. At least, some common-sense may 
be observed in the process, and the site changed. 

Writing from the spot, the correspondent of the Globe (see 
31st October) concludes his letter as follows :— 

“My first impression on re-entering the Square after so 
long an absence, was the very same that I had on first 
entering it after the fall of the Campanile, but unexpressed, 
one indeed hidden away and trampled down, mentally, as 
a heresy. And it was. How splendid the Piazza looks 
without it! The Royal Palace and the Procuratie Vecchie 
form a broad and noble avenue, which leads the eye on to 
where stands, in full blaze of glory and of stately proportion, 
because no longer dwarfed by the venerable but somewhat 

im Campanile, the Church of St. Mark, and beside it, in 
brotherly concord, not rivalry, the rich facade of the Doge's 
Palace, which one may truly say has never been fairly seen 
before—the two buildings make an entirely unequalled 
background to the scene. Then, who can give an idea of 
the light and air and sunshine which floods the whole scene ! 

* Here and there a voice has been heard suggesting the 
wisdom of rebuilding the Campanile in another place, and 
why not? It will never be the original one, therefore, why 
not take full benefit of the only good the disaster has 
brought—increased beauty—and build it up close by, say, 
by the Piazzetta dei Leoncini, on a line with the Clock 
Tower, and beside the old church of St. Basso? Thus the 
tradition of the tower would be carried on, the effect from 
the lagoon be restored, and to the Palace, to the church, 
and to the Place of St. Mark be preserved their present 

ificent aspect." ۲ ۱ 
"These words form an emphatic endorsement of what I have 
urged. His suggestion is worthy of every consideration. It 
points to a workable compromise. And ıt is ın the true 
interests of Art. 

ee a a 


ANOTHER honour has fallen to the lot of the architectural 

profession in the bestowal of knighthood on Dr. Rowand 
Anderson, of Edinburgh, so that we have the triple nationality 
represented in Sir Wm. Emerson, Sir, Thos. Drew, and Sir 
R. Rowand Anderson. Dr. Anderson became perhaps most 
widely known to his fellow architects by his Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, but his practice has been a long and able one, dis 
tinguished by careful thought and judgment, and always 
attaining an average of considerable excellence. He has 
been called upon to represent Scottish architecture in some 


notable competitions. 


Mn. Jas. GUTHRIE has been elected president of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 


Messrs. TREADWELL & MARTIN have been awarded an addi- 
tional fee of £500, in addition to the agreed fee of £5,000, 
for preparing plans and specifications and supervising the 
erection of the Southern Hospital in consequence of the 
extraordinary delay and additional work entailed by the 
requisitions of the Local Government Board. 


THE Bishop of Liverpool says that next year the plans for 
the new Cathedral will be before the public, and it is hoped 
the foundation stone will be laid in the early months of 1904 
and that the 4,200,000 needed will be raised by the end of 
next year. Though a Cathedral worthy of Liverpool cannot 
be built for less than half a million. Sir Wm. Forwood thinks 
the balance may well be left for those who come after the 
present generation. 


THE Royal Architectural Museum, an institution of the 
greatest value, has owed much to the continuous care of Mr. 
John P. Seddon and Mr. Maurice B. Adams (the latter gentle- 
man having held the position of honorary secretary for over 
26 years), and the circular issued in Mr. Adams's name to the 
Council has had the very desirable result of the Museum 
being offered with its premises complete to the Architectural 
Association. There can, we imagine, be little doubt of the 
acceptance by the association of this splendid offer. The un- 
expired term of the lease of the Architectural Museum is 
worth about £7,000, and the money value of the casts and 
objects of art in the Museum, exclusive of the historic furni- 
ture and fittings and the furniture in use in the building, is 
estimated at between £20,000 and £25,000. 


As a residential club for clerks, etc., a site has been secured 
at Stockwell for the Ingram Houses, Limited. Plans have 
been prepared by Mr. A. J. Bolton, A.R.I.B.A., which have 
been passed by the County Council, for a building containing 
270 bedrooms, a large dining-room, billiard-rooms, reading- 
room, library, and a large hall in the basement for gym- 
nasium, concerts, etc. Rents for bedrooms, with use of all 
the common rooms, would vary from 7s. to 12s. per week. 
The house will be managed on a strictly commercial basis. 
Any element of charity would offend the self-respect of the 
residents, and be fatal to the continued success of the scheme. 


WE announced last week that a committee had been formed 
(Sir Thos. Drew, chairman) for the purpose of holding an 
annual winter exhibition of Old Masters at the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy, on the lines of those at Burlington House. 
We are now able to state that the exhibition has been decided 
upon, and will be opened early next month for about six 
weeks' duration. 


MR. BUTLER Witson, in his presidential address to the Leeds 
Architectural Society, made a timely protest against archi- 
tects accepting free designs from makers of various specialities 
in building, such as metal work, mosaic, cabinet making, and 
glazing. It certainly savours of carelessness for the architect 
to accept this kind of aid, but it is a useful aid to his com- 
mercial development! 


The Lancashire Asylums Board has decided to purchase 
Whalley Abbey Farm estate, at Whalley, containing 33 acres 
of land, at a cost of £25,630, for a site on which to erect a 


new asylum for Lancashire. 


At 


THE following resolution has been adopted by the Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland :—" That the experience deriv 

in the working of the classes during the past few years has 
made it clear that, in the interests of architectural education 
in Ireland, it is essential that some decisive step be taken to 
stimulate the efforts of students. Purely voluntary study, 
without definite aim, has little tangible result. The associa- 


An international exhibition is to be opened on 3rd April, 
1903, at Athens, to last six months, to comprise products 
of commerce and industry, hygiene and alimentation, fine 
arts, sciences, and education. All information is to be cb- 
tained from the secretary for the foreign sections, Compure 


15, Ghent, Belgium. 
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=> 
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tion, being a junior and teaching body, cannot directly deal 
with the matter, but it is suggested that the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland be asked to inaugurate compulsory ex- 
amination as a condition precedent to membership. The 
present method of admission—without examination—to the 
ranks of the Institute is not conducive to the best interests of 
the profession." 


WHEN the deputation waited on Mr. Long the other day to 
seek the assistance of the Government in passing the 
Plumbers' Registration Bill, he pointed out that there was no 
possibility of placing plumbers under the same restrictions 
as the medical profession, but all that the Bill could aim to 
do was to provide that a man should be punished who claimed 
to be a certificated plumber and was not. If the public 
employ an uncertificated plumber they do it at their own 
risk. 


THE fourth edition of “ Heating and Ventilating Buildings,” 
by Professor Carpenter, past president of the American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, has just been 
issued by Messrs. Chapman & Hall. In this edition three 
new chapters have been added, one relating to the fan or 
blower for moving air. another to the general subject of 
mechanical systems of heating and ventilating, and a third to 
schoolhouse heating and ventilation. 


WHILST 59 degrees or thereabouts is usually aimed at as 
sufficient in English systems of heating, some 70 degrees are 
considered requisite in America, and the probable amount 
of capital employed in this industry in the United States 15 
some fifty millions of dollars. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the business of heating and ventilation is a huge item in the 
world's industry. Mr. Carpenter's book contains a great deal 
of useful elemental information on heating and ventilating. 
In the important chapter on schoolhouse ventilation the fol- 
lowing emphasis of the significance of proper ventilation 
occurs کے‎ Air is as essential to the products of physical and 
dependent mental energy as it is to the intensity and brilliance 
of a candle flame. The physical energv of the body is as 
much the product of the oxidation of carbon within it as the 
energy of the engine is the product of oxidation in the fires 
under the boilers. The breathing of impoverished air 
results of necessity in the dulling of the vital fires of the 
body and of the keen edge of the intellect. It means a 
weakened body and a dulled mind. The aggregate of physi- 
cal and mental vitality lost through ignorant or indifferent 
regard, and even culpable disregard, of the exact and delicate 
dependence of the activities of body and mind on the main- 
tenance of a normal, including atmospheric, environment, 
surpass all common conception or belief. That air quality 
is fully as important as food quality in the production of vital 
energy is a conception which has yet to be borne in upon the 
public. if not the professional, belief and conscience." As 
cur author wisely says, only two limits should be placed on 
the amount of intake of fresh air. viz., air draughts and bank 
drafts. ‘To make it too expensive is to make it impossible, 
and to create draughts is only to render ventilation 1በ- 
tolerable. It is to our mind a very difficult subject, and this 
fact was borne in upon us very strongly as we sat perspiring 
ın the hall of the R.I.B.A. listening to the address of the new 
president. For large apartments no doubt the difficulty is 
to get enough air without draughts, and in smaller ones to 
get enough withcut too great cost. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Times writes pointing out the 
absurdity of forbidding the erection of wooden houses in 
country districts is evident to any one who has travelled in 
Scandinavia, where the entire rural population inhabits 
wooden houses in which the rigours of Arctic winters are borne 
without discomfort. He says it is useless for Mr. Hanbury 
to express pious wishes on this matter. as at Epsom on the 
22nd ult. unless he can induce his colleague at the Local 
Government Board to forbid rural district councils to adopt 
the present hidebound code of building by-laws, proper 
enough in towns and crowded localities, but absolutely futile 
and mischievous in the majority of country parishes. 


Ir sounds unsatisfactory to read that though cottage plans 
showed bedrooms measuring only 9 feet by 6 feet 6 inches, yet 
they were in accordance with the by-laws in force for the 
Caerleon District Council. No wonder Mr. Parry expressed 
the opinion that it was time these by-laws were revised. 


A coop sundial motto:—" Light and shade by turns, but 
love always.” 1 


THE first ordinary meeting of the Surveyors' Institute, held 
on Monday, disclosed the facts that there.are 3,424 members, 
of whom 1,433 had qualified by examination, that the insti- 
tute was free of debt, had accumulated funds to the extent 
of £10,000, and that its income equalled its expenditure. 
The president, Mr. Arthur Vernon, said that experience had 
shown it was undesirable to adopt a scale of fees for profes- 
sional work. 


WE have received the third and last part of “ Formal Gardens 
in England and Scotland," by H. Inigo Triggs, A.R.1.B.A. 
(Batsford), which forms an admirable folio at £3 13s. 6d., 
or bound in half morocco at four guineas. Mr. Triggs has 
done his work with care and discrimination, and the large 
number of scale drawings with which he supplements the fine 
photographic plates adds greatly to the value of the work, so 
that one may form opinions of the pictorial result with an idea 
of the dimensions involved. "There are in all 72 plates from 
drawings by the author, and 53 from photographs. The work 
is dedicated by special permission to Queen Alexandra. It 
will doubtless be something of a surprise to many folk to 
learn that very few of these fine gardens can be correctly 
described as old ; as Mr. Triggs says, “ Gardens, unlike build- 
ings, are never finished, almost each succeeding season seeing 
some change in the growth of vegetation, and many so-called 
old gardens having suffered greatly from the changes of 
fashion so as to have lost all resemblance to their original 
schemes." What will appear obvious to many readers will be 
that a number of the elaborately laid out flower gardens in 
geometrical and other patterns are quite without interest, 
being lamentably uninteresting. Not only are they very costly, 
but such as no one with any pretence to good taste would ever 
seek to emulate, however well prepared to pay for them. The 
terrible congregation of hideously shaped evergreen shrubs 
at Severs Hall (shown on plate 46), or the Dutch garden at 
Holland House (plate 58) are not things one can imagine an 
unperverted taste caring to perpetrate. One of the most 
pleasing features of this last part are the capital drawings of 
lead garden cisterns. As a book of the formal garden Mr. 
Triggs’s work will be hard to beat, if indeed anyone cares to 
attempt the task. 


Tue Zrish Builder says :—* Black, grey, red, amber, purple, 
salmon, dove-coloured, and speckly-white marbles exist in 
various parts of Ireland, and might be worked with profit if 
transport facilities existed and skilled masons could be found. 
The best black marble in the world is found on the shore of 
Lough Corrib ; Galway serpentine has long been famous. A 
peculiarly beautiful variegated reddish marble exists in 
Armagh; another handsome marble has been largely werked 
at Churchtown and Little Island, Cork; while in Kilkenny 
there are also marble quarries There is not much white 
marble in Ireland of any quality; but the coloured marbles 
are admirably suited for the internal decorations of buildings." 
A LECAL standard for purity of air is to be set up. instead 
of or in addition to the mere quantity. Though 250 cubic 
feet of air is fixed as a standard for each person, it has 
been found that with 10,000 cubic feet for each person, the 
air was highly vitiated. The Departmental Committee 
appointed in 19oo to inquire into the ventilation of factories 
and workshops have decided that no factory should have 
more than ro volumes of carbonic. acid in 10,000 volumes 
of air, and this purity can be tested by an apparatus invented 
by the Committee. The Committee have found workshops 
occupied by English workers in the country infinitely worse 
than some occupied by Tews in Whitechapel. 


THE Architectural Association conversazione was held on 
Friday evening at the galleries of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Water-Colours. Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Hare 
received the guests, who numbered more than 500. The 
walls of the galleries were covered with pictures (forming 
the autumn exhibition), and Pitman's Viennese orchestra 
played selections during the evening. In the smaller rooms 
the work done by students in the School of Design was 
exhibited. and photographs of this years excursion to 
Banbury. 

INTERESTING remains of old Bermondsey Abbey have bean 
discovered on the County Council's land indicating a larga 
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and, doorway, and traces of an Early 

“and arch. There are also traces of poly- 

chromatic decoration. Photographs have been taken of the 
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| while of wood, mouldings, ete., it ris stated; that,alsh 


are still something, like 100,000 tons ordered or the.w 
The shortage :of bricks is, however, -the لے‎ 7 
the suspension of operations, A ‘careful estimate shows tha 
from four to five millions. of bficks are wanted each week 
for Rand’ needs alone, and the difficulty of producing this 
number is seen from the fact that the total available plant 
is only equal to a weekly capacity of something like one.and- 
a-half tO two millions, and this when: working to their full 
extent. - The 'present quotation “for - bricks is کن‎ .pet. thor- 
sand agdinst : £3. the -price before “the war. - This sfate of 
affairs is naturally ገዬኋርሸክ - to thé aequísition of much new 
brickmaking “machinery ahd appliances, particulàffy' those 
where ‘the ‘saving of labodr is effected, and obviously this 
should be tbe manufacturers" ‘opportunity. ‘The class of 
machinéry most in vogue $s of the*tvpe suitable -for small 
makers, and in the near future a big business Should be 
done in these machines. Not only does this remark apply 
to Johannesburg, ‚kat to- practically All South : Africa, for 
building is. everywhere being. carried مه‎ to an extent not 
| previously known. ‘Even at.Eshowe, Zululand, a cerisidej- 
able brickmaking plant has lately been installed, which is 
capable of turning out 10,000 bricks per diem; while a 
brick company near Durban has just imported a large steam 
press for making pressed bricks for facing purposes. 
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THE Bermondsey: General Purposes Committee estimate the ;‏ 
cdst òf heating thé Towa Hall and Offices at £1,120 10s., '‏ 
provision ‘Was "Made Tor this addifion to expenses, |‏ نم وو but‏ 
the Finance ;Committée cannot reconimend the. outlay. :‏ 
ne; Councillor. suggested . that overcoat. and‏ سس 
another that whisky might be needed if the heating was '‏ 
not applied, the Council have decided against it: They,‏ 
probably consider the discussions will be warm enough to‏ 
keep the ‚members comfortable: "Fhis municipality appears ，‏ 
to: suffer-from 'other limitatiens also, for the report: for alter- :‏ 
ations fo ‘the «buildings ‘so ds to’ eceommodate the sanitaty‏ 
staff suggests: placing these‘ important Officials ‘below the :‏ 
ground Jevet by utilising ffe" space ۴ devoted tb the care- -‏ 
taket. ` Though ‘the Sanitary’ staff would prefer to remain in '‏ 
the" Rotherhithe Town’ Hall të being placed underground,‏ 


they have. perforce to. go below: - "Perhaps the Council feel 
confidence in. the ‘ability of -a sanifary staff to take vare of 
themselves even. underground, Le. ለ ብ. 
እ و‎ LM DUM uc x 

Ir is.$táted"that the many projected buildings in. Johannes. | 
burg: anid its suburbs are more :or 1655 af a. standstill for (ከይ 
want! Of “material. “Vhe-congested ‘state of the railways has 
prévepted supplies from : going “up às freely ás the demand | 
requires, the chief items for which: builders. are’ vainly wait- 
ing being galvanised iron, Wood, aad’ bricks. As regards the ı 
first, thet6:Eré" considerable; quantities. waiting at the ports, 
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THE fcundations of the Roman villa recently exposed at 
Penydarren: . Park,- Merthyr; : haver -been fenced in for thé 
winter. It is hoped that esplorations wili be resumed..in the 
Spring. a t f ۱ Lys = l 1 ت‎ igp ۱ 3 7 
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MANCHESTER TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. A STAIRCASE WINDOW. 


COMPETITIONS. : ++. 


T last, under the wise direction of Mr. J. S. Gibson, we find 

a genuine improvement in competition conditions. The 
case in point is that for the Pontypridd new public offices.. - The 
striking improvement Mr. Gibson has introduced in the con- 
ditions for the competition is that the reward for the best 
design will be the appointment as architect, whilst £60 and 
£40 will be paid to the second and third placed designs. So 
there is no nonsense as to the first premium making a show 
of generosity and the merging into the commission. Mr. 
Gibson has reported to the committee that the cost of the 
offices, including the suggested hall to hold 300, would be 
414,500, or £13,000 without it, the site being in Gelliwastad 
Road. Yet in face of this estimate a member of the council 
suggests the reduction of the cost down to £6,000! How- 
ever, only two gentlemen could be found to vote for this. 


Tue Guardians of Kingston-on-Thames Union invite com- 
petitive designs for a children's central home and cottage 
homes at New Malden. Three premiums (£25, £15, and 
4,10) are offered. The successful competitor may be called 
upon to supervise the work, in which case the first premium 
would form part of his commission. The designs, etc.. which 
are to be sent in by 15th January. are to become the absolute 
property of the Guardians, who reserve themselves the right 
of selection or rejection of any or either of the plans pre- 
sented. The plan of the ground and further information can 
be had from Mr. J. Edgell, Union Offices, Coombe Lane, 
Kingston. These conditions are, of course, very far from 
being attractive. To begin with the premiums are extremely 
small Then they are supposed to become the absolute pro- 
perty of the Guardians, and moreover the first of these paltry 
premiums is to merge in the commission. There is no men- 
tion of a professional assessor. "Without some alteration in 
these very unfair conditions it is hardly to be expected that 
the better men in the profession will compete. 


PLANS and estimates are invited for a church and church hall 
at Burton Wood. Further particulars can be had on applica- 
tion to Mr. W. Southern, Rose Villa, Collins Green, Newton- 
le-Willows, Lancashire. 


Tue Arhroath Golf Club invites competitive designs (no 
premium) for a new club-house at Elliot. Particulars can 
be had from Mr. W. Alexander. of 62, High Street. Arbroath, 
and the plans must be scnt in by the 29th inst. 


MANcgrsriR Trenyrear SCHOULS 


THE time for sending in the drawings in the final competition 


|| for Liverpool Cathedral is 3oth of April next. | 


IN response to an invitation issued by the Finchley School 
Board, eleven selected architects submitted designs for the 
higher elementary school, and the competition has resulted 
in Mr. Thomas E. Collcutt, F.R.I.B.A., the assessor, having 
made his award, the sealed letters accompanying the plans 
were opened, when it was seen that the first premium had 


| been awarded to Mr. W. G. Wilson, Bloomsbury Mansion, 


Hart Street, W.C., the second to Mr. G. E. T. Laurence, 


.Chandos Chambers, Strand, W.C., and the third to Messrs. 


TLLA > 


Mitchell & Butler, 16, Finsbury Circus. E.C. In terms of 
the conditions issued to the competitors, the Board have 
instructed Mr. Wilson to proceed with the work, 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


. SIR,—Às an architectural draughtsman, permit me to speak 
on the issue to which this debate has mainly reduced itself, 
namely, an attack on perspective drawing. 

The series of articles in the Architectural Review, to which 
Mr. Raffles Davison and your correspondent, “An Amateur 
Lover of Architecture," refers in the British Architect, have 
all been written by men foremost in the sphere of design, and, 
that being so, their objection to the use of perspective for 
the rendering of their ideas on paper in the most. intelligible 
way to others, is the more surprising—so much so that, 
candidly, their statements do not read, to me, sincere. . 

. Take the head of them all, Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., who 
is a supreme perspective draughtsman himself, and who, up 
to now, has generally been considered the father, in this 
country. of all the subsequent progress which has been made 
in this art. His splendid series of pen-and-ink perspectives 
of his designs, coming at the time when the invention of photo- 
lithography made them possible of reproduction in thousands 
by the architectural press, gave the start. Previous to that, 


all drawings had to be copied by foreign hands . either .on 
: copper, steel, or wood, and the methods used for obtaining 


tecbnical effects were in essence none other than those em- 
ployed to-day. The putting cn of the shadow of a con- 
veniently passing cloud to get “ balance," the making of the 
sun to walk round a corner for the better showing of an archi- 
tectural tit-bit at one spot without killing an equally interest- 
ing titbit at another spot—the 

| | | | many other well-known processes 

| | | were all there ini other guises. 
y . DA | If Mr. Norman Shaw said: 
| AR | “Give me a ' Flaxman outline,’ 
۱ SA 
3 y 7 

2 58 not only best shown that way, 

41 eei but best tested that way. When, 

| | ! however, he cites, as the ideal 

| for us to follow, the plates of 

¡ Gibbs, Kent, Sir William Cham- 

| bers, and the brothers Adams, 

tectural drawing, which insidi- 

ously crept in some years ago, 

and which in England has now 

become almost universal, has, no 

doubt, something to do with our 
decadence. Our present style - 

pathies and admiration of those 

who would not even look at a 

section, and who would not 

understand it if they did. 

But I doubt if, in the first 
place, this has been in the 
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give me solely the true, pure, 
bald unshaded perspective," I 
could follow him; for, to my 
mind, really fine designing is 
his doing so frankly puzzles me 
immensely, and I am all the more 
so when he writes: “ The depar- 
ture from old tradition in archi- 
of drawing has, I fear, grown up 
largely from a desire to make 
architecture more pictorial, and 
by this means to enlist the sym- 
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"EE oples’ sym- ‚000, the new studios cost £3,000, and the Collection of 
least نی‎ essu u ھت‎ ው ھ02‎ “do E is estimated to be worth many thousands of pounds. 
117 "fo لے مو‎ i (R.A.) “as it is, and say so. | The Architectural Association would be required to Pay the 
roe ania : 9 this desire to pander to their taste, or want | contingent liabilities at the time of transfer, roughly estimated 
سے‎ has had the effect of eliminating all sound and | at 4700, and ın some way retain the name of the Royal 
legitimate architectural drawing. . . Why should we | Architectural Museum if his Majesty the King is Willing to 
go on making worthless drawings that the outsider does not 
caré one straw about, and which the trained architect 

1565 2” ۱ ۱ 
E neither trained architects nor their clients despise 
modern perspective drawing; if so, why do architects spend 
so much money in getting them done? And my experience 
is that, the more trained and able the architect is, the more 
he spends on perspective drawings. 

I know of architects who never, on any account, allow 
contract drawings to be started without a perspective—some- 
times several perspectives—being first made to test the con- 
ception ; and experience has shown that this 1s really the only 
way of interesting the client and enabling him to understand 
what his ultimate building will be. 

As with the client, so with the public. 

Of course in defending modern perspective drawing I do 
not mean that I claim it has reached perfection or has no 
further faults to be got rid of. We are speaking against a plea 
for no perspectives at all. and we are defending legitimate, 
sound perspective only. We quite agree that cften many 
vulgar sins are perpetrated by some perspective artists who 
ought to set a better example, and we quite sympathise with 
the humorous references to these made by Mr. Jchn Belcher, 
A.R.A. He mentions an instance of a wonderful drawing in 
which a stately building reared itself nobly above its sur- 
roundings and distant mountains. Its mighty tower seemed 


lost in the clouds. It had stately columns. whose capitals a IDIOT ም ም چم‎ 

student was depicted gazing at through a field-glass, and in MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
front was a fine wide thoroughfare. As a matter of fact, on TECHNOLOGY 

the actually erected “ Wretched miniature structure ” which : 


this picture was Supposed to represent, the columns had 
capitals a man could almost touch. from the pavement. and 
the tower was but “a miserable pimple on the parapet," and 
the road was little more than a narrow lane. 

But this sort of thing is not perspective, it is simply tom- 
foolery. | 

Another thing which must not be forgotten is that our pre- 


sent methods of perspective drawing are, like all else in this 


world, evolving forward from stage to Stage. In years to 
come, the growing tendency to more and more honest sin- 
cerity of workmanship, which we see signs of everywhere, will 
show itself also in perspective drawing. 
truthfulness and avoidance of claptrap c 
practised by our best men. as likewise 
the correct scale to figures, etc. ; and it w 
and the relative value of tones. In tho 

' Cast as they really are, and a north elev 
show north. Alsc a degree of sunlight whi 
depth of shadow on one Point of a given el 


ation. will always 
ch casts a certain 
evation will do as 


enger please but cffend all. But 
alid arguments for abolishing per- 


just as many tricks are practise]‏ 8 کت 
In the œher methods of showing architecture on paper. Let‏ 


us aim for perfecting Perspective. nct for abandoning it. It 


would be as foolish for us to abandon religion because of the 
tricks of religionists, | | 


A DRAUGHT3MAN. 


THE. ROYAL ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHITECTURAL AS 


— 
۰ 


MUSEUM 
SOCIATION 


PREMISES. 


CIA | itectural Associa. 
tion will be held at No, 9. Conduit Street. W.. on 


at 7.30 p.m., to consider pro. 


ere s val Architectural 
: "۱۱001 of Art. The Ccuncil and 
Subscribers Propose to transfer their premise- in Tufton 
Street as they stand. together wi 


er with the valuable c ic 
pasts, to the Architectural Associatic ہت‎ 


: atien unen certain conditir 
he Architectural Associati ۱ nditions, 


ation would bé requ; ۱ e 
the use of the Museum f equired to maintain 


ree to the public as hitherto; but ; 
as ut in 
ie administration the Architectural Association would have 
76 0156۲09 The 07181031 cost cf the building was Over 


(See Illustrations.) 


W* have already indicated this as the finest example of 
technical school building in England. In its great 

range of endeavour and its fine equipment, it is, we Suppose, 
the most striking and up-to-date development of technical 
education. What the result of it all will be one cannot yet 
forecast, but its possibilities seem immense. As supple- 
mental to other advantages now to be obtained by students, 
it appears to promise them everything that is needed to 
secure success We may apprehend that the technical 
educational facilities are almost ahead of the possibilities 
of their adequate use, and that the difficulty will now be 
to find enough students who are well enough equipped in 
fairly advanced education to make good use of technical 
school opportunities. l 

Our illustrations this week give some idea of the extent 
and quality of the buildings of the Manchester Technological 
School. The planning is admirably managed for the best 
results of lighting and ventilation, and our illustrations show 
how the different departments are allocated. Great atten- 
Con has been given to the furnishing, fittings, and sanitary 
equipment throughout. | 

The whole of the terra-cotta for the exterior, with the 
exception of the balcony, is in “ Burmantofts " tawny-red 
terra-cotta, that for the balustrades being in “ Burmantofts 
vitreous glazed fawny-red. The terra-cotta for the interior 
1۶ in both tawny-red and grey, from the “ Burmantofts works. 
The fireplaces in the "Various rooms and in the Council 
Chamber are in “ Burmantofts ” faience. - (See illustration.) 
The whole of the glazed bricks required througheut were also 
supplied from the * Burmantofts ” works, though it should be 
understocd that these are “ seconds ^ quality. 

A very noticeable feature of the building is the glazing, 
and almost the whole of this has been designed for purely 
mosaic leading, painting and staining being only resorted to 
where fine detail. portraits, or lettering, made it absolutely 
necessary. In the entrance hall, the ten large windows 
cach embodies one of the principal subjects taught in the 


window has five lights divided into tiers by transoms. In 
the centre light is.a medallion bearing the name of the 
most distinguished exponent of the science fere 
Nanked on either side in the next two lights by a scrol 
of fame, bearing other names, both British and foreign. 
A laurel and ivy wreath surrounds the nume, and palm and 
Nurel branches form prominent accessory ornament In er 
windows. Contrary to usual precedent, the ground wor 
cf these windows is cut up into irregular blocks, resembling 


schcol, such as biology, chemistry, physics, etc. Each 
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ashlar work. This forms a particularly strong filling, both 
mechanically and suggestively. 

The main entrance window (see illustration) has for 
principal motif the Ship of Commerce, which figures in the 
Manchester Arms, from which radiate sunbeams, conveying 
the idea that commerce is the life of Manchester. The 
screens below are glazed in clear glass, with small jewel- 
like insertions of delicate opalescent and choice tinted 
glasses The main staircase window leading from this hall 
bears the City Arms in its centre, above which are the 
Arms of Salford, and the 12 largest towns and cities in Lanca- 
shire. The City Arms are flanked by those of the diocese, 
the county, England, and the Duchy of Lancaster. All these 
are treated in antique glasses without painting. The Man- 
chester Arms and supporters occupying a place some 5 feet 
square is probably the boldest piece of heraldry that has ever 
been attempted in this manner. Some idea of the richness of 
the effect may be obtained by the knowledge that some 
hundreds of small pieces of cho:cely selected glasses go to 
make up this mosaic panel. 

The main staircase windows above this are each treated in 
a similar manner, with a lesser degree of detail in each case. 
The first floor have a simpler version of the Arms of the city, 
with scrolls bearing names honoured in connection with the 
application and utilisation of science. (See our illustration.) 
The second floor is given over to a quaint version of the signs 
of the Zodiac. in which the artist has dealt as lightly with the 
depiction as is the connection between these forms and the 
constellations named after them. We give a sketch of one 
of these quaint bits. The next window takes the cotton plant 
as its motif. 

In the large hall the ro windows illustrate on one side 
architecture and the building trades, and on the other engi- 
neering and its sub-divisions. 1 ከፎ badge or seal cf the prin- 
cipal society in the industry represented occupies the prin- 
cipal position in each window, the motto and devices of the 
trade being also used. The main portions of the windows 
are in simple rectangular quarries of antique sheet glass of 
a greenish-white tone. At the base of each long light the 
principal British flowers, drawn conventionally in a manner 
suggested by the treatment in our old herbals, form a decora- 
tive. 

The most successful of the leaded lights in the building 
are probably the simple and ingenious designs that are scat- 
tered throughout the corridor and class room windows, and 
those in the students’ staircases, to which less special effort 
and less elaboration has been given. (See illustration.) With 
one or two slight exceptions the whole of the windows were 
designed and the actual working drawings made by Mr. Pearce, 
whose firm, Walter J. Pearce, Limited, of Manchester and 
London, executed it. | 

‘The heating and ventilating has been carried out by the 
Sturtevant Engineering Co.. Ltd., of 147. Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., on their well-known * Plenum " system, 
by which heating is effected in combination with ventilation 
by means of a forced circulation of warm air. The general 
principle is simply as follows :— ee 

The fresh air supply is drawn by centrifugal fans through 
suitably placed filters, blown partly through steam heater 
coils, in which it receives a certain specific temperature, and 
partly direct into a series of twin hot and cold air ducts, by 
which it is distributed in the rooms throughout the building. 
The whole of the necessary plant. including air fiters, fans, 
heaters, tempering coils. pumps, etc.. is centralised in a base- 
ment chamber specially constructed for the purpose and 
adjoining the boiler house. The plant consists of two large 
“steel plate” fans of centrifugal typé, each having wheels 
12 feet in diameter, and each driven by independent motor; 
two large heaters built up of independent sections, each sec- 
tion being provided with separate live and exhaust steam con- 
nections and special drain connections; the necessary acces 
sory plant for returning the condensed water to the boilers; 
and wet air filters. In designing the apparatus special 
arrangements have been made with a view to permit careful 
tests to be carriel out by the students. For this purpose the 
heaters are fitted with a special test drain for measuring the 
amount of steam condensed in any particular section. Pro- 
vision for the necessary fresh air supply is made by two 
vertical air shafts rising the total height of the building. The 
filters above referred to are fitted at the base cf these shafts. 
These filters are constructed of sheet-ıron baffle plates, 
against which the air impinges on its passage to the inlets of 
the fans; these baffle plates are kept constantly moist by 
means of water sprayers, and the impurities contained in the 
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air aré by this means forced to adhere to the wet surfaces, 
and are carried downwards by the flow of the water. “The 
school is designed symmetrically, the central space being 
divided into two areas by a cross building. The whole of 
the outer ring of the building consists of a series of class 
rooms, lecture theatres, and laboratories, the mam corridor 
on each floor running right round the interior of the building. 
These corridors are sub-ceiled, and in the inter-ceiling space 
a system of hot and cold air ducts are carried round the 
building, from which branch connections lead to the inlet 
registers or gratings through which the air enters the rooms. 
Immediately behind the register is placed a mixing damper, 
operated from the room itself, and by this means the tem- 
perature of the entering air can be varied as desired. The 
actual volume passing into the room is controlled by adjust- 
able louvres. with which the inlet register is fitted. The 
warm fresh air is introduced near the ceiling. falling as it 
cools and finally passing from the room through outlet regis- 
ters placed near the floor level. The general scheme of the 
building is to permit the air to escape directly into the corri- 
dors, and thence through suitable openings to the outer air. 
In those departments, however, where the operations carried 
on are such that obnoxious gases are liberated, as, for in- 
stance, the chemical, physical, and plumbing laboratories, 
special flues are provided for leading the vitiated air directly 
to the outside of the building. | mE 

In addition to the main heating and ventilating plant, the 
Sturtevant Engineering Co. have installed a subsidiary plant 
for the dyeing department, which is located in an adjoining 
building. In this particular case special arrangements are 
made for supplying large volumes of warm air to absorb the 
moisture given off from the dye-becs during the various 
operations. A notable feature of the Sturtevant system is 
the absence of any disfigurement or obstruction in the corri- 


dors or class rooms. The air ducts are concealed within the. 
walls, the only parts visible being the inlet and outlet registers. 


and the operating handles for the mixing dampers The 
accumulator room and the chemical laboratory have also been 
fitted by the Sturtevant Co. with special electrically driven 
fans for removing the obnoxious fumes and discharging them 
outside the building. | | ۱ 

The cement (3,000 tons) was supplied by the Rugby Port- 
land Cement Co., and has given every satisfaction. As the 
specification provided for the unusual tensile strain of 500 lbs. 
per sq. inch at 7 days, the Rugby Cement Co. have reason 
to be satisfied with their output. | 

The library was entirely fitted up with Lambert's patent 
adjustable shelving, of which Messrs. W. Lucy & Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Ironworks, Oxford, are the sole makers and licensees. 
This has been adopted by the Government at the Patent Office 
and India Offices. and at the Bodleian Library and many 
other public libraries The system is remarkable for its 
strength, durability, simplicity, and ease of adjustment. 

The principal staircase is one of the best pieces of work 
of its kind ever done, and this, together with the rest of the 
staircases, and all the granolithic pavings, were carried out 
by Messrs. Stuart's Granolithic Stone Co., Ltd.. of Glengall 


Road, Millwall, E. Stuart's Granolithic souvenir 1s quite an . 


interesting compilation. advertisement though it is, for it 
contains illustrations of many important public buildings 
wherein this material has been used. From the description 
given under the Manchester Technical Schools we read that 
the four staircases contain about 3.800 feet super. of landings 
and 4.500 feet lineal of steps, which are all executed in 
Stuart's granolithic, and are therefore fireproof. The land- 
ings average 10 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches by 7 inches 
thick, and the steps from 13 fect in length by 14 inches wide 
and 8 inches thick. | 

The locks were supplied by Mr. James Gibbons, of London 
and Wolverhampton, and are of his new patent * Mastership " 
type of two keyhole locks These locks, we understand, give 
a security which it is impossible to get with the usual single 
kevhole locks where mastering and sub-mastering is requisite. 
It is contended by Mr. Gibbons, and we think on examination, 
very reasonably, that it is quite simple for a man not neces- 
sarily a mechanic, to file the wards out of an ordinary key 
of a single keyhole lock, and thus make it into a master key 
of the whole suite. With a “ Mastershin” lock, the altering 
of an ordinary into a master key is an absolute impossibility, 
the latter being smaller and of entirely different construction. 
Mr. Gibbons also supplied the lock furniture, floor springs, 
grip handles (of special design), and bronze balcony railing, 
the whole of the work supplied by him having, we understand, 
been produced throughout at his Wolverhampton works, 
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The electric Hift, which has been constructed by Messrs. 


Easton & Co., Ltd., of Broad Sanctuary Chambers, S.W., is of 
their latest express electric direct coupled type, and so far 
as the machinery and gearing are concerned, is of this com- 


pany's standard type, but is fitted with various special devices 


for exhibition purposes and demonstration. The «untroller 


is on the car switch principle, which is the usual arrange- 
ment in Express office lifts The whole of the operation in 
this case is carried out by means of a small key inserted in 
the side of the car, which gives the attendant power to retard 
the machine at will and enables him to bring his passengers 
to rest on any required floor with extreme accuracy. The 
machine 15, also fitted with electric “ push-button” gear, 
similar to this company's type which is a standard for private 
house duties, by means of which simple operation—the push- 
ing of a button—calls the lift to any given floor, and on 
entering the car the pressing of another button sends it to 
any desired point, where it stops automatically. The driving 
gear used is of .Messrs. Easton's patented tandem crossover 
sheave type. 

This company has also provided a superheater in connec- 
tion with the engine, which is one of the most recent scientific 
developments in economical steam raising. By means of this 
Schmidt system of superheating the steam is raised and 
utilised at a temperature of, approximately, 700 degs. F.. and 
the temperature is entirely under the control of the engineer. 
In many cases a. steam consumption of 9 lbs. of steam per 
indicated horse power per hour has been attained by the 
Schmidt system, which is quite the most perfect and reliable 
superheating system: in existence at the present time. 

The buildings were designed by Messrs. Spalding & Cross, 
and carried out from the commencement of the works to their 
completion under the superintendence of Mr. Alf. W. S. 
Cross, F.R.I.B.A. | 

The buildings have been erected by Messrs. R. Neill & 
Sons, of Strangeways, Manchester, who also carried out the 
fireproof flooring. The exceptionally excellent joinery work 
carried out by these contractors should be noted. The 
granite was supplied by Messrs. Kirkpatrick Bros., of Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester; the sanitary fittings by Messrs. 
Twyfords, Ltd., Hanley, and Messrs. Morrison, Ingram & 
Co.;- Ltd., Combrook, Manchester; the bricks- by the 
Accrington Brick and Tile Co, Ltd.; the whole of 
the metal casements and windows throughout by Mr. 
Geo. Wragge, Wardry Art Metal Works, Salford; 
hydraulic lift by Messrs R. Waygood & Co., Ltd., Fal- 
mouth Road, S.E.; lift enclosures and collapsible gates by 
the Bostwick Gate and Shutter Co., Ltd., Baldwin’s Gardens, 
Gray's Inn Road, W.C. ; window fittings by Messrs. Lockerbie 
& Wilkinson, Westminster and Birmingham; and the furniture 
and fittings by—Messrs. Gillow & Co., London and Man- 
chester; Messrs. Goodall, Lamb & Heighway, Ltd., Lower 
Broughton, Manchester; Messrs Pearson & Brown, Eccles 
New Road, Weaste; and Messrs. R. Neill & Sons. The con- 
structional steel-work was carried out by Messrs. Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd.. of Westminster and Middlesbrough; the 
wrought-iron work by Messrs. John Jones & Sons, New Wake- 
field Street, Manchester; fibrous plastering by Mr. J. W. 
Hindshaw, Gartside, Manchester; patent glazing by Messrs. 
Helliwell & Co., Ltd., Brighouse and Westminster; and the 
marble paving by Messrs. Conway & Co., John Dalton Street, 
Manchester. The roof is covered with “ Tilberthwaite ” 
Westmoreland green slates, supplied from Messrs. J. Stephen- 
son & Co.'s quarries; the electric lighting being carried out 
by the Corporation. ۱ 2 A 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
| TION. 


HE opening meeting of the forty-fifth session of the Edin- 
T burgh Architectural Association was held on Thursday 
week, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the president, in the chair. 
It was resolved that a communication should be sent to the 
Town Clerk, suggesting that the architectural profession 
should have an opportunity of submitting designs in competi- 
tion fog the proposed Usher Hall. . The chairman intimated 
that the Association had become affiliated with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Mr. Crawford, in the course 
of his presidential address, said that in one branch of activity 
their Association was wanting; they had no work classes or 
studio. . Since the School of Applied Art was begun their 
work classes had been discontinued, as it was felt that as long 


construction when engaging an assistant? 


85 that school provided good teaching under the immediate 
‘control of architects, that anything their Association could do 


would be a hindrance rather than a help. They were unani- 
mous in acknowledging the excellence of the architectural 


education supplied by the School of Applied Art, especially 


in draughtsmanship ànd knowledge of style, and architects 
had seen the results in their own assistants ; and the marked 
success of its students (out of all proportion to their numbers) 
were known to them all. Could they rely on this school being 
continued on the same lines as hitherto, with a prospect of its 


development to include all the teaching necessary for the full 


education of their students, they could wish for nothing 
better; but this was improbable, everything pointing to the 


early closing of the school, or.at any rate its removal from ' 
the direct control of architects engaged in the daily practice. 


of their profession. So soon as the 'school lost touch with 
practising architects they might look for a falling off in results, 
There might be more passing of examinations, more leaving 
certificates granted, more academic teaching, but the results, 


so far as providing the students with ability to design and. 


knowledge to construct, would be found to be meagre in the 


extreme. He asked the architects present what weight they 


gave to South Kensington certificates of honours in building 
Was it not almost 
invariably found that knowledge acquired to pass these exami- 
nations was of little use when the student was brought face to 
face with a single piece of real building construction? Book 
learning was only an infinitesimal part of the education of 
an architect. It was absolutely essential, geniuses excepted, 


that the education should be given, or, at least, directly con 


trolled by architects in the active practice of their profession. 
In his experience in this country he had not seen great results 
from the professionaf@r University teaching of architecture, 
while everything pointed to the good that was done by teach- 
ing it in à school where practically the whole of the teaching 
was given by architects in active practice. In any reports he 
had “séen Tegarding proposed changes in art education in 
Edinburgh no one had taken up a strong position in this 
matter, which he believed to be the most important in the 
whole question. It was the principle which was adopted at 
the inauguration of the School of Applied Art. On the 
motion of Mr. Thomas Ross, of Messrs. Macgibbon & Ross, 
seconded by Mr. Daniel Macfie, Mr. Crawford was cordially 
thanked for his address, and the proceedings terminated. 
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THE LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, 


HE annual meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society was held on Monday at the Queen's Hotel. 
The president (Mr. Butler Wilson) occupied the chair, and 
he was supported by Mr. G. B. Bulmer, Mr. R. P. Oglesby, 
Mr. W. G. Smithson, Mr. S. Kitson, the Rev. W. Hall (Stain- 
burn), Mr. Haywood Rider, Mr. H. Chorley (hon. secretary), 
and others. 

In his presidential address, Mr. Butler Wilson referred to 
some of the considerations which, he ventured to think, had 
affected and would still further affect not only their interests 
as architects, but also the interests of their clients. Last year 
the subject which occupied attentiom was the necessity for 
enthusiasm. Their enthusiasm was, however, crippled by 
relentless present-day needs and conditions. Dealing with 
some of the everincreasing difficulties which beset the path 
of the most enthusiastic, the president first spoke of the diffi 
culties which interfered with.the realisation of perfect plan- 
ning. Architects often had to deal with د‎ site which bristled 
with obstacles and restrictions, and in such a case it would 
be a fatal mistake to endeavour to place there a precon- 
ceived arrangement only suitable for some totally different 
situation. 
into advantages. Though they might have the desire to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the needs of 
their client, those endeavours were often met by ill-concealed 
indifference—an indifference which often expressed itself in 
some such words as “ Get the building finished, and we will 
adapt it to our requirements." But that was entirely unsatis 
factory. Architects must be determined to fulfil requirements 
in a far more complete way than their client had ever 
imagined. | 

Another difficulty which confronted architects was that of 
adapting the acknowledged forms of architecture to the ever 
increasing advantage of modern constructive inventions n 
fight between material and imagination did not decrease wit 


Rather should they endeavour to turn obstacles 


// 
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the advance of time, and there was no doubt that many 

forms were, 

to functions which this age demanded. To‏ هی 

grapple with those demands and at the same time preserve 

the essential qualities of their art was the task which lay 

before them at the present moment. This could best be 

i done, not by ignoring or rejecting inventions and applianceś 

| which, on the grounds of their practical utility, had come to 

i stay, but by a frank acknowledgment and acceptance of their 

7 value and a determination to make those inventions and 

appliances their servants rather than their masters. They 

must be ready to progress in that respect and to seize upon 

all that was best in modern constructional methods, for there 

was no law born of past experience which might not be 

instantly repealed owing to the appearance of new conditions 

and materials If architecture as a fine art was to live, it 

must adapt itself to present needs. Iron and steel had almost 

ousted carpentry from buildings of any size, and the arrival of 

the flanged beam and iron joist marked a great era. Steel, 

combining às it did the virtues of cast and wrought iron, 

could be utilised for supporting enormous loads. Its uses 

and applications were governed by formule the outcome of 
exhaustive experimental tests. 


~ The idea that constructive metal work needed concealing 
from view was rapidly dying out, and a feeling taking its place 
that iron construction should be frankly exhibited. The 
leading architects did not now disdain rolled girders as an 
integral part of the decorative treatment of ceilings Again, 
steel roofs had changed all the canons of design, and caused 
them to abandon former methods. The advent of architec- 
tural faience had resulted in the superficial decoration of 
structures. There were new and varied inventions connected 
with the construction of fireproof floors and partitions. For 
example, they were now able to build a partition two and 
a-half inches in thickness, which local authorities recognised 
as à nineinch brick wall for fireproof purposes. Architects 
were indeed feeling the steady invasion of the technical con- 
structor. Technical construction was advancing, and they 
must not allow the constructive specialist to.gain an ascend- 
ency. Then there was an invasion which, if it was allowed 
to continue would end in disaster; an invasion of the domain 
of their art, by a commercial element, coming forward and 
successfully luring numbers of their brethren to relinquish 
their hold upon the esthetic side of architecture. The busy 
practitioner was tempted by the readiness of the trade to 
relieve him of the arduous work of design. The tempting 
words “ designs furnished free" were constantly meeting his 
eye, and the offers were made by the terra-cotta manufacturer, 
the cabinet maker, the mosaic worker, the glass stainer, and 
the ornamental plasterer. He counselled that on no account 
should architects accept such offers; any such acceptance 
would disgrace their profession. They cculd design for 
themselyes; if not they were not worthy the name of archi- 
tects The tradesman would see that he was paid for any 
work he did, including his " designs free.” _ 

Proceeding to discuss architecture as an art, the President 
said their great ambition was to clothe their buildings with 
some part of the qualities of proportion, dignity, poetry, and 
imagination, those elusive and indefinable qualities of great 
architecture, the attainment of which might not come even 
after a lifelong searching. Although they could not readily 
acquire that which should enable them to attain their object 
to the. full, they could do something to prevent themselves 
0 committing gross errors. They could at Jeast store their 
minds by the study of acknowledged types of beauty, and if 
they possessed any receptivity, such a study could not fail to 
leave permanently in their memory some residuum of appre 
ciation for grace, some sensitiveness to all that was bad in 
| form, proportion, and workmanship. Having spoken cf the 
f approaching invasion of their art and the difficulties which 
1 beset the enthusiast, he pointed out the means by which the 
۱ Invasion might best be resisted and the difficulties be over- 
| come. Their battle-cry was education, but where was the 
| architect, living within the area embraced by the society, 

to receive his training? Last July the Council decided to 
take steps to found a School of Architecture to afford facili- 
ties to associates for the study of architecture. In casting 
about, the Leeds Institute was approached, and the response 
was most encouraging. "The committée of the institute signi- 
fied their willingness to co-opérate with the society to the 
extent of accepting various proposals. A room was to be set 
apart for.the sole use of the students of the school ; the master 
was to ba nominated by-the Council of the society; a repre- 
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; is estimated at about £31,000. 
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tive of the Council was to have a. seat on the committee 
TUR institute ; members of the Council were to be received 
as visitors to the classes; and prizes and studentships offered 
by the society were to be competed for by associate meri 
By those arrangements they had at least achieved that whic 
was the nearest approximation to the spirit of the decision of 
last July, and it was extremely gratifying that when the new 
buildings in Cookridge Street were completed there would 
exist in the city of Leeds a os of Architecture which 
should justify its title. (Applause. 

On the S of Mr. R. Wood, seconded by Mr. E. H. 
Hepper, and supported by Mr. G. F. Bowman and Mr. G. B. 
Bulmer, a vote of thanks was accorded to the president for 
his address. 


ا —— — 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


تورم سس 


/1 HE weekly meeting of the London County Council was 

| held on Tuesday afternoon at the County Hall, Spring 

Gardens, the chairman, Sir J. McDougall, presiding. 
VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 

Sir W. Collins presented a petition from the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in reference to Vauxhall Bridge, ex- 
pressing the earnest hope that the erection of a stone or 
granite bridge, as originally contemplated, might yet be found 
possible. The petitioners desired to impress upon the 
Council the vast importance of such a structure as a great 
architectural memorial of our time and of 2oth century art. 
A bridge across the Thames had an architectural value to 
the City hardly second to that of our great monumental 
buildings. The council of the institute had been favoured 
with an opportunity of inspecting the new design for the pro- 
posed steel bridge with ornamental facings and parapets in 
cast-iron carried by granite piers. While expressing no 
opinion on the engineering questions involved, the council 
of the institute felt it their duty to point out that here was a 
total lack of any artistic quality in the ornamental portions 
of the design. They remained of the opinion so often ex- 
pressed by them that in dealing with great architectural 
monuments, which in their simplicity of form relied only upon 
competent artistic treatment for their monumental success, it 
was essential to adopt a system, common in other countries, 
of associating an architect with the engineer. "They had no 
hesitation in saying that if the scheme of the pseudo-Gothic 
type illustrated should become a reality it would remain a 
discredit to the art of the century, to the London County 
Council, and to all connected with its inception. ` 

The petition was referred to the Bridges Committee. 

PuBric CLOCKS. 

The Council has on three occasions referred back to the 
General Purposes Committee for further consideration a 
recommendation that it should not accede to the suggestion 
of the Poplar Borough Council that a provision should be 
inserted in the Council's General Powers Bill to empower the 
borough councils to maintain public clocks within their re- 
spective areas of jurisdiction. The committee now reported 
that they could only assume from the action of the Council 
that 1t desired to accede to the request, and made a recom- 
mendation accordingly, the Parliamentary Committee to be 
instructed to make the necessary arrangements. 

The recommendation was adopted. - 


rE pi مس‎ 


BUILDING NEWS. 


A NEW public library in Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W., 
which is built of red brick faced with terra-cotta, was opened 
on Saturday. | 


AN effort is to be made to establish a consumption sana- 
torium for Dorset, towards which Lord Ilchester has pro- 


` mised £500 and a site. 


THE Walthamstow Council have decided to borrow £100,000 
for the erection of artisans’ dwellings, and the district engi- 
neer is now preparing the plans. 


THE new higher grade Board school at Cassland Road, South 
Hackney, was opened on Tuesday by Lord Reay. Accommo- 
dation has been provided for over 800 scholars, and the c 
te The school, which is lighted 
by electricity, has been ventilated an the Plenum system. 
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It has been agreed to establish a technical college for West 
Cumberland, at a cost of some £15,000, at Workington. 
The County Technical Committee are to obtain plans and 
estimates. | 


THE Guardians of Driffield have adopted plans prepared by 
Mr. Joseph Shepherdson, of Driffield and Bridlington, for an 
enlargement cf the workhouse infirmary at a cost of about 


23996. 


Lasr week that portion of the Brighton Pavilion which has 
been converted into public art galleries, museum, and public 
library, at a cost of £40,000 (paid out of the rates), was 
opened by the Mayor. 


THE building of the hospital for epilepsy and paralysis, 
Regent's Park, N.W., is so far advanced that it was open to 
out-patients on Monday. Before it can be used by in-patients, 
however, some £1,500 is required for furnishing and fitting. 


A MEETING was held last week in furtherance of the scheme 
for a new church, rectory, and parish room at Worcester, and 
the site where Victoria Avenue joins London Road was 
decided upon. The subscriptions already exceed £6,000. 


GAINSBOROUGH Parish Church is to be extended under the 
design of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. A much-needed eastern 
chapel is not to be attempted at present, but new clergy and 
choir vestries and extra exits, to cost £1.715, nainting and 
decorating the interior of the church 4600, and new organ 
£1,000, make up the total of £3.315 to be at present 
expended. 


PLANS are being prepared for a large hotel to be erected on 
the Stepney Building Estate, Whitby. The building is to be 
of the “ palatial " order, and is to enjoy its own private road 
from its grounds to the sea beach, the latter feature being 
relied on to remove a seeming disadvantage of its position, 
i.e.. its being some little distance from existing approaches 
to the sands. . 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Bradford School Board was held 
on Tuesday to consider the recommendations of the Sites 
and. Buildings Committee for the acceptance of tenders for 
erection of a school in Grange Road. The chairman of the 
committee explained that the original idea was to erect a 
school with an area of 39,322 sq. feet. at an estimated cost 
of £26,480. The amended scheme would cost 4,34.300, and 
the school would cover 55,473 sq. feet. The recommenda- 
tions of the committee were adopted. 


THE following foundation or memorial stones have just been 
Jaid :—Q. V. Memorial almshouses, Stow Hill, Newport, Mon., 
for و‎ inmates, to cost £2,000 (architects, Messrs. Habershon, 
` Fawckner & Groves; contractors, Messrs. Jewell & Sons, 
both of Newport) ; additicnal wing (fireproof) at York County 
Hospital, to cost nearly £4,000; transporter bridge over the 
Usk, for the Newport Corporation, to cost £90,000 (Mr. A. 
Thorne. of Westminster, contractor); P. M. Sunday school, 
Harehill’s Avenue, Leeds (adjoining chapel already in course 
of erection), cost of both (including site) about 756,000; 
chapel in the workhouse grounds, Staincliffe (cost. £1,400), 
for Dewsbury Board of Guardians ; and a church in Cathedral 
Road, Cardiff. to cost £5,600, with accommodation for 750 
worshippers (architect, Mr. E. G. C. Down, of High Street, 
Cardiff). | 

THE following schemes are in hand :—For erecting an asylum 
at Whalley, for the Lancashire Asylums Board; workmen's 
dwellings in Birkenhead (42 in Green Lane and 12 in Getley 
Street), to coct £10,697; enlargement of hospital at St 
Helens, to cost about £14,000; erection of a pavilion on 
the links, Weston-super-Mare, for the golf club, to cost 
43.000 ; a club-house near Arbroath, N.B., for the Arbroath 
golf club; a large concert hall and promenade at Filey, 
Yorkshire ; a new dock at Greenock for Messrs. Scott & Co. 
(Messrs. Morrison & Fraser, Glasgow, contractors); deepen- 
ing the Thames channel (between London Bridge and the 
entrance to Millwall Docks) for the Thames Conservancy, at 
a cost of £54,000 ; the addition of a memorial chapel to Lan- 
caster parish church, to cost 43.000 ; a Wesleyan Methodist 
church at Newquay, to cost about £10,000; and a Presby- 
terian church at Muswell Hill, N., to provide acccmmodation 
for 720 worshippers, at & cost of 411,000, 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. W. J. Fox, of South Place, Finsbury, E.C., has satisfac. 
torily fixed the heating apparatus (low pressure, hw.) at 
Emmanuel 
recently. 


Church, Stoughton, which was consecrated 


ST. Joun’s Schools, Darlington, are being warmed and venti. 
lated by means of Shorlands’ patent Manchester stoves and 
grates, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester. 


A LARGE three-dial turret quarter clock and a set of bells 
have just been completed at King William's College, Isle of 


Man, by Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, 


Guildford Street. Leeds. 


Messrs. MELDRUM Bros. have built new works and offices at 


Timperley for the manufacture of patent furnaces, etc. All 


the partition walls are by the Fireproof Plate Wall Company, 
Limited, of Manchester, Messrs. Stott & Sons being the 


architects. 


Messrs. HoMAN & RODGERS, of Marsden Street, Manchester, 
have secured contracts for the concrete fireproof floors and 
constructional steelwork to the Haxby Road and Poppleton 
Road Schools for the City of York School Board, and also 
the new Nurses Home, County Hospital, York. 


WE have received a pamphlet issued by the Dudbridge Iron 
Works, Limited, of Stroud, Gloucester, giving full particulars 


of their various types of gas and oil engines and gas producing 
plants. This dainty little catalogue contains about the most 
effective illustrations of its kind that we think we bave ever 


scen. 


Messrs. J. E. Lucas & Son, Brockley, are supplying and 
erecting for the trustees of the Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, E.C., a “ Stigler” electric elevator, capable of raising 
ro persons from the ground floor to the top of the building. 
We are informed that there are now 3,400 of these elevators 
erected in al] parts of the world. Ä 


اس هههمس 
JOTTINGS.‏ 


AN anonymous donor has given £1,000 towards the cost of 
a new chancel in Brighouse Parish Church. 


THE Municipal Theatre at Reval was burnt down last Friday 
night, but, happily, there was no loss of life. 


THE proceeds of à bazaar in aid of the renovation of the 
exterior of St. Helens Parish Church, and other parochial 


work, has amounted to £1,033 11s. 4d. 


THE Yorkshire Architectural and York Archzological Society 
have resolved :—“ That this society views with dismay the pro- 
posal of the City Surveyor to interfere with the moat of the 
city, and strongly deprecates any action which would in the 
least obscure its ancient and historic character." 


— ee oo 


NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Arbroath. Nov. 29. Golf club-house. Mr. ۰ Alexander, 


62, High-street, Arbroath, N.B. 
Arundel (Sussex). Dec. 1. Laying-out land. Premiums: 

and £20. Particulars (on £1 deposit) from Town Clerk.‏ 501 کر 
Ashton-in-Makerfield. Dec. 31. Hospital enlargement. Apply‏ 

Mr. A. Sykes, Urban D.C. offices. - 1 
Burton Wood (nr. Manchester). Church, &c. Particulars 

from Mr. W. Southern, Rose Villa, Collins-greer, Newton-le- 

Willows. | 

. Chadderton. Dec. 1. Library. Urban D.C. 

` Holyhead. Dec. 2. School, &c. (See advt. Oct. 24) — 
New Malden. Jan. 15. Children's home, &c. ۰ 

425, 415, and £10. Mr. J. Edgell, Union offices, Kingston. 
Ramsgate. Nov. 29. Technical schools and free library 

Premiums: £50, £25, and £15. (See advt. Sept. 19) 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


777 ONDON: FRIDAY, NOV. 21, I902. We have much pleasure in publishing this week the very ` 
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^ (COMPETITION LIABILITIES. 


PUBLIC Library competition for Workington. in Cumber- 
land, is announced. It is to be erected in Tinkle Street, 
Workingtoñ, at a cost of not more than 46,000. ` The con- 
stántly recurring and very unsatisfactory arrangement of 
premiums is that the first premium 15 to merge in the com- 
mission if the author is appointed architect, and the premiated 
designs are to become the absolute property of the com- 
mittee. This show of generosity in the first premium is much 
to be deprecated. When the premiums are such meagre 
amounts as at Workington it is all the móre unfair to hold out 
the first one as a bid for designs. for, what architects compete 
for, is the hope of carrying out the work. and none but the 
very impecunious can care to risk all their labour for the 
paltry premiums of £25, £15, and £10, which are here pro- 
mised. If the author of the first premiated design 15 
appointed’ architect then all the promoters of the competi- 
tion will have had to squander freely amongst the profession 
will be £25! This small outlay will have enabled them 
to appeal to the whole profession so as to provide them a 
very wide choice of design! Not only this. but the com- 
mittee by their conditions also bind the authors of the 
premiated designs to sell them outright for the ridiculous sums 
of £25, £15, and £10. For less than 1 per cent. the com- 
mittee will purchase three designs. It would be a very unfair 
bargain for even one design. But if the first premium be left 
out of count (as it ought to be). then the committee buy two 
désigns for less thàn half per cent.! We see that Mr. Sidney 
R. J. Smith is appointed assessor. We presume he has 
exhausted all his powers of argument to get the promoters to 
deal fairly in the matter. Even if the whole of the £50 
offered in premiums had been promised to the second design 
we imagine a much better result would have been guaranteed. 
But we cannot too often reiterate how misleading it is to offer 
a premium for the first design if it is merely to merge in the 
commission. 
_ Though this is only a small affair the principle of right 
dealing with architects is involved just as in many much 
larger undertakings. But there are a great many projects of 


about this size constantly being floated, and it is of much ` 
importance that the promoters thereof should see clearly that 


if they are to expect the best results they must make the 
conditions as tempting as possible. It probably makes all 
the difference in the world to the result whether the second 
place in a competition offers some sort of return for an archi- 
tect’s trouble in case he fails to come in first. The ideal 
arrangement is that if the first premiated design is not carried 
out its author should have a fair premium, and this should 
always be recognised as a sort of penalty the promoters have 
to pay if they fail to carry out their scheme or don't agree 
about the appointment of the architect who gets the first 
premium, Then the second premium should be a fairly 
tempting reward for the trouble involved. The third premium 
is of far less importance, and might, if promoters are hard 
up,. be omitted altogether in small competitions, though in 
large affairs it should be added, and perhaps even a fourth. 
If the first placed design is carried out then it may usually be 
considered that it is the second placed design which takes 
No. r premium, and that the premiums only count beginning 
with the second design. If promoters of competitions think 
that a first premium which is to merge in commission forms 
an attraction to architects we think they are very much mis- 
taken. We would strongly urge upon all competition pro- 


möters the desirability, in their own interests, of considering, 
this matter. We pointed out last week that Mr. J. S. Gibson,’ 


the professional adviser to the Caerleon Council. had recog- 
nised the wisdom of using all the available premium money 
for the second and third designs, and made the carrying out 
of the work the full reward for the first placed design. The 


only point, as we remarked above, to be safeguarded in this 


case is that compensation shall be awarded to the winning 
author if by chance his design is not carried out. 

Professional assessors. have great opportunities of helping 
the profession, and this they can do most efficiently where 
they can make the first and essential conditions of the com- 
petition right. By so doing they go a long way to ensure 
success to the promoters and justice to the competitors. It 
is hopeless for even the ablest assessor to work with bad con- 
ditions,  . | "O8 و‎ : 


able design for an Anglican Cathedral submitted by 
Professor Beresford Pite to the Liverpool Cathedral authori- 
ties. Professor Pite is about the only competitor who has | 
not disappointed us! Such a building as he here outlines 
may ዕ፻ may not be suitable in style for England, but it 15 an 
effort worthy of the great opportunity, and, as we have already 
pointed out, in scale and keeping and in grandeur of plan it. 
is exceedingly able: it more than justifies the Professor's high 
reputation. As regards the feeling for scale and the fine 
“keeping” of the whole, it exhibits in a high degree the 
qualities which are conspicuously absent in the new West- 
minster Cathedral. Why does not some millionaire come 
forward and immortalise himself by perpetuating this splendid 
scheme of Professor Pite's? The possibilities in the carrying 
out of such a magnificent structure are almost beyond belief. 


We should call attention to the admirable and well-timed pro- 
test by Mr. Uren. under head of Our Letter Box this week, 
against the assumption of much that is really the right pro- | 
vince of an architect in engineering works. As Mr. Uren | 
points out, an architect should at least be appointed to 
collaborate with an engineer in all work which properly comes 
under tbe definition of architectural engineering. 


WE have some faith in the fairly widespread grace of common- 
sense. and we think a good deal of it would be needful in 
digesting the substance of Mr. F. C. Eden's paper on “ Roof 
Coverings," read on the 8th inst. to the Architectural Associa- 
tion. We are not surprised to find that Mr. Henry Lovegrove 
disagreed with almost all the suggestions of Mr. Eden, or that 
Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood disagreed with his point of view, or 
that Mr. Maurice B. Adams said that if architects were to 
attempt to build a house as Mr. Eden recommended the plans 
would not be passed, and that the suggestions in the paper 
would be very difficult to put in practice. When one finds 
Mr. Eden recommending a dripping eaves, that the roof 
might very well show some sagging between each rafter, that 
the sprocket pieces should be of different sizes and at unequal 
spaces. etc.. what is one to think? We cannot pretend that 
these things are aids to art—that is sheer nonsense. It is 
delightful to find an architect alive to the qualities of form, 
colour, and texture, and we need not quarrel with: him if he 
lays too much stress on texture. but when he wants us to adopt 
dripping eaves and sagging roof surfaces we fall back on our 
reserve of common-sense. It is, moreover, a matter for regret 
that we are unable to accept his statement that ugly materials 
prove in the long run to be bad materials. Is a well-made 
glazed roofing tile a bad material? We almost-wish it were, 
so that we might be thrown back on substances with pleasanter 
texture. but we fear a hard impervious material may be both 
ugly and good. | 


THE craze for mere unevenness of line is utterly absurd when 
carried to extremes. One may well admit that roughness of 
texture and a certain freedom of line is all very well in simple 
country buildings, but we do not admit its desirability in most- 
town structures nor in buildings which need any appearance 
of dignity or stateliness.' No doubt Mr. Eden is quite safe in 
over-státing the case’ for the more artistic^use of materials. but 
he has emphasised several things as desirable which tend to 
raise indignation in the merely practical mind. The desira- 
bility of making a roof “ such as an artist would care to paint " 
may prove a snare and a delusion, for the painter of pictures 
is as a rule blankly ignorant as to the common'sense side of 
architecture, and if it comes to that. he knows. as a rule. prac- 
tically nothing of good design in building. ` It is a mistake 
to suppose that either painters or authors are as a class any 
móre generally appreciative of good architecture than bankers 
or drapers. | ۶۰ 4 | 


A vERY interesting collection of artistic craftsmanship is just 
now on view at Mr. Montague Fordham's gallery in Maddox 
Street, of which the metal work by Mr. Rathbone is one of 
the principal items. That this admirable work is not over 
the heads of even the struggling majority is evidenced by some 
of the examples, which begin at the modest price of half a 
crown. Of course good work cannot be had for very little 
money, but nowadays it seems more than ever necessary to 
remind ourselves that it is better to have a little which is good 
than a plethora of indifferent art. Dainty glass. jewellery, 


e 
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pottery. furniture, and charming drawings are all to be found 
at 9. Maddox Street. The metal point drawings by Mr. 
JElfred Fahey show a wonderfully delicate appreciation of 
architectural values, but they are too minute even for the 
beholder and must argue a terrible task for the artist. They 
are certainly wanting in emphasis, and do not constitute a 
very graphic record of their subjects. For some of the deli- 
cacies of Greek art one might find such dainty renderings 
much more acceptable than for the rough picturesqueness of 
English Gothic. The artist has, however, chosen some de- 
lightful subjects. | 


THE 29th volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica (Glu-Jut) 
includes an interesting article on hospitals by Sir Henry 
Burdett. He says that the citcular ward is growing in favour. 
By making some of the wards rectangular and others circular 
the Great Northern Central Hospital at Holloway is so 
planned as to give the same amount of cubic, wall, and super- 
ficial space per bed throughout, irrespective of the shape of 
the wards. Sir Henry rightly says, “ A circular ward to be 
typical must be a ward only, and not have the central space 
utilised as nurses’ rooms or spiral staircase, etc." For a 
circular ward to contain 12 beds he claims a diameter of 
42 ft. As to the plenum system of ventilation he notes the 
persistent efforts which have been made in its favour, and 
says it may be a necessity in operating theatres and in out- 
patient departments, but its application to English wards is 
neither necessary, nor desirable, nor economical! 


“House Mottoes " is the title of an interesting little compila- 
tion by 5. F. A. Caulfield (Elliot Stock), price 5s. To a little 
extent.it covers the ground of other works in its inscriptions on 
sundials, bells, etc., but for the most part it covers new ground, 
and with more illustrations might be made better still. It is 
difficult to treat a subject like this as much more than a 
catalogue, but Miss Caulfield has done a service in dealing 
with the matter, and it is to be hoped she wil] revise and 
extend the illustrative portion at a future date. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have issued the first part of their 
Handyman's Book, which is to be issued monthly. When 
complete the work will form a complete treatise on mechani- 
cal handicraft, and is to contain a full description of the 
various tools, materials, and processes, supplemented with a 
varied selection of actual examples of work, ranging from the 
rudimentary teaching that will show the tyro how to hold tools 
to the construction of high-class examples interesting to the 
adept craftsman. ' 


The 
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THE Garden City scheme appears to prosper. 
association membership is now over 
members have arranged 130 lectures among them 
for the next few months. to be delivered in all 
parts of the country. Five-sixths of the £20,000 asked 
for by this company. which holds its statutory meeting on 
Monday, 1st Dec., has been subscribed or promised, and the 
remainder is gradually coming forward. The directors are 
desirous that the remaining capital should be subscribed at 
once to permit them to take advantage of certain offers which 
have been made conditional on the whole amount being raised. 
We understand that a reception will be held by the Council 
of the Garden City Association in the Grafton Galleries, W., 
on the 28th inst.. when a distinguished gathering is antici- 
pated. 


A MEETING of the members of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held on Monday evening, when Mr. Otis D. Black 
read a paper on “A Holiday in Normandy." At the conclu- 
sion of an interesting lecture, illustrated with lantern views, 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Black. During the 
discussion which followed, suggestions were made that the 
society should establish a travelling studentship and organise 
sketching parties. Mr. H. L. Beckwith, F.S.L, presided. - 


Tue Bristol Society of Architects held its first ordinary meet- 
ing of the session last week. Mr. Joseph Wood. president, 
who was in the chair, gave a short address. Mr. F. Bligh Bond 
then read a paper on “Rood Lofts," illustrated, at the con- 
clusion of which the usual discussion ensued, followed by Mr. 
Bond's reply. Votes of thanks were afterwards accorded the 
lecturer and the president. | 


'A MEETING of the Stonehenge Committee was held at Bur- 


of the operations that had taken place under its advice, with 
the sanction and at the cost of Sir Edmund Antrobus, 65 
pressed approval of the steps already taken towards ensuring 
the safety of Stonehenge, and repeated its resolve that further 
steps must be guided by the determination to do as little as 
possible in order to save the monument for posterity. The 
committee is anxiously conscious of the fact that in the present 
state of Stonehenge there is grave danger of further accident. 
To meet the dangers of the present winter it has now recom. 
mended the immediate application of wooden props to the 
stones about which the chief anxiety is felt. 3 


Tux Board of Education have just issued a series of rules to. 
be observed in planning and fitting up public elementary 
schools In a prefatory note the Department says the rules 
are to be regarded as embodying the result of the experiences 
of the Board of Education in school-planning. They are in 
tended to show school managers and their architects whi 
the Board deem essential in the construction and design of 
school buildings, but in other respects they are not meant to 
restrict liberty of treatment. Every part of a school building: 
should be thoroughly adapted to the work of school teaching. 
Such a building, therefore, must be provided with an ample 
playground, must be of sufficiently solid construction, suitably 
lighted and warmed, and thoroughly ventilated without 
draughts. It must have a sufficient number of entrances and 
adequate cloakroom accommodation. Scrupulous care must 
be devoted to sanitary arrangements. The rules which deal 
with these matters express in each case the principles to 
which the Board will expect all new buildings to conform. 
The remaining rules are intended to aid in the production of 
buildings which sball be compact, properly subdivided for 
class teaching, and conveniently arranged for effective super. 
vision by the principal teacher and for the movement of the 
children from the entrances to the classrooms or from one 
classroom to another. They also indicate how to obtain'the 
most economical school building. | | => 


No school should ordinarily be built to accommodate mote 
than 1,000 to 1,200 children in three de ts. No single 
department should accommodate more than 400 children. A 
large sehool in three departments might conveniently be 
divided in the following proportions :—Boys, 360; girls, 360; 
infants, 380. For departments of this size the most suitable 
plan is that of a central hall with the classrooms grouped 
round it; as a rule such a department would probably require 
seven classrooms. Smaller departments may be planned 
conveniently with the classrooms opening from a corridor. 
For small schools a large room with one or more classrooms 
will be sufficient. There should always be at least one clase 
room, except in special cases. Where the site is sufficiently 
large, open, and fairly level the most economical plan is that 
of a school on a single floor. Such an arrangement is also 
preferable on educational grounds. In any case it. 15 dest 
able that a school building should not be on more than two 
floors. A building on three floors is open to many objections, 
and should only be proposed in special circumstances or ot 
very costly sites Before instructing an architect, managers 
are recommended to have careful regard to the size and ۳ 
cumstances of the school and to the number and qualifications 
of the staff to be employed. These considerations will deter- 
mine approximately the method of grouping the scholars. for 
instruction, and on this will depend the number and: the 
accommodation of the rooms of which the school building 
should consist. The annual cost of maintenance should be 
borne in mind as well as the initial capital expense. x 


A FULL-SIZED Oak wärehouse floor was subjected to a fire 
test on 2nd October at the testing station of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee, the object being to test its résistance 
against a severe fire of two hours' duration, whilst loaded to 
the extent of 2 cwt. per square foot, the actual flooring being 
only 214 inches thick. A number of members of the Com- 
mittee, principally municipal officials and engineers. attended, 
and were received by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, the Chairman. 
Among the guests were also Major Fox. London Salvage 
Corps, Colonel. Dixon and Captain Dyer, Vice-Presidents of 
the National Fire Brigades Union. and several fıre brigade 
officers. The result was that while the fire did not bre 

through the floor for a considerable period, it finally broke 
through at several points towards the end of the test. and 
a considerable portion of the planking was entirely bumt 
away. - The test was one of considerable importance ٤ 


lington House last week. The committee received a report . comparison with tests with Colonial hard woods, from which 
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a greater resistance is obtainable, as also with the various 
kinds of composite fire-resisting floor in which the ironwork 
is unprotected, with the result that expansion brings about 
collapse. | 1 | 


‚A MINIMUM width for streets of 36 feet instead of 30 feet has 
been decided upon in connection with the revised by-laws for 


Merthyr. 


Mn. E. F. BREWTINALL, the artist, died last week. His work 
was always distinguished by a poetic sentiment. | 


THE Executive Committee of the Q.V. Memorial statue, to 
be erected in Dublin, have accepted the design of Mr. J. 
Hughes, R.H.A.. a local sculptor. — 

r_e 


COMPETITIONS. 


| ]^ response to a request for particulars of a church competi- 


. tion, an inquirer has received in 45 words the information 
He sought. Three short paragraphs give— 15), the seating 
accommodation of the church; 2nd, the accommodation re- 
Guired in church room, with lavatory, cloakroom, and care- 
taker's residence; 3rd, some geological information as to the 
site, which seems to suggest the likelihood of the whole 
faundations drapping or sliding. This is truly an encouraging 
entlook for competitors. No question of cost, no question of 
۶۵: assessor, no promise of appointment, no limits of site or 
aspect. It is all gloriously free and uncertain. A star indi- 
cates the probable site in a very small scale plan of the dis- 
trict. We wonder if the promoters of this competition want 
to attract architects to compete. Failing any acquaintance 
with architects they might have applied to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects for guidance, so that, though their funds 


might be limited, they still might give architects reasonable 


information and encouragement. Promise of the commission 
to the successful architect and £20 premium to the second 


.best design, along with definite information as to what is 


really wanted, would not be insuperable difficulties, one would 


think. Neither would the appointment of an assessor, for, 


failing the needful funds to provide his fee, we are sure there 
are certain gentlemen who would act for nothing in the 
interests of art. Even failing this they might apply to the 
editors of the building papers! | 


Tue Bristol Central Reference Library competition has re- 
sulted in Mr. E. W. Mountford, the assessor, placing the 
first three designs in the following order of merit:—{1), 
Mr. H. Percy Adams, 28, Woburn Place, Russell Square, 
W.C.; (2) Messrs. Knott € Collins, 66, Oakley Street, 
Chelsea, S.W. ; (3), Mr. A. T. Butler. Cradley Heath. There 


‚were no fewer than 61 competitors. 


THE following objectionable clauses appear amongst the con- 
ditions for the Chadderton free library competition :—“ The 
payment to the successful architect will be a sum equal to 5 
per cent. for plans, details, and superintendence, and 2-55 per 
cent. for quantities and measured bills on the total cost of the 
whole work. The architect must state at the time of com- 
peting what amount will be allowed from this sum towards the 
salary of the clerk of works, whom the. Council will appoint." 
As the conditions of this unsatisfactory competition cannot 
be obtained without a deposit of 2ıs., the applicant must 
either submit to these unheard-of proposals (to which he cer- 
tainly ought not to accede) or forfeit his deposit. 


THE Library Committee of Workington Corporation invite 
architects to submit competitive designs for a new public 
library, to be erected in Finkle Street, Workington. A pre- 
mium of. £25 will be awarded to the author of the design 
placed first in order of merit, and a further sum of £15 to 
the author of the design placed second, and £10 to the archi- 
tect whose design is placed third. Cost of building not to 
exceed £6,000, exclusive of fittings. The premiated designs 
will become the absolute property of the committee, and the 
architect whose designs are selected will, if satisfactory 
arrangements can be made, be employed to carry out the work, 
in which case the premium will merge in the commission. In 
the selection of the designs the committee will be assisted by 
Sidney R. J. Smith, Esq., F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I. A plan of the 
gite, with copy of instructions and conditions, may be obtained 
on application to Mr. W. L. Eaglesfield, borough surveyor, 
and on payment of one guinea. which will be returned in the 


event of a boná-fide competitive design being deposited before 
the date specified, or if the conditions are retumed within 
two weeks from being received. Sealed designs, endorsed 
“ Proposed Public Library.” to be addressed. “ Chairman," 
Public Library Committee, Workington, Cumberland, and 
delivered on or before 2oth January. 1903. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


THE VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


DEAR Sır.—It is deplorable to think we are to have another 
engineering monstrosity forced upon us in the shape of a 
further hideous steel girder bridge over the Thames at Vaux- 
hall (vide British Architect, 7th November, p. 324). 

Is there no power to protect us from a multiplication of 
these commonplace abominations, alike offensive to the eve 
and spirit of true construction? 

'The most astonishing point about it to me is, that the 
designing of bridges should be delegated to engineers at all. 
As a member of that profession. and a student of architecture, 
I honestly think my colleagues should leave this subject to 
architects—at the very least they should collaborate with 
them for the external design. Apart from a matter of most 
questionable taste and unprofessional conduct, architecture, in 


many cases of recent years. has suffered grievously from the 
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assumption of an architect's duties by civil engineers, and 
particularly that branch of it called municipal engineering. 
where important civic buildings—buildings which should be 
always of the best description. a pleasure to look upon, and 
an education in stone—have been erected from the designs 
of borough engineers (not always young men anxious to make 
a name for themselves, in which the conceit is perhaps a little 
pardonable). 

We have as examples the familiar ruination of the view of 
Blackfriars by the erection of that hideous network of lattice 
girders to the east of it; the new steel bridge at Guildford ; 
and that horrible projected disfigurement for Sonning. Of 
the municipal branch, I need only direct attention to the 
drawings published in your contemporary, The Surveyor. some 
time ago, for workmen's dwellings, prepared by a city sur- 
veyor—the most absurd types that ever excited the mirth of 
an architect, in every respect plain beyond the bounds of 


reason, and strangest of all. these designs were accepted by 


an all-wise, self-satisfied city council as suitable houses in 
which the working classes were expected to live and endure 
life! Yet we prate every day of culture for the masses, the 
encouragement of a love of the fine arts, of labour with art, 
but no amount of art schooling. or the imaginary saving to the 
rates. gained by dispensing with an architect's services, can 
atone for the public injury inflicted by these ridiculous 
fiascos. 

However much the municipal engineer desired to be an 
all-round man, it cannot be conceived (and I know from per- 
sonal experience it is utterly impossible) that his duties would 
allow him sufficient leisure for the study of a profession requir- 
ing even a greater number of years' training than his own. 

The architect's profession owes a duty to society, and unless 
it desires to see itself out-elbowed by engineering it must 
bestir itself. Combination is necessary if culture is to prevail 
with governing bodies, and architecture is rather to extend 
its influence over the sister profession ; {her we may expect to 
find a due regard for surrounding structures, and use no 
longer severed from beauty, which were among the most pro- 
minent faults when my colleagues dabbled in the art of 
building. | 

Yours faithfully, 
| FRED C. UREN. 
Frimlev Urban District Council Surveyor's Office, 
Camberley. 17th November, 1902. 
8 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND BUILDING 
BY-LAWS. 
Tue following letters have appeared in The Times ; — 
SiR.—I am desired by the President of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects to call further attention to the 
important subject of building by-laws in rural districts. 
mentioned by Lord Hylton, in your issue of Friday last. 
I have attended twice with deputations from the Institute 
at the Local Government Board, and it has, I think, come 
to be at least in part recognised that the department has 
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in times past-erred in not protecting the public from. enact- 
ments which are unnecessary and vexatious. and extending 
far bevond that which any public interest requires. The 
department. has failed to recognise that the liberty of the 
subject is diminished by every power conferred on a local 
authority; that having to supply copies of drawings and to 
ask for approvals is in itself extremely vexatious where no 
need for such things exists. and that their view that by- 
laws should be administered after the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, whether applicable or not. is reducing local 
self-government to an absurdity. | 
The misfortune is that this system of unnecessary 
officialism has been established in so many places and vested 
interests created. Local agitation seems to be the next step 
necessary to relieve the public from this mischievous inter- 
ference and the expense to the already over-weighted rates 
of its administration. I 
Only on Saturday 1 came across a case where a rector 
had put up an iron room for a village club in a glebe neld 
more than 106 yards away from anv house. but because it 
was nöt in brick he had to enter into an agreement to remove 
it at ten days’ notice under the Draconic penalty of £2 a 
day. He had the admirable reason for not building in brick 
that he would not saddle himself and his successors with 
. the permanent maintenance of the building; but his success- 
ful village club now exists at the mercy of any local busy- 
body who mav demand its removal. | 
I am. Sir. vour obedient servant. X 
| Lacy W. Riper, I*.R.1.B.A. 
. ፳. Verulam Buildings. Gray's Inn. W.C. ۱ 


&iR,—Referring to Lord Hvltons letter in your issue of 
-yth November. the Local Government Board in 1901 issued 
a series of model by-laws for rural districts; in which many 
of the irksome regulations which refer to the materials used 


in building are omitted. and the by-laws are limited to 


'strictly matters of public health. Any rural district authority 
can revise their existing by-laws in accordance with this 
new model. The introduction to these by-laws states ፦፦ 

“ [t has been represented to the Board that it would be 
useful if a series of model „by-laws were passed. dealing 
.only with the subjects which are most in need of regulation 


and control in a rural district from a sanitary point of view, | 
'and omitting the requirements usually found in a code of. 


by-laws in force in an urban district. They are confined to 
matters affecting. health. and are limited to the. subject- 


matters. viz. :一 
“1. The structure of walls and foundations of new build- 


ings for purposes of health. 
“ 2. The closing of buildings unit 
“3. The keeping of water closets supplied with sufficient 
water for flushing. | 
“4. The observance and enforcement of such by-laws by 


requiring notices and plans.” 


Yours faithfully, 
11. D. SEARLES-WooD, F.R.I.B.A. 
157. Wool Exchange. Coleman Street, E.C. 
زی و‎ ۱ ۱ 
LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESIGN. 


‘By PROF. BERESFORD PITE.: 

۱ (See illustration.) — ; ٢ 
HE following report accompanied the fine design sub- 
| mitted by Prof. Beresford Pite to the assessors in the 
Liverpool Cathedral competition:— = .. 
:و‎ With regard to the sketch design submitted herewith I 
would indicate the following motives in its preparation :— 

“1, Congregational planning by the obtaining of a great 


area of unobstructed vision. 

A central and dignified position for the conduct of‏ ده 
public worship. the choir. or clerks. being placed technically‏ 
architecturally in the middle of the church and the lectern‏ 
immediately upon the axis of the plan. The Holy table‏ 
oecupies a position in front of the whole congregation, and‏ 
though enclosed by the chancel is visible to all in the church.‏ 

“3. The Cathedral is planned as the.centre of the organisa- 
tion of the ministry. The presbytery is spacious enough for 
the whole clerical body of the diocese, with the Bishop's 
Cathedra at the head. T | | 
` “4q. Access and egress.— The comfort of. great. congrega- 
tions and the enfarged usefulness of the Cathedral buildings 
have indicated the use.of a great narthex, with entrances on 
all sides. 


“a, Two side chapels. which are moderate sized churches, 


containing :— . 


for human habitation.. - 


are provided, one on each side of the nave, and with vegtries 
for the purposes of home and diocesan services and foreign 


mission services. 


“6. The baptistery is placed in the great attached entrance 


tower. in which is provided a total immersion font, with the 
required vestries. the position corresponding with early Chris. 


tian usage. 


“=. The chancellors’ and diocesan secretaries’ chambers 


and the societies’ offices are placed on each side of the atrium, 
‘and form separate suites opening from the Cathedral porches. 


* 8. Staircases lead to the galleries of the Cathedral from 


the narthex, into which all the foregoing open. 


“9. In the upper storey of the narthex are situated at 


opposite ends, the Consistory Court communicating with the 
suite of chambers over the chancery. and | 


^ 


“to. The conference hall for diocesan meetings and mis 
sion gatherings in connection with the suite of rooms over the 


offices below. 


“11. The central block over the narthex occupying the 
length of the end of the Cathedral, being the diocesan librar 


and reading room. This is a large top and side lighted gallery. 


* 12, The lavatories which modern comfort demands are 
placed near and opening to the narthex, but outside the 


Cathedral proper. 
' “r3. At the presbytery end of the Cathedral are placed on 


the right the sacristy and vestries and strong rooms over. : 
“14. Communicating with the choir school and music 
room. | 
" 15, On the left of the presbytery is the chapter house for 
the capitular meetings. with vestries and private rooms over. 
“16. The organs of the Cathedral are placed in the two 
angles of the nave piers of the dome, close to the choir and 
central to the whole congregation. 7 PNE 
» 17. Beyond the presbytery is the clergy cloister court 


“18. The Cathedral Choristers’ School; M 
“tg. The Theological College. TT 


“ 20. The Episcopal residence. | Sn 
“21. And such extensions for Canons’ and Precentors 


residences as may be required, . . —— ۳ 
ARCHITECTURAL TREATMENT. 


` “The style of the design has arisen wholly from the plan 


which attempts to reflect. as the Church of England. the whole 
history of the Christian Age. I feel that it would be untrue 
to its purpose to found it wholly on, an archeological basis or 
upon a narrow view of medieval religious art. the require: 
ments of the present being developments im ünity with the 
past. From this view has arisen the problem of proportion- 
ing héights and supports to enclose the plan without needless 
intermediary supports designed only as architectural fancies 
The modern knowledge and üse of concrete domed construc: 
tion. exemplified in many buildings and specially in the new 
Roman Cathedral: at Westminster, I feel cannot be put aside 
in a rational architecture.:and therefore have employed large 
vaults and domes. ٠. | ۱ 
“The dome. naturally proportioned to. internal requirement 
and. emphasised externally by the buttressings and piers, has 
been used.. Towers have been grouped to accentuate the 
manifold parts and interests of the building around the central 
mass of the dome and along its flanks, combining the adjacent 
subordinate buildings. The great tower, the chiefest in the 
diocese and city. marks the character of the building and 6 
in and from the group with freedom, owing to its detachment 
on the plan. ' as ۱ ۱ 
“ The architectural detail is spared from any reproduction 
of mere antiquarian forms; wherever meaning is associate 
with detail, as in carved capitals, bases. and string courses, I! 
is freely used. Decoration is thus set free from the insuffer 
able bondage of the dark ages of figure design and drawing: 
Simple directness of expression with. perfect drawing ፤ am 
persuaded can be.accomplished to-day when passing fashjon 
is put aside and the finest work of the best artists only desired: 
In mosaic inlay and in marble sculpture, in simple painting: 0! 
in stone and wood carved with individual power, such.as the 
revived craftsmanship of our generation is producing. yill 
provided a decoration illustrative of our age and its powers. , 
“I shall cherish the. hope that this great new Cathedral ol 
our. time will establish a school of powerful English art, co 
centrated and guided to unity of effect, yet free from the 
limits of an imitative revivalism alien álike to the genius ol 
the people-and to the highest meanings of religious buildings, 
and I trust that to such an ideal as this the unequalled oppo" 
tunity that presents itself may be earnestly devoted.” 


^ 


`a 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A! the sessional papers meeting on the 13th inst. sixteen 
sets of drawings were on view, submitted by students in 
the competitions organised by the society. 

The president read out the list of prize winners as follows: 
—Sketches in connection with the society's summer visits to 
old buildings : First prize. Mr. Frank Dyer ; second prize, Mr. 
H. B. Laycock. Measured drawings of old work : First prize, 
Mr. R. J. Vernon ; second prize, Mr. G. S. Salomons. Essay 
on the Renaissance in England : Prize, Mr. Spencer H. Old- 
ham. Monthly classes of design. the subject being a row of 
eight small houses: First prize, Mr. Harold Hill; second 
prize. Mr. Frank Osler. 

Mr. Halsey Ricardo then read an exceedingly interesting 
paper on * The Revival of Gothic Architecture," and after- 
wards illustrated the lecture by lantern views of buildings of 
the earlier period of revival, and also from designs by Pugin, 
Street. Butterfield, and Burges. 


A en 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


HE opening meeting of the winter session of the Northern 
T Architectural Association was held last week at 36, 
Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The President (Mr. Frank Caws) occupied the chair, and 
delivered his inaugural address. He thanked the members 
of the association for the honour they had again conferred 
upon him, and proceeded to say that their own profession of 
architecture in this north-eastern district had not progressed 
at a rate at all commensurate with the great march of local 
industrial improvement. They heard in these days not infre- 
quently allusions to the so-called * new architecture " by the 
“new architect," but they found those were mere expressions ; 
they looked in vain for the realities. New trivialities, new 
vulgarities, new monstrosities, new strainings and over-strain- 


ings after originality offended their taste and pained their 


sense of fitness and propriety at every turn in their walks 
through our streets; but they looked in vain for any sub- 
stantial proof or promise of real architectural improvement. 
It was a sad thought, if a true one, that the old-world archi- 
tects were and must ever remain the record-breakers of the 
profession. To have that fact borne in continually on the 
mind by the evidence of the mighty and majestic works of the 
oldest masters was depressing and deadening in such a degree 
to the young architect whose brother was, sav, à chemist or 
an electrician, full of keen expectation of surpassing to-morrow 
the marvels of yesterday, that it was. perhaps, no wonder if 
he did occasionally " chuck " his profession from a feeling 


- that it was scopeless and hopeless. There were young archi- 


tects, and old ones too, who had never realised the difference 
between the imitations of progress which seemed to environ 
their own profession and the great scope of certain other 
professions which were apparently invested by a boundless 
sea of accessible new attainment. "These architects might live 
and work content that the thing that hath been was the thing 
that shall be. Judging, however, by the frantically ridiculous 
struggles for “ something new " which many modern architects 
were making, they were by no means at rest within their pro- 
fessional limitations, and seemed crazed with the craving for 
they knew not what. It could not be denied that with all its 
restlessness and pettiness and vain theatricality our 56 
modern architecture was a more or less faithful reflex of the 
character of our age and generation, and certainly 3f they 
might forecast the future from the past one of the outlets for 
the development of “new” architecture (whether improved 
on or not was quite another matter) was in the adaptation of 
new designs to the spirit and taste and fashion of the day. 
While deference to the fashion of his time is obligatory on 
the architect who did not desire to become unpopular, yet 
there was a great distinction between the deference which was 
servile and that which was conciliatory ; and no architect in 
following fashion should fail to use his own trained taste and 
judgment in accentuating what he felt was good and in mini- 
mising what he knew was bad in the type which he was affect- 
ing. Whether they liked it or not. undoubtedly the new archi- 
tecture, such as it was, was being developed by the fashion 
of our day, and they must make the best they could of it. 
Perhaps if they “ followed the gleam ” and each did his best 
according to their opportunities to convert a glimmer into a 
dawn, they might be unconscious contributors of some new 
architecture which. they could not now realise, except 


“through a glass darkly." They had at their command new 
materials and methods and appliances, and if they made them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with their nature and possibili- 
ties, and quite proficient in their application, they would 
necessarily, though slowly and to a large extent unconsciously, 
be contributing to the formation of that truly new architecture 
which was destined to gladden the eyes of future generations. 
The Northern Architectural Association was not able to sup- 
ply souls to those of them who had not got any, but it helped 
students and members to become masters of the instruments, 
so to speak, of their profession. Mr. Caws proceeded to 
mention the numerous advantages derived from membership 
of that association, and commended the classes carried on at 
the Durham College of Science. Their association was 
stronger than ever it was, and if they all pulled together, 
instead of finding fault, there was a bright future before them. 
If that association in its first function as a professional 
tribunal, and in its second function as an architect's social 
centre, had achieved some measure of success, still more had 
it succeeded in fulfilling its third function as an educational 
agency. Proceeding, Mr. Caws remarked that the study of 
old works, both in books and buildings, not only informed the 
student of facts. but created, as it were, both a mental soil 
and a mental atmosphere. rich enough and rare enough to 
produce new and beautiful growths which could not have 
taken root and found sustenance in the stormy and thorny 
ground of the uncultivated mind. Every beautiful building. 
whether old or new, was an educator. The sense of fitness 
and proprietv generally accompanied, if it did not help to 
constitute, the sense of beauty, and the more they were driven 
bv force of circumstances to regard fitness as the chief aim 
of all their designs, the more pleasing and satisfactory would 
be their outcome. He thought their profession had suffered 
from attaching too much importance to exterior elevational 
design and too little to internal design. From the very nature 
of the case, and especially from the play of light and shade, 
the interior of a building was usually much more interesting 
and much more capable of artistic and poetic treatment than 
the exterior, and it seemed a pity that architects should leave 
to the professional decorator so much of the internal treat- 
ment as should more properly be regarded as the chief artistic 
opportunity of the architect himself. Concluding, Mr. Caws 
said no matter what materials were placed at their disposal 
they would never be able to do justice either to them or to 
themselves unless they made themselves thoroughly conver- 
sant with those great physical principles which applied to all 
materials under the sun, and by the wise application of which 
every structural material was made subservient to the archi- 
tect’s dream. Those principles were strict, straight, stern 
and strong. and formed a backbone to any structural scheme 
to which the architect properly applied them. While they 
should lean hard on those principles. their imagination must 
not be neglected, for art, as well as science, claimed devotion. 
It might be that few succeeded throughout their professional 
career in preserving that true balance between science and 
art. between faithfulness to truth and the worship of beauty 
which was characteristic of the genuine architect. To main- 
tain that balance was a great struggle for even the strongest 
intellect and will; but it was the struggle to which their pro- 
fession called them, and if they succeeded in it the greater 
was the glory that the strife was hard. 

The hon. secretary (Mr. A. B. Plummer) read the award of 
the assessors (Messrs. F. Caws and R. Burns Dick) in connec- 
tion with the offer of prizes by the ex-president (Mr. W. 
Glover for the best sets of testimonies of study drawings pre- 
pared for the R.I.B.A. intermediate examination. The prizes 
were awarded to Mr. C. I. Greenhow, Newcastle, and Mr. 
W. A. Chamberlain, Tynemouth, whose work was much 


admired. 
一 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE first ordinary monthly meeting of the session of the 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors was held 

in the Literary and Philosophical Society’s Lecture Hall on 
Thursday week. 

The President, in an inaugural address, referred to the pro- 
posed new building by-laws; the Corporation's schemes for 
artizans’ dwellings at Wincobank and High Storrs ; and stated 
that the architects of the city looked forward with some 
curiosity and interest to their development, and the profit 
which the Corporation would make out of them.: : 

‘Professor Anderson then gave a most interesting address on 
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“Recent Discoveries in the Roman Forum." He said the 


discoveries of 1899, 1900, and 1901; had attracted universal 


, Interest. - “They carry us back," he continued, “to the in- 


fancy of the city, and appeal directly to our imagination. To 
see the black stone which was supposed to mark the empty 
tomb of Romulus, and to stand by the little shrine of Jutuma, 
and mark the water of her spring trickling into the marble 
tank, and to see beside it the fragments of the statues of the 
Great Twin Brethren and their horses who came there to 
drink after the battle of Lake Regillus, brings us back to the 
days when we read of the Kings of Rome and leamed 
Macaulay's Lays, and were told that the legends were mere 
fables, and had no connection with history, The rough, 
rounded cone which marks the place where Caesars body was 
burnt calls up association of another kind, and we think of 
Mark Aniony and Shakespeare. Further on the church of 


. Santa Maria Antiqua stands roofless, but with frescoes still 


fresh and much as they were when Pope Paul I. had them 
painted in the eighth century. to honour the saints who were 
then popular. many of whom are now forgotten. These are 
the most sensational finds. and have been described and illus- 


_ trated in the daily papers. As yet. however, only a few pre- 


liminary accounts have been published, and it will be several 
years before a full and scientific record can appear. The 
mass of matter is enormous, and much careful piecing together 
and classification must precede publication." 


His object, Professor Anderson explained. was to give a 
very hurried sketch of the extent and nature of the work done 
and to bring together the results in such a way that more 
detailed accounts might be intelligible. He had a number 
of snapshots which he took in 1899 and 1901 which showed 
the progress of the work. With the aid of photographs and 
plans he hoped to make the nature of the newly-found monu- 
ments plain. At the same time, some of the most interesting 
objects had been held over by the Italian Government for 
publication, and it was not possible to buy photographs of 
them. The excavations might be divided under two heads— 
first those on new ground, and, second, those where digging 
had been carried to a lower level on sites already cleared. 
The new patches attacked were the site of the Basilica “Emilia 


. on the north and the site of the church of Santa Maria Libera- 


trice, now demolished, on the south. The former was pur- 
chased with money provided by a generous Englishman, and 
the latter was bought by the Government from the nuns who 
owned the church. The excavations on thé north had not 
been productive ‘of any startling discoveries, chiefly owing to 
the fact that the place had been used as a quarry for building 


. St. Peter's, but they were of great value from an archaeological 


point of view as enabling students to form à truer estimate of 
the limits of the Forum and as providing a starting point for 
further excavations in the direction of the great imperial fora 
to the north. The excavations on the south had been sensa- 
tional. “The ground between the Forum and the Palatine 
had been cleared, and the shrine of Juturna and the tank 
built in later times to receive the waters of the spring, together 
with an old well with a marble top and a system of leaden 
piping. had been laid bare. The church of Santa Maria 
Antiqua had been thoroughly explored and freed from the 
rubbish of nearly a thousand years, and the framework of the 
temple of the deified Augustus which adjoins it shown in all 
its nakedness. ብይ 


The excavations on the ground already cleared by former 
workers had shown the existence of several. in some places 
at least five, strata below that where the work was broken off. 
" This," said the lecturer, “ was largely due to the fact that 
Commendatore Boni is an engineer by profession and does 
not hesitate to undertake work which his predecessors would 


have looked upon as either too sacrilegious or too hazardous 


to attempt. He made tunnels and underpinned structures 
which could not be removed, and seizing on every blank space, 
drove shafts down to the virgin soil. He laid bare the whole 
of the complex drainage system and incidentally discovered 
in the mud that blocked the older channels an immense num- 
ber of objects of the greatest possible value, as affording a 
basis for dating the surrounding area. In one place a hoard 
of 397 gold coins in mint condition was discovered. He also 
laid bare the earlier roads of the Forum and showed that the 
Via Sacra originally followed a different line. In connection 
with this work, he found the famous Black Stone and deter. 
mined the extent and direction of the Comitium. During the 
excavation a good deal of constructive work was carried on. 
Columns were placed on the bases to which they. belonged 
and architectura! fragments were collected and pieced 


together. making a study of the remains possible. Walls 
were patched so as to withstand the weather, and generally 
speaking the Forum was transformed into a show place where 
one can roam with a guide book and understand the remain; 
without the assistance of an archeologist. This policy has 
been much criticised, and many were shocked at the Director's 
scant respect for medizval ruins and his readiness to recon. 
struct what he found, but nothing succeeds like success, and 
there can be no doubt about the success of Boni. It might 
be interesting. added Professor Anderson. to remark that Boni 
was befriended by Mr. Ruskin when he was young. and spoke 
with the greatest gratitude of the encouragement and inspira- 
tion that he received. from him. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, exhibited by 
Mr. J. Atkinson, of University College.—On the motion of 
the President, seconded by Mr. H. L. Paterson. a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Professor Anderson for his interest- 


ing and instructive lecture. 
—— M وھ ولس‎ MÀ 


ON THE ORIGIN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE IONIC VOLUTE.* 


N opening his subject the author stated that several 
methods had been proposed for the construction of the 
Ionic volute by means of finding centres for quadrants of 
circles which may give some approximation to the appearance 
of the true figure of the Greek originals, none of them very 
successful. ‘That of Goldman seemed to be the best, but از‎ 
failed altogether to give the proper proportional expansion 
of the spaces between the lines. nor did the four jumps in 
each convolution at all represent the beauty of the continuous 
gradation of Greek originals. The origin of the volute, 
sought for im Assyria. Egypt. and elsewhere. the author de- 
rived from Greece itself, as the scheme he was about to explain 
enabled the exact figure of any true Greek, example to be 
renroduced. In archaic Greek work, and particularly in the 
decorations of the Mycenean period. one constantly found 
the form of scroll in which every convolution of the spiral 
followed the first at equal intervals. This decorative scroll 
had no doubt been formed mechanically, as could easily he 
done by unwinding a string from a cylinder, forming a figure 
known as the involute of the circle. The question presente! 
itself. How could a spiral having the character of the 
ammonite be produced? If the operator drew upon wood— 
or some other suitable material—the involute scroll. such as 
he had been accustomed to, and by shallow carving or other 
wise raised the edges a little so as to form a helix and allow 
a string to be wound round those edges, and then unwound 
over a flat surface having a marker at the extremity of the 
string. he would produce the expanding spiral he was in search 
of. It did not give correctly the figure of the ammonite. 
but it had all the requisites of proportional expansion and 
perfect variation of curvature at every point. and coincided 
perfectly with Greek volutes. 

The author gave two examples from Ephesus—the first 
from the archaic Temple of Diana.t In all later examples 
known to the author the two central convolutions of the spiral, 
or nearly so, were interrupted and concealed by the circle 
which formed the eye of the volute. In this case, however. 
the curve which would be evolved from the helix was allowed 
to extend from the central origin of the volute up to its junc- 
tion with the abacus. By drawing a straight line through the 
central origin to the circumference on both sides. a calrula- 
tion could be made to find a helix on the involute principle. 
and this. when worked out. would be found to agree not only 
with given points on the circumference, but to correspond 
with the inner convolutions also. and could therefore be ex- 
tended to the whole of the volute. This correspondence 
clearly showed that the method of the involute spiral was that 
Which was used by the architect employed by Croesus. 

The volute of the later temple at Ephesus. the second 
example. had almost the same curvature. the only difference 
being in the surface moulding ànd the circular eye which 
occupied its centre. In the majority of the examples known 
to the author the eye of the volute was a separate piece from 
the main mass of the capital, and was formed by some kind of 
boss of marble or metal inserted into a circular hole prepared 
for it, centred very nearly on the place of the pivot of the 


“Abstract of a Paper by F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., Lit.D., 4 
[F.], read before the Royal Institute of British. Architects, Monday, 
17th November, 1902. ` ችም 

TFormed on the principle of the equiangular spiral, which is drawn 
by the heliograph, an instrument exhibited by Mr. Penrose at the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. | . 

+Hlustrated in Dr. Murray’s Paper, Journal R.I.B.A., 11th January, 
1902. ‘ | 
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. * Recent Discoveries in the Roman Forum." He said the 

discoveries of 1899, 1900, ànd 1901, had attracted universal 
 interest.- “They carry us back,” he continued, “to the in- 
fancy of the city, and appeal directly to our imagination. To 
see the black stone which was supposed to mark the empty 
tomb of Romulus, and to stand by the little shrine of Jutuma, 
and mark the water of her spring trickling into the marble 
tank. and to see beside it the fragments of the statues of the 
Great Twin Brethren and their horses who came there to 
drink after the battle of Lake Regillus, brings us back to the 
days when we read of the Kings of Rome and learned 
Macaulay's Lays, and were told that the legends were mere 
fables, and had no connection with history. The rough, 
rounded cone which marks the place where Caesar's body was 
burnt calls up association of another kind, and we think of 
Mark Antony and Shakespeare. Further on the church of 
. Santa Maria Antiqua stands roofless, but with frescoes still 
fresh and much as they were when Pope Paul I. had them 
painted in the eighth century, to honour the saints who were 
then popular. many of whom are now forgotten. These are 
the most sensational finds, and have been described and illus- 
trated in the daily papers. As yet, however. only a few pre- 
liminary accounts have been published, and it will be several 
years before a full and scientific record can appear. The 
mass of matter is enormous, and much careful piecing together 
and classification must precede publication." 


His object. Professor Anderson explained, was to give a 
very hurried sketch of the extent and nature of the work done 
and to bring together the results in such a way that more 
detailed accounts might be intelligible. He had a number 
of snapshots which he took in 1899 and 1901 which showed 
the progress of the work. With the aid of photographs and 
plans he hoped to make the nature of the newly-found monu- 
ments plain. At the same time, some of the most interesting 
objects had been held over by the Italian Government for 
publication, and it was not possible to buy photographs of 
them. The excavations might be divided under two heads— 
first those on new ground, and, second, those where digging 
had been carried to a lower level on sites already cleared. 
The new patches attacked were the site of the Basilica ۵ 
. on the north and the site of the church of Santa Maria Libera- 
trice, now demolished, on the south. The former was pur- 
chased with money provided by a generous Englishman. and 
the latter was bought by the Government from the nuns who 
owned the church. The excavations on the north had not 
been productive ‘of any startling discoveries, chiefly owing to 
the fact that the place had been used as a quarry for building 
St. Peter's, but they were of great value from an archeological 
point of view as enabling students to form à truer estimate of 
the limits of the Forum and as providing a starting point for 
further excavations in the direction of the great imperial fora 
to the north. The excavations on the south had been sensa- 
tional. The ground between the Forum and the Palatine 
had been cleared, and the shrine of Juturna and the tank 
built in later times to receive the waters of the spring, together 
with an old well with a marble top and a system of leaden 
piping. had been laid bare. The church of Santa Maria 
Antiqua had been thoroughly explored and freed from the 
rubbish of nearly a thousand years, and the framework of the 
temple of the deified Augustus which adjoins it shown in all 
its nakedness. በቤ 


` The excavations on the ground already cleared by former 
workers had shown the existence of several. in some places 
` at least five. strata below that where the work was broken off. 
“This,” said the lecturer. “was largely due to the fact that 
Commendatore Boni is an engineer by profession and does 
not hesitate to undertake work which his predecessors would 
have looked upon as either too sacrilegious or too hazardous 
to attempt. He made tunnels and underpinned structures 
which could not be removed, and seizing on every blank space, 
drove shafts down to the virgin soil. He laid bare the whole 
of the complex drainage system and incidentally discovered 
in the mud that blocked the older channels an immense num- 
ber of objects of the greatest possible value, as affording a 
basis for dating the surrounding area. In one place a hoard 
of 397 gold coins in mint condition was discovered. He also 
laid bare the earlier roads of the Forum and showed that the 
Via Sacra originally followed a different line. In connection 
with this work, he found the famous .Black Stone and deter- 
mined the extent and direction of the Comitium. During the 
excavation a good deal of. constructive work was carried on. 
Columns were placed on the bases to which they. belonged 
and architectural fragments were collected and pieced 


together. making a study of the remains possible. Walls 
were patched so as to withstand the weather, and generally 
speaking the Forum was transformed into a show place where 
one can roam with a guide book and understand the remain; 
without the assistance of an archeologist. 5 policy has 
been much criticised, and many were shocked at the Directors 
scant respect for medieval ruins and his readiness to recon. 
struct what he found, but nothing succeeds like success, and 
there can be no doubt about the success of Boni. It might 
be interesting. added Professor Anderson. to remark that Boni 
was befriended by Mr. Ruskin when he was young. and spoke 
with the greatest gratitude of the encouragement and inspira- 
tion that he received from him. 3 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, exhibited by 
Mr. J. Atkinson, of University College.—On the motion of 
the President, seconded by Mr. H. L. Paterson. a hearty vote 
of thanks was accorded to Professor Anderson for his interest. 


ing and instructive lecture. 
———— ——— 9-49 ——————— 


ON THE ORIGIN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE IONIC VOLUTE.* 


6 opening his subject the author stated that several 

methods had been proposed for the construction of the 
Ionic volute by means of finding centres for quadrants of 
circles which may give some approximation to the appearance 
of the true figure of the Greek originals, none of them very 
successful. That of Goldman seemed to be the best, but il 
failed altogether to give the proper proportional] expansion 
of the spaces between the lines. nor did the four jumps in 
each convolution at all represent the beauty of the continuous 
gradation of Greek originals. The origin of the volute, 
sought for in Assyria, Egypt. and elsewhere, the author de- 
rived from Greece itself, as the scheme he was about to explain 
enabled the exact figure of any true Greek, example to be 
renroduced. In archaic Greek work, and particularly in the 
decorations of the Mycenean period. one constantly found 
the form of scroll in which every convolution of the spiral 
followed the first at equal intervals. This decorative scroll 
had no doubt. been formed mechanically, as could easily be 
done by unwinding a string from a cylinder, forming a figure 
known as the involute of the circle. The question presente! 
itself. How could a spiral having the character of the 
ammonite be produced? If the operator drew upon wood— 
or some other suitable material—the involute scroll. such as 
he had been accustomed to, and by shallow carving or other- 
wise raised the edges a little so as to form a helix and allow 
a string to be wound round those edges, and then unwound 
over a flat surface having a marker at the extremity of the 
string. he would produce the expanding spiral he was in search 
of. It did not give correctly the figure of the ammonite.t 
but it had all the requisites of proportional expansion and 
perfect variation of curvature at every point. and coincided 
perfectly with Greek volutes. 

The author gave two examples from Ephesus—the first 
from the archaic Temple of Diana.t In all later examples 
known to the author the two central convolutions of the spiral, 
or nearly so, were interrupted and concealed by the circle 
which formed the eye of the volute. In this case, however. 
the curve which would be evolved from the helix was allowed 
to extend from the central origin of the volute up to its junc 
tion with the abacus. By drawing a straight line through the 
central origin to the circumference on both sides, a calcula- 
tion could be made to find a helix on the involute principle. 
and this, when worked out, would be found to agree not only 
with given points on the circumference, but to correspond 
with the inner convolutions also, and could therefore be ex- 
tended to the whole of the volute. This correspondence 
clearly showed that the method of the involute spiral was that 
which was used by the architect employed by Croesus. 

The volute of the later temple at Ephesus, the second 
example, had almost the same curvature. the only difference 
being in the surface moulding and the circular eye which 
occupied its centre. In the majority of the examples known 
to the author the eye of the volute was a separate piece from 
the main mass of the capital, and was formed by some kind of 
boss of marble or metal inserted into a circular hole prepared 
for it, centred very nearly on the place of the pivot of | the 
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* Abstract of a Paper by F. C. Penrose, F.R.S., Litt D., 1).( T. 
[F.] read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 
17th November, 1902. تح‎ ۱ 

+Formed on the principle of the equiangular spiral, which 1s ne 
bv the heliograph, an instrument exhibited by Mr. Penrose at ۴ 
Great Exhibition of 1851. 

illustrated in Dr. Murray’s Paper, Journal R.I.B.A., 11th January, 
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helix, and: always of sufficient diameter to receive it. Such 
an arrangement would have had obvious convenience for fixing 
the helix. | i s 

The volutes in all the examples in Asia Minor were prob- 


-ably described by means of helices similar to that mentioned 
above. 


But the Athenians demanded greater variety than 
that spiral so used could supply, and gave to their volutes 
additional expansion in the exterior convolution ; still, how- 
ever, working so by meäns of the involute form, but differently 
treated. This applies to the Propylza, to the three orders of 
different size in the Erechtheum, and to the temple of Nike. 
lt was also used in the temple on the Ilyssus, recorded by 
Stuart ; and in the provincial temple at Basse. With the 
exception of this variation in the exterior convolution in 


. Athenian structures, the same general scheme seems to have 
been employed in all true Greek examples. and the only 


liberty of choice given to the designers lay in the proportion- 
ing of the width of the volute to the upper diameter of the 
column: and in that of the interval between the convolutions 
of the generating helix, in the size of the eye compared with 
that of the volute. This would have some effect upon the 
number of convolutions to be used, which vary in the cases 
the author had examined from four (that is, measured from 
the origin) at Priene, to two and a quarter in the case of the 
Erechtheum. The intervals of the helix would determine all 
other variations. The variations in the above-mentioned ele- 
ments, as found in certain examples, were shown by the author 
in a table of calculations. The two different descriptions of 
volute he termed the Asiatic and the Attic. 

The author nest gave a description of the helix for describ- 
ing the Greek volute. and detailed the method of its employ- 
ment both in the Asiatic form and the Attic variation, illus- 
trating by various diagrams and giving a table of calculated 
measurements. Mr. Penrose proved the accuracy of his 
method by showing that examples of volutes on the east 
portico of the Erechtheum and at the Propylea, worked out 
in the way he had described and from data given by the table, 
were found to be in exact agreement with the records made 


ከሃ Stuart of the Erechtheum, and by Mr. T. J. Willson of the 


Propylza. 

_ Before concluding. the author gave an interesting descrip- 
tion, illustrated by diagrams, of the helix (one from which a 
string may be unwound so as to produce the volute) employed 
by him in drawing the models exhibited, and suggested the 
adoption of a similar contrivance where a Greek volute had 
to be carved. 

——  ————— مج‎ 
THE REVIVAL OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


Bv HALSEY R. RICARDO. 

D the dawn of the 15th century the art of architec- 

ture had been one continuous art that had grown from 
the actual needs of the people who were developing it. Un- 
hke in appearance as Egyptian, Greek, and Roman architec- 
ture are to Gothic, they are alike in respect to their origin 
and the purpose that breathes through them. What was 
wanted. was provided in the frankest way from the materials 
nearest to hand, the behaviour of the materials was watched 
and analysed, and the experience gained was made the 
stepping-stone to further progress and new applications. Out 
of the materials themselves, their requirements and their 
humours, came the design—their failure showed them the 
limits of their constructions in one direction, whilst it showed 
them the possibilities in fresh The Romans, for 
example, dowered with a natural cement, found, at the time 
the Cæsars were establishing the empire and when their 
expansion and prosperity grew with most amazing rapidity, 
that they could build with greater ease and with less time in 
concrete than they could with wrought stone. and following 
on this they soon found that they could build in their new 
material far larger and more adventurous edifices than they 
could dream of attempting in either stone or brick. So, too, 
the medieval builders discovered, observing how their walls 
gave way under the pressure of their vaults, that if they 
strutted these walls at the proper positions with raking shores, 
they could balance their vaults how and where they liked, and, 
when desirable, do without the intervening spaces of masonry, 
—and thus we arrive at the Baths of Caracalla and the Cathe- 
dral of Amiens. 

Architecture was a growth—varying according to the nature 
of the soil it found itself rooted in, in its outward appearance 
— modified from time to time by fresh grafting as the nature 
of the passions and ambitions changed under which it grew— 


but the growth was straightforward, the sap coursed along its 
natural branches, which spread out and ramified into special 
groups of foliage and highly complicated blossom, it stood 
with its roots in the deep past and its topmost branches aspir- 
ing to the zenith. The revival of learning, which brought 
with it the revival of the arts, converted this tree to a pollard, 
checking its natural growth. For a time there was so much 
life in the plant that it threw up fresh thickets of branches 
and saplings, but the pruning hook of leaming and the 
withies of task were for ever checking and directing the 
sprouts, that gradually life faded away from the trunk, and 
grubs and beetles built in the wood of it, where before birds 
had nested in its leafage. 

Hitherto architecture had been spontaneous, it now 
became self-conscious. Mediaeval architecture was the ex- 
pression of a popular enthusiasm for building. which went 
hand in hand with the piety of the people ; it was popular, and 
it was sincere. The architecture of the Renaissance was 
individualistic, it was not popular, it was infidel and insincere. 
Our medieval churches and cathedrals were raised by guilds 
of craftsmen, assisted and furthered by the people around 
them. Stones and timber were hauled by amateurs in their 
enthusiasm, money was collected by self-denying ordinances, 
for the aggrandisement of the monuments they were raising 
in their city ; what was novel in the outcome of their building 
bad its origin in what was familiar, it might surprise by its 
strides in the line of development, but it was alwavs intel- 
ligible. 

By the time of the 15th century the elements of weakness 
had already appeared in the guilds, and when the Renaissance 
took them over as a going concern, it found them highly 
specialised, with a tendency to individualism disintegrating 
them. Still they had in them such stores of knowledge, ex- 
perience, and discipline. as took centuries to dissipate. The 
leading sculptors, painters, and architects of the Renaissance 
had been bred up in the shops, they knew what could be done 
with the materials under their hand, they knew what the 
standard of excellence should be and what the’ standard of 
adventure. The decay that was bound to come, came slowly. 
At first there was no evidence of it at all—the fund of tradi- 
tion was copious. and the leaders of the new modes of ex- 
pression came from their own bands of fellow workers and still 
worked amongst them. But they spoke a strange language: 
they came back from their travel with sketches and measure- 
ments of things long gone to ruin, of things alien and hostile 
to their modes of thought. To recall the Augustan age of 
literature and architecture was to the ordinary mind an un- 
called-for phantasy, and to the religious mind an offence. 
Architecture became dependent upon great patrons who sup- 
ported it from without, where it had previously been inspired 
from within, and with this change all the arts became an 
inexplicable cult for the rich and the leisured—the craftsman 
only. co-operated, in ignorance and without heart. Puzzled 
and checked by the exotic nature of their instructions, they 
relied more and more upon the oracle's guidance, their sense 
of responsibility in the matter lessened. and the fund of 
tradition not only was obscured and confused, but dwindled 
from want of concert. As architecture grew more learned, 
more correct, and more pedantic, it grew more frigid, more 
wooden, and more wearisome. New styles were evoked to 
touch the jaded senses, men travelled farther and farther 
afield; all Italy was ransacked; Robt. Adam journeyed to 
Dalmatia; Greece and Syria were reached. But other in- 
fluences were on foot. Towards the end of the 18th century 
the doctrine of man’s brotherhood to man had proclaimed 
and then asserted itself ; a new spirit was astir, and so potent 
that it changed, with us gradually, in France with violent 
upheaval, the bases of society. New modes of thought 
showed themselves in poetry. literature, and subsequently in 
legislation. Closely following on this came the welding of 
England into one unanimous single-handed defiance of 
Napoleon, and the contest decided. the great expansion of 
our influence and our commerce. The old social boundaries 
were either enlarged or broken down ; the tolerant satisfaction 
or the weary acquiescence in things as they were was flung 
away, and in the passing of the Reform Bill men thought that 
a new era had dawned, and that again there would be the 
vision of Astrea Redux. But in this upheaval of old land- 
marks and solution of old ties, many looked back fondly on 
the past and tried to find in the glamour of romantic history 
a compensation for the hurry and scramble of the present. 
They tried to lead two lives—by daytime they were in the 
toils of the 19th century, wielding and controlling the new 
forces of steam and electricity, with this great globe of ours 
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hitherto immeasurable with huge continents of unknown and 
fearful country, now shrunk to a measurable sphere, ud 
and explored and traversable both safely and punctually—an: 
then after business hours they surrendered themselves to the 
` Wizard of the North and steeped themselves in the romance 
of the Middle Ages. The Church. roused by the new temper, 
and bid put its house in order. heard the summons and 
obeved. Whilst the Tractarians were devoting themselves to 
the examination of the sources of Church authority and 
Church discipline, the Camden Society set itself to investigate 
the authorities for its ritual and the history of its buildings. 
Tt was natural when trying back to tum to those periods when 
faith was strongest, emotion most creative, and passion most 
intense. The world of religion and art gazed back hungrily 
to the 13th and 14th centuries. and proposed to set their house 
in the order of that time. But in this Gothic Renaissance 
there was this essential difference—there was no help from 
the craftsmen. When the first Renaissance flooded the land, 
it found the guilds in active life and it took them over, with 
their traditions and their craftsmanship, and though it diverted 
them from the accustomed channels, the divergence at first 
was one of detail more than of principle. But the Gothic 
Renaissance found no such band of workmen to incorporate. 
Tradition there still was, though greatly starved and 
weakened—but such as it was, it appeared to the Gothic archi- 
tects incompatible with the new gospel in art, and the action 
of the Gothic revival was to stifle and quench the few sparks 
that still lingered. The sudden reversion to the methods of 
workmanship of the Middle Ages was a new perplexity to the 
worker. While on the one hand in his shop he was coming 
into possession of extended powers of machinery and appli- 
ance, he was bidden to put them aside for the new doctrine, 
or else make his machines simulate hand work. No wonder 
the Gothic revival seemed to him a mere fashion, an affecta- 
tion, and that architecture itself was a mystery and a creed 
that had its fashions and shibboleths; and, based on no 
actualities either of needs or the properties of materials, had 
no principles nor sense in it. but must be done blindly accord- 
ing to the instructions. Work done under such conditions 
must necessarily be tired, weary stuff. The workman's 
criterion of excellence was inapplicable as a standard to the 
suvposed medieval temper. and he had no other. Puzzled 
and disheartened he set himself doggedly to his task. to do 
his day's work loyally, but mystified and in the end indifferent 
as to the purpose of his labour. Meanwhile the Revivalists, 
in the full industry of their 268]. proceeded. by the bitter 
Irony of circumstance, to destroy the evidences of the style 
they were labouring by every means that knowledge and feel- 
ing should give them, to reproduce. Gothic buildings were 
overhauled, furbished up. and -restored throughout the land, 
so that more run was done by so years’ attention to our 
examples of medieval construction than the neglect of cen- 
tunes had been able ‚to accumulate. The work of the 
M کت ہے ی‎ protest by those who more fully 
ature of true Gothic consisted. The 
foremost, the ablest, and the most eloquent of these was 
a. ا‎ icing had a power that might be denied but 
sregarded. Into the cause of Gothic archi. 
کت ےد‎ the weight of his knowledge, his observation, 
> analysis ; he met his opponents on their own ground. and 
Bas ni stript TT the case bare. To 
down as merely selfish Rd = ہچ مور تہ ئا‎ 
and attempt 0 ات‎ i h hir پت وم نت‎ 
attempted. He defined ihe = was a flight bs 
words no other man coul 1 oa 1 ل‎ UE 0 
eli سرت‎ a. eo Er 1 and which, despite the 
him. in the end Ele: So ك‎ ud 
و ی خر‎ Lus s ji ut the end was slow in coming, 
| ‹ : e important Gothic monuments dis- 
appeared under the process of restoration. Ruski h 
a doctrine difficult at that time t وس‎ 
DUO M eun. S me 0 accept, and when the 
teaching and embracin سد پیٹ‎ y in conformity with his 
ciated. its fail B, ne principles that he had enun- 
| Mure. or partial failure, in the direction of beauty 
expected from it, helped to confirm the i i 1 
Ruskin's doctrine was i e © Impression that 
ine Was impracticable. But, as he pointed out 
how can we expect the workmen. of t 
à ۱ o-day to match them- 
selves against the craftsmen of the past. wh f 
three centuries we have ! | سو‎ past. » en for the past 
: € been training them in other methods 
cramping their individuality, and discouragin thei 
P E ‘Ide backs on the mni ue that s 
Medieval builders, . : , 
he acquired by the im as theirs can only 
"ticeshi W methods under similar appren- 
ات‎ (To be continued.) — . 
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"1۱111 electric elevator, particularly in the cities, has under. 

gone remarkable development, and the commencement 
of the 2oth century finds it in by far the most extensive use; 
the older forms are rapidly disappearing, except in localities 
which offer special advantages for their employment. The 
history of the elevator is chronologically extensive, but only 
since 1856 has rapid or important progress been effected, In 
that year George H. Fox & Co. built an elevator operated by 
the motion of a vertical screw, the nut on which carried the 
cage. This device was used in a number of instances, especi- 
ally in hotels in the large cities, during the succeeding twenty 
years, and was then generally supplanted by the hydraulic lift 
of the kind alreadv described as the plunger lift, With the 
increased demand for power, speed, safety, convenience of 
manipulation, and comfort in operation, the inventive ability 
of the engineer developed each of the known systems more 
and more perfectly, and experience gradually showed to what 
service each type was best adapted, and the best construction 
of each for its peculiar work. Whatever the class, the [0108- 
ing are the essentials of design, construction, and operalion: 
—The elevator must be safe, comfortable. speedy, and ር0ቡ 
venient; must not be too expensive in either first cost or 
maintenance, and must be absolutely trustworthy. It mus 
not be liable to fracture of any element of the hoisting gear 
that will permit either the fall of the cage or its projection by 
an overweighted balance upwards against the top of its shalt 
It must be possible to stop it, whether in regular working or 
emergency, or when accident occurs, with sufficient prompt- 
ness, yet without endangering life or property, or even very 
seriously inconveniencing the passengers. Acceleration and 
retardation in starting and stopping must be smooth and easy, 
the stop must be capable of being made precisely where and 
when intended, and no danger must be incurred by the 
passengers from contact with running parts of the mechanism 
or with the walls and doors of the elevator shaft. 

These requirements have been fully met in the later forms 
of elevator commonly employed for passenger service, and 
those designed for lifting heavy “freight” and merchandise 
have hardly less safety and trustworthiness. Usual sues 
range from loads of 1,000 to 5.000 pounds, but special con- 
structions are not infrequently called for which can take a 
loaded dray, weighing with its burden several tons. from the 
ground to the upper floors of high buildings at the rate of 
from 100 to 300 feet per minute. Capacities of 100.000 t0 
750.000 foot-pounds. speeds of from 80.to 250 feet a minute 
unloaded. and 75 to 200 feet loaded. are a standard. with à 
height of travel of from 50 to 200 feet. Where electric 
motors are employed, as now usual in cities where current 
can always be readily obtained, their speed ranges from 600 
and 700 revolutions per minute in the larger to 1,000 and 
1,200 in the smaller sizes. corresponding to from 26 down 
to 4 or 5 horsepower. Two or more counter weights are 
emploved, and from four to six suspension cables ensure 85 
nearly as possible absolute safety. The electric elevators 
of the Central Electric Railway. London, are guaranteed 2 
raise 17.000 pounds 65 feet, in some of its shafts 1በ ን 
seconds from start to top. Over 100,000 feet of 76 -inch an 
17.000 feet of 34-inch steel rope are required for Its e 
shafts. and each rope carries from 16 to 22 tons withou 
breaking. The steel used in the cables, of which there are 
four to six for each car and counter weight, has a و‎ 
of 85 to go tons per square inch of section of wire. : 
maximum pull on each set of rope is assumed to be not 0: 
9.500 pounds, the remainder of the load being taken by 
counter balance. Oil “dash-pots” or buffers. into N 
enter plungers attached to the bottom of the cage. በበ 
tco sudden a stop in case of accident, and safety clue 
with friction adjustments of ample power and fully qm 
before use give ample insurance against a fall even il a 0: 
cables should yield at once—an almost inconceivable 0 
tingency. The efficiency, i.e., the ratio of work perform 
to power expended in the same time, was in these ele 
found by test to be between 70 and 75 per cent. - 

Safety devices constitute perhaps the most رو‎ e 
the later improvements in elevator construction * ác 
passengers are carried. The simplest and, where Viel e 
able, most certain of them is the “air-cushion, 4 e 
nto which the cage drops if detached or from any the 
allowed to fall too rapidly to the bottom. compression must 
‚air bringing it to rest without shock. This chamber 
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be perfectly air-tight, except in so far as a purposely 
arranged clearance around the side, diminishing downwards 
and in well-established proportion, is adjusted to permit a 
“ dash-pot " action and to prevent rebound. The air-cushion 
should be about one-tenth the depth of the elevator shaft; 
in high buildings it may be a well 20 or 30 feet deep. The 
Empire Building in New York is twenty storeys in height, 
and its air-cushion at the bottom of 287 feet of travel of cage 
is 50 feet deep, extending from the floor of the third storey 
to the bottom of the shaft. Sliding doors of great strength. 
and automatic in action, at the first and second floors, are 
the only openings. The shaft is tapered for some distance 
below the third floor, and then carried straight to the bottom. 
An inlet valve admits air freely as the cage rises, and an 
adjusted safety-valve provides against excess pressure. A 
“car” falling freely from the twentieth storey was checked 
by this arrangement without injury to a basket of eggs placed 
on its floor. the weight being about one ton. The velocity 
of the fall attained a maximum at about 70 miles an hour. 
assuming retardation by friction to the extent of about 0 
per eent. Other safety devices usually employed consist of 
catches under the floor of the cage, so arranged that they 
are held cut of engagement by the pull on the cables. But 
if the strain is suddenly relieved. as by breakage of the cable 
or accident to the engine or motor, they instantly fly into 
place and, engaging strong side-struts in the shaft, hold the 
car until it can be once more lifted by its cables. These 
operate well when the cables part at or near the car, but they 
are apt to fail if the break occurs on the opposite side of the 
carrying sheaves at the top of the shaft, since the friction 
and inertia of the mass of the cables may in that case be 
sufficient to hold the pawls out of gear either entirely or 
until the headway is so great as to cause the smashing of all 
resistances when thev do engage. 

Another principle emploved in safety arrangements is the 
action of inertia of parts properly formed and attached. 
Any dangerous acceleration of the cages causes the inertia 
of these parts to produce a retardation relative to the car 
which throws into action a brake or a catch, and thus con- 
trols the motion within safe limits or breaks the fall. entirely 
without injury. The hydraulic brake has been used in this 
apparatus, as have mechanical and ‘pneumatic apparatus. 
'This control of the speed of fall is most commonly secured 
bv the employment of a centrifugal or other governor or 
regulator. The governor may be on the top of the cage and 
driven by a stationary rope fixed between the upper and 
lower ends of the shafts, or it may be placed at the top of 
the shaft and driven by a rope travelling with the car. 115 
action is usually to trip into service a set of spring grips or 
friction clutches. which. as a rule, grasp the guides of the 
cage and by their immense pressure and great resultant fric- 
tion bring the cage to rest within a safe limit of speed, time, 
and distance. A co-efficient of friction of about 15 per cent. 
is assumed in their design, and this estimate is confirmed by 
their operation. Pressures of 10 tons or more are sometimes 
provided in these grips to ensure the friction required. 
There are many different forms of safety device of these 
various classes, each maker having his own. The import- 
ance of absolute safety: against a fall is so great that the 
best builders are not satished with any one form or prin- 
ciple, but combine provisions against every known danger, 
and often duplicate such precautions against the most 
common -accidents. 
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EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. 


A: the 16th ordinary general meeting of the Egypt Explora- 

tion Fund on Monday last week, Prof. Flinders Petrie 
gave some very interesting details of work accomplished. The 
main result of last winter's work was the reading page by 
page the successive levels of the early town of Abydos ; identi- 
fying the earlier levels of it with the last four stages of the 
prehistoric sequence dates, and the later levels with the reigns 
of the earliest kings. Thus an exact continuity has been 
determined between the end of the prehistoric age of un- 
written record and the beginning of the 7,000 years of written 
record of Egyptian history. This is entirely the result of 
archzclogy ; not a word or a sign of writing helped this dis- 
covery ; and a scholar who only understood the written record 
would have seen nothing in the site but a meaningless cart- 
load of flints and broken potsherds, as meaningless tc him as 
a papyrus roll is to an Arab digger, Our knowledge of the 
past has gone through four stages—the gold-hunting. the art- 


hunting, the inscription-hunting. and now the archeology-- 


hunting. Each stage has been despised as foolishness by 
those who preceded it, and each in its turn has shown that 
there is a wider interest and a greater importance in the 
remains of past civilisations. In the coming year we look 
forward to a very definite course of work. There is the great 
site of the oldest temple of Abydos, on which we have only yet 
cleared down to the XVIIIth dynasty level. The two or 
three yards of accumulations which lie below that must con- 
sist ofthe older remains of the temples, which were rebuilt 
by the earlier kings. Reused blocks of the VIth, XIth, and 
XIIth dynasties show that a series cf temples have left their 
mark; and the temple of the Ist dynasty kings is the goal 
which we seek below al these. "The site is under water level 
till late in the spring, and it will be needful to do the costly 
work cf removing all the upper layers in order to dry the soil 
below, and to be able to work, perhaps under the water, to 
finish it. But the most important early site in Egypt is worth 
some trouble and cost, to save all we can of history which will 
never be known except from this ground. Another great work 
is that of clearing cut the two immense tombs of the XIIth 
dynasty kings, which were found last year. One of these I 
have gone through, and seen two vast sarcophagi of red 
granite, and hundreds of square yards of polished quartzite 
lining the passages, which show the lavish care of the work. 
We may hope to bring some fine objects to light from the 
deep mass of chips and rubbish which half fills the passages 
and chambers, some 600 ft. long. There is also the excava- 
tion of the large fort of the Old Kingdom, within which burials 
nf later ages have been found ; but as it has never been really 
cleared out, there is much to be done init. And besides this 
tte great cemetery of Abydos has been by no means ex- 
hausted yet. Now all this work is a very large amount to 
cover, far beyond the scope of one person. The ideal of the 
fund has hitt:erto been that of individual explorers, sometimes 
with assistance, examining a single building. This has per- 
force had extensions, but the unit of work has been the type. 
I hope that this year will see a different ideal established, that 
of a group of workers, each devoted to a separate ground, and 
all co-ordinated in methods and results by one organiser. 
The committee have agreed to the principle of extending the 
work by joining more workers together, and we go out this 
year a much larger party cf united workers than we have ever 
had before. l 
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BUILDING NEWS. . ' 


Tue foundation stone of the new Church of St. Christopher 
at Haslemere was laid on Monday. The cost of thc edifice 
will be about £4,000. | 


THE new Borough Board Schools in Station Road, More- 
cambe, which have been erected at a cost of nearly £20,000 
from designs of Mr. J. B. Néwton, were opened on Monday. 


THE new sanatorium at Weymouth, to be known as the 
Princess Christian Sanatorium, was opened on the 19th inst. 
by Lady Ilchester. - The cost of the buildings is estimated 
at 615.000. ۱ 


A NEW P.M. chapel in Silver Royd Hill, Wortley, erected at 
a cost of £2.500, was opened on Saturday. It has been built 
of brick with stone facings, from designs by Messrs. T. & C. 
B. Howdill, of Leeds. 


ANOTHER P.M. chapel at Hunslet Carr (cost, £1,500) was 


opened on Saturday. Accommodation is provided for 420 


worshippers. the architects for the building also being Messrs. 
Howdill. | 


THE memorial stones of a new P.M. school in Lightbowne 
Road, Moston, were laid on Saturday. The cost of the struc- 
ture is estimated at £1,400, accommodation being provided 
for 400 scholars. 


The Peebles County High School extensions (comprising 
hall, art room, combined workshop and cookery room, 
janitor’s house, etc., and erected at a cost of 3.400), were 
opened on Saturday. 


THE Q.V. Memorial Seamen's Rest (with block of model 
dwellings), East India Dock Road, was opened last week by 
Princess Louise. The total cost of the undertaking (Messrs. 
Gordon & Gunton, architects) has been £14,000, of which 
£6,000 has yet to be raised. 7 ME NM = 
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AT the last meeting of the Metropolitan Asylums Board de- 
signs were presented for the reconstruction of the South- 
Eastern Hospital, one at 96,000 and another at £76,000, 
when the latter was adopted. 


Tue Santley Road Board School, Brixton, which has accom- 
modation for 1,082 scholars, was opened on Saturday by Lord 
Reay. Itis built on the central hall plan, consisting of three 
floors, with a hall and seven class rooms on each. Adjoining 
is a small school and hall for forty delicate or backward 
children. . ዴዴ - 


THE Royal Hotel, Plymouth, erected at a cost of £30,000 by 
Mr. A. N. Coles (local builder), from designs of Messrs. Owen 


'& Ward, Birmingham, was opened on Friday. Messrs. Lord 
& Shand, Plymouth, were the electrical engineers; Messrs. 


Spooner & Co., Plymouth, upholsterers and furnishers ; 
Messrs. Randle & Prowse, Plymouth, exterior painters; and 
Messrs. F. de Jong & Co., London, interior decorators. The 
lifts were supplied by Messrs. A. Smith & Stevens, of Batter- 
sea, S.W., and Manchester ; the modern kitchen appliances 
by the Griffin F oundry Co., of Birmingham ; the gas engines 
by Messrs. Crossley, Birmingham; and fire appliances by 
Messrs. Glydon, also of Birmingham. 


THE following schemes are proposed :—For extension of 
Ealing Town Council's depót; housing of the working 
classes at Port Glasgow, for the Town Council (to cost 
429,200; public library at Woking. for the School Board ; 
bridge over Walney Channel. estimated by Sir Benjamin 
Baker to cost £124,000; embankment for the Lambeth 
Borough Council, to cost £17,658; church at Ben Rhyd- 
ding, Ilkley; chapel (in connection with the Miskin Road 
Wesleyan Church, Trealaw), to cost about £800; King's 
Own Memorial Chapel (on north side of the parish church), 
Lancaster, to cost £3,000 ; completion of the west portion 
of Hartlepool Infirmary, to cost 42,500; school at Helens- 
burg, N.B., to cost about £10,000; another at Kirkcaldy, 
N.B., for the School Board; and a sewerage scheme, to 
cost 158,738, for Whitwell, Clown. 


ST. سا‎ Institute, Birkenhead, in connection with St. 
Anne's Parish Church, was opened recently. It has cost 
62,400, and comprises a hall 54 ft. by 30 ft., with a gallery 
at one end and three class rooms adjoining 20 ft. by 18 ft. 
each, the whole of which can be thrown into one room so as 
to accommodate about 400 people on the ground floor and 
86 in the gallery. Attherearis a gymnasium, with a kitchen 
between it and hall for teaching cookery. The hall has two 
cloak rooms at front and two retiring rooms and a platform 
at the other end. The heating is by hot water from. boiler 
in basement. There is a playground at side with the neces- 
sary conveniences The whole has been built substantially 
with bands and dressings of terra-cotta and red brick by Mr. 
James Merritt, builder, of Birkenhead, under the supervision 
öf Mr. James N. Crofts and Mr. Charles Wise, of Liverpool. 


THE Morecambe School Board have just completed the 
erection of the new Central Board Schools, upon which 
£20,000 has been expended, and these were opened on 
Monday. The exterior of the buildings is entirely of faced 
stone, mainly from Yorkshire quarries, and in architecture 
the style is a combination of Gothic and Renaissance, the 
main entrance being flanked with stained-glass windows, in 
which are displayed the arms of the County of Lancaster 
ánd the now defunct Urban District Council. From three 
fine central halls the various class-rooms are gained, and 
there are varıous departments devoted to manual instruc- 
tion, art classes, and other branches of education. Jn sani- 
tary arrangements, lighting, and heating the schools are 
replete with the latest inventions ; the walls are in glazed 
brick, and the floors throughout in wood blocks. Accom- 
modation is provided for 1,100 children. 


Sr. Epwarp’s Church (with adjacent vicarage), Kingstone 


Place, Barnsley (Mr. G. S. Packer, Southport, architect), was 
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OR ALL CLIMATES, 
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opened yesterday week by the Bishop of Wakefield, The 
design is of the Early English period, and accommodation hay 
been provided for 400 worshippers. The work of the pulpit 
and font has been executed by Messrs. Norbury, Paterson & 
Co., of Liverpool ; the reredos, choir stalls, and Vestry screen 
by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter; and the Screen at 
west end of the church by Mr. Wm. Dyson, Barnsley. Messrs. 
J. Wippell & Co., of Exeter and London, supplied the brass 
lectern; Messrs. Swaine, Bourne & Son, Birmingham, the 
leaded lights; Messrs. T. Thomason & Co., Manchester, the 
gas standards, etc. ; and Messrs. W. Oxley & Sons, Barnsley, 
the foundation stone. Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co, 
Limited, of Jackfield, carried out the mosaic work ; the heat. 
ing being by Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., Sheffield, 
and ventilation by Messrs. A. Grindrod & Co., also of 
Sheffield. 


ST. ANN's schools, which have been erected in Springfield 
Road, Hanwell, at a total cost of over 422,000. from designs 
of Mr. W. Pywell (local architect), were opened on Saturday, 
The buildings comprise three blocks: a school for boys and 
girls on one side and infants' school on the other, with the 
School Board offices and caretaker's house between them, 
accommodation being provided for 1.2 3o scholars. The 
schools, which have been designed on the central hal] plan, 
are of Early English Renaissance style, and are heated 
throughout by hot water on the low-pressure system of pipes 
and radiators, assisted by open fires when requisite. All 
school and class-rooms are provided with fresh air inlets, and 
the top lights of all windows are made to open at the ceiling 
level actuated by steel rods and screw gear. The vitiated ait 
is extracted by means of ventilation flues and ceiling venti- 
lators. The ceiling ventilators take the form of a compass 
marked with the cardinal points, thus in every room the north 
point and the aspect of the room are readily obtained and is 
an instructive object lesson to the Scholars. The parapet 
copings, sills, and other stonework are executed in red Dum- 
fries stone. The roofs of the school buildings are covered 
with green slates, while the offices and caretaker's block is 
roofed with red Broseley tiles. Messrs. Kingerlee & Sons, 
of Oxford, were the general contractors. The heating 
apparatus was supplied and fixed by Messrs. Benham & Sons, 
Ltd., the wroughtiron casements and window fittings. by 
Messrs. Henrv Hope & Sons, the wrought-iron gates, railings 
and gas fittings by Messrs. Jones & Willis, the locks and door 
furniture by Messrs. Nettlefold & Sons. the school bells by 
Messrs. Warner & Sons, the school furniture by Messrs. 
Fisher, Son & Weaver, the board's offices furniture by Messrs. 
Maple & Co., and the window blinds by Mr. George Ormond. 
-— —— 69 —————— —— 


TRADE NOTES. 
A LARGE clock is being erected in the tower of Fitzhead 
Church, Taunton. The makers are Messrs. J. B. Joyce & 
Co., Whitchurch, Salop, who have just completed clocks 
at Heyford Church, Weedon, and Carlton-le-Moorland 
Church, Newark. | 


Messrs. WM. Ports & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford 
Street, Leeds, have just completed a new hour striking clock 
in the tower of Holy Trinity Church, Leeds; they have also 
made and fixed a new quarter-chime clock and a new bell to 
Moorsholm Church. 
ee 
JOTTINGS. 


THE Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now amounts to 
230,000. 


THE Festiniog Slate Quarries Association have raised the 
prices of their slates by 5 and 714 per cent., according to size. 


Mr. Huch STANNUs, F.R.I.B.A., is going out with a 
Flinders Petrie, for the Egypt Exploration Fund, to trace t 
history of the Osiris Temple. 
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FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. —No. 103. 


SHOULD ST. MARK’S CAMPANILE BE REBUILT? 


By THE EDITOR. 


terminating the extremely interesting series which our‏ و 

Friends in Council have contributed to this question, the 
Editor is now about to venture to sum up—a task which he 
undertakes with much diffidence. 

The issues are three :—(1) Rebuild the Campanile exactly 
as it was. (2) Rebuild it to a new design. (3) Do not re- 
build it at all. | 

The practical business man—that exceedingly able brain 
in the realms of the hard material world of tangible substance 
- that expert in the reduction of everything to its equivalent 
in coin or its capacity for making more of it—is constantly 
puzzled by the Artistic Temperament. Our mercantile fellow 
mortal is especially so when he sees architects differ on the 
relative qualities of what he puts down as mere ^ prettinesses,” 
and mere childish sentiments on historic values, and mere 
emotions born of these funny notions. In young ladies and 
such like, he understands the phenomena to the extent that 
he is willing to tolerate it as one of the laws governing mental 
infancy, but when he observes matured men, eminent as 
builders of great structures, doing the same thing—white- 
headed veterans of bricks and mortar enthusing over the pros 
and cons of these little matters which he regards as purely 
affairs for girls and boys—he is completely mystified. 

One such said to us recently, on the topic of St. Mark's 
Campanile: “ Granting that you architects are talking about 
things I don't understand, how do you account for opinions 
amongst yourselves being so diametrically opposite? How 
Can you ask me to respect your profession in matters like 
these, when one great architect says it would be a crime not 
to rebuild this Campanile and another equally great architect 
says 1t would be a crime to do anything of the sort? ፲ can 
conceive similar waggeries with a set of quack doctors dis- 
puting over their nostrums, but here we have grown men of 
unquestionable sincerity and proved intelligence doing the 
same thing as far as I can see.” | | 

That is just it— as far as he can see.” He does not grasp 


how the emotional parts of intellect intertwine in matters 
architectural. And in no case is this tore so than when 
archeology becomes involved in the ‘mêlée. Hence that 
standing theme of sore contention known as the Restoratión 
question, in which architects have ranged themselves under 
very divergent opinions, capable of being roughly stated as 
possessing varying shades between the extreme créed that, in 
all instances, old buildings should be patched to hide their 
patches, and the equally extreme creed that a patch should 
always have honest evidence of the date of its patch, But, 
since the times of Sir Gilbert Scott, when the false patching 
system was run to such outrageous extremes of vandalism, 
and may be said to have, in consequence, brought into exist- - 
ence all the opposing isms, there has been growing a tend- 
ency to judge each case more on its individual merits rather 
than by fixed dogmas. ANS AS Fia 

Our Friends in Council show evidence of this in the dis 
cussion on St. Mark's Campanile. . The majority of our 
Friends are in favour of rebuilding as it was This they 
suggest not because the fallen Campanile can be defended 
as a work of supreme architectural beauty, but because of its 
historic sentiment and the otherwise lost physiognomy of a 
spot sacred to the memory of millions. 

From a doctrinal standpoint this may be defined to be the 
eclectic view. Mr. Norman Shaw puts it very aptly when he 
says: " Venice cannot be a bit like Venice without its Cam- 
panile, and even in the multitude of people who have never 
been there—and who know it only from pictures—the loss 
፡ would be very great" In stating this, he does not 
stipulate that it shall apply to all buildings which have the 
misfortune to collapse. He adds the query: “‘Were St. 
Mark's to fall down, would you propose to rebuild that too, 
just as itis? My reply would be Vo ; that would be simply 
impossible." Because here we have craftsmanship as in- 
capable of being reproduced by other hands as a painting by 
Turner. And he candidly concludes by saying of the new 
tower: “Of course it would be called a ‘forgery,’ but it 
appears to me that this is a very unnecessarily severe word 
to apply to it Callit a copy of the old one, and have done 
with it.” 

Mr. John Belcher says: * When in Venice shortly before 
the fall v . . I was particularly struck with the im- . 
portance of the Campanile in relation to its surroundings. 
Let it be rebuilt . . . « some modification of detail 
might be permissible, but it would be safer that it should be 
rebuilt to the same design with a panel inserted below stating 


the facts. There is no sentimentality about this, and the 


principles which might govern some ancient buildings do not 
apply.in this case." 

Mr. Henry T. Hare says: *I am strongly of opinion that . 
it should be rebuilt . . It is very questionable whether 
a new design, however fine it might be, would be so satisfying 
as the old one, and the experiment would be a very dangerous 
one to make." 

Mr. W. D. Caróe says, with fine courage: “ If. Salisbury 
spire were to collapse, I imagine that the consensus of opinion 
would favour the erection of the best possible copy, and I 
believe such opinion would be sound. What Salisbury spire 
is to Salisbury and the nation at large, such is the Campanile 
to Venice. and the Italians. - But there is this difference in 
favour of the Campanile, that it. would be much easier to 
recover the spirit of the old work than it would be in the 
English example." 

Mr. Basil Champneys urges strongly that it made an in- 
tegral part of an “ensemble, as it was, formed a focus of the 
fascination of Venice, had satisfied and been loved by genera- 
tions of artists and visitors—and should be handed on to 
posterity in such integrity as circumstances allow." ; 

Professor T. Roger Smith is in favour because * the Cam- 
panile has come to be a familiar and essential feature of what 
one must call the architectural landscape of Venice, probably 
the most beautiful in Europe." ; AM 

One of the most admirably stated pleas on this side is that; 
by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. 1 is condensed with such acumen 
and in such an excellent manner that it would not admit of 
a partial quotation. T 

Amongst other of our Friends who elect for a replica are 
Messrs. J. Oldred Scott, Alfred Darbyshire, G. Gilbert Scott, 
T. Manly Deane, W. H. Bidlake, Owen W. Davis, W. - M. 
Fawcett, John Honeyman, and F. C. Penrose, wlio adds a 


- hope that no avoidable alteration shall be madê “except 
better mortar." | 177 


A few of these do not strictly insist on an absolute repto- 
duction of details which avowedly jarred on what may be 
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called architecture in the strigt- sense of the word, but the | man, with his supreme design, steps forth, the designs of 
likeness to be retained and, of course, a tablet to clearly state. | many men would have to precede him and be reasonably paid 
for all time, the precise origin of the new structure. Mr. T. | for, or there would in no wise be truly obtained that Scope 
L. Watson and Mr. Malcolm Stark feel able to go so far as | for imagination " so devoutly to be desired; and without 
to allow the selected architect a free hand in this respect, but | which no crystallisation of any value could be reached. We 
it is under the stipulation—as Mr. Stark says—that the man | cannot help thinking that it would be far more praiseworthy 
selected be an “ artist capable of recovering the spirit of the | if one of oyr great money kings would show his culture " in 

E this way, instead of disbursing thousands of pounds in the 


old work." EE | ہد‎ 
On the other side are mainly those who advocate rebuilding | purchase of some old MS. for the mere sake of saying it 
belongs to him; and then locking it up in the vaults of a 


to a modern design. They conduct their case with fine 

spirit, and, if we disregard the factor of historic emotion, they, | Safe Deposit Company. 

in all else, make excellent pleading. Starting with the point, Another able advocate of a new design is Mr. Hastwell 
Grayson, who gives as an example of "the reproduction 


agreed in by all, that the fallen monument had no great claim 
to excellence as absolute architecture, they would like to see | craze," the case of Henry of Navarre, who burnt the Cathedral 
of Orleans during his fight for the throne of France and, 


if our own times could do something better. They do not 
share the view of Mr. John Honeyman that the present day | repenting afterward, he rebuilt it to the style which flourished 
architecture is in *a comparatively debased and trumpery | three centuries earlier than his own day. All things con- 
style.” 5 sidered, it was done very well, but it is avowedly a failure. 
Among this minority is Professor Beresford Pite, who votes All in favour of a new design, either entirely or in detail 
for * a genuine work of the best modern architecture and not only, are conscious of the risk run if the wrong man gets 
a lifeless copy." Unlike many other academic professors, | selected to undertake it, and Mr. F. G. Hicks, President of 
he is himself a well-known brilliant designer and—quite out- | the Architectural Association of Ireland, stipulates that, or 
side the question at present in debate—we should much like | otherwise he says: “I would not allow in the new, one hairs- 
to see om paper the conception he personally would make of | breadth departure from the old Campanile, if that were 
possible." Among others in favour of a new design, deviating 


it "There are also other advocates for a new design, who, we 
are sure, would produce fine results if the opportunity were | more or less from the old, are Mr. S. Perkins Pick, Mr. Butler 
‚Wilson, and Mr. Arthur Marsh. 


given. None can deny that certain men possess the God- 
given faculty of design—the subtle instinct for mass and co- Mr. Ed. Robert Robson takes the view that nothing should 
be built at all. Mr. Robson always writes ably with a 


ordination of features—the charm of form—as Strong as any 
of the architects of the old days, but the debate is not on this, courageous independence of thought which makes him always 
interesting. He summarises that on the grounds “ (1) of the 


it has to do with another matter—the historic instinct, and 

the question what does or does not constitute its legitimate long-lapsed use of so gigantic a pile; (2) of the certain mis- 

definition ? | take of attempting its resurrection; and (3) of the fact that 
Mr. Charles Lynam and Mr. B. Priestley Shires, in advo- | the proceeding is wholly wrong on any artistic principle, 

cating a modern design, open out à new aspect to this ques- | will show that Venice is committing a stupendous mistake. 

tion by referring to what may be termed the leasehold element It is. to my mind, a mistake which would make her the laugh- 

ing-stock of the world." Mr. Robson’s opinion is stoutly 


in historic sent:ment. In that sense, a lost building is like a 

dead friend. It is a personal event to those living at the | endorsed by Professor F. M. Simpson, of Liverpool Univer- 
time—distressing, of course, but not necessarily one which sity, who says: " Cart away the bricks, clear the space, and 
the next generation will also feel, because the previous asso- | let the tower be a memory. . . . On sentimental grounds 
to attempt a rebuilding would be a colossal joke. 


ciations which led to the pain have had no cause to exist in 
themselves. Anything of supreme charm in itself, other than | The tower itself was but a somewhat cumbrous erection, with 
an exceedinglv ugly top-knot ; useful as a foil, perhaps, to the 


solely historic association, should doubtless be reproduced at 
all cost, but the Campanile cannot claim to be that Mr. surrounding buildings, but by no means an indispensable 
adjunct to them. Artistically no strong claims can be 


Lynam urges that “all the sentiment attached to the old 
advanced for a rebuilding. And a new design in that old 


Venetian tower will pretty much die out with the present 
generation. After that date it would be a future source of | city, and especially in that famous old square, would be such 
an experiment! [s it worth trying?" Mr. Robson and Pro- 


sentimental gratification if a design, produced and carried 
out to-day, met logically the requirements of the building and | fessor Simpson are names which carry great weight with the 
educated public, and it may well be asked how can any reli- 


its architectural perfection." Mr. Priestley Shires follows 
this aspect by remarking on the collapsed monument that | able decision be arrived at where experts find themselves so 
diametrically opposed ? 


" the same may be said of any giant tree, the fall of which. 
leaves a palpable void to the generation which knew it, and Mr. Robson, in a second contribution to our conference, 
suggests, if the structure must be rebuilt, why not do it on 


to that generation only. And so it is in respect to this 
Venetian tower, all the sentiment respecting which will expire | another spot where the skyline from the lagoon could be 
vertically retained, but where the setting of the near picture 


with the present generation."  . | 

Of course there is one difficulty which the advocates of a | could be one which might meet with a larger vote in its 
new design see in the way—the question of what is the safest favour? Say, by the Piazzetta dei Leoncini, on a line with 
course to follow for getting it? The dangers of a competi- | the Clock Tower and beside the old church of St. Basso. 
tion—world-wide or limited—are very great. How could a | This solution of the problem finds favour with not a few, 
satisfactory tribunal be constituted? Here we have no mathe- | and, amongst them, the correspondent of the Globe. It opens 
out a further field for debate, but we doubt if there would be 


matical problem of plan or concrete wants to jar the flow of 
imagination, it is simply a tower, of a certain height and bulk, | any more hope of arriving at a unanimous agreement on that 
issue as on the original one. 


to be fashioned with beauty.’ ۱ 
Years ago the Graphic gave carte blanche to a number of . The fact is, this matter is one of mental flavours in archi- 
our great artists to paint each one his own supreme ideal of a | tecture, and upon it there is no puzzle to architects why 
equally able ones should differ in so many different directions. 


beautiful face. The result was disappointing, and no two 
people agreed on which was the best of ‘hem. The matter | The solution can only be on democratic lines of compromise 
was too much one of temperament. There would be liability | in favour of the majority. That majority, it will probably 
l be found, have been well voiced by Mr. W. D. 


to the same danger in choosing a modern architect. To 

decide on him, Mr. William Henman very wisely Says: Caröe, who says: “I am credibly informed that the 

“ There should be no hurry—let funds be collected, study | Italians have definitely decided to rebuild the Cam- 
panile (on the old site) under the direction of 


well the faults in design and construction of the old tower; | | 
give scope for imagination to work, and stimulate invention Signor Commandatore Boni. . . . Either the Campanile 
by suitable reward. In good time, intelligent thought will 
crvstallise, and when tie man, equal to evolving a suitable 
design, steps forth—a new structure may arise ‚which for 
generations to come will be a record of the artistic and con- 
structive capabilities of the age—something of real interest 
to the cost involved." | 
This undoubtedly would be an ideal course to pursue if 
only one of our mammoth millionaires could be enthused to 
give this programme a fair chance. For architecture is prac- 
tised by men who live by their daily work, and before “ the 


outline and spirit of the original, or it should not be rebuilt 
at all. A mere would-be reproduction of the original in form 
with modern machine-made detail and construction after the 
manner of the work of the French, German, Scandinavian, 
and the majority of Italian restorers, had better not be. It 
is thus doubly fortunate, at such a crisis, that the Italians 
have a man with the ability and feeling of Signor Boni to guide 
them, and the wit to be guided by him In his hands I 
unhesitatingly declare for the rebuilding." | 


should be rebuilt to conform as closely as possible to the : 
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THE VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


E have to chronicle a sad result as to Vauxhall Bridge. 

The Bridges Committee's report and recommendation 
has been adopted as follows:—"(a) That the resolution 
of the Council of 22nd February, 1898, directing that the 
new Vauxhall Bridge be a granite bridge backed with con- 
crete be rescinded; (4) that the estimate of £179,000 sub 
mitted by the Finance Committee for the building of the 
superstructure of the new Vauxhall Bridge be approved, 
and that an expenditure up to the amount be sanctioned ; 
that the design submitted, showing a steel elliptical arch 
structure, be adopted, and that the engineer be instructed 
to prepare the necessary contract, plans, and specification." 

On behalf of this engineering design, which we may ex- 
pect to create ore further blot on the artistic aspect of 
London's great waterway, Mr. J. Burns is reported to have 
said that the Council had listened too much to the voice of 
so-called culture, and whenever in the past it had departed 
from its primitive common-sense and abandoned its own 
idea of what was beautiful at the instance of artists, it had 
always been led into pitfalls. "This is really very striking! 
The Council's " common-sense " and “its own idea of what 
is beautiful” ! 

Another supporter of the Committee, Mr. Emden, made 
the amazing statement that if they put up at Vauxhall 
another such structure as Westminster Bridge, they would 
have nothing to fear from criticism in the future! We can 
thus form an idea of where art really begins! 

On the other side, as against the Committee, Sir William, 
B. Richmond says:—“ A crying disgrace to the taste of 
the County Council. 11 is a sham! It is an imitation of 
stone construction; it is ornamented with Gothic design 
of the very worst description; it has a parapet so feeble 
that its design—perhaps a blessing—will not be visible 
60 yards away." 

Professor Pite says:—“ In a work of the magnitude and 
Character of this great bridge, the grandeur of the simple 
lines of the constructive arches and piers and the rising 
curve of the roadway gradient have sufficient meaning to 
give interest to the whole: structure. Mere applied orna- 
ments in such a case are needless and wasteful superfluities. 
Monumental statues might be placed upon the 
piers as affording convenient pedestals adjacent to the road- 
way, but the bridge as a design would gain nothing from 
such adornments owing to the great difference of scale in- 
voived. It will be a wise economy in the interests of art 
and of the public purse to reject the cost of any ornamental 
features on this bridge. The engineering factors 
of form and line in construction, simply expressed, will 
have a perfectly satisfactory effect, and need only to be 
externally emphasised by the simplest arrangement of the 
lines. It is, however, thought necessary to apply to the 
engineering design some would-be Gothic architectural 
forms of great vulgarity and stupid want of meaning. against 
which all people of intelligence and taste will incessantly 
protest, if carried out. Let us ask the need to imitate 
badly in cast-iron, upon an essentially modern steel bridge, 
the forms of Gothic stone tracery of the Middle Ages, and 
in a method unworthy of even a churchwarden of the early 
nineteenth century. -The Council could do nothing :rore 
certainlv to mark ignorance and want of taste in architec- 
tural matters than to permit the perpetration of the ona- 
mental parts of this design. The stonework piers which 
support the steel arches are also terribly mauled in this 
same design by the Gothic spirit, and evidence gross ignor- 
ance cf simple architectural design. On the whole subject 
it is easy to be angrv and yet to feel that wrath may be 
use'ess; but an earnest appeal should be made to the 
Lendon County Council to avoid the pitfalls of would-be 
artistic design from untrained hands. and to authorise their 
engineer, for whose skill as a constructor all London will 
be glad to cherish esteem, to seek competent and responsible 
architectural advice, so that an engineering success may not 
become an artistic abomination, a quite needless, though 
frequent, achievement of the last century, which, we are 
sanguine enough to hope, may not in the newer age or be 
any longer considered inevitable. In conclusion. the better 
and more monumental granite bridge of good design and 
permanent construction is what has been promised to 
London, proposed and authorised by Parliament; and this 
should certainly be carried. out." | 

As illustrating how readily people assume things are as 
they themselves desire. we find Colonel Shefheld reported 


፣ 


as saying that everyone now admits the Tower Bridge as 
a beautiful piece of work! Here is a fair criticism of 
it from a correspondent of the Zingineer, unearthed by Mr. 
W. A. S. Benson کے‎ A stone-veneered, tracery-windowed, 
over-ornamented structure, serving no purpose, and a stand- 
ing example of what should not accompany good engineering 
design." And, Mr. Benson says this succintly ex- 
presses the opinion of nine out of ten who have any know- 
ledge either of the practical or esthetic aspects of bridge 
design. The point that the Bridge Committee have met 
with a mass of conflicting suggestions has no more pertin- 
ence in the case of artistic requirements than it has in 
every action of life. Opinions differ even when offered 
after mature consideration based upon full information. 
Much more will they do so in a case when all who speak 
on the artistic side necessarily do so upon partial informa- 
tion, and without the prolonged study of the practical pro- 
blem essential to a satisfactory solution. Colonel Sheffield's 
own suggestion that scroll-work spandrils may convert a 
bad design into a good one, unless your representative does 
him less than justice, is, indeed, a confession that he has 
not begun to apprehend the case of his critics. It appears 
to me that the County Council as a whole are stultifying 
themselves in this matter. In their technical schools they 
employ men like Professor Lethaby and his coadjutors to 
teach the principles and practice of design, while the Coun- 
cil itself in its public work flouts alike the fundamental 
theory and the maxims of current practice set forth in their 
teaching. 

That we are, on the whole, well-served in all purely prac- 
tical matters by those in municipal authority we may per- 
haps admit, but the unenlightened control which they 
possess over matters of artistic importance like this ques- 


tion of the Vauxhall Bridge, is a subject of very serious 


concern to all who hope for the improvement of our great 


cities. 


A e‏ سح ی وکھ 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Architectural Association was 

held on Monday at the premises, Conduit Street, W., 
to discuss, amongst other matters, the question of taking 
over the building now occupied by the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of Art in Tufton Street, 
Westminster. The scheme was heartily supported by 
various speakers, and the proposal carried unanimously. 


THE accounts of the Society of Architects show a revenue of 
£1,817 19s. 4d. for the year ending 31st October, 1902, and 
a surplus of 4399 13s. 10d. Out of this subscriptions have 
produced 41,168 2s. 6d. The balance-sheet shows over 
41,000 surplus. Thus we may assume the society is a profit- 
able affair, though we notice the magazine scores a loss. 


THE Bridges Committee, to whom the Oxfordshire County 
Council at its recent quarterly meeting delegated full powers 
of settling the design for the Sonning bridges, have decided 
to carry out the original plans of the architect for providing 
the bridges with lattice girder parapets supported on iron 
piles, with spans of so ft. width, and not to incur the 
additional cost which would have been involved in dis- 
pensing with lattice parapets and building brick piers as 
supports, with less width of span. 


Tur Harrogate Town Hall building (which Mr. Hare won 
in competition the other week) does not appear a desirable 
project to half the Councillors, who voted evenly for and 
against its erection at a cost of £40,000. The new water- 
works and sewage scheme seem to satisfy the ambitiens of 
many of the townsfolk in the way of spending ratepayers’ 
money. 


Messrs. J. W. Sımpson € MILNER ALLEN, the architects 
of the Manchester new Infirmary designs, which were to 
have been carried out on the present site, have been paid 
their bill of nearly £2,000 for services so far rendered, 
and have been informed that all questions of fresh plans 
and building on another site will rest with the new board. 


Messrs. LANCHESTER, STEWART & RICKARDS are to be con- 
gratulated on the passing of a provisional order sanctioning 
an additional expenditure of £33,000 on the new Town Hall 
buildings at Cardiff so as to raise the elevations above the 
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height originally intended. Up to the present £103,000 has 


been spent on work done, besides £7,000 retention money. 
It has been decided to instal departmental and inter-depart- 
mental telephonic systems in the new Town Hall buildings, 
and the architects (Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards) 
were instructed to advertise for tenders. It was stated that 
the National Telephone Company had offered to instal the 
two systems at an annual rental of £70 in the case of the 
departmental system, and of £40 for the inter-departmental 
system, but Mr. Ellis (borough electrical engineer) pointed out 
that these terms would represent a capital expenditure of 
42,000, whereas he thought the Corporation could do the 
work themselves at an approximate cost of £1,000. 


THE daily ptess can always be humorous about architecture 
and building. Here is what the Daily Chronicle says, though 
what it means we cannot gather :— The progress of building 
the extension of “ Bärt’s” on the site of Christ's Hospital is 
not very perceptible. Let us be patient, however. Has not 
a great authority said : " From stones and poets you may know, 
nothing so active is as that which least seems so"? And, as 
a matter of fact, the stones of the new building have already 
been put in position on two sets of designs, each of which has 
been in turn rejected. A third design is now ready; and 
three, in architecture, is the lucky number. Nothing would 
be more foolish than haste, even where the site is yawning and 
is eating its head off, and where a quarter of a million of 
money is at command (though some of it may still lie in the 
capacious pockets of the benevolent) for outlay on bricks and 
mortar. In a hospital, almost alone among buildings, age 
is à detraction. 


Mn. M. A. Howe has written a little text book dealing with 
the design of simple roof trusses in wood and steel, of which 
every student should be glad to avail himself. All the data 
necessary for this form of construction has been carefully 
collected and set forth by Mr. Howe in an admirably clear 
and concise manner, thus saving us from much time and 
trouble hitherto spent in collecting information from various 
authorities. The diagrams are very clearly drawn and ex- 
plained, and the tables arranged at the end of the book should 
prove of great service. 


Tue place of lettering in ornament or as ornament is fully 
discussed in Mr. Lewis F. Day's “Lettering in Ornament ” 
(Batsford, 5s.). The volume is interesting alike for Mr. 
Day's discriminative dissertations on the place of lettering 
in ornament and for the many interesting illustrations it 
contains. To realise the why and the wherefore of things 
is assuredly good. Still, we doubt not, many artists have 
designed excellent stuff, the merits of which they could 
hardly define because they have worked from a kind of 
intuition, whilst others who have known all about the right 
theory have failed to do anything interesting. perhaps because 
of their very knowledge hindering the flights of fancy. Mr. 
Day's illustrations chiefly concern the decorative artist, but his 
definitions will apply to the architect, of course, equally well. 
‚Of lettering in panels, friezes, pediments, etc., he might 
have given us some good illustrations which would have 
been suggestive. A lettered frieze often has a striking 
decorative value if well done, but if it is lettering cnlv, 
giving information and not decoration, it is better away. It 
js seldom that an inscribed foundation stone is treated with 
the due decorative effect it claims, and in cases where a 
number are laid in the same building, the architect should 
certain!y aim to give them some position of decorative value. 


For the University offices at Cardiff the Corporation have 
given a site in Cathay's Park, and it has been decided to 
spend at least „65,500 on tbe buildings. 


THE Local Government Board has relaxed or modified its 
insistance on the Liverpool bye-laws in respect of the building 
known as “ Peoples Homes," Bevington Bush. 


Mn. SwiNBURNE inaugural address to the Institution. of 
Electrical Engineers. postponed on account of his illness 
from 13th November, will be delivered at an extra meeting 
to be held in the rooms of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
at 8 p.m. next Thursday. ١ 

Grass houses of a very substantial kind. says the People, 
can now be built Silesian glass-makers are turning out 
glass-bricks for all sorts of building purposes. claiming for 


intended to raise to about 350 feet. 


them such advantages as variety of shape, free transmission 
of light, strength. cheapness, and general adaptability, 
When complete diffusion of light is needed, as in factories, 
conservatories, courtyards, etc., they are specially suitable. 


THE Church Crafts’ League held their annual general meeting 
at Clifford's Inn, E.C., on Tuesday evening, the Lord Bishop 
of Rochester occupying the chair. After the formal business 
of the meeting, Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., delivered an 
illustrated lecture on “ The Growth of an English Parish 
Church," at the conclusion of which he was accorded a hearty 
vote of thanks. 


Mr. James N. TATA, a rich Bombay Parsee, is now in 
America arranging for the establishment of a big iron and 
steel plant in the Chanda district of India. Mr. Tata says 
he has $12,000,000 of capital, which will be invested in 
the enterprise. American methods will be adopted, and a 
former engineer of the Carnegie Steel Company has been 
engaged to start the works.  Practically all the material 
will be shipped from this country, and it is anticipated that 
by next March the erection of the plant will be begun. Mr. 
Tata says he hopes that eventually India will be made in- 
dependent of the world for her iron and steel. 


816 towns, some of us will be devoutly glad to hear, are not 
always a commercial success. The Morecambe Tower Build. 
ings and Pleasure Grounds were offered for sale at a public 
auction in Manchester on Tuesday, the Morecambe Tower 
Company, Ltd., being in liquidation. The auctioneer, Mr. ]. 
F. Rushton, stated that the grounds had not been completed. 
When they were they would form one of the finest places of 
entertainment in the North of England. Already £60,000 
had been spent in erecting the place, and the land forming 
the site of the whole property contained an area of 9,432 
square yards, which could easily be developed if required, as 
there was plenty of purchasable land adjoining. The Tower 
had not yet been finished, being 154 feet high. This it was 
Inside there were all 
kinds of places for amusement, billiard room, a theatre, a 
circus, and there was inside accommodation for about 5,000 
people. The bidding commenced at£ 10,000, and presently 
an addition of £2,500 was put to this amount. The third 
bid was £15,000, and at this amount the property was with- 
drawn, the auctioneer remarking that it was still on sale by 
private. contract. 


AT the Royal United Service Institution on Wednesday, the 
Duke of Cambridge presided at a meeting convened by the 
British Fire Prevention Committee in connection with the 
International Fire Exhibition which is to be held at Earl's 
Court next year from May to October. Mr. Sachs remarked 
that the general public of to-day had not until recently taken 
any active interest in fire prevention. London had been the 
scene of many disastrous fires lately, and the loss of property 
and life had been enormous. The result was that many pro- 
posals were made to better the present position of affairs; and 
he thought that the creation of the committee of which he 
was chairman had gone a long way to demonstrate the 
value of fire-resisting materials. The exhibition would popu- 
larise the subject, and thus create that interest in fire preven- 
tion of which the public in London and the provinces were in 
great need. A number of foreign exhibitors were coming ۲ 
to the exhibition, and he hoped that the British would leam 
much from them, and at the same time that they would gain a 
great deal from us. Mr. Blashill said that the first thing 6 
hoped they would attend to would be the prohibition of the 
use of combustible materials in places where they were likelv 
to lead to loss of life and propertv. for incombustible material 
was not as expensive as it was believed to be. He urged that 
more attention should be paid to bringing old buildings into 
line with modern constructions. 


هوو 


COMPETITIONS. 


| N response to an invitation of the Housing Committee of the 
. Corporation of Liverpool. 45 sets of drawings of work- 
men's dwellings proposed to be erected in what is known 
as the Hornby Street area were sent in. These were sub- 
mitted to the assessor (Mr. T. F. Blashill). and his awards 
were communicated to the Committee at its meeting in the 
Municipal Offices, Dale Street, on Friday last. the Deputy 
Chairman, Mr. ]. B. Colton, presiding. Mr. Blashill's selec- 
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tions were confirmed, these being as subjoined :—The first - 
premium of £250, to Mr. James Dod, of Exchange Build- 


| ings, Liverpool ; the second, of £150, to. Messrs. Brocklesby, 


archmont & East, of Merton, Surrey; and the third 
of. £100, to Mr. A- Mitchell Torrance, of London. There 
were highly commended, in the following order, the designs 
of Mr. Huon A. ‘Matear, of Liverpool, and Messrs. Worth- 


ington, Symon & Crawford, of Manchester; Messrs. Spinks 
& M’Jarrow, of London; and Messrs. Grover, Halford & 
Cutler, of London. The drawings have been open to public 
inspection at the Technical Schools in Byrom Street this 
week. boue | 


Mr. BLASHILL, in. his report of the above compe 
tition, states that there could be no doubt that 


Where a public body. selected a. design for execution, it 


. acknowledgment, adopt modifications which could be con- 


۱ 


ought, under such a forin of conditions as these are, to employ 
the architect. But the designs were not novel in principle 
That which had received the first premium was founded very 
closely on the designs which for some years past had been 
carried out by the Corporation of Liverpool. Under these 
circumstances the Corporation might properly continue to 
carry out its own designs with any modifications that might 
be thought necessary, but it should not, without suitable 


sidered the exclusive property of the author of the design. 


1:85 plans by Messrs. Holmes & Watson for modernising and 
improving the Norfolk Market Hall at Sheffield have been 
awarded first place. The- estimated cost of the works is 
A 155000. | | | 
THE competition for Infectious Diseases Hospital at Cob- 
ham (Kent) for the Strood Rural District Council has re- 
sulted in thé premium of 15 guineas being awarded to Mr. 
E. Godfrey Page, A.R.I.B.A. (whose designs were submitted 
under motto “ Asepsis "), of.4 and 5, Warwick Court, Grays 
Inn, W.C. 


THE design submitted by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, 
Limited, of Westminster and Aberdeen, for a monument (to 
cost 1,000), proposed to be erected in Queen's Park; 
Crewe, in memory of the Volunteers and others who fell 
in the South African war, has been selected by the Memorial 
Committee. 


.ቃ 


Tur Glasgow Corporation invite competitive plans for th 
erection of a series of workmen's dwellings, estimated to 
cost £80,000. The dwellings will be erected at Kenney 
Hill: Estate, near Glasgow, where the Corporation recently 
acquired 25 acres on very favourable terms: The expendi- 
ture will be met out of £63,000 in hand and £150,000 to 
be borrowed, for which powers were granted last week. 


THE Surbiton Coronation Memorial Committee invite 
designs for the erection of a clock tower, for which they 
offer a premium of ten guineas. The material to be used 
is to be optional; the height from the base to the centre 
of the dial is to be not less than 29 ft. ; the base is not 


‚to exceed 15 ft, which must include surrounding kerbing. 


The clock dial is not to be less than 3 ft. 6 in. The cost 


15 not to exceed £700, which, however, is not to include 


the foundation or the clock. The Committee does not bind 
itself to carry out any design, but should the author of the 
selected design be requested to carry out the work the ten 
guineas premium is to merge in the usual commission of 
5 per cent. Designs are to be sent in by 16th December, 


addressed, “Dr. Coleman, Chairman, Clock Committee, 


District Council Offices, Surbiton." 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


BRACELEY COTTAGE, CAMPDEN HILL. 
W. HARGREAVES RAFFLES, ARCHITECT. 


This picturesque addition has been designed by Mr. Raffles 
after a sketch made by Messrs. H. E. Lancaster & Co. 


LYCH GATE. 
ED. L. LUTYENS, ARCHITECT. 


This quaint lych gate has been lately erected at Kilmersdon, 
Radstock, Somerset. The white stone piers with oak 


plate and elm weather board above, and rough stone slates 
on the roof, give.a fine effect of oolour.and texture, con- 


| siderations which are always prominent. in. Mr. Lutyens’ in- 


teresting practice. The builder was Mr. James Holcambe, 
Bath. .: . ادو و٨ ..- و‎ MN A ut 


NOTES FROM BOSTON, U.S.A: 


| . ` BYR BROWN. ^ .- - 
ESSRS. KENDALL, TAYLOR & STEVENS, of 
Boston, are the architects for the new Deaconess 
Hospital which is to be built at Longwood. . The entire 
building when completed will cost about $120,000, and. will 
accommodate one hundred patients. At present only one 
wing will be built, at a cost of $45,000, without the heating 
plant and elevator. There will be four suites, each having 
two rooms and a bath. Three of these will have. the sun 
all day, and there will be a solarium on cach floor entered 
from the corridor. The architects have carefully estimated 


‚the expense of constructing each ward and room, so that 


anyone can erect a ward or room as a memorial. Two 
views of the building indicate the materials used for walls 
as brick and stone. The bay. windows and mullioned 
windows indicate an old English character. in the style of 


the architecture. 


TENDERS have been received for building a new House of 
Correction on Deer Island at prices running from $395,000 
to $448,400. The building will have a total frontage of 
334 ft., four stories in height. The cell wings will be one 
storey "with five tiers of cells, each cell to be 6 ft. by 8 ft. 
and 714 ft. high. . . - a TEM M 

THE forthcoming exhibition to be held by ‘the .Copley 
Society promises to be highly important and good in quality. 
There will be three of John Sargent's latest works, the 
portraits of William M. Chase, the artist, of New York, 
Mrs. William C. Endicott, and Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain. 


‚The first-named has been painted at the expense of Mr. 


Chase's pupils and will ultimately-be placed in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Three works by James A. McNeil 
Whistler will also ‘be exhibited. . They’ are. loaned by 
Colonel Freer, of Detroit, Michigan, an American collector 
of Whistlers works. Among the women painters Cecilia 


Beaux and Mary Cassatt are the most noticeable, The jury 


have borrowed from Durand-Rual three examples of leading 
French impressionists, namely, Renoir, Monet, . and Pissarro, 
all of which are new to this country. There will be heavy 
contributions from Philadelphia and New York. The 
rooms are not extraordinarily large, so that it is doubtful 
if there will be much room left for local artists. - 

THE first exhibition of the season at the St. Botolph Clu 
will consist of the sculptures of Bela L. Pratt. 


A MONUMENT to Channing is being erected in the Public 
Gardens. : = i 


` e 


An American is said to have offered $300,000 for a paint- 
ing by Rubens in the Church of St, Martin at Aloet, 
Belgium... | 


THE Grolier Club, New York, has on exhibition the second 
half of the most complete collection of Sir Seymour Haden's 
etchings yet brought together in this country. 


Mr. WALTER COPE, a well-known architect, of Philadelphia, 
died recently. The “ American Architect " says گے‎ He was 
deeply interested in professional matters, and always ready 
to sacrifice himself in defence of the honour and rights of 
architects." 


THEODORE WoreEs, the Californian painter, well-known for 
his Japanese studies, has been enjoying the hospitality of 
the owner of Stevensons home in Samoa. He has sent 
home a large number of sketches and studies from the 
South Sea Islands. He is enthusiastic about the figures 
and carnage of the Samoans. 


THE “Art Interchange" thinks that: “Even at a sacrifice 
of quality the White House should be supplied by American 
potteries.” co E 
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- Our local Society of Arts and Crafts is doing very well, 
and the saleroom is now self-supporting. The latest novel- 
ties are some textiles from Berea College. The secretary 
. says the demandfor good things outruns the supply. On 
14th November Mr. George Wharton James, of California, 
will speak on “Indian Handicrafts.” The second lecture 
will be by Prófessor H. Langford Warren, the subject being 
“Qualities of Carving." A x os 


A COLLECTION of twenty-three water-colour drawings, by 
Stuart Lloyd, an English artist, are on exhibition in Doll 
. and Richard's Gallery. The subjects represent the castles, 
cathedrals, and rivers of England. 


THE Manhattan Transit Company are having borings made 
for the New York and Brooklyn tunnel. Behind the Come 
pany is said to be the same Syndicate of Englishmen who 
backed the construction of the London "tuppenny tube." 


GRANITE to the value of a million and a-half dollars, for 
use in the Pennsylvania State Capitol building, will be 
brought from the quarries at High Island, off the Coast of 
` Maine. The Congressional Library is built of the same 

material. دی‎ 


IN New York the Hotel Belmont will be built opposite the 
` Grand Central Station. It will have twenty-six stories, five 
of them being underground. The basement will be of 
. granite, the next two stories of limestone, and the rest of 
the building will be of Harvard brick with terra-cotta 
. dressings. One of the underground floors will have direct 
communication with a subway station. 


١ THE. Hotel Astor, also in New York, will be built on 
Longacre Square. It is to cover 33.000 square feet of 
ground and be in height nine architectural stories. The 
facade will be in the usual modern Renaissance style. The 
materials used will-be limestone and red-brick. The build- 
ing will have a high-curved mansard roof of slate and 
copper, with massive stone dormers. In the sub-basement 
` spacious wine cellars will be decorated in German fashion; 
‘and in the basement a dining-room 150 ft. long will be 
vaulted and decorated like a German Rathskeller. 


ANOTHER new hotel is to be called the Knickerbocker. It 
8 to be fifteen stories in height, and built of gray limestone 
and red-brick and terra-cotta. There will be 600 rooms 
for guests and 300 bathrooms. The Rathskeller of this 
hotel will be an enormous room in grevish white marble and 
hand-made grey tile, with curious and quaint decorations 
in gray-blue. The halls will be decorated with columns 
and pilasters, all. the ornamental work will be gilded, and 
the walls will be hung with a stuff specially woven for the 
purpose in a rich red colour. 


۲ | | ea 
ESFECIALLY FOR ARCHITECTS, 


By C. E. GRITTON, A.M.LC.E. 


۲۱۲۱۲۲۲, most comprehensive and-useful catalogue of sanitary 

. appliances-wKich should be in the ‘office of every 
_architect,—issued this year by Messrs. Thos. Crapper € Co., 
of Marlborough Road. Chelsea. has, as a frontispiece, photo- 
graphs of the members of the firm (to give confidence to 
the profession?). ' No time is lost in looking up any de- 
sired article, as in some lists, a comprehensive alphabetical 
index making this the work of moments only. 

Quite recently I found a disconnecting-trap in a dcep 
manhole so solidly stopped that I almost began to think 
the only way to: clear it would be by emploving a diver! 
Two ways of avoiding this danger are shown upon p. 3. 
The leverstopper is simple, ingenious, and perhaps less 
likely to be abused than the second method given. 

Open channels of endless variety are shown, drain chutes 
of earthenware and. iron, manhole covers, air-inlets, access 
pipes, junctions, and bends, excellent circular gullies which 
necessarily are more self-cleansing than those having square 
corners, flushing grease-gullies, Bakers grease-gullies. which 
would be better if fitted with stout copper-wire gratings 
“instead of the galvanised ones shown, R. W. shoes, flushing 
tanks, testing and cleansing appliances and materials, also 
stable drainage .fittings. The proposed stable-drainage, 
illustrated upon p. 35, surprises me. If carried out as 


shown, the result would be intolerable draughts in cold 


weather, and the air passing direct from outside to the 
stable, by means of the drains, would not be very sweet. 

Almost every sanitary-fitting that can be wanted is shown 
in this admirable list, and we cordially recommend it to 
the notice of our readers, the more so, that from personal 
experience we know that all doing business with this firm 
will meet with a kind courtesy, for which, unfortunatel;, 
some firms are not so celebrated. 


ANOTHER very beautifully-finished sanitary catalogue is that 
lately issued by Messrs. Adams & Co., of Westminster. The 
plates are perfect of their respective kinds. ን 

Special attention may' be called to their hospital closet. 
which seems to be almost perfect. I must take exception 
to the suggested use of a flush-tank, on p. 42, supplied by 
waste-water from fittings. Never yet have I seen one 59 
used, that did not become before long a nuisance. 

Adams’ automatic “sewage-lift” is a very clever cun- 
trivance, and not so well known as 1t deserves to be. 

All the productions of this firm are of a very high order 
of excellence, a fact of which a visit to the Old Queen Street 
show-rooms will convince anyone interested. 


“ SCIENTIFIC PROTECTION,” or a guide to the proper applica: 
tion of lightning conductors. Under this heading, Mr. 
Alfred Hands, F.R.M.S., of Messrs. J. W. Gray & Son, 
115, Leadenhall Street, E.C., has produced a most useful 
pamphlet, based on a close study of the subject, and, what 
is even more valuable, personal experience extending over 
every kind of building.  Preventable damage annually 
caused by lightning in this country is computed at anywhere 


between £50,000 and 100,000, and thunderstorms are 


known to be increasing. so that the subject is one of capital, 
interest, and importance. 

I must refer readers to the pamphlet itself, but to whet 
their appetite, I quote some of the captions :— 

Accidental conductors, buildings liable to be struck, 
parts of a building liable, materials, elevation «rods, form 
and size of conductors, fastenings, insulators, bends, joints, 
branches, flagstaffs, vanes and finials, earth connection, pro- 
tection, alternative paths, lateral discharge, testing, chimney 
shafts, etc. From the foregoing—not by any means a full— 
list, it will be seen that the work may be called almos 
exhaustive. ۱ 


THE third edition of a- wellillustrated booklet on "Er 
panded Metal” has been issued by the New Expanded Metal 
Co., from York Mansion, York St, Westminster. It claims 
to be a handbook of practice. tests, and tables of approved 
formule relating to the employment of the metal in con- 
crete, plaster work, etc., including fire-resisting and other 
building-construction. Mr. J. F. Golding's invention of "er 
panding " sheets of various metals into lattice or mesh work 
is both original and ingenious. The resultant is widely used 
throughout Great Britain, her Colonies, America. and many 
parts of Europe. It consists of mechanically slit and 
opened out sheets of metal of netlike work. In addition 
to its multifarious uses in building constructions, as a cheap, 
efficient, ornamental, and strong substitute for innumerable 
descriptions of wirework. it has a wide scope for fencing, 
balustrading. window and other guards. and gate structures; 
for manifold agricultural. horticultural, and stock-keepers 
requirements; and for many economical and artistic ۳ 
poses in the hardware and other kindred trades. 


e O 


BIRM'NGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. ۱ 


NDER the auspices of the above Association, Mr. 
U William -Henman on Friday evening ， delivered : 
lecture on “ Development in Hospital Design. He sera 
that the ordinary wards of hospitals at the en 
were built upon what is known as the pavilion plan—oblong 
detached wards of one or more storeys in height—the ig 
being to obtain good lighting and proper ventilation. ， m 
even with such an arrangement the securing of ventilatio 
was difficult at all times, on account of the varying 


١ i ۱ ! i ， the 
atmosphere outside. He argued, therefore, in favour of 


mechanical means of securing ventilation, such مس‎ 
adopted at the General Hospital, Birmingham. Wit : 
means the opening of windows could not. of course. Eni 
place. as it would upset the arrangement of the T 0 
and outgoing air. The pavilion arrangement of war 2 a 
not, however, he urged, a necessity. In. fact, it ۳ 
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: arrangement that added very much to the difficulty of secur- 
: ing ventilation by mechanical means. He proposed that 
- instead of building pavilions, the wards should be all on one 
: floor level, lying close together, and lighted from the south 
'- end, and by continuous lantern lights. This arrangement 
. would facilitate ventilation by mechanical means, and would 
` at the same time obviate the necessity of having staircases 
and lifts. Mr. Henman illustrated his lecture by designs 
: of: the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, which added 
` materially to the interest of the lecture. 
ھھھ‎ 


ULSTER SOCIETY OF ARCHIIECTS. 


T fortnightly meeting of the Students’ Designing Club 
١ of this Society was held at 16, High Street, Belfast, 
on the 17th inst, Mr. W. J. Gilliland (Vice-President) in 
“the chair. A Paper was read by Mr. W. J. Fennell, 
M.R.T.A.T., on “Old buildings of Down and Antrim." Be- 
ginning with the ancient Franciscan Priory in Holywood, 
co. Down, the lecturer referred to the more important archi- 
tectural remains in the two counties, including those at 
` Movilla, Carrickfergus Castle and Church, Dunluce Castle, 
` Newtonards Church, Grey Abbey, Inch Abbey, Dundrum 
Castle, and many others. The lecture was illustrated by 
a collection of lantern slides from photographs taken mainly 
‘by Mr. Fennell himself, showing both interiors and ex- 
bod also such of the architectural detail remaining in 
each. 


—— 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
; ۱ SOCIETY. 
HE first of a series of “Craft Evenings,". inaugurated 
by the above Society, was held on.the evening of the 
20th inst, the President (Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.I.B.A.), 
‚being in the chair. Mr. John Wright, of the Royal Painter- 
_Etchers’ Society, discoursed to the members and their 
friends on “ The Evolution of an Etching." The various 
processes of etching, aquatint, mezzo-tint, and dry-point were 
‚also explained, whilst the making of an etching from its 
. commencement to the completed print was practically 
demonstrated. Mr. Wright's illustration was followed with 
gredt interest, and the attractiveness of his subject was 
evidenced. by the large number of ‘members present. 
: ———— 9 ,—————— 
DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE, 
SCIENCE, AND ART. 


At the opening sessional meeting. last week, Mr. A. A. 


Symon (President) delivered his inaugural address. | 


Mr. Alexander Grieve, who occupied the chair, briefly re- 
ferred to the amalgamation of the Institute with the Graphic 
Arts Association, and suggested, in the interests of Dundee 
arts, the coalition on similar lines of the various local 
organisations dealing with such matters. - 

The President, whose paper was entitled “Some Sugges- 
tions for Young Architects,” said that most lads who 
entered the profession did not do so for the purpose of 
‘making money. If anyone was foolish enough to harbour 
ideas of that sort he would not be very long in being dis- 
illusioned. Entry into an architect's office involved much 
hard work, but the prospect was not such as should dis- 
courage any young man. An apprentices first duty was 
to keep his eyes open. “He should be ever on the alert, 
and ready to improve his time, for deficient powers of obser- 
vation always resulted in failure. ‘They should never be 
afraid’ of displaying their ignorance. They were all learn- 
ing, and it seemed to him that so many things went to 
make up an architect's education that it would be impos- 
sible to acquire them all in a lifetime. He deprecated the 
present-day system of young men making football :nd re- 
creation the business of existence. He advocated at this 
stage of an architect's career the closest attention to study, 
and counselled the younger members of the profession to 
avail themselves fully of the classes at their disposai. On 
the completion of his apprenticeship an architect should 
seek employment in some other large centre, and there 
watch the methods of other people. When he suggested 
this course, however, he did not mean that thev should re- 
main away. There were as good opportunities at home 
as in other large centres, and they had as much need for 
educated architects in Dundee as anywhere else. in con- 
‘clusion, the President advised every member to gain 6 
practical knowledge of materials, as such would prove of 
great value in his professional life. : 
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SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual meeting of the above Society was held in St. 
Jamess Hall last week, when Mr. Silvanus Trevail 
delivered his presidential] address. After returning thanks 
for his re-election, and paying a high compliment to those 
with whom he had been associated in the Council, Mr. 
Trevail said the same necessity existed now as last year for 
the Society to keep a vigilant eye upon the business aspects 
of the profession, as the many difficult questions referred 
to the Council by distant members during the past year 
had shown. Still complaints reached them of wholesale 
plagiarism, not in the surveyors' departments of their larger 
municipalities, but in the smaller ones, until serious pro- 
posals were made to alter loca] bye-laws in such a manner 
as should be a protection to the building-owner's architect. 
There were just the same difficulties experienced now as 
last year in the intricacies of the ancient light and air 
question, with, if anything, so many more good schemes of 
development and public and private improvements pigeon- 
holed, because in the absence of some preliminary appellate 
Court, the attempt to put them into operation might involve 
ruinous litigation. Dabbling charlatans were just as 
rampant as ever, and would not be suppressed until a duly 
recognised legal status was given to their profession. Each 
American and Continental State in turn adopted registra- 
tion, and most of the Colonies, but there they were in the 
unique position of having a section of the profession itself 
opposing it. Above all others pressed the registration ques- 
tion, particularly to the provincial architect. Wherever one 
turned, especially in the provinces, this was the first ques- 
tion asked by architects: * What is being done in the matter 
of registration?" What was wanted was to be agreed on 
the details of the proposed measure, and then to actively 
take the necessary steps for its promotion in Parliament. 
It had been said that the promoters of the Bill that had 
already been before Parliament intended to have constituted 
themselves the arbiters of who should and who should not 
be admitted into the profession, under the system of regis- 
tration then advocated. If those making. that statement 
would only take the trouble 10 study the draft they would 
find that not only did its promoters not do that, but they 
provided for the different recognised: representative bodies 
to be adequately represented on the Council, with a pre- 
ponderating influence to the Royal Institute, who were to 
have been made the examining body to pass the qualifica- 
tions of all future admissions under the proposed measure. 
He commended the movement to every architect in the king- 
dom. Much had been said upon the subject of the educa- 
tion of architects, and in one or two instances only Metro- 
politan and one or two large provincial centres had been 
mentioned as suitable for that purpose. It must, however, 
be obvious that all architects of the future would not be 
exclusively drawn from these few points, so that it became 
important with the placing of secondary and higher educa- 
tion on a sounder footing throughout the country that the 
claims of the profession should not be overlooked. and that 
those intending to follow this pursuit should have the oppor- 
tunity of being grounded in at least all that appertained to 
the elementary study of the subject in all schools receiving 
Government aid for technical instruction. With regard to 
competition, he had really been pained bevond measure 
when he had seen the enormous amount of money and 
labour expended by architects upon fruitless competitions, 
and often with the additional wrong .of seeing many of their 
original features plagiarised in that or some subsequent 
work. Last year he was taken up rather severely by some 
representatives of the Press, and very kindly treated by 
others. because of his criticisms upon London, its streets, 
and general want of method in laying out. He had nothing 
to retract. He had lately visited Berlin, where the .im- 
provements being carried out in all directions made those 
of London appear very small and insignificant by compari- 
son. And although Berlin was not free from the advertising 
fiend, yet he was checked and controlled there in a manrer 
that made it comparatively inoffensive by the side of what 
they had to tolerate. In fact, in their chief centres, metro- 
politan and provincial, this craze for big letters and vulgar 
advertising was becoming so rampant that it would be a 
complete waste of time and money to design any good 
architectural features. Why could not there be municipal 
bve-laws subordinating these horrors to local control, as 
much as for other things which offended the senses less? 
After alluding to certain improvements and additions in 
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the Metropolis, notably the East Strand improvement and 
the new "blocks of buildings in Whitehall, the President, 
dealing with improvements in the provinces, said that the 
two architectural works that stood out just now perhaps 
more conspicuously than any others were the two Cathedrals. 
‘One, Truro, just approaching completion; the other, Liver- 
pool, just in the throes of the second competition. Truro 
was now so far advanced that they could pretty well realise 
what the effect would be when the scaffolding and hoarding 
came down. Future generations would, he thought, recog- 
nise in it some of the most perfect specimens of medieval 
art in the kingdom, the architect of which had the oppor- 
tunity of designing a complete edifice, though, unfortunately, 
not to witness its completion. The name of Mr. J. L. Pear- 
son, R.A., would go down for all time as one of their most 
skilful medieval architects, and the building, though, of 
course, not nearly so large, would take rank alongside of 
Lincoln or Salisbury for artistic merit. In its planning, and 
in the grouping of its various parts. whether externally or 
internally, it would always preserve its identity as a striking 
medieval Cathedral Church, with an individuality of its 
own. It was a pity that for economic reasons some of its 
most prominent mouldings were executed in a soft stone, 
where from greater exposure to atmospheric conditions it 
was bound to decay first, but it would outlive this genera- 
tion, and possibly this century, when those who came after 
would have a comparatively light task to renovate by side 
of the one that had been undertaken by the generation 
now passing away who put it there. Of Liverpool they 
could say little yet, only await with great curiosity the design 
finally selected. When that appeared it would be a matter 
of great interest to observe how far a modern Cathedral for 
a great population like Liverpool departed from the old- 
established lines of medizvalism. 
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THE REVIVAL OF GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 


Bv HALSEY R. RICARDO. 
(Continued from page 374-) 


F the architect leaders of the Gothic revival, the men who 
seem to me to have had the foremost place in bringing 
about the revival and whose work was vitalised by their passion 
and sincerity, are Pugin, Street, Burges, and Butterfield. 
Before Pugin’s time, broadly speaking, such Gothic architecture 
as was being produced was Gothic in seeming only. ‘That the 
author of the Waverley Novels should inhabit a Gothic 
structure at Abbotsford was but proper, nay, it was almost 
incumbent upon him, as well as consonant to his taste, and 
Mr. Blore, his architect, was ready to fall in with so amiable 
a whim; so various territorial magnates considered that it 
was due to their ancestry that they should be living in Middle 
Ages castles, and therefore transformed their Georgian dwell- 
ings into battlemented and machicolated imitations of the 
defences of the barons when war raged throughout the land ; 
but with Pugin a far deeper note was struck, The Gothic 
revival with him was a matter of conviction, strong as life, 
deep as death. For him the Middle Ages contained the true 
gospel, the Roman Catholic religion the true faith. He set 
himself to reproduce the conditions of past time, old methods 
of life, old methods of construction. He saw well enough 
that to effect this properly he must reproduce the medieval 
workman, and so far as he was able he established workshops 
and schools in which to train his men. We see now that this 
recalling of the past to serve as the present was a fond dream. 
It was not so evident then, At the back of the artists of the 
Gothic revival was the great bulk of public opinion, sympa- 
thising with them and strengthening their hands. Moreover, 
in his churches and convents he was providing for the sur- 
vivors of the Middle Ages, for men who lived and worshipped 
much as their ancestors did. So far as the conditions of the 
case could help him they did, but his red hot enthusiasm 
prevented his seeing how special they were. His restless 
activity forced him into polemical writing, enthusiasm winged 
his pen, zeal barbed it. He set himself to convince his 
hearers that the Gothic style, besides being national, was the 
only rational style, and in consequence economical. and his 
patrons compelled him to make his words good. His great 
knowledge of old work forced him to see the glaring discrep- 
ancies between that work and his, but he had his excuses: 
the money this time would not permit sturdy walls and a stout 


roof, but the next time that should be amended. He under. 
took far more work than mortal man could manage, but le 
meant to have breathing time by and by, and the work mea. 
while was of immense use in educating his workmen. Hi; 
enthusiasm was contagious, and the schools he founded en- 
dured for a generation after his decease. His knowledge was 
prodigious and his memory tenacious, he had a great facility 
in draughtsmanship, and his learning and his pen carried hin 
into positions that could not honestly be realised. To 5 
now, with our extended sources of information, his Jeaming 
does not appear so colossal, whilst the substitutes and imita- 
tions of the real effects that he was trying to reproduce abate 
in us something of our esteem for his sincerity. But through 
his work breathes a spirit of lofty piety that kindles an 
purifies what he did. The work of an ardent, beautiful squ, 
it stands, a possession to us, the record of the ferment and 
the passion of the mid-century and made valuable by the 
quantity of noble feeling it contains. 

With Street the case is somewhat different. He too was 
passionately in earnest, and his enthusiasm carried him ها‎ 
petuously into numerous undertakings. But on him wa 
thrust—to a much greater extent—the weight of modem cor 
ditions. The churches he built were for Reformed congre- 
gations, and though he and his school of thought tried to 
some considerable degree to ignore these reforms, yet there 
was much that had to be accepted. In his mind, he recog: 
nised this and desired to accept it loyally, but the spell of the 
past was upon his heart, and his terrible facility with the pe 
carried him beyond the limits that he had appointed to hin- 
self. The gift of scholarship, the stores of his memory, 
staved his hand where the conditions of the case required 
him to be creative ; the attempt to recall features that once had 
life and bid them five again, because they were endeared to 
us, showed itself, for instance, in the Great Hall of the New 
Law Courts. When that design was clubbed and bludgeoned 
down by the Government of that day into less than half the 
area that it properly and originally demanded, it was clear 
that the attempt to preserve the hall was a fond one, and that 
in good sense the hall should go. But a fine hall is an idea 
that speaks to everyone, still more to the connoisseur, and 
most of all to the architect. The hall was built, to the cruel 
detriment of the comfort of the Courts, the great vaults hang 
over it, gloomv and deserted; it was his heart's darling whilst 
he lived, and now that he is dead it serves mainly to guard 
and enshrine his monument. | | 

With William Burges we have another temperament, and 
in the main cast of it, far more medieval. Not lacking 1 
earnestness, and with a scholarship fully as ripe as that 
possessed by either Street or Pugin, his learning sat more 
easily on him, and there is a kind of sunny laugh in the 
buildings that grew up under his hand. He carries us back 
to the days of the Decameron and puts one among 
Boccacio's audience, and one is startled to find how vivid and 
real the dream is. He picks up the tools of the medizval 
craftsman, with an echo of the laughter of hundreds of years 
ago, and works his stone with so convincing an air and wit 
so much humour, that it surely must be quickened Into hfe. 
Burges had the power of transfusing himself amongst hi 
craftsmen. His sculptors and painters kindled at his ideas 
and played up to him. All through his work you see not cals 
the evidence of his feeling and his imagination, but also the 
pleasure of the artist workman, There is great animation 
and romance in what he does, and we hurry along almost '" 
breathless amusement as we follow him in his work. He tells 
us stories of doughty deeds and perils ’scaped, of damsels 
under enchantment, of wizards overthrown ; we have Ivanhoe 
and the Talisman over again in terms of stone and painting. 
The days of knight errantry are to come back again—9^: * 
they only could! Nevertheless Burges's influence was * 
curiously influential one : with all his devotion to and scholarly 
application of that particular period of mediaval work that 
struck his fancy, he was able also to incorporate the poetry 
of his time that he felt, and to show that architecture saturat 
with his romantic personality had a nearer kinship with the 
models he was copying than any other individualist ۳ 
because of the glow of human feeling still warm in It. The 
last name that I shall treat of to-night in connection with 
Gothic revival is Mr. Butterfield's, and it is his special an 
lasting merit that he was more than a revivalist architect? 
was an architect in the wider and fuller sense of the wont 
He saw clearly and accepted loyally the conditions of the 
times in which he lived, and his structures embrace them 
frankly and cordially. He had studied the medizval bull 
ings with a closer and deeper analysis than Pugin, and ۲ 
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a deeper reverence than Street, and he set himself to build for 
the necessities and ritual of the present day, using the Gothic 
vocabulary as his mode of expression. He was called by his 
contemporaries, and himself accepted the designation of, 
Gothic architect, but his masterful individuality was poles 
asunder from the Gothic temper. Except so far as they 
appreciated and respected his knowledge of his materials, 
there was no co-operation from his workmen—everything was 
settled before the work was done, down to the last detail, and 
no growth was permissible beyond what had already been 
foreseen. But he knew his materials well, what they had 
done and what they could do, and throughout his work they 


have a contented air widely different from the usual tired look 


that most walling has. How should it be otherwise under the 
present conditions of work? ۱ 

What does the mason of to-day know of the history of the 
stone as it lies on his bunker? What does he know of its 
behaviour after it has left his hands? The stone has come 
from miles away from a quarry he has never seen, and it is 
going to be set in a job miles away which he never will see. 
Beyond the pride of doing his work truly according to the 
details given him, he can take no pleasure in his work ; he 
has no scope for his own pleasures, his prejudices, his know- 
ledge; and his work looks weary and mechanical, reflecting 
his own mood. It is a searching testimony of Mr. Butter- 
field's true feeling for his materials and sympathetic prescrip- 
tions for their handling that his buildings have a happy smile 
about them as if they enjoyed being there. 
gained, not by affected construction, not by any attempts at 
the sentimental and the picturesque—his buildings are not 
meant to appear as survivals, somehow hitherto overlooked, 
of the Middle Ages, they are planned for modern purposes, 
built of modern materials in modern methods, and everything 
is sound and durable about them. And in and through them 
all burns his deep sincerity. A man of strong convictions and 
perfectly fearless in consequence, he heaped up his masses in 
simple logical answer to the requirements set him, and they 
become in his hands solemn, romantic, pious. "There is 
nothing wayward, exuberant, or exotic about his work: it is 
the outcome of a quiet deep mind, not easily troubled, not 
easily influenced. To the great questions of his time he had 
made his answers or else stood aloof ; in his own craft he had 
trained himself so thoroughly as to be beyond the reach of 
doubt or misgiving—simple-minded and in the true sense 
humble, he knew what it was to be a master in his art, and 
unvexed by the perplexities that assail the most of us, and 
strong in the fervent religious feeling that surrounded him 
and added to his own, he spent on his buildings the gift of 
an earnest soul fulfilling its appointed duty. That intense 
conviction, that sympathetic support of the many feeling and 
working with us, is ours of to-day no more. That the Gothic 
revival would prevail and sweep all before it, as soon 
as its merits had made themselves known, was never doubted 
by Pugin and the men of his day. They looked forward to 
all England accepting the Gothic style as the recovered ver- 
nacular, and that whereas at the outset of the revival, the 
tradition had to be made anew they hoped that in course of 
speedy time their individualism would be merged and 
absorbed in the general growth of the style. It was a fond 
hope. By their enthusiasm, by their learning. by their sin- 
cerity, they produced buildings of taste, as we are doing still, 
but it is the art of taste, not the art of architecture. We must 
look elsewhere if we want to see living architecture, living 
and growing. We must consider what are the themes that 
touch the national conscience, the successes and powers that 
we pride ourselves in. We must recall the determination that 
England came to in mid-century that if there must be poverty 
amongst us, at least it shall not go ignorant and diseased, that 
the afflicted shall be soothed, the industrious encouraged, the 
feeble protected. We turn to our schools, our asylums, our 
hospitals, and our libraries, and we find a living architecture 
there. We pride ourselves on the great forces that we have 
harnessed to do our daily work, our railways, our shipping, 
and our fleet, and we find in the harbours, docks. and the 
great railway arches that stride across our roads and water- 
ways an architecture that is growing because it is real and 
living. And paradoxical as it may sound, it is architecture 
so long as it is frankly constructive and to the purpose, and 
does not affect the trappings of a past style or allow itself to 
be diverted from its proper ends to conform, or modify itself 
in a self-conscious effort, to some supposed standard of 
beauty. As soon as the engineer attempts to invest his build- 
ing with architectural detail, he introduces an element that is 
exotic and artificial. Some day, let us hope, his work will 
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gather strength and sprout naturally into ornament and beauty 
—the beauty that is born from the wise use and distribution 
of the materials and quickened by the workman's feeling that 
his work has been well done and his pleasure in the doing. 
For the present we must content ourselves with the bare bones 
of our art, viewing our requirements frankly and squarely in 
the face, tabulating and systematising our knowledge in con- 
struction and extending our powers in that line with the utmost 
experiment and research; and so using our knowledge that 
the work that has to be done may be done simply and straight- 
forwardly, and that the craftsmen employed may help to 
further our work by recognising the drift and sensibility of 
our purpose. and consequently by their appreciation, 
advancing our ideas a step. Where the men are interested 
then their work becomes interesting, and that is the quality 
we want our buildings to have. Instead of being dumb masses 
of dead scholarship, the shrines of habits and thoughts of a 
world long since passed away, our buildings will speak to us 
of our aims and our shortcomings, and whilst we resolve to 
ennoble the former, we may trust with our fuller knowledge to 
lessen the latter. Life to-day is greatly different from the life 
of the 18th century, and the architecture of our day, do what 
we will and protest how we may, shows itself in exact response 
to our mode of life. Like puppies we find ourselves in posses- 
sion of huge paws, and we have not as yet grown up to them. 
Our proportions are as yet immature, and we are incessantly 
being measured by the standard of the full-grown races that 
have preceded us. Unlike puppies and too experienced and 
saddened to be childlike, we allow ourselves to be over-much 
troubled at the awkwardness of our figure and the clumsiness 
of our gait. Painfully self-conscious, each sprawl disconcerts 
us, and we aim at standards of deportment that are beyond 
our years and alien to our dispositions. One feature of the 
present time is our feeling for corporate action and corporate 
life. Our knowledge which has taught us to annihilate space 
and time has not made us happy, but it has brought us sym- 
pathy with those around us and given us charity. Our world 
is infinite no more, but the definition we have gained has not 
brought us either conviction or comfort. Doubt and per- 
plexity runs through what we do and what we think, and 
reveals itself in our art, which is the reflex of men's minds. 
With the world to choose from, never before was self-con- 
sciousness so eclectic and its choice so crippled. The canons 
of taste are now clamouring for simplicity, showing how tired 
we have got of the trappings and upholstery of past styles, 
and how insufficient they are to hold our interest after their 
novelty has worn off, and in this simplicity lies our hope that 
we may touch the heart of things, take our problems frankly 
and loyally, and try to work them out in common sense, using 
our knowledge of construction to further our powers of design, 
not to cramp them by enabling us to raise buildings of im- 
possible appearance, and our knowledge of what has been 
done in past time to be our guiding spirit in respect to the 
aims, the methods and the piety of the master builders—our 


forefathers. 
مس مومس‎ 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE new Victoria Public Baths, Elland, which have cost 
46,000, were opened on Saturday. 


Ture new crematorium at Golder’s Green, Finchley, was 


opened on Saturday by Sir Hy. Thompson, Bart. 


THE foundation stone of a new parish church at Hucknall 
Huthwaite, Notts., was laid on Saturday by the Duchess of 
Portland. The edifice is estimated to cost 44,078. 

PLANS have been passed for an electricity generating station 
at Almada Hill, Hamilton, in two stories, 100 ft. by 9o ft., 
for engineers’ offices and engineers’ dwellings. The cost 
is £,4,000. | 


IT is proposed to restore Dunstaffnage Castle, which is the 
oldest of the Royal Scottish Castles. The object is to put 
it into a state similar to the English Castle of Carisbrooke, 
and to make it the repository of objects of historical interest. 


On Thursday week Mr. Geo. Frampton, R.A., laid his 
sketch models of the proposed statue of the late Queen 
and of the laying out of Victoria Square, Leeds, before the 
Committee. The model was generally approved, but further 
drawings of the square are to be presented by Mr. Framp- 
ton in January. 
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THE Sewerage Committee of the Glasgow Corporation have 
agreed to recommend the Council to borrow £1,000,0c0 
for the completion of the sewerage purification works, in- 
stead of £600,000 as recommended by the Sub-Committee. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, Wath-upon-Deame, which has been 
erected at a cost of £2,160, was consecrated on Monday 
by the Archbishop of York. The edifice has seating accom- 
modation for 250, and is built of red brick, with stone and 
terra-cotta dressings. 


AT a further meeting of the Dean and Chapter of Ripon 
Cathedral on Wednesday, in conference with Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, R.A.. as to the proposed reredos, it was decided that 
Mr. Bodley should make a ground plan of his proposed 
scheme, to be submitted to the Chapter, the Bishop, and the 
Reredos Committee. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the Solihull District Council, the 
.surveyor's plans and estimate of cost of the proposed new 
public offices and depót were approved and adopted, and 
it was decided that application be made to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow £8,500 for 
erection of same. 


THE attractions of Oban as a fashionable resort have 
necessitated increased accommodation for the numerous 
visitors, and the Columba Hotel has been re-modelled and 
largely extended, under the superintendence of Mr. Kenneth 
Macrae, architect, Oban. The partition walls were erected 
by the Fireproof Plate Wall Company, Limited, of Man- 
chester. 


Turk new R.C. Church of St. Cuthbert, in Palatine Road, 
Withington, was opened on Saturday. The edifice, which 
is estimated to cost 415.000, is in the Byzantine style. .In 
this respect it is a reproduction in miniature of the rew 
R.C. Cathedral at Westminster. The length of the build- 
ing is 100 ft., the width across the transepts 68 ft., with 
a height throughout of 60 ft. The church provides seating 
accommodation for 450 worshippers. | 


Ar the L.G.B. inquiry at Colne on Wednesday into the appli- 
cation of the Corporation to borrow £9,569 for baths and 
wash-houses, the Town Clerk stated that the population -of 
the borough was 26,000, and they had no provision for public 
baths. They proposed to provide baths for both sexes, in- 
cluding Turkish and slipper baths. The site was in Swan 
Croft, the buildings would be erected of stone, with brick 
walls internally. There was practically no opposition to the 
application. 


Tue Mile End Guardians have decided to spend £11.450 


as follows: alterations and improvements at the old school. 


building for making it suitable as part of the workhouse 
accommodation for reception of the aged and infirm at a 
cost of £7.000; provision of bathrooms and w.c.'s at scat- 
tered homes, £1,200; alterations and additions at porters 
lodge and relief offices. 47.000; tar-paving laundry-yard, 
etc., at workhouse, £600; new lift and alterations to pre- 
sent service, £600; provision of lying-in ward accommoda- 
tion, £500; disinfector and chamber, £450; and boundary 
wall north of People's Palace, £400. 


AT a special service, recently held in the retro-choir 
of Lincoln Cathedral. the Bishop of Lincoln dedi- 
cated a stained-glass window which has been placed in 
the Angel Choir as a memorial of St. Hugh. When, two 
vears since. the 7ooth anniversary of St. Hugh's death was 
commemorated. it was decided that the contributions taken 
at the commemoration services should form the nucleus of 
4 memorial fund, and the window now completed by Mr. 
Henry Holiday, and the estimate for which was 4550, is 
the outcome of the movement then begun. The window, 
which stands above Bishop Fleming's Chapel. on the north 
side of the Angel Choir, depicts some of the principal events 
in the life of St. Hugh. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT now possesses a theatre and opera-house 
worthy of the town. Last spring Messrs. Bennett purchased 
St. George's Hall. and thereupon proceeded to have it con- 
verted into an up-to-date theatre. The architects appointed 
were Messrs. Essex, Nicol & Goodman, of Birmingham. and 


although their designs necessitated an almost entire demo- 


lition of the old structure, the work was pushed forward wi 
such despatch by Messrs. Lowe & Sons (local builders) ከ 
it was sufficiently advanced to enable the proprietor y 
open the building last week (a period of less than eich 
months) It is one of the finest theatres in the Midland: 
and is capable of seating 2,000 playgoers. The decorations 
have been carried out by Messrs. F. de Jong & Co. oi 
Camden Town, N.W., the furnishing and upholstering li 
Messrs. A. R. Dean $ Co., Birmingham, and the electr; 
lighting, ዩ!ር., by Mr. J. Richards, of Burton. 
لل موچ‎ 


TRADE NOTES. 


THe Wellington Hospital, New Zealand, is being wanred 
and ventilated by means of Shorlands' double-fronted pater: 
Manchester stoves, grates, exhaust roof ventilators. as’ 
inlet tubes, the same being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shu. 
land 8: Brother, of Manchester. They are also carrying w: 
the warming and ventilating at the new Workhouse In. 
firmary, Worksop. 


AN illustrated price-list has reached us from Messrs. ]. H. 
Heathman € Co., of Rectory Road, Parsons Green, ۰ 
who also have depóts at 351, Fulham Road, S.W., 37, Ende! 
Street, W.C., and 7, Pentonville Road, N. This 41 
little pamphlet (28 pp.) contains full particulars of ther 
innumerable kinds of ladders (telescopic and otherwise). fire 
appliances, window platforms, trucks, trollies, etc., and the 
manufacturers will be pleased to forward a copy to an 
applicant. 
مم ——9-. هلب‎ — 


JOTTINGS. 


MEssRs. BARRETT & DRIVER, architects and surveyurs, lite 
of Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, have now removed to :) 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 


The exhibition of the Guild of Handicraft at the Woodbury 
Gallery, 37. New Bond Street, has been extended to 10th 
December. Many new exhibits have been added. 


STEPS are being taken to restore the spire of Moulton Parish 
Church, which has been found in a dangerous condi. 
Mr. Bassett Smith has been appointed architect for the work. 


CONTRARY to expectations, the average price of finished 7 
delivered by North of England firms in September ax 
October shows an increase, the advance being 15. 8d. per 
ton on July and August. | 


A wHITE alabaster reredos, designed by Mr. G. F. . Bodley. 
R.A., has been presented to St. Oswald's Chapel, in the souh 
transept of Peterborough Cathedral, by Miss Argles ۲ 
memory of her father. In the centre niche is the figure o 
Qur Lord. and on either side figures of St. Oswald and 5 
Adrian. It was in this chapel that the once renowned relic, 
“the arm of St. Oswald,” is supposed to have been kept. 


Mg. R. H. BicxneLL, M.I.C.E., Local Government In 
spector, has held an inquiry at Lichfield into the applica- 
tion of the City Council for sanction to a loan of 4799 
in connection with the sewerage scheme.. The application 
was the result of a memorial presented to the Local Govern 
ment Board about a year ago by the Bishop, Dean. residents 
of the Close, and other prominent citizens, alleging seri 
defects in the sewerage system and various other matr 
The Corporation thereupon instructed Mr. J. R. Ello" 
A.M.I.C.E.. of Nottingham, to thoroughly investigate an 
report generally upon the matter.. with the result that the 
complaints were found to be justifiable, and various wer 
were recommended to put the city 0 2 ۰ good 47 
state. The chief works necessary are a new low-lever mter 
cepting sewer to effectually drain the low-lying districts. ii 
taking-up and re-laying of the sewers that have backfai's 
or insufficient falls, and the provision of manholes. lam- 
shafts, and ventilators; in some cases the existing manhole: 
being about a mile apart. The inspector went thorough! 
into the details of the various proposals, and at the ۳ 
clusion of the inquiry said that he thought the Corpora? 
had met the memorialists very thoroughly, and he wishe 
particularly to compliment Mr. Elliott upon the excellent 
of his report, and the careful and fearless manner in which 
he had brought all the matters he considered 8# 
before the Council. 
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BRIDGE BUILDING. 


۳ art were not in everyone's mouth, and if there were 


no general current belief that we are becoming an 


artistic nation, the building of another engineering eyesore 
across the Thames might be endured with more resigna- 
tion. But it is an aggravation of the misfortune to find 
on all hands so many incentives to the study of art when 
one of the finest opportunities for its display is thrown away 
by the great governing body of the County of London. The 
magnificent possibilities of the river Thames receive a death- 
blow when it is proposed to bridge it across with such a 
design as the proposed Vauxhall Bridge, and if the project 
is carried out, the stigma on Early Edwardian Art will lie 
as heavily as does that on Early Victorian Art, which we 
have come to regard as the veriest low-water-mark of modern 
effort. The spirited protest of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., will 


at least go to the credit of that small section of the public 
who both know and care for the reproach which such an 


erection will cast upon our pretended culture. We hope 


with him that for the credit of our national taste some 
mode may yet be found for averting so great a disaster. 
He writes :— | 

“To those who, like my friend Sir William Richmond 


and myself, are concerned personally with the national edu- 


cation in art, it is one of the saddest things to see instances 
like the present of the utter apparent indifference of those 
in authority to the matter of art when any practical. need 
for it arises. Our theory is admirable. The whole land is 
studded with art schools, we have an army of art-masters, 
prizes, scholarships, exhibitions, to encourage and reward 
students; we write about art, and preach about art intermin- 
ably, and then when it comes to the point of practice we 
set to work to build such a Vauxhall Bridge as that we 
are now threatened with. If this is to be the outcome of 
all our elaborate machinery, surely it would be better to give 
up the pretence of art entirely. If this Vauxhall Bridge is 
really built we had better submit to the disgrace of having 
to. confess ourselves an inartistic people at once, and we 
may as well break up our art schools and save the taxpayers' 
pocket the many thousand pounds we spend so unprofitably." 

We cannot believe that members of the County Council 
realise their responsibility in this matter. They possibly 
think that as judges differ so much as to what is or is not 
excellent, it does not really matter much to a shade one 
way or the other. They cannot realise that a finely-designed 
bridge is one of the most eloquent of all things in the 
cause of art, and speaks emphatically for the culture and 
adornment of a great city. It may be a practical combina- 
tion of art and utility of a most enduring and beneficent 
kind, and few, if any, buildings can compare with it in 
its general effect on a great city. Buildings are more or 
less hemmed-in and surrounded by other structures; but a 
bridge over a great river is an item in landscape which has 
an effect much more emphatic and far-reaching. Already 
we see Westminster Bridge held up as something that may 
be good enough to emulate. And there are actually 
numbers who admire the Tower Bridge. It is of the utmost 
importance that we get back to a standard of attainment in 


-bridge-building which will give us an impetus in something 


better than these unfortunate structures. It makes all the 
difference in the world whether we now get a bridge worthy 
of comparison with Waterloo and London Bridges, rather 
than the poor results which always seem to go with metal 
bridges in this country. A 
To judge from the results, it would almost seem that 
there was something inherently impossible in making a 
bridge of metal-work artistic in form and detail. Of course, 
this is not so, and if, when engineers have laid down the 
conditions of strength and equilibrium, they would consult 
capable architects as to the final form of the work, we 
have no doubt the collaboration would satisfy even the 
critical and discriminating. The great and fatal mistake 
which most engineers appear to make is that art in building 
or engineering is some kind of trimming which is more or 
less easily applied. They do not realise that the art which 
js wanted is a something which may be engrafted into the 
very bones and sinews of their work, and which should 


aim to attune the lines and forms of their constructions 
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into a harmonious whole, and that the only decoration 
wanted is such as will emphasise this. Engineers are always 
designing in metal; architects nearly always in stone, brick, 
marble, and everything but metal-work. It is time they 
turned their attention more particularly to this material. 
We have often thought there should be growing up a 
class of artists with a trained faculty for the artistic design 
of metal-work on a large scale. We do not think it very 
likely that those minds specially capable of evolving scientific 
construction in metal-work would ever possess the double 
faculty of artistic perception enough to clothe their practical 
productions with the graces of art. But the best judges 
are all agreed that a scientific engineering construction is 
better left to take its chance without the attempts at artistic 
endowment which the merely practical man could bestow. 
upon it. Engineers can earn respect for their designs so 
long as they let them be simply the plain evolution of 
practical necessities: if they would have them clothed with 
grace and refinement, they should seek the help of those 
to whom these things come easily and naturally, and who 
by nature are endowed with a capacity for creating them. 


SO 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tu a great deal of interesting woodwork has been 
illustrated in recent years there was a suitable opening for 
a book devoted to English woodwork, and this has been y ell 
taken advantage of by Mr. Henry Tanner, jun., A.R.I.B.A., in 
his * English Interior Woodwork of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 
centuries” (published by Mr. Batsford at 36s.) The book 
contains fifty well produced plates from ink and pencil draw- 
ings, which are excellently done, and the series gives a fairly 
consecutive view of some of the best English woodwork. It 
only touches the fringe of even the best work, and there is no 
doubt that a large and representative volume might have been 
made by collecting from the various sources available. As 
we turn over the pages of this book we are wofully reminded 
of the terrible imitations of the fine old examples by furniture 
manufacturers, which have almost been enough to create a 
distaste for the original. "There is a middle path of suggestive 
design open to the student between these old examples and 
" L'Art Nouveau” in a good deal of the work of contemporary 
artists to-day, and he will do well to keep his eye on this, for a 
mere following of such work as is shown in Mr. Tanner's book 
will not serve now for the up-to-date architect. We have seen 
by the efforts of several able designers that a good deal more 
interest is to be got out of woodwork than the range of Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean, and later Renaissance have to show, and 
X is to be hoped that the rendering of stone design into wood- 
work, so noticeable in the later Renaissance work, will not be 
followed largely by those architects who have fled to that 
period for a temporary refuge! It is, to our mind, a yitiful 
confession of weakness to be copying such woodwork as that 
on p. 40 from St. Lawrence Jewry, Hampton Court Palace, p. 
44, or Trinity College, Cambridge, p. 42, fine as those ex- 
amples are. In comparison with such one can find more sug- 
gestive and wideawake wood in even some modern 
restaurants! 


IN * Modern Education," by Messrs. John Gibson, M.A., and 
H. G. Chuckerbutty, B.A., just issued by Messrs. Cornish, we 
have ‘a remarkable clear and concise résumé of the present 
condition of affairs in this country, which points to the urgent 
need of reforms. At present, as these writers point out, 
England not only lags behind other nations in primary educa- 
tion, but even more so in commercial and technical education. 
They also point out the lack of professorships of architecture 
at Oxford and Cambridge, where they should certainly exist. 
We would advise any of our readers interested in education, 
and who is not?—to get the timely little brochure above 
alluded to, which puts the whole subject of present-day educa- 
tion in a remarkably lucid and understandable form. 


A vERY comprehensive collection of illustrations of Stable 
Designs forms a monograph just issued by the “ Architec- 
tural Review ” (Bates & Guild Company, Boston, U.S.A.), 
at two dollars. The plans represent, we suppose, the best 
examples of stable design in America, and are well worthy 
of study. The exterior treatment, as a whole, is poor in 
the extreme, and we question if our better architects here 
would be interested in more than a dozen designs out of 
the whole lot. In this kind of work the American architect 
at his best is admirable, but the state of stable design, as 
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a whole, must be at A very low ebb with our brethren across 
the seas if this is really representative. 


À DELIGHTFUL little brochure for the architect is the Euro- 
pean and Japanese Gardens, just issued by Messrs. Hy. T. 
Coates & Co., Philadelphia, consisting of papers read before 
the American Institute of Architects, and edited for the 
Institute by Mr. Glenn Brown, the secretary. The Italian 
gardens are by Professor A. D. F. Hamlin, the English 
gardens by R. Clipston Sturgis, the French gardens by John 
Galen Howard, and the Japanese gardens by K. Honda. 
It is a great pleasure to turn over the pages of this charming 
little book. Its 162 pages are crowded with illustrations of 
well-selected examples. Of course, the English gardens 
cannot be done even the barest justice to in such a small 
compass, though it is easy to deal with the very finest Italian 
or French gardens. Surely, no country in the world has 
such a number of beautiful private gardens as England. 


THE place to be filled by “The World's Work ” should be 
easy enough to find. The first number before us is promis- 
ing, and we shall look with much interest for its successors ; 
but we would entreat the Editor to alter his portraits of 
celebrities. They are nothing short of terrible! We had 
no idea that photographs of decent-looking folk could be so 
appalling within printed pages to this scale. In the article 
on A Yankee Boss in England, we read as follows: “ Is not 
a goodly proportion of the blame (to British workmen) due 
in other quarters? What of the British architect. or con- 
tractor? 15 he not first of all a little above his work, a 
little ashamed of it, and anxious to conceal his connection 
with labour? Does he not leave too much in the hands of 
the foreman? Is there not a crying need in British con- 
struction generally for a strenuous middleman, a manager, 
between the architect and the labourer, to see that the one 
properly and promptly carries out the plans of the other?" 
Then the writer has not heard of the clerk of works? 
If he imagines that an architect who is anything of an artist 
is likely to spend his days seeing that building is decently 
carried out as to materials and workmanship. he is much 
mistaken. Even if five per cent. made it possible, the proper 
person for this work is a surveyor. 


THE wide sympathies of its Editor are well expressed in 
the December number of the “Magazine of Art." For 
painters we have an admirable illustrative notice of Frank 
Bramley, A.R.A., and a specially good notice of that gifted 
animal painter, the late T. J. Nettleship; for architects. a 
continuation of Mr. Collcutt’s Lloyd's Registry illustrated 
articles; for decorative artists. notices of Walter Crane and 
T. R. Spence (both rather disappointingly meagre, however) ; 
for furniture designers, some account of recent German furni- 
ture; and for everybody else, an illustrated notice of Con- 


tinental postcards, etc. 


ScoTCHMEN are up in arms against the proposal to change 
Edinburgh Castle from a barracks into a military stores 
depót. A correspondent points out that if the buildings 
on the Castle Rock are no longer required for barracks, 
an opportunity presents itself to have the hideous, factory- 
like tenement on the west side either demolished or archi- 


'tecturally improved. 


Tue following recommendation will be made to the next 
meeting of the York City Council by the Asylum Visiting 
Committee, who have adopted this recommendation 
from the engineer, and ask the Council to sanction 
it:— The contract to be for a lump sum. to include the 
whole of the work embraced by the signed contract, draw- 
ings and documents taken together as an entire and com- 
plete contract, notwithstanding that work may be omitted or 
that work may be altered or added to, or work substituted 
in place thereof. In this case the bill of quantities shall 
not form the basis of the contract, but shall serve solely 
as a schedule of prices for all additions or deductions. On 
the acceptance of a tender the contractor would have. say, 
a fortnight to examine the plans, specification. and quanti- 
ties before signing his contract. He would then have to 
complete the building in accordance with the plans and 
specification, and there would be no measuring up on com- 


pletion. 


WE believe Mr. J. W. Simpson has been advising as to the 
future development of the Brighton Aquarium. A scheme 


is now current, to cost 440,000, which would subordinate 
the Aquarium proper to a glazed arcade, with shops, ban]. 
stands, and winter garden accessories. 


ThE following awards have been made to students attending 
the Bradford Municipal Technical College by the National 
Association of Master-Painters:—The Intemational Tra. 
ling Scholarship, value £50, G. M. Atkins. Class 1, three 
marble panels, second prize, W. Feather; grained oak pane’, 
forty minutes’ time test, first prize, F. Shaw. Class 2, ther; 
third prize, C. L. Craven; painted panels, second prize, C. L 
Craven. Class 3, painted panels, second prize, D. Han; 
third prize, N. Musgrave ; writing, third prize, N. Musgrave. 
The exhibition of “Old Masters," which Mr. Hugh Lire 
has been preparing under the auspices of the Ras 
Hibernian Academy. Dublin, will be opened by the Lur! 
Lieutenant and the Countess of Dudley on the 13th ins. 
The first of its kind, it ought to be extremely successiu.. 
for such collections as those of the Duke of Leinster, Lord 
De Ros. and Sir Algernon Coote have been freely places 
at the disposal of the director, and many fine and hither, 
unknown pictures have thus been secured. There will le 
at least nine Sir Joshuas, seven Romneys, three Gans 
boroughs, four Lawrences, and some remarkable works «i 
Lancnet and Greuze, besides many good works of Irs 
artists. 


THE object of the sth exhibition of International Art in 
Venice, to be opened on 22nd April, is to collect “the 
choicest contemporary artistic productions," works of “ever 
school and of every technic” being eligible; but care wi 
be taken to exclude “every form of vulgarity.” Some 
among the best ltalian and foreign artists will be person 
ally invited to co-operate; the works of other artists not s0 
invited will be subject to the verdict of the jury. "Ou ol 
a natural feeling of reserve, no invitation will be issted ۵ 
Venetian artists or to those of the Venetian provinces or ٥ 
Italians residing in Venice." The sale of pictures will ٠ 
officially recognised, a commission of ro per cent. being 
charged for the facilities given. The municipality has 
allotted a sum equal to £4,000 for the purchase of some 
of the pictures, which will be placed in the International 
Gallery of Modern Art at Venice. Several large ዞነ 
medals are offered for “works of really superior merit, bu: 
only new works—not such as have been previously shown 
in any Italian or foreign exhibition—are eligible for com 
petition. 


On Saturday the Liverpool Architectural Society held ۵ 
55th session, and at the invitation of Messrs. Briggs an 
Wolstenholme. a large number of the members visited 0 
for the purpose of inspecting the newly-constructed Wigan 
and District Mining and Technical College. After the 1 
spection of the fine pile of buildings. the members ۳ 
entertained by Messrs. Briggs and Wolstenholme, the acie 
tects of the college. 


Mr. G. F. Bopiey, R.A., has reported to the Peterborough 
Cathedral Restoration Committee that he finds one bay ^ 
the south ais!e of the choir is in a very unsatisfactory 5۳ 
There has been a settlement, and cracks have occur 
showing through the depth of some large stones. T he 7 
verse vaulting rib in this bay is quite out of its ۳ 
shape. It has been shaken and is twisted, and the fite: 
“filling in" around has been disturbed. The seltene" 
has affected the adjacent window. eastward, in the a: 
wall: one of its mullions is bent and cracked. and part : 
the stone arch has slipped. At the annual meeting of ۰ 
Restoration Committee yesterday it was decided t"! 1 
work necessary be proceeded with at once. and it will © 
pose entirely of the balance the Committee has 8 ae 
The sum of £1.500 is stil] required for the repair of 1 
north and south transepts, which will complete the jen 
work of preservation commenced in 1883. The cost of th 
restoration of the famous west front has been ۵ 

Ar Wednesday's meeting of the Crewe Town Council. Mr 
C. H. Ped!ey proposed that application be made 0 : 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow #۷ 0 
ditional 43.000 for the erection of municipal buildings 5 
which Mr. H. T. Hare's design has been accepted. 
estimated cost of the buildings was £15,000, and ae 
additional would be required for furnishing and expenses 


Jos 


erection of a huge hotel. 
.this point. 
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Dr. Wilson said that £12,000 was the sum first named for 
the buildings. He thought the Corporation should go into 
the matter very carefully in view of future requirements. 
They ought to make arrangements now for suficient accom- 
modation for the next 100 years. He was disappointed also in 
the site selected.—Alderman M‘Neill said that they did try 
for another site. but the price put upon it bv the L. and 
N.-W. Railway Co. was such as they regarded prohibitory. 
They were providing for the requirements of the town for 
the next 50 years.—After further discussion the motion to 
secure the loan was agreed to. 


Xo London estate of such value as Lord Kensington's, sold 
by auction on Monday, has, it is said, ever been offered to 
the public. The estate spreads over some 87 acres near 
Kensington Gardens, and embraces Earl's Court Junction 
Station. It contains between 1,400 and 1,500 town houses, 
flats, shops, etc., and produces a total annual ground rent 
of £18,269. It was sold for £565,000 to Mr. Dyneley 
Luker, of Basinghall Street. 


Ir is said that the demolition of the Walsingham and Bath 
Houses in Piccadilly is to begin within 9o days for the 
Piccadil is to be widened at 


IN the early part of 1gor the London County Council pur- 
chased the freehold of the ancient building. No. 17, Fleet 
Street, which was originally the Palace of Henry VIII. with 
a view to preserving the historical portions from destruc- 
tion. The premises had for nearly a century been in the 
occupation of a hair-dresser, and Mr. John Carter, who 
for over forty years has been proprietor, retains possession. 
It is proposed to take down and restore the ceiling and 
panelling in the Old Council chamber. When this work 
of restoration has ben completed at South Kensington, under 
the supervision of Sir Pardon Clarke, they will be replaced 
in their original position, and the County Council have 
arranged that the public shall have access to the chamber. 
The familiar front of the house has been found to be 
a false one masking the original. This front will in re- 
building be removed, and the original, consisting of carved 
oak pilasters, will be restored. 


Tur main drainage of the City of Aberdeen is to be carned 


under the bed of the river Dee on its way to discharge in 
the sea at Girdleness. to the south of the city. Hitherto 
the sewage has been discharged into the harbour, but under 
the new scheme, which is to cost £,170.000, it will be thrown 
into the ocean near Girdleness, a little to the south of 
Aberdeen. The sewage will be conveyed underneath the 
bed of the river by an inverted syphon. operated by gravita- 
tion ; but the carrying out of the work has been complicated 
by the proposals of the Harbour Commissioners to convert 
the river bed above the site of this syphon into a dock. At 
present the Commissioners are engaged putting down sec- 
tions of quay wall on each side of the river, through which 
the syphon will be carried, this forming one of the most 
difficult operations in this class of engineering. The syphon 
tunnel, which is of cast-iron, built in sections, will be con- 
structed in the same way as the most recent of the London 
underground railways—viz., by means of a shield and com- 
pressed air. The top of the tunnel will be situated at a 
depth of 41 ft. below high-water-mark, to enable the river 
to be dredged above it for the passage of shipping. The 
Burgh Surveyor's department, under Mr. Dyack, C.E., has 
charge of the laying of the syphon, and the operations to 
be undertaken by the Harbour Commissioners in connec- 
tion with this important scheme are being executed under 
thé superintendence of Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, C.E., their 
engineer. 


“ COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE " says :一 An illuminated tracing 
table has recently been installed in a Boston drafting-room 
for making tracings on thick paper or from drawings having 
weak lines. A large drawer fits under the top of the table, 
a rectangular hole being cut in the latter and a large piece 
of French plate-glass set in. In this drawer is a cluster of 
incandescent lights with a white porcelain reflector. . This 
cluster may be moved to any portion of the drawer, so as 
to come under that part of the drawing which has most 
need of it, the illumination not being uniform all cver the 
drawing. A great variety of uses have been found for this 
equipment, such as comparison of alternative designs, and 
the tracing of additions directly on brown paper drawings 
or blue prints. 


a 
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COMPETITIONS. 


和 人 HE Corporation of St. Ives, Cornwall, invite competitive 

plans and specifications for municipal buildings. to com- 
prise: a Guildhall, council chamber, jurv room, public hall, 
town clerk's, surveyor's, and treasurer's offices, muniment room, 
parochial offices, Mayor's parlour, and fire brigade station 
and offices, the cost of which is not to exceed £6,000. 
Premiums of £70 and £30 will be awarded to the authors 
of the designs placed first and second in order of merit, 
and such designs are to become the absolute property of 
the Corporation. A ground plan of the site and further 
particulars may be had from the town clerk on payment 
of two guineas, which sum (/ess 10s. 6d.) will be returned 
on bona-fide designs being submitted, not later than 31st 
January. Neither of the competitors will necessarily be 
appointed architect of the works, nor will the Corporation 
be bound to adopt any of the plans, etc.. submitted. These 
competition particulars do not sound promising, for there 
is no mention of an assessor, and the designs are to be 
bought outright for the small premiums of £70 and £30. 
The charge for the conditions is curiously arranged. 


Tue Parish Council of Dalziel invite competitive plans for 
their new poorhouse at Motherwell Full particulars may 
be had from Mr. J. Miller, Parish Council Office, Mother- 
well, upon payment of ፊ፤ ıs.. to be returned upon receipt 
of competitive plan. Premiums of £25, £20, and £15 
are offered for selected plans. The Council are also pre- 
pared to receive applications in connection with the appoint- 
ment of measurer. The fee to be paid the measurer 
appointed will not exceed 11% per cent. on the total cost 
of the building. 

Tue Liege Exhibition (1905) Committee, of 14, Quai de 
l'Université. Liege, will receive up till the 31st inst. designs 
for the decorative façades of the exhibition halls to be 
erected, as well as the construction of a sundries’ hall. For 
the former there are four prizes of 4,000, 1,500, 500, and 


256 francs respectively. and for the latter six prizes varying 


from 5,000 to 250 francs. 


THE Barry Municipal Buildings and Free Library compe- 
tition has resulted in the assessor. Mr. T. E. Collcutt. 
F.R.I.B.A., awarding the first premium (£150) to Messrs. 
C. E. Hutchinson and E. Harding Payne, 11, John Street, 


` Bedford Row, W.C. ; second (£ 100). to Mr. W. H. Ashford, 


424, Stratford Road, Park Hill Birmingham; and third 
(45,50), to Mr. G. D. Lewis, Talbot Chambers. Shrewsbury. 


THe Armagh Urban Councils competition for artisans’ 
dwellings im St. Patrick’s Ward has resulted in the City 
Surveyor awarding the first premium (£20) to Mr. M. J. 
Dorney. of 16, St. Anne Street, Dublin, and the second 
(410) to Mr. W. W. Larmour, Banbridge. Fifteen sets of 


designs were submitted. 
سے‎ 9-9. —— ሥመ 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


MEETING of the above association was held on the 26th 
ult, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the president, being in 
the chair. After some formal business the president read a 
paper on " The Heating of Buildings by Steam Vapour.” He 
discussed the warming more particularly of domestic buildings, 
pointing out the following disadvantages in the usual system 
adopted with the low-pressure hot water system, which, while 
excellent in many ways, was unsightly :—1, The large size of 
pipes and radiators which it required; 2, its cost; aud 3, its 
hability to be injured by frost. Attention was drawn to [ከ6 
method of heating commonly adopted in Germany. This was 
distinct in many of its important details from the low-pressute 
svstem largely used in America, and recently adopted some- 
what freely in this country. The principal points in the former 
system were the working of the steam boiler at a pressure ui 
only half-pound per square inch, the complete automatic con- 
trol of this pressure, the entire absence of air valves on the 
radiators, the use of only one valve for admission of steam to 
the radiators, and the fact that this valve could be opened to 
any extent desired, giving complete control of the amount of 
heat given off by the radiator. The attention of heating engi- 
neers was specially drawn to the system because of its extreme 
simplicity in working. its security from injury by frost, its easy 
control, and its suitableness for placing in houses in a way so 
as not to be at all an eyesore. Mr. Crawford illustrated by 
sketches the details of the apparatus, and at the close he was 
awarded a cordial vote of thanks. 


١ greater part of their lives worthless, or must the assessor 


of the pen or lead-pencil. 
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COMPETITORS' TROUBLES. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


DEAR Sir.—The Finchley School Board has recently held 
a limited competition for a new higher elementary school. in 
which eleven sets of designs were submitted. The accom- 
modation required was ten class-rooms. assembly kall, 
chemical and physical laboratories. lecture-room. drawing- 
class-room, and the usual staff accommodation. One of the 
most important principles of modern school planning is that 
the assembly hall shall have one side at least upon an 
external wall, with windows arranged in such a manner that 
the rays of the sun may have free access to the whole of 
the room, and that something of the exterior surroundings 
may be visible from the interior of the hall. This result 
is, of course. best obtained by causing one or both of the 
longer walls to be external. This is the system adopted by 
experts in school.planning such as Mr. Robson and Mr. 
Bailey. and there can be no doubt that this form of plan 
has not been arrived at by men whose work consists chiefly 
in designing and superintending the erection of schools, 
without some very cogent reason. 

This principle was adopted by the few men of repute 
who competed at Finchley. the result being in several in- 
stances an apparently inevitable similarity of plan. Amongst 
the half-dozen sets of plans which were worthv of notice 
was one which at first view appeared excellent, for the 
whole of the class-rooms were clustered around the hall in 
a very convenient manner, the upper floor being relegated 
to the science section. But the hall has no side upon’ an 
external wall, and no vertical light, except high up at the 
end; in fact, the plan is of an extinct type. This is the 
one which has gained the first premium. 

The award has been made by an architect whose name 
inspired confidence in the competitors, and whose judgment 
it was thought could be relied upon. Is the conclusion 
arrived at by the men who have planned schools for the 


The talented author of the metal-point drawings apparen y 
does not claim that the medium he has selected perm 
much in the way of “emphasis” ; then why complain ; 
one points out that his work is wanting in emphasis bacau 
of the fault of the medium? Why take exception to ከ. 
remark that they “do not constitute a very graphic record, 
partly because "they are too minute " ? They were "i; 
minute even for the beholder " not because the critic cou 
not see them. but because they would be painfully obs. 
to the average beholder. They are delicious little drawing 
in their way, but was this medium suitable for their particu: 
subjects? Mr. Ælfred Fahevs letter will not betray th 
critic into a similar character of reply, and he cannot hey 
regretting that the beautiful quality of his drawings is n: 
better reflected in the taste of his letter.—Tur Critic. 


—— یر مر a‏ — — — 


PNEUMATIC FIRE LADDERS. 


HE pneumatic fire fighting tower is the latest addition » 
T the equipment of the Pittsburg Fire Department. The 
apparatus, says the New York Tribune, consists of fur 
ladders, each mounted on a tube. The carriage 15 also |! 
vided with a tank containing an acid fire extinguisher, a smal 
hose about 200 ft. long. and a large hose about the same 
length, as well as axes, lanterns, crowbars. and a stand}, 
to which can be attached three sets of hose. But the extet 
sion of the ladders is the novelty in this mechanical creation. 
The four ladders are attached to steel tubes, which telescoje 
into each other. These are mounted on a steel tank, which 
contains the air. The pressure carried is 200 lbs., and is sup: 
plied at the engine-house. The ladders can be raised and 
lowered with 50 Ibs. of air, and are equal to about six lifts 
before the pressure has to be replenished. To do this the 
machine has to be taken back to the engine-house. But it is 
supposed that it will only be necessary to raise the ladders 
once or twice at each fire. The whole is mounted on ste! 
trucks. When the ladders are to be raised the standpipe is 
erected by pneumatic pressure. In front of the air tank is 
a small air tank which contains a piston. The piston rod from 
this air tank is connected with the ladders, and as a valve 5 
opened the ladders begin to rise by the plunger forcing the 
tubes with the ladders upright from the inclined position. 
The lift is supplemented by chains on the ends of the ladders, 
which pull while the ends of the ladders are down. After he 
stand-pipe is upright a fireman climbs up to the top of the 
first elevation, which is stationary after it is erected, ani 
supports the tubes on the inside. By opening a valve the ar 
pressure is admitted under the first tube, and it is raised : 
its full length, 20 ft. A second valve permits the raising v 
the second joint of tubing, and the third the same. there 
being a separate valve for each section. It is the custom to 
fasten a man to the top section before it is hoisted. He can 
take a line of hose, hook it to the ladder, and have it raised 
with him. With other extension ladders hose has to ES 
carried up by hand. This ladder standing in the air wil 
permit a fireman to play water into a window without having 
to have his ladder against the building. so that the M 
shooting from a window will not scorch the fireman. 0 
Germany there are aerial trucks carrying ladders that can ۳ 
raised 150 ft. high. They consist of additional telescopio 
tubes. These tubes are polished, and are greased as ther 
are raised and lowered by automatic means, and act je 
the plunger or piston in an air pump. There is no limit ! 
the strength of the ladders, as they will hold as many men 15 
can be placed on the rungs. 


be considered to have erred in judgment in this instance? 
Yours faithfully, 
ላ NON-COMPETITOR. 


ON METAL-POINT DRAWINGS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE British Architect. 


Dear SrR.—The criticism on my metal-point drawings 
(now on exhibition at the Montague Fordham Gallery). pub- 
lished in your issue of the 21st ult., has been brought to 
my notice. 

May I be permitted to enlighten your zealous representa- 
tive as to the technical possibilities of the medium in which 
I work, for he is apparently altogether unacquainted with 
it, and this being the case, it is hardly fair that he should 
be allowed to dictate to the public without having previously 
informed himself as to the aims and objects cf the artist. 

He states that "they are certainly wanting in emphasis, 
and do not constitute a very graphic record of their sub- 
jects.” Wanting in emphasis ! ! To anyone who has used 
a metal-point this expression must appear ludicrous—and 
for the benefit of the public, who are apt to believe any- 
thing that a critic likes to push down their throats, I beg 
to state that it is impossible with the metal-point to produce 
the same emphasis that is obtainable through the medium 


The great advantage of metal-point is permanency. It is 
purely a form of engraving, but at the same time a process 
which enables the artist to obtain far more delicate results 
than could ever be arrived at through the dry-point or in 
fact anv other medium. i 

But to continue—What does your critic mean to imply by 
such a comment as “do not constitute a very graphic record 
of their subjects " ?—for this seems, indeed, an absurd re- 
mark, following the one which states "they are too minute 
even for the beholder." 

If the eyesight of your critic is deficient, how can he 
possibly tell whether the drawings are what he likes to term 
“graphic”? Can he mean photographic? “ Graphic " 
means picturesquel y described. and I am conceited enough to 
like to differ from your worthy representative, and to think 
they are that, if they are nothing else. 

l di Yours truly, 

JELFRED FAHEY. 


مب سب کوچ ے Y‏ 


THE Council of the Garden City Association gave à e 
tion on F riday at the Grafton Galleries, Grafton 0 
About 500 invitations were sent out, and there was a ፍር 
attendance. During the evening short speeches were سر‎ 
by Mr. Ralph Neville, K.C., Mr. Ebenezer Howard, an 
others. | 


THE umpire appointed to consider the proposed Hos 
of wages of the joiners employed in the Wear A 
from 38s. 6d. to 37s. per week gave his award on Wedne | 
to the effect that the wages are to be reduced by 15. ۳ 
as from 1st January, 1903. 


dies 
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THE R.I.B.A. NOVEMBER EXAMINATIONS. 


PRELIMINARY. 


HE Preliminary Examination. qualifying for Probationer- 
Û ship R.I.B.A., was held in London and the under- 
Lientioned provincial centres on the 4th and 5th November. 
Or the 163 candidates admitted, 54 were exempted from 
sitting, and 109 were examined. with the following results :— 


Centre. Number Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
London xs یہ‎ Ol s A9 des “22 
Birmingham ٠ وه .35 ےت‎ 0 3 
Bristol -7 آ۱ .5 عن‎ 3 2 
Leeds... m is” 102: ° 7 3 
Manchester ... es 13 * Io 3 
Newcastle — ... E ' 458 6 ፤ 

109 15 34 


The passed candidates. with those exempted—129 alto- 


gether—have been registered as probationers. The follow- 
ing are their names and addresses :— 

N. A. Allen, Stroud; A. Andrew, Kilmarnock; T. S. 
Attlee, Putney, S.W.; W. Baird, Southampton Row, W.C.; 
T. W. Barley, Monton, Eccles; L. Barnish, Southport; H. 
D. Barry, Sevenoaks; A. Binning, Blackheath; W. Black- 
shaw, jun., Brinnington, Stockport; Q. M. Bluhm, Lancs. ; 
K. W. Booth, Brockley, S.E.; A. E. L. Bower, Liverpool ; 
F. A. Broad, Bournemouth; F. Brooksby, Wellington; A. 
F. Bryan, Waterless, Lutterworth; A. Bulloch, Streatham, 
S.W.; J. W. Cabre, Liverpool; A. F. Caine. London, N.W. ; 
D. W. Clark, Twickenham; G. L. Clarke, Keighley; N. S. 
Clarke, Beverley; H. Collings, Scarborough; C. R. Cor- 
field, Edgbaston, Birmingham; R. H. Crummack. Hartle- 
pool; C. W. Davis, Edgbaston, Birmingham; S. M. Demp- 
ster. Bayswater, W.; W. F. Dickinson, London, S.W.; C. 
M. Drewitt, Southport; H. V. M. Emerson, Wimbledon, 
S.W.; H. C. Emery. Hornsey. እ. ; C. W. Fairweather, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; S. G. Follett, Edinburgh; G. Foster, Ilford; 
H. H. Fraser. York; A. W. Fulton, Liverpool; E. H. 
Gandy, Wolverhampton; W. S. George, Fulham, S.W.; J. 
J. Goldie, Earl's Court, S.W.; J. Govan, Wishaw; ]. H. 
Grant, Hyde; T. F. W. Grant, Felstead; E. H. Hacking, 
Manchester; C. L. Hampton, Wimbledon Common, S.W.; 
W. H. Hart, Wakefield; E. H. Harvey. Southsea; R. W. 
Hawkes, Stratford-on-Avon ; W. F. Helm. Woolston; J. W. 
Hepburn. 4, Camden St, N.W.; D. Hill, Catford, S.E.; 
O. H. W. Hillerns, Hessle; F. J. W. Hodgson, Bourne- 
mouth; A. E. Holbrow, London, W.; T. Holland, Clay 
Cross; E. H. Honeyburne, Southport; P. C. Hoy, Man- 
chester; H. Hudson, Shipley; G. F. Iotham, Sandwich; $. 
D. Jennings, Birmingham; C. Johnston, Westminster; ]. 
H. Jones, Swansea; R. T. W. Jordan, North Shields; G. A. 
Kay, Ramsey; J. Kellett, Ealing, W.; A. Kirby, Watford; 
J. Knight, Pendleton, Manchester; C. A. Lamb, Hammer- 
smith; A. H. Lamont. Edinburgh; R. A. Lawton, Roch- 
dale; A. J. L. Leman, Clapham, S.W.; F. G. Leonard, 
Chatham; J. N. Lewis, Waterloo; H. C. Lowick, Little 
Brington; F. H. McDonnell, Forest Gate. S.E.; H. S. 
Maclaren, Brighton; W. R. Mann, Leicester; H. Y. Mar- 
gary, Tooting, S.W.; C. B. Metcalfe, Bradford; W. Mil- 
burn, jun., Sunderland ; D. Milne, Streatham, S.W.; J. Mun- 
dell, West Hartlepool; C. H. Murray. Eastbourne; A. H. 
Nathanielsz, Glasgow; H. B. Newbold, Notting Hill, W.; 
L. M. Newell. Ledsham. near Chester; S. G. Newstead, 
Kensington, S.W.; L. S. Nicholls, Handsworth; F. G. 
Oliver, Berwick; H. A. Palmer, Petersfield; T. °C. 
Pomphrey. Wishaw. N.B.; S. Pool, Derby; N. O. Reiersen, 
Bayswater, W.; W. H. E. Roberts, Wandsworth; A. K. 
Robertson, Edinburgh; E. M. Runtz, Lewes; R. A. R. 
Saunders, Exeter; J. W. Shaft, Petersfield; W. G. Shaw, 
Blackburn; C. R. Shield, Bayswater, W.; L. A. D. Shiner, 
Grays; G. E. Sleightholm, Scarborough; F. R. Smith, 
Leeds; H. H. Spence, North Shields; H. Stephen, Leigh 
(Lancs.); B. M. Sullivan, Hastings; J. B. Surman. Edg- 
baston, Birmingham; W. Sutcliffe, Todmorden; T. A. 
Swan, Edinburgh; W. C. Symes, Rosebery Avenue, E.C. ; 
H. A. Symington, Leicester; W. J. W. Todd, Edinburgh ; 
J. W. Tomlinson, Coventry; W. H. C. Tryon, Epsom; G. 
C. Tyler, Send (Surrey); G. Unsworth. London, S.W.; R. 
O. Warder, Erdington, Birmingham; F. Waterman, Nor- 
wood, S.E.; L. T. Weaser, Clapton, N.E.; M. E. Webb, 
London, W.; J. H. L. Wheatley, St. Leonards; P. G. White, 
Bromley (Kent) ; J. H. Williams, Leeds; W. S. Willis, Great 
Grimsby; H. J. Wilson, Peterborough; A. E. Wright, 
Kingston-on-Thames; G. Young, Glasgow; R. C. Young. 


Cotham. Bristol; B. C. Westwick, Mansfield; G. B. Wills, 
Temple, E.C. 
INTERMEDIATE. 

The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for Student- 
ship. was held in London and the undermentioned provincial 
centres on the 4th, sth, 6th, and ;th November. Ninety- 
eight” Probationers were examined, with the following re- 
sults :— 


Centre. Number Examined. Passed. Relegated. 
London us ټین ۰0 یہ‎ OS ww 227 
Bristol ۰ TIE MD 4. x 2 
Glasgow nes ۹+ G S E ویو‎ 1 
Leeds... $us ہی جج جت‎ 2. ۹ 5 
Manchester می۔ مہم‎ 13 › 4 ase 9 

98 54 44 


The successful candidates have been registered as students. 
Their names, given in order of merit as placed by the Board 
of Examiners, are as follows :— 

S. Warwick, Kensington, W.; A. G. Parker, North Villas, 
Camden Square, N.W.; H. A. Willatt, Nottingham; G. 
Hanson, Bradford; J. D. Clarke, Notting Hill, W.; G. V. 
Myer, 157. Sutherland Avenue. W.; C. Forsyth, Glasgow; 
H. V. Shebbeare, Surbiton ; W. D. Quirke, Camden Square, 
N.W.; F. B. Foster, Leamington Spa; G. Dykes, Glasgow ; 
A. Wagstaff, Glasgow; C. J. Goodwin, Croydon; H. E. 
Woodsend, Nottingham; C. E. Lovell, Gravesend; R. A. 
Loveitt, Abergavenny; H. J. Richardson, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea; D. B. Hutton, Glasgow; G. A. Johnson. Croydon; C. 
Paterson, Bowdon; G. F. B. Daniell, 19. Fopstone Road, 
S.W.; W. Haywood, Birmingham; T. T. Cumming, Read- 
ing; H. Langman, Lancs.; ሺ. Donnelly, Holywood, co. 
Down; M. Skinner. Beckenham ; P. M. Stratton. Salisbury ; 
P. G. Crawley, Peterborough; H. S. Sawyer, Winchester ; 
B. B. Hooper. Brixton. S.W.; J. T. Sifton, 230. Goldhawk, 
Road. W.; E. A. Agutter. 26. Great James Street, W.C.; 
G. N. Beaumont. Wakefield; A. F. S. Brvden, Glasgow; A. 
E. Bullock, Chiswick. W.; O. H. Cockrill, Great Yarmouth ز‎ 
I. Cooke, Liscard ; W. H. H. Cooke, Stroud (Glos.); E. H. 
Edleston, Nantwich; H. L. Etherington-Smith, Putney, 
S.W.; F. J. Humphry. Worthing; H. Hunnisett. Rye; P. 


W. Lovell, Highgate, N. ; A. S. Millar, Reading; C. J. Monson, 


Newark; A. Potter, Manchester Sq. W.; E. L. Pryor, 
Greenwich; H. B. Smith, Wobum Place, W.; R. Stubbs, 
Winsford ; J. R. Sykes, 40, Camden Sq.. N.W.; E. R. Tay- 
lor. Upper Westbourne Terrace, W.; B. W. Thomas. South- 
ampton; R. F. Tucker, Upper Teddington, S.W.; H. M. 
Whiddington, 71, Queen St., E.C. 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL. 


The Final and Special Examinations, qualifving for candi- 
dature as Associate, were held in London from the 14th 
to the 21st November. Of the 49 candidates examined. 
20 passed. and the remaining 29 were relegated to their 
studies. The following are the names of the passed candi- 
dates ፦፦ 

R. Bennett, Buxton; W. E. Brooks, 7. Norris St., Hav- 
market, W.; F. B. Chester, Denmark Hill, S.E.; Walter 
Crowley, Cardiff ; W. Greenwood, Blackburn; J. H. Higson, 
Blackburn; Jos. Holt. Wilmslow; H. J. B. Hoskins, Bir- 
mingham; J. I. P. Jones, Cardiff; J. M. Lethbridge. 9, 
Cholmeley Villas, Highgate, N.; T. F. Maclennan. Edin- 
burgh; C. E. Monro, Bearsden, near Glasgow; G. S. Nicol, 
Birmingham; C. E. L. Parkinson, ror, Ladbroke Grove, 
W.; H. T. Rees, South Lambeth Road, S. E. ; N. T. Salmon, 
Reading; S. Towse. Catford; W. H. Watkins. Bristol; H. 
White, Loughton, Essex; F. C. Wrigley, Chiswick, W. 

The following shows the number of failures in each sub- 
ject of the final :— 


I. Design i ٣ d seus 7 
11. Mouldings and Ornament ... da 128 
III. Building Materials ... ۲ ‘ax TA 
IV. Principles of Hygiene er 255: 2 

V. Specifications er Re یی‎ 8 
VI. Construction, Foundations, ጽር. ... 13 
VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, &c. ... 16 


"THE AsnPITEL PRIZE. 


The Board of Examiners recommend that this prize be 


awarded to Mr. William Greenwood. of Blackbum (pro- 


bationer 1900, student 1901), he being the candidate who ` 


has distinguished himself most highly in the final examina- 
tions of the year. 


— ጋ mm. መ 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. | designed a choir, much loftier than the existing Romanesque 

l portions, with an hexagonal apse, fumished with a Circum. 
scribing aisle of the width of these towers, and in that 
hallen bau manner which, as I have so frequently pointed 
out. had become the fixed rule in Westphalia. The pointed 
arches separating the narrow aisles from the much wider 
choir spring from those tall circular columns, which, in 
France, we associate only with Gothic of the earliest pointed 
epoch, but which in Germany and the Low Countries seem 
to have been emploved through all the ages of Gothic. 

The central portion of the choir of this Marien Kirche 
at Lippstadt being, like the nave. of unusual width, has 
necessitated such a prolongation of the sides of its hexagonal 
eastern termination as to require their hghting by pairs o 
late traceried windows. Such an arrangement is far from 
sightly. and. together with the mountainous mass of roofin; 
called forth. by the adoption of a circumscribing aisle, in 
connection with an unclerestoried building, evinces a piece 
of blundering worthy of a German. 

It is pretty generally acknowledged that the people of 
Northern Germany. and particularly those of Westphalia 
were of all European nations the least artistic, at any rat: 
in the matter of church architecture. but the unsightliness 
of this great unwieldy choir at Lippstadt—before whose 
erection the church must have presented a much mur 
agreeable grouping of parts—might have been in a measure 
avoided, had its designer omitted the aisles, as was done in 
the case of the Late Choirs added to the Dortmund churches 
of ‘St. Mary and St. Reinhold, where a graceful and lantem- 
like effect 15 obtained. If, desirous of giving his choir an 
aisle and a procession path, he had finished his walls with 
a series of gables, uniting them with the main roof, either 
by a series of smaller transversely gabled ones, or by those 
of the hipped kind utilised in the naves of the Minsters at 
Essen and Hameln, he might have succeeded in realising 
a far more picturesque assemblage of parts. On the north 
side of this unwieldy choir is a doublestoried sacristy. 
which. with its charmingly traceried windows, with square 
heads—quite Kentish, in fact—is quite the most refined 
piece of work about this huge edifice. 

Reverting to the subject of North German steeples, the 
best specimens in that vast brick district, upon which I 
have already dwelt at considerable length, are those of the 
Marien Kirche at Lübeck, St John. Lüneburg, änd the 
churches at Prenzlau and Wismar. These show that the 
gabled tvpe. so common in Westphalia, had penetrated to 
these remoter northern regions. And there is a very interest- 
ing group of churches in which this peculiar form of steeple 
frequently occurs, to the extreme north-west, viz, in 
Overijssel and Friesland. 

The city of Münster possesses two of the most beautiful 
steeples produced in Westphalia, if not in Germany, during 
the Complete Gothic period—the western one of the church 
of St. Mary-over-the-Water, and the central one of St. 
Ludger. To these a third has, only within the last few 
years, been added, in the shape of that of St. Lamberts, 
a graceful one, of the open work kind, for which those óf 
Cologne, Ulm, and Friburg seem to have furnished the 
model. ء‎ = 

The tower of the Over-the-Water Church rises in four 
stages, of equal height. defined by bold. slightly-projecting 
string-courses. Like the generality of German towers, it is 
quite unbuttressed.* u | 

On its southern side the lowest of these stages is plain: 
a small Romanesque chapel abuts against the northern side; 
while the central one is pierced by a fine doorway. with. 
above it. a Middle Pointed window. Four shallow fenes 
triform openings of two lights apiece relieve the next three 
stages, and then comes a massive, sturdy-looking octagon: 
with a rich cresting and pinnacles, turrets standing against 
the four oblique sides The whole forms a striking ۳ 
trast to the legerité af the lantern, which, of Complete 
Gothic character, but, much later, has been imposed upon 
the Romanesque octagon at St. Ludger. l 

A similar instance of the superimposition of Late Gothic 
work upon Romanesque meets us in the octangular towers 
forming part of the central screen mass at the Dom o 
Erfurt. In their primitive form these towers doubtless 
stood over the west end of the choir, and in the angle 
formed by it and the transept as at Naumburg. that portion 
of walling which rises considerably above the apex 


GERMAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 
See article by T. Francis Bumpus. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL DESICN. 
BY PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE. 


We now conclude our illustrations of Professor Pite's acmir- 
able design for an Anglican Cathedral, submitted in the 
recent Liverpool Cathedral competition. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF NORTH GERMAN 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


By the Author of “Summer Holidays Among the Glories 
of France.” 


(Continued from page 303.) 


N travelling about Germany. it is both interesting and 
instructive to observe how one peculiar kind of tower 
is confined to a certain district. i 

The railway journey from Soest to Altenbecken intro- 
duces us to a series of steeples, which, without possessing 
much grace of contour, are truthful, purposelike pieces of 
work, and, as such, elicit our admiration, while not a few 
are extremely interesting and valuable from their antiquity. 
The type to which I refer is the gabled one, with or without 
the addition of a spire. Being much broader, and more 
majestically proportioned than thöse of the Rhineland, the 
Westphalian steeples are better qualified to stand alone; 
they are placed almost invariably at the west end of the 
building, and in that position look extremely well. 

Occasionally, we find the solitary western tower gabled 
on two sides only, but more generally on each- side. as in 
that noblest of examples. St. Patroclus at Soest, where it 
is surmounted by a metal spire of singularly happy propor- 
tions. A slenderer tower, also gabled, and supporting a 
slate spire, curiously leaning towards the west, is attached 
to another of Soests many and interesting churches— St. 
Thomas’, on the southern confines of that delightful old 
“large village of Westphalia.” 

Paderborn Cathedral has had the character of its 
twelfth century " cruciform saddleback " tower quite changed 
by the erection upon it. within the last few years, of a by 
no means pleasingly proportioned lead spire, and the same 
process was in operation at St. Nicholas, Warburg. as I 
observed during a recent visit paid to that pleasantly- 
situated old town. Here the four tower roofs were designed 
to meet in a small turret in the same manner as may still 
be seen in one of Paderborns churches, S.S. Peter and 
Andrew, commonly known as the Busdorf Kirche. Neither 
of these steeples is. in its upper stages at least, of an early 
period, from which it may be gathered that the satteldach 
was a favourite termination in all ages. Pleasing are the 
gabled towers of Gesecke, Erwitte, and Altenbecken—all 
villages on the line of route from Soest to Warburg. The 
steeple at Erwitte and the western one of the Grosse Marien 
Kirche at Lippstadt are ponderous masses. more remarkable 
for soliditv of construction than for elegance of outline. 
And here I must say a few words anent Lippstadt. The 
only town of importance passed between Scest and Pader- 
born, it is the possessor of several churches. all of which. 
however. yield in ecclesiological interest to the huge Pro- 
testant Church of St. Mary (Grosse Marien Kirche), 
pleasantly located in a shady Plátz. Such an environment 
is doubly to be valued. since the church, however Interesting 
it may be architecturally, is one of the ugliest and clumsiest 
of my acquaintance in Germany. The above-mentioned 
ponderous western tower, surmounted by a nondescript dome 
and spirelet, the transepts and the pair of slim steeples to 
the east of them, afford very good examples of the late 
twelfth century Romanesque of Westphalia, while the nave, 
although rebuilt during the first half of the thirteenth, 
century, exhibits hardly any trace of pure Gothic. 

In or about 1470 it was determined to rebuild the choir. 
An English architect. after removing the old eastern termina- 
tion, which was, in all probability. a simple apsis, would 
have effected this by adding several bavs; a French one, 
after completely removing the old work, would have em- 
ployed the clerestoried chevet with a corona of chapels. At 
Lippstadt the architect went about the work in a very 
clumsy fashion. Retaining the eastern pair of towers, he 
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> Such an errangement must be looked upon as a prolongation UP 
wards of the west front rather than as an actual steeple, the aime 
sions from North to South being so greatly in excess of thase in the 
opposite direction, 
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the roofs, causing the mass to assume a rectangular character, 
being a later adgition. I have already alluded in the 
previous chapter to this peculiar method of concealing the 
western gables of the nave, in speaking of the Brunswick 
churches. .In Central Germany this “ screen facade " seems 
to have been a very favourite device, from Romanesque 
to Late Gothic times, occurring as it does with a frequency 
that is apt to get tiresome in the churches of Goslar, 
Halberstadt, Quedlinburg, Gemrode. and Magdeburg. 

We also meet it, without the flanking turrets, in the 
form of a tall gabled mass extending the whole width of 
the church. The church of the Petersberg, near Halle, 
possesses such a western facade. so does St. Peters at 
Magdeburg; indeed, it frequently presents itself to the 
traveller on the lines of railway between that city, Bruns 
wick, Hildesheim, and Halberstadt. 

The Dom at Erfurt underwent such changes during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that it is impossible to 
make out with certainty what shape the predecessor of the 
present structure took. The portion of the church sur- 
mounted bv this elongated tower is all that remains 
of the twelfth century building above ground. It 
comprises the arches opening into the transepts, and the 
short, aisleless bay intervening between them and the apse. 
When the old Romanesque choir was superseded by the 
present elongated and lantem-like one, the appearance of 
this tower at Erfurt must have been entirely altered, 
additional height being given to it. "The trio of crocketed 
spirelets surmounting this elongated mass of masonry are 
nineteenth. century restorations of the original ones destroyed 
in 1717 during a thunderstorm, a view in Puttrich's, Saxony, 
showing it without them, 

The twelfth century nave was remaining when the re- 
edification of the choir was taken in hand, and it was pro- 
bably to mask, in some degree, the disparity in the height 
of the eastern and western limbs of the church that this 
spirelet-crowned mass connecting the octagonal turrets, was 
introduced. | 

Reminiscent of the Kent and Sussex Wealds are the 
small slate spires which ordinarily crown the towers of 
small village churches in this part of Germany.  Nestling, 
as they do, in a collection of steep-gabled, red-tiled houses, 
they not only look exceedingly pretty, but seem admirably 
adapted to their locality—an immense tract of country, fat 
as far as eye can see. There are several very charming 
village church steeples of this and the gabled type in the 
neighbourhood of Minden. Many of these churches, 
although externally of rude architecture. and of humble 
dimensions, are. well worth entering for the sake of the 
curious and interesting furniture they contain. Not a few 
(having escaped the “ obliterator of historical records”) are 
delightfully quaint. 

The western steeples of Bremen and Halberstadt 
Cathedrals are almost entirely modern, but they are very 
pleasing, and seem to have had those of Lübeck and Lüne- 

burg as prototypes. 
` Certain cathedrals have four towers, That of Magdeburg 
was designed to have such a number, but the pair which 
should have flanked the eastern side of either transept never 
seems to have progressed beyond the clerestory. — The 
western pair was one of the last additions to the cathedral, 
and although not particularly remarkable. composes a fine 
mass, with the portion of wall, which, rising far above the 
roof of the nave, is pierced with fenestriform tracery, like 
the exaggerated Brunswick west fronts. 

Naumburg and Bamberg Cathedrals can show extra- 
ordinarily fine groups of four steeples. Each of these 
churches is equipped with a western apse or choir, in 
addition to the eastern one, and a pair of steeples flanks 
either termination. At Bamberg the towers adjoining the 
western choir are particularly graceful works of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century, their two stages of light, open 
tourelles having been inspired by those of Laon. 

It was probably in emulation of these western spires of 
Bamberg, that a pair was commenced in connection with 
the exquisite Early Gothic western choir at Naumburg, but 
of these only the north-west one seems to have made much 
progress during the medieval period. The work in the 
first stage only. ¿.e., that above the square base commensurate 
in height with the walls of the church, is of the thirteenth 
century, or, in any way, comparable in purity with the 
work at Bamberg. The remaining two stages, though carry- 
ing out the same idea, with projecting octangular turrets, 
are not only much Jater, but coarser in execution. The 


third stage having been reached. the whole was capped 
with a debased cupola, shown in Puttrich’s volume on the 
Architecture of Saxony, and so remained until about twelve 
years ago, when, in connection with other extensive works 
of reparation in this most interesting of mid-German 
churches, this capping was removed.  Pinnacles were then 
added to the turrets, and a not very graceful octagonal 
spire of lead placed upon the tower proper. 

At the same time, the work of completing the companion 
steeple. which had hitherto proceeded no further than the 
square base—imparting. in that condition, the air of a roof- 
less western transept—was taken in hand, and carried up 
throughout in the Early Gothic style, with Laon-like turrets 
on the oblique sides of the octagonal portion. 

The eastern pair of steeples (octagons imposed upon 
squares) are, as I have already remarked, partly Roman- 


esque and partly Late Gothic, and, although entirely oppo- - 


site both in detail and outline to the western ones, group 
very pleasingly with them. 

Meissen Cathedral has an open-work spire on the south 
side of its choir, but in praise of which little or nothing 
can be said, while at the west end is an unfinished “ screen 
facade’ extending across the whole width of the church, 
but not rising above the apex of its roof. It is not im- 
probable that it was the intention of the designer to enabla 
this facade to soar far above the building somewhat after 
the fashion of the great one at Strasburg, which, after all, 
is little more than an exaggeration of those screens to which 
allusion was made just now in connection with the archi- 
tecture of Brunswick and its neighbourhood. 

The cloister forms a highly interesting and important 
feature in German ecclesiology. 

Despite the fact of so large a number of churches being 
in Protestant hands, such as were of cathedral or conventual 
standing have succeeded in retaining this appendage in a 
far more complete state than those of England and France, 
though in most instances the domestic entourages of the 
latter class (which, by the way, were exceedingly numerous) 
have been secularised almost beyond recognition. 

It is by no means unusual to meet with several churches 
in one town equipped with cloisters, and as, in some in- 
stances, a right of way lies through them, they can be 
resorted to at all reasonable hours for purposes of study, 
when, perhaps, the church itself is closed. This becomes 
particularly engrossing at Erfurt and Magdeburg, where the 
cloisters present a combination of styles. 

The cloister attached to a German church does not 
always lie alongside the nave as with us, but is occasionally 
discovered in such anomalous positions as at the west end (St. 
Maria Capitolio at Cologne, Laach, and Aschaffenburg), at 
the east cnd (Hildesheim and Ratisbon Cathedrals), or 
against the north side of the choir, as at Paderborn. 

Of Romanesque and Transitional cloisters, we find 
examples at Aschaffenburg in Bavaria, Asbeck (near Coes- 
feld ın Westphalia), Bonn, Cologne (St. Maria in Capitolio), 
Essen Minster (eastern side only), Gernrode (north and only 
side left), Hildesheim Cathedral, the Abbeys of Laach in 
Rhenish, and of Loccum in Westphalian Prussia, at Magde- 
burg (Cathedral and Liebfrauen Kirche), at Osnabrück (on 
the south side of the cathedral) and at Paderborn, 
attached to the church of SS. Peter and Andrew. 

In the Complete Gothic style, cloisters of much beauty 
may be seen at Aix la Chapelle (much restored), Brunswick 
(St. Ulrich's). Mayence (St. Stephen's), St. John's Church, 
Osnabruck, SS. Peter and Paul. Weissenburg, and St. Victor, 
Xanten, and attached to the Cathedrals of Erfurt, Halber- 
stadt, Mayence, Munster, Paderborn, and Treves. Where 
cloisters exist in connection with a Roman Catholic Church, 
they are fitted up with pictures, desks. and kneelers for the 
recitation of the " Stations of the Cross," hence their appella- 
tion, Kreuzgang (Way of the Cross). Often we find their 
walls encrusted with monuments in the voluptuous style of 
the Renaissance, but these, as well as the large incised 
grave-stones frequently lining them, assist in imparting an 
additional interest and picturesqueness. Generally speaking, 
the garth is trimly kept, but in many cases it is so thickly 
foliaged as to somewhat interfere with architectural pursuits. 

Before closing this brief sketch of the church architec- 
ture of North Germany, some mention must be made of two 
features which cannot fail to strike the observant visitor 
to many an early church in that country. One is the raised 
choir above the crypt. the other, the Mannerchor, or tri- 
forium gallery, above the arches separating the nave from 
the aisles, 
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The raised choir is due to the fact that few German 


Crypts are as subterraneous as those of England and France. 


Hence the extremely Picturesque aspect of so many German 
resulting from an arrangement that necessitates 
The 


Churches, 
a steep flight of steps from the nave to the choir. 
Dom at Brandenburg, St. Blazius at Brunswick, St. Boniface, 
Hameln; the conventual churches of Jerichow, Gernrode, 


and Quedlinburg ; the cathedrals cf Bamberg, Chur, Hildes- 
Paderborn, and Speyer; the minsters of 


heim, Naumburg, 
Bonn, Essen, and Gladbach ; and the churches of St. Gereon, 
Cologne, and St. Quirinus at Neuss, all derive an additional 
interest from the presence of the raised crypt. 

Generally, 
nave, 
choir. 
doubt 


many as twenty-two steps, while the 'ascents at Brunswick, 
Quedlinburg, 


a flight of steps on either hand conducting to the 
‚Such an approach to the choir and high altar is no 


pied by these stone staircases, 


structure is lost internally. In some cases the Crypt is 


approached from the transept, as at Brandenburg, Hildes- 


heim, Naumburg, Jerichow, and Paderborn, the crypt in the 
last-named being, next to that at Speyer, the Jongest in 


Germany. At Naumburg, where the west end of the crypt 


is masked by a valuable Romanesque rood loft, the floor 
of the substructure is only 4 ft. 6 in. below that of the nave 
and transepts, while the parcloses of the choir which extend 
across the latter are 16 ft. above it. At Quedlinburg and 
Jerichow you walk straight into the crypt from the nave. 

Occasionally we meet with crypts beneath the transepts, 
choir aisles, or western apse, but not of great dimensions, 
as, for instance, in the churches of St. Patroclus at Soest, 
Barsinghausen; in the Minster at Herford in Westphalia, 
and in that of Gernrode in Lower Saxony. 

A charming little erypt is that under the chapel at 
Göllingen, near Sundershausen in Saxony—a simple build- 
ing, square in its lower, and octagonal in 115 upyer storey, 
the transition from one shape to the other being pleasantly 
accomplished by stone broaches. Richness and a Roman- 
esque ensemble are the leading features of this three-aisled 
crypt at Güllingen. of which a view (from Puttrich's Work 
on Saxony) is given in Ferguson's Handbook. 

Besides the examples to which I have drawn attention, the 
following German crypts, among a host of others, merit 
study—those of Conradsburg, Ilsenburg, Memleben, and 
Zeiz in Saxony, and of Fischbeck, Neuenhersee, and Vreden 
in Westphalia. In the last-named the carved capitals of the 
columns are of unusual excellence. 

When a German cathedral or church remains in Catholic 
hands, the crypt is always accessible, fitted up, as it is, with 
benches, altar, sometimes an organ, and other instrumenta 
of worship. 
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RE-HOUSING IN LIVERPOOL. 


LECTURE was delivered at the Temperance Hall, last 
week, on the " Re-housing Problem in Liverpool," by Mr. 
Joseph B. Colton, deputy chairman of the Housing Committee 
of the Liverpool City Council. | 
Mr. J. B. Colton commenced by stating that the Liverpool 
Corporation realised their responsibility as long ago as 1864, 
when they passed through Parliament an Act known as the 
“ Liverpool Sanitary Amendment Act," which was still in 
force, and contained powers which no other municipality 
possessed, and could not now obtain. The main feature of 
the Act was its simple procedure. 
scheduled a number of back-to-back houses, and these having 
insufficient through ventilation, as " unhealthy and unfit for 
human habitation." The schedule, which might contain from 
500 to 1,000 houses, would come formally before the Council, 
and was passed on to the Grand Jury at the next Assizes. 
After considering the report, and the owners’ evidence in 
defence of their property, the Grand Jury would make a 
presentment, and the property would be condemned. The 
owners could compel the Corporation to buy their property, 
and in the event of the parties disagreeing an arbitrator was 
appointed by the Local Government Board, and his decision 
was final. Under this Act the Corporation had demolished 
about 8.000 to 9,000 houses, but it was not till 1884 that they 
realised there was another side to the work. Although they 
were knocking houses down, they never thought of what be- 
came of the inhabitants and the land was sold for business 


we find the entrance to the crypt facing the 


extremely imposing—at Brandenburg there are as 
and Paderborn are equally steep— but, as the 


whole of the eastern bay of the nave is very frequently occu- 
the cruciform plan of the 


The medical officer. 


premises, or to private builders, who erected houses, but let 
them at rents which the displaced population could not afi 
to pay. Time rolled on, and it was not until 1885 that Liver. 
pool's first attempt was made at building. In December (( 
that year Victoria Square was opened. The building was five 
storeys high, and contained 269 tenements and offices The 
one-room tenements let at 1s. gd. per week; the two-roome! 
houses let at from 45. 6d. to 3s., and the three-roomed a 
55. 61. to 5s. per week. The block stood on 9,000 Square 
yards, which for housing purposes they debited at a cost oí 
225. 6d. per yard (£10,125), and the building cost wai 
457.952. The gross rental of the tenements was 42.796 15. 
and of the shops £236 per annum. For ten years the actual 
receipt was 94 per cent., and the block paid them £2 15 64. 
per cent. The displaced population was not in occupation, 
but the dwellings which they called “ artisans dwelling; ” 
afforded a great boon to the working classes, although ther 
presented no example of the attempt of the committee to sohe 
the great problem. In 189o the Juvenal Street dwellings were 
completed, partly three and partly four storeys high. They 
contained ror tenements, comprising 46 one-roomed let at 
28. gd. to 25. ; 53 two-roomed from ss. to 35. gd. ; and 2 three- 
roomed at ss. 6d. per week. Here the experiment was tned 
of a flat roof, where children might play in safety, but it was 
not a success. The gross annual rental was £878 17s., of 
which 92 per cent. had been received during the past ten vears, 
and only £372 115. sd. lost in arrears. The property cost 
416.166, and paid £3 1s. 3, per cent. Again, the dis 
placed population did not get into occupation, and the houses 
were occupied by the artisan class. No further building took 
place until 1896, and after the city had been enlarged. Anew 
policy was insisted upon by the increased Council, and the 
result was that the old procedure of demolishing the slum: 
and turning the people into the streets without a home to go to 
was entirely reversed. An assurance was given that the 
Housing Committee would erect houses for the displaced occu. 
piers and those they were turning out, and in April, 1897. 
Gildart's Garden dwellings were opened. They were of three 
types, comprised in five blocks, each three storeys in height 
and contained 88 tenements. Eighty-six houses contained 
living room and bedroom let at 35. 6d., 2s. gd., 2s. 60. and 
25. 3d. per week, according to the different floors ; two three 
roomed houses let at 4s. 6d. per week. The buildings stood 
on 1,685 square yards. which were valued at £1,828 16s. ; the 
cost of the buildings was £7.687 15s. 2d. ; gross annual rental 
#643 10s., and the annual receipt 93 per cent. From 189; 
to 1901, empty houses had accounted for £37 18s. 6d. per 
annum, and arrears for £98 14s. 8d. per annum. No one, 
unless he or she had lived in a slum and been displaced, was 
eligible to become a tenant of these houses. A sub-committee 
was appointed, and was known as “ The Letting Sub-Com- 
mittee," which had charge of all buildings, and considered all 
applications. They found that changed surroundings altered 
the whole family. After that experiment. their policy had 
gone straight forward, and there was no voice in Liverpool 
left to advocate any other policy of building than that for the 
dispossessed. In April, 1901, they opened the Dryden Street 
dwellings, comprising 182 tenements, let at prices ranging from 
65. to 3s., and the whole of these were provided with hot water. 
They were so built that in case of epidemic or vermin it was 
easy to wash the whole house, and in a few hours have the 
premises thoroughly cleansed. The cost of the land ant 
buildings was £30,727, and the gross annual rent was 41.580 
4s. 4d. Dwellings in Kempston Street arfd Fontenoy Street 
had been built at a cost of £ 17,900 (gross rental £887 185) 
and £3,847 (gross rental 4,192 8s.) respectively. غه‎ 
they had 1,618 dwellings erected or in course of erection, un 
they were now housing 6,540 people. "There were yet 9:94 
unhealthy and structurally insanitary houses to be dealt with a 
an estimated outlay of £342,000. The committee in 
pledged to re-house all the dispossessed as the work of demol: 
tion proceeded, and it was estimated that this would mean 0 
erection of 6,000 houses at a cost of £900,000. All this vit 
and important work was much hindered by the Local کت‎ 
ment Board by the short period allowed for the repayment 0! 
loans. Most of their loans were for thirty years on dendi 
and fifty years for land, but recently the. Board had grant 1 
them forty and sixty vears respectively. The demolition wor 
to date for interest and sinking fund had cost the city Ain 
per annum, and the rehousing. after allowing for all rents. na 
cost £4,200 per annum. 
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Mr. W. G. P. ANDREW, atchitect, aged 24, was jx 
dead on the South-Western Railway at Cosham last wee 
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JERRY-BUILDING. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL correspondent sends the follow- 

ing poetical estimate, which covers a censure for the 

“littleness” of jerry-building. He adds: "that he finds, 

whilst house-hunting. a prevalent and regrettable tendency to 

jerry-build at the seaside; and by jerry-building he means no 

trace of any design worth the calling. nor any relief dis- 
plaved of the brighter help of the architect's lore." 


IN A JERRY-BUILDER'S PATCH. 


Each dandy little villa. smart, 
Built with a jerry-builder's art. 
Will boast an artless story for its life. 
The style like painted stucco bold, 
Like any asters head grown old, 
Will shade and dress its colours all in strife. 


The din must come with some surprise 
When, near a house. ten others rise, 
And building goes on then and anywise. 
The built-up stack, with deed or plan, 
With joy. a jerry-building man 
Will sell sometimes, somehow as merchandise. 


The building laws that man discerns 
Apply. for once, to his concerns; 
That is to say, if they're not up-to-date. 
But pay his price ;—it is so thin ;— 
Hed take some in. they'd take Zim in 
With full-blown favour and a trustful fate. 


When once he goes. the house goes too, 
As almost all his helping crew :— 
Then walls begin to crumble in decay, 
And joins let in the clear dav's ray, 
And plasters crack, and ceilings sway ;— 
The villa’s ruins nearly blow away. 


Each sees each other through deal doors; 
Legs pass and dangle through the floors. 

With pipes that burst, and leak with spiteful spray ; 4 
With home—half home,—with drains all kink’d, 
With faults all there, and eyes well blink d,— 

That's how these shows are never built to stay. 

H. ELLIOT-BLAKE. 
ር سس سس‎ 


THE SANITARIANS' LIBRARY. 


By CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.Inst.C.E. 

A SOMEWHAT curious but useful book, entitled: 

“Natural and Artificial Sewage Treatment," has just 
been issued by E. & F. N. Spon, Limited, London, and 
Spon & Chamberlain, of New York. Curious, because it 
is divided into two distinct sections. Part I., by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alfred S. Jones. V.C., and Part IL, by H. Alfred 
Roechling. M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 

Two papers read by the authors last year —and of which 
the one by Mr. Roechling obtained the gold medal of the 
Society of Engineers.—were the beginning of the book, but 
the subject matter has been entirely re-written, and brought 
up-to-date. It is specially intended for District Councillors, 
and all interested in this complicated subject. 

To quote from the introduction: 
natural and artificial sewage treatment, it ought to be borne 
in mind that in the natural treatment we have to deal with 
one treatment only. and that, in order to bring the results 
obtained from artificial processes up to the same standard, 
the artificial treatment ought to be supplemented by a treat- 
ment for the removal of nitrates from the effluent, and 
another for the removal of pathogenic micro-organisms, 
which means one treatment in natural, as against three 
separate treatments in artificial purification. In addition to 
this, it must be understood that, owing to the great losses 
by evaporation and by growing plants, which are continually 
at work on sewage farms, especialy during the summer 
months, when, as a rule, the flow of water in the brook 
that takes the effluent is smallest, the quantity of the 
effluent from the natural treatment is probably only from 
12 to 14 that resulting from the artificial treatment, which 
is a point of very great importance. 

If it can be proved to them that Nature is not sure and 
true enough in its methods, the authors are prepared to 
assist it with methods and means produced by the inventive 
brain of man. But if such proof is not forthcoming. they 
adhere—in preference to groping in the dark—to Nature's 


“When considering 


own methods, knowing from experience that when. allowed 
full scope and fair treatment, it is most sure in all its ways." 

Among the more important subjects dealt with in Part 1. 
are:—The cleanly and the dirty processes for sludge re- 
moval; the best possible medium for aerobic organisms to 
work in; tabular statement derived from the Leeds. official 
report of experiments ; evidence and reports of Lord Iddes- 
leighs Royal Commission. 1898-1902 ; automatic appliances. 
for sewage and effluent discharge; sludge treatment ; and 
cropping a sewage farm. 

Part II, with other details, treats of the following :一 
A short retrospect of the sewage question during the last 
century ; the subsoil (under 10 sub-headings) ; self-purifying 
powers of soil; natural self-purification of sewage; artificial 
self-purification of sewage (under four headings, two of 
which contain eight sections each); management of plants 
for the artificial self-purification of sewage; and some obser- 
vations on the deposition of suspended matters in tanks. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the work is some- 
what comprehensive, and the essence of it all is contained 
in the statement which concludes the book, and which I 
now produce :一 

Results to be obtained from 


(a) Natural Treatment. (P) Artificial] Treatment. 


፲. Removal of suspended | 1. Removal of 00 0 

matters. matters. 

2. Removal of from 75 to | 2. Removal of from 50 to 
95 per cent. of the dis- 75 per cent. of the dis- 
solved organic matters solved organic matters. 

Removal of pathogenic | 3. Val. Effluent bacterially 
germs. ' practically raw .sewage. 

4. Utilisation of large por- | 4. Nil. All manurial ele- 

tion of manurial ele- ments on into the 
ments. rivers. | — ` 

5. Great reduction of quan- | 5. No appreciable reduction 

tity of liquid. of quantity of liquid. 

To which somewhat sweeping synopsis, the chemist will 

doubtless have a good deal to say from ne particular point 

of view! 

The authors are to be congratulated upon the production 
of a practical help towards the solution of.a problem, con- 
cerning which the average human is in a condition of help- 
less and almost hopeless indecision,—I had nearly written 
imbecilitv, —owing to the claims of . persistent rival 
patentees, each and every one of whom professes to possess 
the only panacea! We have pleasure in gaung it to our 


Sanitarians’ Library. 
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BACTERIAL TREATMENT OF CRUDE 
SEWAGE. | 


f[YHE fourth report to the County Council on the bacterial 
treatment of crude sewage, prepared by Dr. Clowes, 
chief chemist to the Council, has been issued. 

The conclusions arrived at by the experimental treatment. 
are given as follows :—- 

“ (ሀ) That by suitable continuous, undisturbed sedimenta- 
tion the raw sewage is deprived of matter which would 
choke the coke-beds, and the sludge which settles out. 15. 
reduced in amount by bacterial action to a very consider- 
able extent. This reduction might undoubtedly be increased. 
by the preliminary removal of road detritus. (2) That the 
coke-beds, after they have developed their full purifying 
power by use, have an average sewage capacity of about 
30 per cent. of the whole space which has been filled with 
coke. (3) That the sewage capacity of the coke-bed, when. 
the bed is fed with settled sewage, fluctuates slightly, but 
undergoes no permanent reduction. The bed does not 
choke, and its purifying power undergoes steady improve 
ment for some time. (4) That coke of suitable quality does 
not disintegrate during use. (5) That the “bacterial 
effluent’ of settled sewage from the coke-beds does not 
undergo offensive putrefication at all, even in summer heat, 
and can never become offensive. That this effluent satis- 
factorily supports the respiration of fish. (6) That the use 
of chemicals is quite unnecessary under any circumstances. 


ov 


- 


'when the above method of treatment is adopted." 


The report, therefore, on the strength of these conclusions 
states that "it would appear desirable without delay to 
commence the treatment of the London sewage by the above 
bacterial method. The construction of the necessary works 
will take time and will involve expenditure; but, unless it 
is taken in hand, all considerations tend to show that, owing 
to the increased abstraction of water by the water com- 
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panies, both at their existing intakes and at the newly-con- 
structed reservoirs for storm water at Staines, a large portion 
of the lower river will continuously deteriorate. This 
deterioration would arise from the increase in the amount 
of the discharge of sewage effluent and the decrease in the 
upper river flush. Possible trouble arising from these causes 
will be absolutely prevented by adopting, under proper con- 
ditions and on a large scale, the treatment which has been 
strikingly successful on the experimental scale. It must be 
remembered that the condition of the river cannot be im- 
proved by any suddenly-adopted action. If the treatment 
is introduced without delay and is gradually extended it may 
reasonably be expected that the increasing deterioration in 
the lower river water will first. be checked and will ulti- 
mately be prevented; while the gradual development of the 
treatment will cause the expenditure to be spread over a 
: period of years, and will prevent it from being unduly 
- burdensome. It must be remembered that the present 
settling channels would serve, as at present, for settling 
purposes, but by the altered method of working them they 
would also act as sludge destroyers. They should, however, 
undoubtedly be preceded by grit chambers. It must be 
further borne in mind that the expense involved in the 
purchase and application of chemicals would be dispensed 
With. By a considerate adoption of the method. therefore, 
the expenditure might be distributed, and need not be large 
at any one time." 
پوس‎ 9 ee 
BUILDING NEWS. 

SPECIFICATIONS for the lunacy block at the Hunslet new 
workhouse, to cost £6,540, have just been approved by the 
Guardians, 


THE new electricity transforming station at 
which has been erected for the 
of about £27,000, 


Hebden Bridge, 
Halifax Corporation at a cost 
Was Opened on the 26th ult. 


A NEw fire station in Euston Road, N .W., for the L.C.C., which 
has been erected at a cost of £14,000 (exclusive of site, 
47,000), was opened yesterday week by Mr. A. A. Allen, 
chairman of the Fire Brigade Committee. 


IT is proposed to erect public baths in Hunslet Hall Road 
and Dewsbury Road, Leeds; public baths in Plumstead ; 
a branch library in Meanwood, near Leeds ; & band-stand at 
Bridlington, to cost £700; and a theatre, etc., in Queen 
Street, Cardiff.  : 


THE Bishop of Southwell on Wednesday re-opened the 
Church of St. Peter, Sturton-le-Steeple, which has under- 
gone complete restoration, rendered necessary by the dis- 
astrous fire of February, 1901. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of 
Durham, was the architect. 


THE Normanton Urban Council convened a ratepayers' meet- 

ing to consider Mr. Carnegie's offer of £2,000 for the erec- 

tion of public library buildings, and it was resolved to accept 

the offer and to adopt the Free Libraries Act. A site in a 
central position has been offered for £200. 


SCHEMES have just been decided for the erection of cottage 
homes (to accommodate go children), for the Lanchester 
Guardians, at a cost of £7,560; a Wesleyan Church at 
Vickerstown, another in Greengate Street, Barrow, and a 
mission hall in Hartington Street, also in Barrow; and for 
the formation of a street running from South Street to High 
Street, Perth, to cost nearly £40,000. 


Two large building schemes, says the “ Daily Chronicle,” 
are now engaging the attention of Presbyterians in South 
Africa. One is the erection of a church in Cape Town, to 
replace the present building, which is much too small. The 
other is at Pretoria, where it is intended to erect a new 
church at a cost of £15,000. Both these enterprises are 
to be memorials of the soldiers belonging to various sections 
of Presbyterianism who fell during the war. 


WILLES 


OR ALL 


AROHITEOTS ARE DESIRED 
e best Underlíning on the Market. 
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Th U 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANYAS WORKS, 


SCHEMES are now well in hand for erecting a general post- 
ofice in Victoria Street, Goole, for the U.D.C.; rebuilding 
Eagle Parish Church (Lincs.), at a cost of nearly £2,000 
(Mr. J. T. Lee, F.R.I.B.A., architect); a new church ai 
Rowley (cost, £6,000), for 500 worshippers, to be built ef 
local stone; enlarging St. Botolph’s Church. Heene ; new 
laundry (together with laundry machinery), at Rochford, for 
the Guardians, to cost £3.500; Town Hall at Stanhope, to 
cost £,2.000 (Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Darlington, archi- 
tects); and extensions to Alloa Co-operative Society's pre. 
mises at Leith and Shieldhall, to cost 4,528,000. | 


THE Bishop of Exeter laid, on Saturday, the foundation 
stone of the new parish church of St. Andrew, Stoke 
Dameral, Devonport. 'The designs have been prepared hy 
Mr. W. D. Caróe. architect to the Ecclesiastical Com. 
missioners, and the drawings were hung in the Royal 
Academy last year. They provide for an imposing and beautiful 
structure, with a tower 168 ft. high. surmounted by four 
evangelist pinnacles. A minimum of 1.300 seats is pro- 
vided for in the completed scheme, but funds at present 
only permit a small portion to be erected. Cornish Poly: 
phant stone will be used throughout. The old Church, vith 
the exception of a fifteenth century tower, a porch, and 
somé monuments, possesses no beauty or historical interest, 
and is much too small for the increased requirements of 
the parish. The destruction of the roof last winter and 
the inconvenience and dilapidation of the fabric have 
pressed forward the necessity of the new building, which is 
being erected upon a new and more convenient site close 
to the rectory. Everything of interest in the old church 
will thus be preserved. 


DP a 
JOTTINGS. 


ACETYLENE lighting is being adopted in several of the 
Corsican towns and villages. 


IT has been decided to hold an electrical exhibition at St. 
Petersburg early next vear. 


A PERMANENT Building Trades’ Exhibition has been opened 
at Johannesburg, in a building which is also the headquarters 
of the Johannesburg Architects Society and the Master 
Builders’ Association. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Gravesend Town Council was 
held on Wednesday to receive Mr. Casey in connection with 
his scheme to construct a dam and locks across the river 
at Gravesend. He estimated the cost at four millions. 


THE Finance Committee of the Birkenhead Corporation 
have transferred to the Health Committee 420 square yards 
of land on the north of Eton Place, Chester Street, and 
the rear of Abbey Street, to be dealt with for workmens 
dwellings purposes. 
———— 人 —————————— 
TRADE NOTES. 


ROCHFORD Infirmary is being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland's patent Manchester stoves, with descend- 
ing smoke flues and patent Manchester grates, the same 
being supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester, 


MEssRs. SHAND, MASON & Co., the well-known makers of 
fire-engines and appliances, of Upper Ground Street, S.E.. 
have sent us a neat little pamphlet containing, amongst other 
items, illustrations of some of their engines now being used 
by various provincial fire brigades. 


THE Haxby (near York) Coronation Committee have placed 
the order for a new clock and bell with Messrs. W. Potts 
& Sons, clock manufacturers, Guildford Street, Leeds, who 
have also been instructed to erect clocks at St. Luke's 
Church, Harrogate, and Crewkerne Parish Church. 
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N the chief prize competition of the year, the travelling 
studentship and 460, Mr. James B. l'ulton easily ranks 
first. Though it was not a strong competition, Mr. 565 
work is exceedingly good, and would have scored in a much 
more severe trial. His design is a bold. handling of late 
Renaissance, with certain features of the “ wickednesses " 
of that period, such as broken pediments, flopping swags, 
interrupted friezes, and rebellious windows! Still, it has 
some excellent proportions and has a dignified. grandiose 
effect. One is inclined to forgive the indecision of the door- 
way, which would, perhaps. have had a complete pediment 
if it would not have competed with the larger one above— 
the breaking of the arched alcoves through the line of 
the frieze, with swags somewhat uncomfortably huddled 
above—and the picturesquely interpolated little figures. The 
design is one of architectural sculpture as much as anything, 
for without the sculpture it would be left in somewhat of 
a quandary. Mr. Fultons fine draughtsmanship presents 
his design in excellent form. ‘The other competitor who 
comes within hail of the first is No. 183, with a design 
more original in treatment than Mr. Fulton's, but not quite 
happy in its proportion and mass. The value of a per- 
spective study is very apparent here, for the design loses 
seriously in perspective;. in elevation it has height and 
dignity. but in perspective the receding dome and the pro- 
jecting window hood are unfortunate in effect... The plan 
is nicely laid out, and the drawings are excellent. Nos. 
179, 181, 182, 184, and 185 complete the list. 

The different sets of illustrations of Eltham Palace roof 
show how much more sympathetic one student may be than 
another in his rendering of such a theme. We are not sure 
that the winner. Mr. Percy lon Elton, who wins the first 
silver medal, is the most sympathetic, though he has pro- 
duced some admirably careful. thoughtful drawings. There 
is decidedly more spirit about the drawings numbered 190, 
or even the less complete set No. 188. The second silver 
medal goes to Victor Wilkins for a careful but by no means 
model set of drawings. 

In the work of the upper school the prize of £25 for a 
set of architectural designs goes to Fitzrov Hyde Darke. 
whose design for the doorway to a large church is well- 
proportioned and in good keeping. though it discloses 
nothing. perhaps. in the way of originality, whilst a much 
more useful and successful thing is the design for a Custom 
House for a small seaport town, No. 198, a nicely-propor- 
tioned and dignified Renaissance design for a quayside. 
The staircase design. No. 197, is a good essay, and a clever 
design for a cathedral doorway is No. 194. 

The work of the lower school we have known to be even 
more interesting than the upper. but this year it is at a 
low ebb. Mr. Alfred William Blomfield takes the £10 
prize by.a design for a panelled room, which is nothing 
above a very ordinary attainment, whilst the twelve other 
designs are mostly very poor: in fact, two or three of them 
would surelv not pass muster in a small local school of 
art. There are two designs for a village institute, however, 
either of which would have perhaps better earned the first 
place. That numbered 208 is in capital character, and is 
surely founded on a sympathetic and wise study of Mr. 
Leonard Stokes work? The plan. no less than the e'eva- 
tion, has merit. No. 206 is also a good design. but the 
author should study proportion a little more carefully. He 
surely does not think that his verandah columns are happily 
spaced. or his village hall doorway a pleasing proportion? 
It seems to us that it is just these matters of proportion 
and keeping that students should get a hint about at the 
Royal Academy’? 

The perspective drawing in outline (silver medal) goes to 
Geo. Albert Hill. His outline of the Fountain Court, 
Hampton Court Palace. is painfully thin and neat. 

Only two designs are shown under the head of “A 
Formal Garden." and the prize of £10 goes to Geo. Thow 
Smith. His plan is a pretty one, compassed within a rectangular 
space of some 400 ft. by 300 ft.. and he does not make 
the mistake of crowding his features. whilst the devotion of 
good plain spaces for tennis and croquet (separated by a 
water canal) makes for both use and beauty. 
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In the decorative subject. “Dawn.” the prize of £40 
goes to Wm. Ewart Gladstone Solomon. for a clever but 
somewhat involved composition. The interest of the 


rendering is, however, considerable. It is not a very suc- 
cessful year in this subject. for though there 1s some spirited, 
clever work, there is no strong feeling for the dignity’ and 
balance of fine composition. If mere poetic fancy and 
spirit were concerned. we think No. 103 would have ranked 
highest. T he 'sculpture hardly calls for comment at our hands. 


一 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


E call our readers’, attention to the excellent and timely 

letters on the Vauxhall Bridge bv Mr. W. D. Caröe, 

M.A. F.S.A., and Professor Beresford Vite. which we print 

in this issue. because their point and value is of more than 

passing interest. and will last some time after the London 

County Council has registered its opinion on art in the 
erection of this unfortunate bridge. 


THE quite ordinary person will be inclined to wonder why our 
municipal government finds it impossible to avoid such a state 
of things as at present exists in Northumberland Avenue. 11 
is only the. worst sort of country roads which are as bad as is 
the present state of that well-known thoroughfare. Why does 
the pavement wear into these holes? And if it is unavoidable 
that this should happen, ought not the repairs to begin a goud 
time before the road gets into its present condition ? 


THE vane of balance in street architectural design is very 
apparent just now in the way that the new premises of Messrs. 
H. S. King & Co. at the corner of Waterloo Place and Pall. 


Mall answer to their opposite neighbour. . . 


ARCHITECTS do appear to commit themselves to some wonder- 
ful bargains (for their clients!) if we may judge from what we 
hear. .lt transpired the other day at a Welsh County Court 
that an architect was.to have prepared plans for two houses for 
two guineas! “The architect has put in a claim for ten guineas | 
for preparing the plans and superintending the work of con- 
struction. As this amounts to five per cent. on 200 guineas. 
one wonders by what grace of courtesy the buildings could 
have been called “houses.” If they only cost Z,200, surely 
£20 would have been a fair price for such small work if there 
was any architecture about it and any care in its oversight? 
The architect appears to have impounded LA out of money 
handed him to pay the men, so the judge in giving him the 
case had only tu direct the payment of six guineas with costs. 


Count GRIMANI, the Snidaco of Venice, has accepted the 
proffered help of members of the Royal Academy towards 
the rebuilding of St. Marks Campanile on the condition 
that this is given in the form of contributions from indi- 
viduals. so that there may be no appearance of a public 
subscription, which it would be unbecoming in the 7 
nation and the city of Venice to receive. Sir Edward 
Povnter. therefore. makes a further appeal for subscriptions, 
which may be forwarded through the medium of the Roval 
Academy. 


IN his appeal for subscriptions for the rebuilding. of St. 
Mark's Campanile. Mr. T. G. Jackson. R.A.. says :—“ That 
the reconstructed. Campanile will not have the interest. of 
the old goes without saving; but to proceed. as some do, 
to argue that for that reason the Campanile should not 
be rebuilt at all is surely archeology gone crazy. With 
the Campanile Venice has not only lost the most conspicu- 
ous feature in the picture we all know and love so well, 
but she has lost the visible emblem of her old civic consti- 
tution. We can. at all events, recover the picture and pre- 
serve the tradition. The bell-tower of an Italian comune was 
the centre of its being. As the great bell of St. Mary's 
summoned the clerks, and that of Carfax the burghers of 
Oxford to debate or fray. so the great bell of his city 
called the Italian citizen to council or arms. ‘Blow your 
trumpets and "we will ring our bells, was the retort with 
which Pietro Capponi silenced the braggart Charles VIII. 
at Florence. The Campanile of St. Marks symbolized the 
old life of the one Italian commonwealth that expanded 
beyond the limits of the peninsula to become a world. power, 
mistress of the Adriatic. and bulwark of Christendom against 
the Turk. To allow it to disappear would be to consent 
to the removal of one of the landmarks of history,” 
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ics fi lc het تو تحت‎ ee following note on the Temple of Philae from “ Egypt, 
Painted and Descnbed,” by R. Talbot Kelly (A. & C. Black), 
reflects something of the artistic loss caused by the damming 
of the Nile. “I recently paid a last farewell visit to 
Philae, and already the work necessary for its preservation 
had converted the temple into a workshop, and by the 
cutting down of its trees and the covering of the natural 
banks with masonry, much of its original charm has been 
destroyed. Whether the great dam will result in its eventual 
destruction or not, its banks, at any rate, will be submerged, 
and it can never again be seen as the beautiful verdure-clad 
island we have known." 


THE beneficent result of the Nile damming opened on Mon- 
day by the Duke of Connaught, has been graphically stated 
in the Manchester Guardian, as providing more than enough 
water for one year's full domestic supply to every town and 
village in the United Kingdom, storing the great supply of 
one thousand million tons of water between December and 
March, so that during March, April, May, and June a 
steady supply will be at the cultiv ators disposal. Thus an 
outfay of five million pounds will, it is hoped, go far to 
secure the stability of crops and stability of harvests along 
the tract of country irrigated. 


THE theory as to the appearance of lightning in the minds 
of most folk is not, we believe, a correct one. However, 
Mr. C. E. Gritton, A.M.I.C.E., calls attention to the point 
in the following notice of a book w hich he has just sent us: 
In the introductory note to his deeply interesting little book 
on Clouds and Weather Signs, Commander D. Wilson- 
Barker, R.N.R., F.R.S.E., and F.R.Met,Soc., says: “The 
object of this short notice of clouds (reprinted from 
' Knowledge") is to attract attention to a much neglected 
study. The unquestionable beauty and variety of cloud 
forms make them worthy of interest and observation for 
their own sakes; but their study is also of great utilitarian 
value. The clouds exercise enormous influence in the 
science of weather forecasting, to which, indeed, they may 
be said to furnish the key, and they may have more to do 
with the health and comfort of individuals than we suppose. 
It may be well to warn amateurs of the special difficulties 
in cloud photography; in early work of this kind many 
failures are almost sure to result. I would suggest the use 
of the slowest plates procurable, “mechanical or “ process,’ 
by preference; developing should be slow at first, finishing 
off with a more powerful developer. Polarising apparatus 
and screens are a great help in cloud photography. but they 
are not universally available, and the amateur will do well 
to try his luck with the simplest apparatus to hand.” The 
photographs given of squall-cumulus, shower-cumulus, pillar- 
cumulus, stratus, mackerel sky, cirrus, high stratus, etc., are 
of wonderful beauty. Until photography came to correct 
them, it is curious what impossible clouds and lightning 
artists used to imagine! Clouds such as the heavens know 
not, and sharp angular zigzag lightning! "The later, I be- 
lleve, was caused by the inability of the eve to follow the 
flash, and so going off at a tangent. exactly as the hare 
escapes the grevhound by taking smaller and sharper turns 
than he possibly can. 


An illustration of the great variation in the price of pictures 
was afforded on Saturday at Christie's, when an example of 
Gainsborough portraits of the artist's daughters, Mrs. Lane 
and Miss Gainsborough, was sold for £5,880 to “ Charles " 
(whoever that gentleman may be), although in 1864 it was sold 
at Christie's for 112 guineas! 


AN interesting book on architecture will be published earlv 
in the new year. entitled, “ Holiday Rambles amongst the 
Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Germany."* The 
author. Mr. T. Francis Bumpus, has made a critical and 
careful inspection. of a large number of North German 
churches. and will give a very interesting resumé of their 
many pietorial and characteristic. charms, with numerous 
illustrations. Though his “ Holiday Rambles in France ” 
disclosed much finer work from the point of view of general 
design. of churches, this volume on Germany will hardly 
be of less interest as regards the qualitv of detail. A chapter 
will be devoted to the brick architecture of Lübeck, Lune- 
berg. Schwerin, Stettin. Prenzlau, Wismar, Danzig. and 
Brandenburg. 


* Price ys. 6d. T. B. Buoni, 4, St, Michael's Allev, Cornhill, - 
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DesPITE the Reformation. and the long series of religious 
wars that were the inevitable sequel to that event. Germany 
has retained the furniture of the Middle Ages in a state far 
more complete than any other European country. 6 
the altars stand with their cloths, candles, crucifixes, and 
triptvchs; here the great rood still hangs from the arch 
of triumph, or rests upon one of those magnificent choir 
screens that are the pride of Germany's architecture; her: 
the sacristies are stored with the most costly specimens of 
the goldsmith's art; and here medieval vestments, untouched 
since the Reformation, may still be seen hanging i in their 
presses ; and here it is that choir-stalls and sedilia. episcopal 
thrones, tabernacles for the Reserved Sacrament, organ 
cases, corone and branches for lights, tapestries, paintings, 
and stained glass. are of such frequent occurrence that une 
omits to take note of them. 


Mr. HARRISON TOWNSHEND, the architect. has been chosen 
master of the Art Workers Guild, in succession to Mr. Georye 
Frampton, R.A. 


AT last Monday's meeting of Galashiels Town Council, Pro- 
vost Riddle reported, on behalf of the Works Committee. 
that Mr. Hall, the architect appointed by the Corporation, 
had prepared several sketch plans showing the proposed 
extension of the Municipal Buildings. The plan with which 
the Committee was most favourably impressed showed 
Parish Council offices and Chamberlain's room on the ground 
floor, Council room, two Committee rooms, Court room. and 
Town Clerk's room on the first floor, and officials’ offices 
and store-rooms on the second floor. The architect was 
preparing an alternative plan, and when this was com- 
pleted, they would be submitted to the Council for their 


consideration, together with an approximate estimate of the 
cost. 


A TECHNICAL College for the Potteries is proposed, at a 
cost of some £25,000, to be erected at Stoke-on-Trent. 


CONSIDERABLE interest attached to the sale. on Monday. at 
the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, of the late William Morriss 
residence at Bexley Heath, known as the Red House. The 
auctioneer, Mr. Hampton, described It as a unique property. 
erected some forty years ago from the plans of Mr. Philip 
Webb, and standing in the midst of a quaint and delightful 
old English garden. The walls of the drawing-room have 
pictures in tempera by the late Sir E. Burne- Jones, while 
several of the stained glass windows and fitments were 
painted by Mr. Morris himself. Dante Rosetti wrote:— 
" I wish you could see the house Morris has built for himself 
in Kent. It is a most noble work in every way, and mote 
a poem than a home such as anything else could lead you 
to conceive, but an admirable place to live in too.” The 
bidding started at £2.300, and ran up to £2,850, at which 


price the property was knocked down, on behalf uf Mr. 
Henry Muff. 


— See 


IT seems probable that the Lancashire Asylums Board may 
be broken up. owing to the local disagreement at Liverpool 
with its policy. It proposes to place a thoroughly upto 
date asylum close to Whalley Abbey, whilst Liverpool ap 
pears determined to have an independent asylum for the city. 


AT a meeting of the Westminster City Council, held at the 
City Hall on Thursday week, under the presideney of Captain 
Jessel, M.P., the mayor, the Works Committee, reporting 
upon a reference, on the motion of Sir. J. Wolfe Barry. as ۵ 
the planting of trees in Whitehall and Parliament Street. 
from Horse Guards' Avenue to Bridge Street. on both sides 
of the roadwav, stated that they had obtained tenders—(2) 
for supplying and planting trees, £30 ss; and (b) for 
supplying grids. guards, and kerbs, £199. The number of 
trees required was put down at 27, and on the lowest tenders 
the initial cost would be £229 ss. Although Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry had offered to present the trees to the council, the 
committee did not see its way to recommend the ador 
tion of the proposal, having regard to the cost which would 
be incurred. Alderman Emden explained that the question 
which had weighed with the committee was whether if trees 
were planted in this thoroughfare they would live. seeing 
that the street was honeycombed with gas, electric. and 
water mains, which would have a deleterious effect upon the 
roots. After some discussion the matter was referred 0 
the Finance Committee. 
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SOME interesting discoveries have recently been made in 
the parish church of Alphamstone, near Bures. and about 
13 miles from Colchester. During a restoration. of the 
chancel walls, the plaster was removed, and one wall was 
found to be constructed of red bricks with white stones 
of various sizes interspersed. ‘These stones, on being care- 
fully removed, were found to be beautifully moulded and 
to be part of the old " sedilia," while others had formed 
the tracery of a fine window. Some of them bear inscri] 
tions which are quite decipherable. At the same time the 
chancel arch has been cleaned of its plaster and turns out to 
be very fine. The font, which is believed to be 700 years old, is 
also being stripped. The vicar, the Rev. William Earee, 
formerly headmaster of Cockermouth Grammar School. will 
be glad to receive contributions towards the work, as the 
population of the parish is only 175. and the matter is of 
great antiquarian interest. 


—— see — 
COMPETITIONS. 


እ ከ. JOHN SLATER, F.R.I.B.A., the assessor appointed 

to adjudicate on the housing scheme competition on 
the Fulford Street area for the borough of Bermondsey. for 
which premiums of £100, £60, and £40 were offered, has 
issued his report, in which he places :—Messrs. Brocklesby. 
Marchment & East, Kingston Road, Merton, first; Messrs. 
Humphrey Davis & Co., 8, Lawrence Pountney Hill, E.C., 
second; and Messrs. Sills ۵ Leeds. Donnington House. 
Norfolk Street. W.C., third. The plans will be on view 
at the Rotherhithe Town Hall, Lower Road, S.E., from 
Wednesday until Saturday, 17th, 18th, 1gih, and 20th De- 
cember, from 2 p.m. until 8 p.m. on Wednesday, from 
10 a.m. until 8 p.m. Thursday and Friday, and from 10 a.m. 
until 5 p.m. on Saturday. 


ON Thursday week the Glasgow Town Council sub-committee 
recommended the acceptance of plan No. 18 (1) for Wood- 
side, of No. M 21 for Maryhill. and of No. G 34 for Govan- 
hill and Crosshill. This was approved of by the Council. 
and on the sealed envelopes accompanying the sets of plans 
being opened, they were all found to be bv the same archi- 
tect, namely. Mr. J. R. Rhind, Inverness. 


THE competition for a memorial in the quadrangle of Clif- 
ton College, in memory of those old Cliftonians who fell in 
the recent South African war, has resulted in Mr. R. 5. 
Wornum ` (the assessor) awarding the first premium to 
Messrs. W. S. Paul & James, of Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
the second to Mr. E. W. Marshall.^139. Oxford Street. W.. 
and the third to Mr. P. S. Worthington, 46. Brown Street, 
Manchester. 


The Urban District Council of Pontypridd, having decided 
to erect new public offices in Pontypridd, invite architects 
to submit designs for same in competition. The Council 
have appointed Mr. James S. Gibson, 274, Old Bond Street, 
W., to advise them in the matter and act as assessor. A 
copy of the conditions governing the competition may be 
obtained on application to Mr. J. C. Jones. clerk to the 
Council, on payment of a deposit of one guinea, which will 
be returned on receipt of a bona-fide design, or if the con- 
ditions be returned within one month of the date upon which 
they are issued. 


THE Sutton Coldfield Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for a town hall (cost not to exceed 47.000). for which 
they offer premiums of £50, £30, and £20. The archi- 
tect whose plans are carried out will receive 5 per cent. 
commission, the premium to merge. and the Council do not 
bind themselves to carry out any of the designs. Particulars 
may be had from the town clerk, and 20th February is the 
date for sending in designs. 


AT Tuesday's meeting of the Halifax Soldiers Memorial 
Committee the selection of a site for the proposed monu- 
ment was considered. Several were suggested. end vlti- 
mately the Committee resolved to accept the one known 
as the Glade in Peoples Park. Mr. Arnold moved the 
appointment of a Monument Committee, authorised to ex- 
pend not exceeding £50 in obtaining designs. Major John- 
son seconded the motion, which was carried. It was 
suggested that the competition be made as open as possible. 
The number of men entitled to have their names inscribed 
on the monument is 7o. 


VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 


HE following letters to the Times so ably support the 

artistic protest against the threatened infliction of an 

engineers ornament to the Thames that we print them im 
full :— 

SiR,—There is a consensus of educated opinion in un- 
restrained condemnation of the new design for Vauxhall 
Bridge, which has at the eleventh hour been adopted by 
the London County Council in consequence of alleged grave 
errors of calculation and judgment on the part of its 
engineering department, for which. be it frankly said, no 
responsibility whatever rests upon the present head 
engineer, Mr. Fitzmaurice. 

The artistic side of the question has been so well voiced 
by the President and Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects ın their petition. as well as by the two 
Royal Academicians, Sir William Richmund and Mr. Jack- 
son, and others in vour columns, that I will not ask you 
for space to insist further upon their severely critical, but. 
under the circumstances, entirely justifiable. expressions of 
opinion, more especially as I have already dealt with this 
side of the question in one of your monthly contemporaries. 
These critical views cannot be better emphasized than by 
the fact that the singularly bad design has secured the 
support (as those within architectural circles would natur- 
ally have anticipated) of an architect and surveyor re- 
spectively, Mr. Emden, L.C.C. in the Spring Gardens 
debate. and Mr. Woodward in your columns. gentlemen who, 
fortunately for English architecture. represent only them- 
selves. 

The L.C.C. has the facts now frankly and fully before 
it, on the esthetic side of the question at any rate, 1 
must be left to do London and itself credit, or to set upon 
both the stigma of incapabiltty. A single rav of hope arises 
from the passing statement that the engineer “ has offered " 
to consult the Councils superintending architect as to the 

" artistic finish " of the bridge. a pregnant phrase implying 
the elementary incapacity of the Bridges Committee to com- 
prehend the proper treatment of the problem before them. 
Why, it mav well be asked, was he not instructed so to 
consult. in the first instance. as to the whole design, of 
which the “artistic finish” is an integral part if the result 
is to be practical and successful? As if “artistic finish " 
consisted of “ornamental facings " to be screwed on at com- 
pletion ! 

But there are other sides of the question which, in the 
interests of the ratepayers and of sound administration. de- 
mand searching scrutiny. 

It is unquestionably, but surprisingly, the fact. which, I 
believe, I here state publicly for the first time, that under 
the Vauxhall Bridge Act, as now interpreted, it 15 abso- 
lutely impossible to construct a stone bridge without an 
entirely impracticable gradient. 

Who is responsible for the drafting of and calculations for 
the Vauxhall Bridge Act? Is it the L.C.C. or the Thames 
Conservancy, or both? Who is responsible for misleading 
Parliament and both of these bodies, so that the amenities 
of London are actually, although not. of course, intention- 
ally on the part of Parliament, jeopardized by Act of Parlia- 
ment? Is it the official of the Thames Conservancy or 
Sir Alexander Binnie? 

At any rate, it is a curious fact that Sir A. Binnie pro- 
duced a design for à granite bridge. poor thing though it 
was. obtained the Conservators approval, as well as that 
of his own bodv. schemed and began to lay the foundations 
for it, and then retired from office. We learn now posi- 
tively that nothing can make the design conform to ihe Act 
of Parliament to meet which and under which it was coa- 
ceived, and that the foundations are quite inadequate to 
carry any granite or stone bridge whatever. Now, if this 
be indisputable, bungling of this sort, when great and costly 
public monumental works are at stake. cannot be lightly 
slurred over. as the Bridges Committee and the L.C.C. have 
tried to slur it over. I have the highest regard for Sir 
Alexander Binnie and his distinguished engineering ability 
(except as a designer of beautiful bridges), and it is hard 
to believe that he is unable to put an entirely different 
complexion upon the affair. The report of the Bridges 
Committee, in its endeavour to throw dust and slur over 
the bottom facts of the question, created a distinctly un- 
pleasant impression, which Sir Alexander alone can remove, 
not, indeed, as regards the Bridges Committee and this ill- 
judged document. but as regards himself. We have not 
been made aware of any opportunity having been afforded 
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Sir A. Binnie to throw light upon this curious failure. It 
is due to himself and to the ratepavers that he should 
speak. and speak out. Are we to be left with the impres- 
sion that he may have retired from his post because ke 
saw no wav out of the bungle he had created? The public, 
whose money has been spent upon elaborate and now uscless 
models and pictures and drawings, has the right to know if 
Sir A. Binnie concurs that he designed the structure defined 
by the Act in a manner forbidden by the Act, and then 
prepared foundations which would not carry it; and if this 
be so. why the Bridges Committee did not long ago find 
it out and take proper action. If, as I cannot but think, Sir 
A. Binnie does not concur, it is incumbent upon the Coun- 
cil to call in his aid to get them out of their present diffi- 
culties. and so compensate him for the undoubted stigma 
now resting. deservedly or not, upon his practical skill. his 
caro. and ከ'5 foresight. 
I turn to an even more serious aspect of the question. 


The debate at Spring Gardens upon the 25th ult. was a 
s.ngularly deplorable performance, and argues ill for ihe 
future of London, so far as its amenities are concerned. 
unless a better and more enlightened spirit can be infused 
int» our County Councillors. who. under such an Act as 
the Vauxhall Bridge Act, have an uncontrolled use of our 
monev for thrusting upon us their crude notions of archi- 
tectural fitness. Nothing but disaster is to be expected 
from a body of men who have proved to us that thev do 
not know. and who apparently refuse to be told. 

lf the Press reports accurately reflect the course of the 
debate, not a single word was uttered which ind.cated a 
glimmering of appreciation or respect for our great water- 
way and its treatment. Banalities about the safety of copy- 
ing Westminster Bridge (one of the worst types artistically 
we possess. because to the uncultured eve the most insidious 
in its unscholariv. unstructural, and meretricious ornament) ; 
ridiculous gibes about artists (reflecting only upon those who 
uttered them) ; ignorant comparisons betwcen art and utility, 
of course to the disparagement of the former (as though 
in all great ages of constructional art they had rot spe't 
the same thinz, and still do for those able to see it); lauda- 
ton of the "primitive ^ (yes, truly!) “common-sense ". of 
the L.C.C. in art matters (so well displaved. no doubt, when 
it erected that prize piece of vulgarity. Hammersmith 
Bridge. at one end of its jurisdiction, and pulled down one 
of its own scheduled historical monuments, Tudor House, 
Bromley-by-Bow. at the other)—such and similar s] ecimens 
of argument exhibited a pitiable case for the collective 
culture of our Councillors in these matters of vast concern 
and importance to Londoners—not only now, but probably 
for many long years to come. 

But the sadness of the who!e proceedings lay in the fact 
that among the few men of culture who are well known 
upon the Council not a word of protest was raised. Do 
they fecl that it is a hopeless task to convince their banal 
brethren? Where are we to look for comfort? In its pride 
the L.C.C. refuses to turn for advice or to listen to the 
advice tendered even by representative socfeties well quali- 
fied to give it, as, in this instance. the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, whose recommendations, given early in 
the affair, would, if acted upon, have saved the L.C.C. from 
all this bungling. 

There seems but oae remedy, and that. it must be con- 
fesse. none too sure. When next a Bill is before Parlia- 
ment involving questions which affect the better public art 
and culture of the metropolis. a serious endeavour must 
be made by those who care (and they are not a few) to 
secure the embodiment of a clause which will so far regu- 
late the matter in hand that the proper experts shall be 
consulted and certain se'ected men of taste and training 
shall have a determining voice in the design or scheme 
to be carr.ed out. mE 

The soorer a Watch Committee of eminent. patriotic. and 
influeatial citizens is got together to further the protect:on 
of London's amenities in this or any better way that can 
be devised the better for London and Londons self-respect. 

This or a similar proposal has often been vaguely 
mooted. It is high time it should take a definite. shape. 
Perhaps Lord Balcarres, M.P.. whose name I venture to 
suggest w.thout consulting him. but whose fine taste, ex- 
per.ence, and enthusiasm render him eminently fitted. for 
such a erusade, will come forward and take the lead. and 
call to his aid the Presidents of the four leading Royal 
Societies by way of preliminary. ۱ 

A collective and strenuous effort is neccssary cn the 
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part of representative societies, as well as of individuals; 
and if suflicient energy is thrown into the matter, gol 
may cvea spring out of what must inevitably be handed 
down to posterity as the big bungle of Vauxhall Bridge. 
Your obedient servant, 
W. D. Caror. 


Sir — Since my former letter the London County Council, 
bv adopting the report of the Bridges Committee, are com: 
mitted to an expenditure of گر‎ 170.000 in the erection of the 
superstructure of this bridge in steel of elliptical arches with 
store pers. A serious mistake as to foundations is now 
admitte 1 by this report. and the new engineer of the Council 
declines the responsibility of building in granite upon the 
foundations that have been put into the river bed. It may 
nct be useful to deal at anv length with the disappointment 
involved in the sacrifice of the material emploved in London 
and Waterloo Bridges. but public confidence in the ability 
of the County Council to carry through important monu- 
mental works must suffer from this miscarriagc. 

Assuming. however. that the design now adopted will’ 
prove to be satisfactory from the engineering standpoint. 
and jn width and gradient. correspond with Westminster 
Bridge, particulars in which it is admittedly satisfaeton. 
though its pseudo-Gothic architectural details have always 
htherto been cited ‘as inappropriate and pedantic, why 
should the design exhibit ignorant and repulsive architec- 
tural details. why must good engineering be knit with bad 
ornament, and why employ a highly-qualified engineer to 
help horses and tramcars over the river, and an incompetent 
unknown ghost to annoy all persons of taste and knowledge 
in art with terrib'e features which discredit the engineer: 
achievemeni and disgrace the reputation of Londons 
government ? 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., points out forcibly how absurd 
art education becomes under these circumstances, though 
encouraged. subsidised, and inspected by the Technical Edu- 
cation Board of this same County Council, who meanwhile 
maintain a good school of arts and crafts in Regent Street. 

The notion that any architectural draughtsman can 
“ciothe the engineers design with suitable detail. and so 
redcem it. has already been serenely exploded both in Sir 
A. Binnie's granite bridge and in Mr. Fitzmaurice's current 
designs for Vauxhall. The suggestion is. indeed, somewhat 
of an insult both to engineers and to the public. and savours 
of the “cheap and nasty." “ Clothing the design is wrong 
both in expression and idea. Refinement of design woul 
be a truer description of what is required, and for this a 
sound critical judgment in artistic matters, a full knowledge 
of architectural detail and its meaning, and a trained hand 
and refined taste for drawing are the qualities which ۷ 
collaboration with the skill of the engineer would secure 
the desired result. 

Your correspondent Mr. W. Woodward is well known as 
the Merry Andrew of debate at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects; there is an unconscious humour in his 
expositions on art that is irresistible to those who have the 
p'easure of knowing both him and his buildings. and which 
his friends would not sacrifice for much added culture of 
artistic thought or expression. In exchange for his opinions 
I would offer a few by eminent engineers, reported in the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers for last 
year. upon a paper entitled “ The Esthetic Treatment ol 
Bridge Structures," read on 12th March, 1901. l 

The author, Mr. J. Husband, dealing with the ۶ 
tion of cast-iron decoration to metal bridges. said:— |. 

“Numerous examples occur in which a, moderate use 0! 
this material with a little more care in its design would 
have produce. a more pleasing result. Every detail of the 
ornament should be appropriately matched. and unless 
classical proportions are rigidly observed, masonry prototype 
are best left alone." m ۱ 

Sir A. Binnie himself said "that he looked forward with 
a considerable amount of hope to see in the future modern 
structures evolving into the most beautiful objects. l 

Mr. C. Hawksley. the President this year of the mu 
tion. remarked on the ugly results resulting from * the want 
of a better training in architectural principles than an, 
generally had," and as also due “to not devoting pup 
time and attention to the study of the appearance 35 N. 
as the utility of the works designed by engineers. inu 
hoped the day would come when, either bv better P rl 
ledge and more study. or with the aid of their architect! 
friends. engineers would be able to improve such things. 5 

Sir Guildford Molesworth confirmed Mr. Hawksley 
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quoting an engineer who said to him, " Whenever you have 
to choose between an ugly thing and a beautiful thing, 
choose the ugly one, because the directors will like it best." 

Sir Benjamin Baker. in a characteristic contribution to 
this important discussion, said, “ Engineers consulted each 
other; on an electrical question they went to one man, on 
a question of locomotives to another, on a question of water- 
works to another ; and the idea of any jealousy or false pride 
in consulting architects was outside the question.” After 
practically discussing the question of collaboration further, 
Sir Benjamin finished with the following delightful anec- 
dote :— 

“When very young. he had thought he could do with- 
out architects, and he had designed and carried out some 
very pretty work indeed. It had been so pretty that it had 
attracted the attention of Mr. Ruskin, who had mentioned 
it in one of his lectures. There had been columns and 
arches and scrolls in ironwork, and Mr. Ruskin had said 
that he had seen it, and that it made him wish that he 
had been born a blind fish,in a Kentucky cave.” 

The opinions of these eminent engineers. it may be hoped, 
may weigh in obtaining a proper consideration. of the 
eesthetic treatment of Vauxhall Bridge bv the best architect 
whose assistance can be secured before Londoners are 
tempted to curse their blessing of sight. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
BERESFORD PITE. 

Royal College of Art, South Kensington, 28th November. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS. 


IR EDWARD POYNTER, P.R.A., on Wednesday night 
distributed the prizes to the successful students of the 
Royal Academy Schools at Burlington House. 

The President did not on this occasion deliver a set 
speech, but prefaced the distribution of the prizes by saying 
that the members of the Royal Academy who had been 
examining the works this year wished him to say that in 
the two competitions of sets of six drawings from the life 
and four models from the life, as well as in paintings 
from the life, there was a very great advance and a much 
higher average in the quality of the works than had been 
remarked for the past two or three years. He then distri- 
buted the prizes as follows :—Landscape painting, a tangled 
hedgerow: treated as a foreground, Creswick prize (£30), 
Catherine Ouless; painting of a figure from the life (open 
to male students only). silver medal, first, Frederick George 
Swaish; second. William Ewart G. Solomon; painting of 
a head from the life. silver medal, first, Henry Walter 
Peake; second, Frederick George Swaish; painting of a 
draped figure (open to female students onlv), silver medal, 
first, Alice Palgrave Walford; second, Ethel Mary L. 
Kendall; cartoon of a draped figure, a Sibyl. silver medal 
and prize (4,25), Walter Ernest Webster; design in mono- 
chrome for a figure picture, Sisera and Jael, Judges, ch. iv., 
v. 22, Armitage prizes, first (430) and bronze medal. Alfred 
William Sangster; second (£10), Walter Ernest Webster; 
design for the decoration of a portion of a public building. 
dawn: an allegory with at least seven figures. prize (£40), 
William Ewart G. Solomon; set of six drawings of a figure 
from the life (open to male students only), first price (4,50) 
and silver medal, Frederick George Swaish ; second (4,25). 
Frank Samuel Eastman; third (£15), William Ewart G. 
Solomon; fourth (£10), William George Simmonds (dis- 
qualified owing to having received a superior prize in the 
same competition before) ; drawing of a head from the life, 
silver medal, first, Ernest Townshend ; second, Marian Alice 
Dibdin; drawing of a statue or group, silver medal, first, 
Maddison Branch Fisher; second, Ernest Townshend; per- 
spective drawing in outline (open to painters and sculptors 
only), the interior of Syzergh Castle in the Victoria. and 
Albert Museum, silver medal, no competition; model of a 
design, Hagar and Ishmael. Genesis, ch. xxi, v. 19. first 
prize (£30). Mary Constance Buzzard; second (Zio). 
Frederick Brook Hitch; set of four models of a figure from, 
the life (open to male students only), first prize (£50) and 
silver medal, Charles Leonard Hartwell; second (£20), 
Charles Tames Pibworth (disqualified owing to having re- 
ceived the same prize before); model of a bust from the 
life (open to female students only), silver medal. first, not 
awarded; second, Elsbeth C. P. Rommell; model of a de- 
sign containing figure and ornament, a panel for a drinking 
fountain, with a bronze spout in the centre, silver medal. 


Charles James Pibworth; model of a statue -or group, silver 
medal, first, Leonard Jennings; second, Frederick. Brook 
Hitch ; design in architecture, a picture gallery for a coüntry 
town, “travelling studentship (460), James Black Fulton; 
set of architectural drawings, the hall of Eltham Palace: 
inside, showing roof, silver medal, first, Percy Ion Elton; 
second. Victor Wilkins; set of architectural designs (upper 
school), prize (£25). Fitzroy Hyde Darke; set of drawings 
of an architectural design (lower school), prize (£10), Alfred 
William Blomfield; plan of a building, a formal garden, 
prize (£10), George Thow Smith; original composition in 
ornament, silver medal, no competition; perspective drawing 


in outline (open to architects only), the interior of Sir Chris- 


topher Wren's Court at Hampton Court Palace, silver medal, 
George Albert Hill. A Landseer scholarship in painting, 
of £40 a year, tenable for two years, has been awarded 
to William Charles Penn; the second Landseer scholarship 
in painting. and both Landseer scholarships in sculpture, 
were not awarded. 

The President, after distributing the prizes. said that he 
congratulated the students on a competition in which only 
one prize in the whole series was withheld. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


DEPTFORD TOWN HALL. 


DESIGN BY 
MESSRS. BUTLER WILSON AND OGLESBY, LEEDS AND LONDON. 


Our readers will, we think, generally agree with us that this 
design in many respects ably met the problem before the com- 
petitors. The plans are laid out with a good eye to effect, 
and the access to departments is simple and direct. "The 
council chamber is well placed, and the first floor apartments 
would: form an admirable suite of entertaining rooms. The 
exterior is boldly and effectively treated, and with sufficient 
importance of mass and emphasis to make any lofty feature 
of fleche or tower unnecessary. The grand hall is cleverly 
planned, and the projecting domed porch is a good feature. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 
IRELAND. 


| opening meeting of the session was held at Dublin 

on the 4th inst. The President, Sir Thomas Drew, 
delivered his inaugural address, in the course of which he 
said :— 

The revision of our recognised form of building contract 
has now become a pressing question, chiefly in consequence 
of the communications addressed to vs by the Irish 
Builders’ Association, and of the favourable view taken of 
many of their proposals by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and of other bodies representing the profession 
in England. The present recognised general conditions of 
contract have stood the test of experience for many years 
fairly well, and have been generally accepted by both 
parties to the contract. No desire for any radical change 
has been expressed on the part of the employers. From 
the nature of the case this could hardly have been expected 
so far, but as they will naturally look to us to safeguard 
their interests, it would seem proper to endeavour to ascer- 
tain their views by consulting public boards representing 
employers and by adopting any other means in our power 
before consenting to any radical change in the present recog- 
nised form of contract. There appear to be two such 
changes proposed—(a) the appointment of an independent 
arbitrator to adjudicate during the progress of the work on 
such questions as the meaning of the plans and specifica- 
tion, hitherto left to the sole decision of the architect ; (b) 
the taking of the quantities part of the contract. 

A most laudable desire has lately sprung up amongst our 
junior members and aspirants in the profession to improve 
the svstem of architectural education, with a view of obtain- 
ing a distinctive qualification by compulsory examination, 
as in other professions. and. 1 presume. of paving the way 
ultimately to the statutory registration of all practising 
architects. J am sure the senior members sympathise with 
this desire thoroughly, and would be most willing to aid 
the movement in any way in their power. 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry read the annual report of the Council, 
which stated that the year, though comparatively uneventful, 
had been ch.aracterised by steady work. Particular refer- 
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ence was made in it to the proposed College of Science 
buildings at Dublin, and the remarks of Mr. Austen. Cham- 
berlain: as to the architect for the work—already reported 
in these columns. The statement of accounts showed a 
balance in hand of £91. 

The following were elected to constitute the Council for 
the ensuing year :—C. J. MacCarthy, Sir Thomas Drew. R. 
C. Orpen, W. M. Mitchell, J. Rawson Carroll, A. E. Murray, 
G. P. Sheridan, F. Batchelor, and G. Geoghegan. 

A resolution in favour of the registration of architects 
was proposed by Mr. Frederick Shaw and seconded bv Mr. 
H. Allbery. Sir Thomas Drew said that he was one of 
those opposed to registration. and he would move as an 
amendment that no steps be at present taken in the matter. 
Mr. Murray seconded the amendment. Mr. ]. Rawson 
Carroll suggested that the original motion be withdrawn. In 
his opinion. it should be.the parent institution in. London 
which should first move in this matter. After. further dis- 
cussion the motion was withdrawn, and the proceedings 
terminated. ۱ 

'The annual dinner of the Institute was held in the even- 
ing in the Shelbourne Hotel. Mr. George ) Ashlin, Presi- 
dent, occupied the chair. nearly seventy guests being pre- 
sent. Sir Thomas Drew. in proposing the toast of " Our 
Guests," referred to the history of architecture in Ireland 
during the last century. He mentioned as elements which 
had militated against the advance of Irish architecture— 
the Act of Union, the long wars which had absorbed their 
attention early in the century. and the Irish famine. He 
pointed to the revival of architecture in 1850. and said that 
for the last half century architecture had come to the front, 
and their profession had become consolidated. Architects. 
` he thought. should not confine themselves to bricks. and 
mortar. ` The citizens of Dublin should combine. through 
the organisation of their societies, in a grand conspiracy to 
keep the Treasury and Parliament in order. 

Mr. Ryan. President of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
said engineers might with advantage be associated with 
architects in more wavs than one. Many engineering works 
would have benefited if architects had been consulted. 

The President. in replying to the toast of the Institute, 
suggested that in the Royal Hibernian Academv ihere might 
be such a thing as an architectural as distinct from a 
sculptural school. which would attract. architects. and con- 
tribute to the education of aspirants for the profession. 
He referred to the unsightliness of the dreadful foreground 
to the Custom House, near Beresford Place. and said, in 
the other direction. they had also the halfpenny bridge. 
That was a subject which the Corporation might take up. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


N interesting lecture was delivered last Thursday week 
before the members of the above Society by Mr. T. 
Stirling Lee on “Sculpture in Relation to Architecture.” 
The lecturer traced the growth of sculpture from mere 
masonry, showing its application in the earliest buildings to 
its perfection under the Greek architects. who most 
thoroughly appreciated the value of line. light. and shade. 
depth of relief. and the correct erouping and architectonic 
application of figure sculpture. A comparison was drawn 
between the architectonie treatment of the great Greek archi- 
tects and the anatomical treatment of. Michael Angelo and 
his followers, and the later French school. Mr. Lee went 
on to describe the sculptured panels at St. Georges Hall, 
Liverpool—the work of his own bands. "The lecture was 
followed with interest by a large and appreciative audience. 
Mr. W. H. Thorp proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
which was supported by Mr. Herbert Thompson. Mr. Butler 
Wilson (President of the Society). and others. The lecture 
was illustrated by numerous lantern slides. 
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Ar last week's meeting of the Sewage Disposal Committee 
of the Carlisle Corporation. the scheme for the treatment of 
the sewage of the city on bacteriological principles was con- 
sidered. A joint report by Prof. Dibdin and Mr. Marks 
(City Surveyor), was submitted. dealing with the chemical 
aspects of the sewage disposal problem in Carlisle. Mr. 
Marks read his own report describing the scheme (estimated 
to cost £60,000). The Committee decided to recommend 


it to the Town Council for adoption. 


RECENT CONFLAGRATIONS AND THEIR 
LESSONS TO ARCHITECTS." 


By ELLIS MARSLAND, 

(Hon. Secretary British Fire Prevention Committee). 
8 selecting this subject for our consideration to-night, | 

feel I shall be met by the covert observation that it 
is not to the interest of architects that the burning of build. 
ings should cease ; but, on reflection, I think we must all lok 
upon fires as calamities, if possible to be avoided. especially 
as thev are sometimes attended by loss of life. and. from 
an economic point of view, a waste to be deprecated, an] 
any suggestions for their limitation and control well worthy 
the consideration of professional and practical men. | 

I have selected for comment to-night two conflagrations. 
A Continental one at Antwerp and the other the more recent 
Barbican fire. 

The first of these is the fire which destroyed the Entre 
Royal. or the Government Bonded Warehouses at Antwerp, 
on the sth June. 1901. 

A few notes of the building. its size. position, and ۳ 
tents may assist us to realise the magnitude of the con 
flagration. 

The warehouses consisted of a series of buildings in thre: 
main blocks. each six stories in height, fronting the Quai 
de l'Entrepót, and designated the North Central and South 
Block, and connected in the rear towards the Avenue du 
Commerce by buildings of lesser height; there were in a 
dition a number of one-story buildings. "The buildings date: 
from 1830, and were erected with brick walls treated 7 
tecturally with stone. but with no claim to be of fire-resisting 
construction. The floors were principally of wooden joists 
carried upon wrought-iron girders and supported by cast 
iron columns. The floors were carried on columns inde 
pendently of the walls, but the ends of the wrought-iron 
girders were let into the walls and connected on the outside 
bv plates and washers. This accounts to a large exten 
for the so complete destruction of the buildings. inasmurh 
as the falling of the floors and ironwork dragged the wals 
over and brought about the total wreck. 

There were cross walls dividing the buildings up in 
sections. but these terminated below the roof. had many 
openings in them, imperfectly closed with badly fitting sing 
iron doors, and in some cases with none at all. The 7 
cases were of wood. o 

The buildings were used principally for the storing نا‎ 
bonded goods, such as coffee, sugar, wool. tobacco. tallow. 
hardware. and fabrics, but some of the floors were let " 
private tenants. and it was in one of these tenancies the 
fire commenced. The exact spot was on the top floor about 
24 metres from the ground, and it spread along the ۷ 
in either direction. 

The whole of these buildings. practically 
cating and adjoining and filled with most inflamma 
materials, were little calculated to resist the spread of fire. 
and in addition to this, the fire starting in the roof ster 
the extinguishing appliances were unable. through want ۵ 
water pressure in the hydrants and the want of more powerful 
engines, to touch the fire until it reached the lower stories 

The fire occurred, as before mentioned, on sth June. x 
2.30 pm., the brigade were called at 2.40 p.m. and at 
4.30 p.m. the buildings of the central and south blocks were 
well alight, and by 6 p.m. the whole of the roofs and floors 
had fallen and were a burning ruin, which was not © 
tinguished for many days after. The only portion save! 
was the north block. The northerly breeze which was blow- 
ing assisted the efforts of the brigade in preventing the 
flames leaping across the courtyard, although in the other 
direction it greatly assisted in the spread of the fire. 

I think the moral of this fire is, Do not put all your کي‎ 
into one basket, but divide up your buildings into sections 
by division walls, and if you have openings. see th 
are closed by efficient double iron doors; also, if you have 
a building 24 metres high, see that your fire appliances 
will reach a fire in the top story. 

To business men a fire is always a calamity to be 
against. and although one may be insured against the 
of premises, stock and rent. vet the inconvenience cause 
to and the dislocation of ones business is to be deplot” 
and avoided if it be possible. 

In these buildings not one I think had any pre 
to be fire-resisting, and their total destruction under the 
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*Illustrated Peper read at yesterday's meeting of the Society ol 
Architects, 
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. circumstances is small matter for wonder, nor is the archi- 
tect entirely to blame. 

If he suggest to his client fire-resisting construction he 
is met by some or all of the following objections :— 

(1). Why should I build my premises of fire-resisting 
material if the Insurance Companies will make no difference 
in the amount of premium between .a fire-resisting building 
and a combustible one? 

(2). Why should I build to resist fire if my neighbour is 
not compelled to do the same. and his building igniting sets 
fire to mine? 

(3). Why should I build to resist fire ıf by reason of 
the increased cost of my building my assessment is in- 
creased 2 | 

These are all, of course, very pertinent objections. and 
with regard to the first, the Insurance Companies not being 
philanthropic institutions, but existing for profit, do not as 
vet see their way to make any material reduction, as in a 
large conflagration the result more often is the complete 
destruction. of both classes of building. The fire spread 
through the windows, either those fronting the streets or 
those looking into the light courts. Does not this suggest 
that all these openings should be protected by iron or hard 
wood shutters, or by asbestos blinds, and that all these 
should be closed every night at the conclusion of business 
as a matter of ordinary routine? I do not. of course. say 
that this method would prevent the spread of fire entirely, 
but it would retard its progress so as to enable the fire 
brigade to surround a fire instead of having to go in all 
directions, following outbreak after outbreak, by reason of 
the fire travelling through. window openings. We are some- 
times tempted to be dissatisfied with our fire appliances, 
but given a good stiff breeze. as happened on the occasion 
of the Barbican fire, how are you going to cope with fires 
breaking out in all directions and on all floors at once by 
reason of the glass in the window openings giving way and 
carrving the flames through? Look at New Zealand Avenue 
with its cal de sac and large area of opening; the fireman 
has not half a chance. and the wonder is not that the fire 
was so large. but that it was confined to such comparatively 
small limits through the indomitable perseverance of the 
brigade. | 

If, as I suggest. Insurance Companies could be persuaded 
to countenance this form of protection and reduce their 
premiums to those clients who adopted them, it would be 
1 think to their advantage. or there might be legislation 
on this head making this form of protection compulsory. 
Objection has been urged that if premises are so straightly 
shut up it would perhaps be difficult to detect a fire in its 
incipient stage, but it is then vour automatic fire alarms 
and sprinklers would come in. We have also in heu of 
shutters a recent invention in the form of wired glass. with 
which the windows could be glazed into metal or hard wood 
frames or directly into stonework or brickwork. 

The second objection could, of course, only be dealt with 
by legislation, and if this were desirable certain sections or 
zones of a city which are. devoted to buildings of the ware- 
house class might be compelled to be of fire-resisting cone 
struction, and rules framed for such. penalties also being 
levied against those who bv their indifference or careless- 
ness endanger their neighbours property. 

In Germany, I understand, a man is made personally 
liable if it is found after a fire he has neglected any of the 
precautions against it ከሮ is bound by law to take. 
Without, perhaps, going quite so far as this. a man, for in- 
stance, who neglects to see that any opening in which fire- 
resisting doors are fixed is not closed every night at the 
conclusion of the days work. might be liable to a penalty. 
At present the law provides for doors in a party wall under 
certain circumstances, but does not provide for them to be 
closed when the premises are vacated, thus in many cases 
rendering them inefficacious. Neglecting to provide proper 
exits in case of fire might also he the subject of personal 
responsibility, as it would conduce to greater caution on the 
owners part if he were made personally responsible for the 
safe exit of his employees in case of fire. 

The third objection is one which is of great importance, 
and it appears to me that if a building owner, by reason 
of additional expense, renders his building hre-resisting, he 
renders a service to the community. and should in conse- 
quence have his assessment reduced instead of increased. 
If municipalities would only look at this point in the right 
light they would see that a citizen who aims at fire resistance 
in his building is a public benefactor, as he tends to reduce 
the precautions which are now necessary to be taken by the 


municipality to protect the community from fire and loss, 
and thus save expenditure, and this is a point in the inci- 
dents of taxation well worthy the attention of Corporations. 

The fire started either in Nos. 8 and 9 or 10 and 11, 
Barbican. and spread to the right and left, then the flames 
were carried, by the stiff breeze that was blowing. across the 
road to New Zealand Avenue. a cul de sac, along which it 
spread on either side until it was stopped by the wall at the 
end enclosing the low building of the horse repository. 

The call was given at 10.41 p.m. on 21st April, 1902, 
and the stop at 12.45 a.m. the next day. 

As the result of this fire, I should like to make the follow- 
ing suggestions for buildings of the city warehouse class :— 

That all supporting piers should be constructed, where 
practical, of brick. 

That all roofs should be flat and of fire-resisting con- 
struction. 

That all windows should be protected by fire-resisting 
shutters or wired glass. 

That all floors should be fire-resisting. and all iron girders, 
columns and supports be protected by special plaster or 
hollow tile covering and not tied into walls. 

That all staircases be enclosed by at least a 9 in. wall 
carried. up to the roof, and any openings on to the same 
be filled with fire-resisting doors. 

That all lifts be enclosed with at least a 9 in. wall and 
carried up through the roof and covered with a skvlight of 
light iron and glass. and all openings on to the several 
floors be filled with fire-resisting doors. 

I feel assured that if the above-mentioned precautions 
were taken, coupled with the promptitude with which the 
fire brigade arrives on the: scene, a fire would be confined 
to the building in which it originated, and a large amount 
of loss and inconvenience. averted. 


— تست‎ ilo مموجچ8).)‎ Án men 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE, REAL AND 
IDEAL.* 


'[ HIS subject does not need any introduction to this 

audience; it is perhaps too clasely connected to us 
all to be appreciated at its proper value. ‘The things of 
our everyday life are apt to get a little out of perspective, 
and an attempt to put them into their real relation to the 
other parts of our environment may bé of value. Archi- 
tectural practice of some sort is always with us, and as a 
rule we take it as a matter of course, like ;he rising of the 
sun, and hardly question its rightness cr wrongness, its 
fitness or unfitness for our time. In so far as we think on 
any important subjects, we are influenced by two impulses, 
one to accept things as we find them and the other to 
inquire into them and discover if possible the reason of 
their being. 

A healthy curiosity into the abstract question of architec- 
tural practice is a desirable thing, but I am afraid few 
would so consider it if applied to the mysteries of any in- 
dividual practice; so in this brief essay on the subject we 
will try not to offend any honest fellow architect. 

It has always appeared to me as very peculiar that the 
pupil who passes three years in his masters office and, 
say, another five or six years as assistant, should rarely hear 
a word on the allimportant matter of how to begin and 
carry on the practice of his profession. Considerable time 
and labour on the part of the master are often devoted to 
make him an efficient draughtsman, to give him a work- 
manlike grasp of construction, to instil with him a know- 
lelge of the simpler methods of planning, and to awaken, 
an appreciation of the great achievements in design, while 
no attention 15 given to the more intimate relations between 
parties, common to all practices. Some men I know have 
been exceedingly kind to their former assistants, and have 
greatly helped them with advice when they have had to 
deal with a difficult question, but this is usually after they 
have commenced practice on their own account; but, for 
the life of me. I cannot see why the experience necessary 
to deal with many of these difficulties should not be gained 
in their masters offices. There are a thousand and one 
questions involved in our relations with contractors, public 
bodies. fellow-architects, and clients that might very profit- 
ably be discussed in the presence of our assistants, and 
in which they might take part. 

Let us now give a few moments to the consideration of 
the time antecedent to practice, the pupil and assistantship 
period, if I may so designate it. "This must be a period 
* Paper read on the 3rd inst. by Mr. J. S. Gibson to the Architectural 
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of enthusiasm for the work. the glamour and poetry that 
the spirit of youth alone can impart must be pre-eminent. 
Compared with the sculptor or the painter you must have 
more enthusiasm, for their handiwork is the realisation of 
their ideals, while yours has to be carried out by other 
hands before it can be judged or appreciated, and at this 
early stage the chance of this being done is still remote. 
The architect's early training is also a much more arduous 
and complicated one, and I do not think we can reasonably 
expect to do with less than six or eight years of really hard 
and earnest labour, but at the end of that period we ought 
to have such a grasp of our work as will enable us to deal 
successfully with the problems given us to solve. During 
the second half of this initial stage a considerable amount 
of measured work from good exampies, irrespective of styles, 
should be done, together with sketches which get es near 
as possible to the heart of the design and leave the art 
of merely pretty drawing severely alone. A good 04 
for this period might be “ Draw often and accurately." The 
mind should be in a receptive condition, so that each new 
experience should find soil in which to take root and room 
to grow. The world has grown so tiny now, that visits 
to the various architectural centres of Europe mav be easily 
accomplished at thus period, and the beneficial effects of 
the study of the old masterpieces is invaluable. 

We have now arrived at the stage at which the man has 
spent energy, time. and money in acquiring the facility to 
plan and design, his mind directed into the right channels 
likely to lead to the development of his most cherished 
art, and he is confronted with the necessity of using this 
experience as a means of earning his livelihood. By what 
methods may he make his capacities known to those desir- 
ous of building ? 

In countries where the mass of the people know some- 
thing of art, and value its beneficial effect on every-day life 
—say in France—it is considered a part of the Govern- 
ment's duties to see that the most meritorious and gifted 
students are rewarded by commissions to paint pictures, 
design buildings. and execute sculptures on all occasions 
when public works of this kind are required, and I am glad 

think they are often required in such countries. But we 
manage things differently on this side of the Channel: our 
Governments think their duty accomplished bv making one 
of their partisans First Commissioner of Works, and this 
estimable gentleman usually dances to the tune piped by 
the permanent officials, whose sympathy with, and know- 
ledge of, the arts are painfully evident by their works scat- 
tered throughout this long-suffering country. There are 
times—intermittent, it is true—when the political mind 
doubts the omniscience of the official mind, and the political 
mind boldly resolves to go outside the Government offices 
for the design of some important builling. Until a few 
years ago it was the custom to throw these matters open 
to all competitors, and, as a rule, the result justified this 
action. But of late years these competitions have been 
restricted to the men whose experience extends over a con- 
siderable number of years, and so this avenue is now prac- 
ticallv closed to the young architect. From the Govern- 
ment, then, the beginner need not look for any help to 
establish himself. 

A man's personal friends. in the majority of cases, may 
perhaps be the means of giving him the first few chances 
that go to prove the stuff he is made of, and if there is 
any real good in his work, it will bring more in its train. 

It is during this early period that many men compete 
for work of all kinds, and by so doing gain an experience 
in planning and design that is worth the labour and time 
expended, although they may bring no other reward. When 
we think of the fearful and wonderful arrangements in the 
planning of public buildings, and the more fearful architec- 
tural embellishments of these plans which were the painful 
results of early efforts, we cannot be too thankful that these 
things never got beyond the paper stage. and that an un- 
appreciative assessor passed them by and thus saved us 
from having to live down an early indiscretion. Compe- 
titions are not unmixed blessings to the profession. but we 
must admit that the buildings erected under this method 
compare favourably as a whole with the average of works 
erected without competition. I should certainly advise all 
men. for the first few years of their practice, to take part 
in well-conducted competitions, but be sure the conditions 
are fair, the assessor competent, and the subject one they 
know something about. And as soon as the state of their 
practice warrants it, I should also advise them to let com- 


petitions alone. 
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There are many amusing and curious ways of obtaining 
a practice, and for all of us it is a serious question to 
determine how to start on our career. But it has to b: 
settled at an early stage, or else it will effectually settle 
us. Some cut the Gordian knot by leaving the ranks and 
embarking into the maelstrom of “trade,” these are the 
wise but inartistic ones. Some rely on the artistic blindness 
of the general public, and run lucrative drawing manufac. 
tories on business-like lines. These are the shrewd and 
“ practical" ones. Some have relatives who are something 
big in the City of finance or Society, and these push their 
architectural appendages in the same manner as they do 
shares, or officers in the army. What Lord Melbourne said 
about the bestowal of the Order of the Garter, that “ Theres 
no damned merit about it,” we may safely say in reference 
to the practice of these fortunate ones. Some drift into 
that refuge of mediocrity, an official: appointment in a 
Government office, and in the Office of Works, or such-like 
departments, do what they can to spread the commonplace 
over the land. these can hardly be said to practise, either 
really or ideally. Some enter mto competitions, throwing 
all their energies and skill therein in the hope that ment 
will be rewarded. These are the sanguine ones, and some 
times they are not disappointed. Some enter into partner 
ships with clever men of business, who “manage” the 
clients while they manage the office. These are the timid 
ones. likeable fellows who think the chief end of life 5 
to get a cornice perfectly proportioned or a skirting-boarl 
properly moulded. Some attach themselves to the land, 
and, backed by financiers, erect enormous piles of vulgarly 


commonplace type, whose chief quality is bulk, and whose | 


erection in some slight degree justifies the short leasehold 
system of land tenure; these are the wily ones. 500: 
develop an absorbing interest in rights of light, and devote 
precious time to the intricacies of party structures am 
then pass away full of years and riches; these are the cann 
ones. Some renounce art and become crafty, finding that 


the public will pay more willingly for the abnormal [ከ፲ 


the artistic; these denounce style, balance, composition 
rhythm, grace. and are shar]-sighted leaders of the blim. 
Some determine to live for art's sake, and usually die fer 
it instead; these are the foolish and artistic ones. 5 
are but a few of the thousand and one ways of practising 
our profession, and each of you must one day settle thi 
great question for yourself. 

Turning to the realities of practice one may say 7 
is the man who knows nothing of them,” for the whims and 
vagaries of the client are sometimes as difficult to dea 
with as the prejudices of the architest Among the ا‎ 
troubles likely to assail you are the reconciiement of the 
wants of the client with the amount of money he is willing 
to spend. In this matter it is well to show as kindly as 
possible the impracticability of expecting £5,000 worth ol 
accommodation for £3,000 cash. Never estimate your 
buildings too low; it will prove easier to have a margin 
to meet the changing views of your client, rather than à 
deficit to ask him to wipe off. . 

Having satisfactorily settled the money question, you ca» 
with a merry heart, set about the designing of your house; 
and if your client expresses a strong preference for any 
unusual disposition of rooms, you must give this your best 
consideration, for. after all, he is the person who is to ۴ 
in them. If you have hit on any particularly good arrange 
ment, do not throw it at the good man, but lead him gently 
to it, and thereby gain his approval, for this is more often 
won by strategy than by force. Always be ready vith 
examples of similar cases. and if these are already known 
to your client so much the better. for then he feels on 
safer ground; all clients prefer experience to experiment. 
When discussing. any question never imagine that force ol 
language will ateme for lack of reason. You will often find 
your client expressing his views on the architectural styles 
and, if he desires you to design him a house which sh 
be Palladian Renaissance outside and English Gothic ۳ 
side, do not regard him so much as a lunatic as one ٨ 
requires careful treatment, as his appetite for styles may 
omniverous. ۲ 

Having matured your design and written your ایر‎ 
tion, do not think that your worries are ended. Under ™ 
present system of competitive tendering for work, you T 
find yourself face to face with a builder who solemn 
assures you that Smith's blue lias lime is much stronger ?' 
better than Brown's Portland cement, that drain 6 
best jointed with clay, and that footings should rest له‎ = 
solid earth without the intervention of any concrete Un ነ 
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them. Should you meet such a man, no doubt you will 
inform him of your good old crusted prejudices, and stick 
to the specification. Having taken a firm stand in your 
dealings with a builder of this kind, maintain this attitude 
to the end, and you will generally succeed in getting a 
creditable job for your client, although at some trouble to 
vourself. But we must not forget that we are paid for the 
trouble involved in getting our buildings properly erected, 
as well as for designing them. 

One of the surprises of practices in their early stages, 
is the extraordinarily easy manner in which variations can 
be made on contracts during execution, so that when the 
accounts come in they often surprise the architect more 
than any other person. The apparently innocent suggestion 
to “omit the moulded beam and side brackets” over an 
opening. and just " put in a couple of semicircular arches 
with a column and two pilasters.” has, in some mysterious 
way, been expanded into about five pages of a bill of extras, 
the total of which makes the architect gasp. The one safe 
rule in all these matters is to make a drawing and get a 
price fixed before any work is done. If, however, you 
have made the variation without a price having been pre- 
viously fixed, you may rely upon one friend in your ex- 
tremity, the quantity surveyor. He is the man who can 
pul you through. How he does it I do not pretend: to 
know, perhaps he has مہ‎ bowels of ‘compassion as far as 
builders are concerned; perhaps there 15 some freemasonry 
of which you and I are, ignorant, ‚but, at any rate. he will 
usuall succeed in making a bill more palatable to your 
client and to yourself, and we'cannot be too grateful to 
him for these services. ۱ 

In your dealings with your client, as with your builder, 
make up your mind on the matter in hand, and ncver depart 
from vour determination. Do not be so foolish as to expect 
to get your own way always; you will be a lucky man if 
you get it occasionally, but if you show signs of indecision 
of character. depend upon it, you will never get it at all. 
Should your client, upon any vital matter, prefer his way 
to yours, let him clearly know that the responsibility for 
success Or failure rests on him. 

If your work be at a distance, and frequent visits are 
impracticable, do not be surprised at the variations the 
builder will quite innocently make on vour designs. Some 
of the most charming results are often thus accidentally 
obtained. Years ago a fellow architect said to me, “Its a 
poor design that does not admit of improvement in execu- 
tion,” and the ripening experience of the translation of 
drawings into solids will suggest the variations that are im- 
provements. Doj not worry too much about the finish of 
your drawings. The work itself is the heart of the matter, 
and. above all things, do not over elaborate the details of 
your drawings. A multiplicity of detail does not ensure a 
fineness of quality. and I had rather see one good archi- 
trave round every door of a house than an abundant variety 
of commonplace sections. You may dash off sketches of 
facades and interiors. many of the happiest jnspirations are 
the most evanescent, but as you grow older you will find it 
harder to let your full sizes go out of the office. "These are 
the final stages in your part of the work. and by them you 
will be, in a great measure, judged. 

The requirements of modern civilisation are so varied and 
complex and we live at such a rapid pace, that even the 
practice of architecture has been invaded by "specialists ` 
who apparently imagine that a thorough knowledge of 
technical details will compensate for a lack of knowledge of 
the art of their profession. There are hardly any modern 
pretenders so lacking in justification by their works as that 
of the architectural expert or specialist. It may be argued 
that this is the only scientific method of dealing with modern 
complicated requirements, if so, its scientific efficiency 
hardly justifies its artistic barrenness. My earnest advice 
to you is to make your practice cover as wide a held as 
possible. shun specialism, however lucrative it mav appear. 

Within the scope of a moderate practice you will find 
extensive demands made upon your knowledge. Apart from 
the capacity to design, there must be the ability to design 
within the limits imposed by the requirements of the Build- 
ing Ácts of London, Provincial and Urban Authorities, to 
utilise in the best way the properties of steel. iron, and 
concrete, as well as the older building materials. stone. 
brick, and wood. You must also be conversant. with the 
latest patents in pavement lights, have a knowledge of the 
virtues of glass tiling. know the strong features of burglar 
proof sash fasteners, and give a warranty that your door 
knobs will never come off the spindle. Besides this all- 


embracing knowledge that is required of us, a new danger 
is rising up, born of our advancing civilisation. We are 
now in the glorious days of trusts and combines, . when 
everything is on a colossal scale, especially the capitalisa- 
tion, and no doubt the inherent poverty of our profession 
is the only thing that, thus far, has saved us. Think of the 
waste of energy going on in the artistic world to-day, of 
painters and sculptors creating pictures and statues «and 
trying to find a market for them—often in vain. Imagine 
the immense saving that could be effected by a Pierpont 
Morgan buying up the output of Sargeant. Whistler, Shan- 
non, Swan, Guthrie. Lavery. Bruck, Gilbert, Frampton, and 
putting these artists on regular employment at a fixed wage, 
under healthy conditions in a factory complying with all 
the requirements of the Factories Act, whatever these may 
be. Saved from the rapacities of the “dealer,” in Bond 
Street and out of it, what magnificent works these. men 
would turn out. while the public would: ክዑ longer have 
to go to the dealers to be advised as to the safest thing 
into which they might invest, their money, as if works of 
art: were mining-shares and dealt in for the rise or fall of 
an active market. The only bar to the success of such 
a scheme comes, strangely enough. from the artists: thern- 
selves. - | : Ne da ا‎ ይው PLC NM 

1 have talked so long on -some of :the realities 6 
time is now left in which to speak of the ideal practice: 
It is like the promised land—before our eyes. but never 
beneath our feet. Of what would: such. a practice- consist ? 
we ask, and. every one's temperament will dictate a different 
answer. The ideal practice must surely be that which en- 
sures the evolution of the individual in the advancement of 
his art. To progress along parallel lines with your art 
must be a desirable thing. though it can hardly be said that, 


.88-8 rule, our practice affords many facilities of this kind. 


Some requirements necessary to this end are common to 
many of us; these may be summarised as follows :—Work 
which 15 congenial to our temperament, and in which. a 


healthy interest may be taken.” Time. to think out our 


problems as a whole, and evolve slowly their detail. 


Absence of all “rush and worry." An appreciation of the 


good points in our designs by those for wham the work: is 
done. A few. assistants, good men and true, who will carry 
the knowledge gained a step further on their own account. 

I could guess the young practitioners ideal to -be, -that 
his buildings would turn out as fine as his conception of 
them, but the hard facts of reality destroy the charm of 
those imaginings. I could guess the middle-aged prac- 
titioners ideal to be, to begin again, with all the vigour 
and enthusiasm of youth, coupled with the matured experi- 
ence of his years, but this combination is impossible of 
realisation. I could guess the old man's ideal to be, to be 
spared to practise for a few years that great art to the 
threshold of which many years of travel has brought him. 
but the inexorable summons comes, he steps across another 
threshold, and the door closes hehind him for ever. 

As far as the necessities of living will permit us, I think 
we should do all we can to realise our ideal practice, to 
advance the science and art of our calling. to do justice to 
our clients, our builders, and ourselves, and to uphold the 
honour and dignity of our profession. 


— 8 ————— 


BUILDING NEWS. 


THE How. F. G. WYNN has given a site for a church at 
Nevin, South Carnarvonshire. The design has been en- 
trusted to Mr. P. Shearson Gregory, architect, Bangor. 


THE new wing of the Kettering General Hospital, erected at 
a cost of £8,000, was opened on Saturday by the Earl of Dal- 
keith. The additions provide for a special children's ward 
and an operating theatre. m 


Mr. RICHARD CALVERT. J.P., has promised £5,000 to the 
fund for the proposed restoration of the Walton-le-Dale 
Church. The architect is Mr. Seddon, and it is antici- 
pated that the work will be commenced in a few days. 


AT Reading a new bronze statue of H.M. King Edward VII. 
(9 ft. high) was unveiled on the 3rd inst. by H.R.H. Prince 
Christian. The statue, which stands on a red granite pedestal 


S.W. 


12 ft. high, is the work of Mr. G. E. Wade. of Fulham Road, 
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AT West Hartlepool on Saturday the Bishop of Durham 
opened a church and institute for the Missions to Seamen. 
The building. which includes a church, with seating accom- 
modation for 150, and a large recreation room for seamen, has 


cost 45,500. 


Last week the Wrexham Board of Guardians agreed to the 
Workhouse extension scheme by Mr. Lynam, architect, of 
Stoke-on-Trent, at a cost of 456.700. £4.300 of this is for 
better hospital accommodation, and works out at a cost of 
about 454 per inmate. 


THE new Wortley Hotel, Upper Westbourne Terrace, Pad- 
dington, W., organised by the British Women's Emigration 
Association and the South African Expansion Committee, for 
the accommodation of women emigrants during their neces- 
sary stay in London before commencing their voyage, was 
opehed on Monday. 


THE Sutton Memorial Hall, Sackville Street, Reading (in 
connection with Greyfriars Church), which consists of a parish 
room, entrance lobbies, lavatory, etc., was opened recently. 
Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son & Morris were the architects, and 
Messrs. Wheeler the builders; whilst the electric lighting and 
heating were carried out by Messrs. Callas, Sons & May, all 
of Reading. 


FOUNDATION or memorial stones have been laid for a new 
board school at Clutton (to cost £4,000), for 340 scholars ; 
Wesleyan Church, St. Sidwell’s, Exeter (to cost about 
£6,500), for 800 worshippers (Messrs. Commin & Coles, 
architects ; Messrs. Wippell Bros. & Row, heating engineers, 
and Messrs. Westcott, Austin & White, joiners, etc., all of 
Exeter). 


THE extension of Newington Workhouse (Westmoreland 
Road, S.E.), which has cost (including site and furnishing) 
nearly £25,000, was opened yesterday week. The new build- 
ing comprises relief offices, dispensary, married couples’ 
quarters, nurses’ home and nursery, and has been erected 
(from designs of Mr. G. D. Stevenson, A.R.I.B.A.) by Messrs. 
J. Marsland & Son, of York Street, Walworth, S.E. 


Hazıewoop Parish Church, which was burnt down last 
February, has been rebuilt at a cost of £2,000 from designs 
by Messrs. Naylor & Sale, of Derby. The new edifice, which 
was opened last week, has been erected by Messrs. J. Walker 
& Sons, of Wirksworth. Messrs. Jerram & Co., of Derby, 
were entrusted with the heating apparatus, whilst the new 
pulpit (specially designed by the architects) was the work of 
Mr. R. G. Lomas, also of Derby. 


IN the grounds of St. Pauls Schools, West Kensington, on 
Wednesday, a statue was unveiled to Dean Colet, the founder 
of the schools. Mr. Hamo Thomycroft, R.A., executed 
the work, which has cost £4,000. The Dean is represented 
sitting with book in hand, with a scholar on either side of 
him, half-kneeling, and also holding a book. Surmounting 
the statue is a canopy supported by six columns of free 
Gothic treatment, all of which, like the statue itself, is made 
of bronze, the whole being supported on a pedestal and 
hase of Portland stone. At the top of each column is a 
smaller canopy enclosing an angel, and crowning this is a 
statue of the infant Jesus on His mothers knee. 


Ir has been decided to erect a Wesleyan Chapel at Swansea, 
in commemoration of the late Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
(having preached his first sermon there); an additional 
pavilion at the Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow (to cost nearly 
£535,000) ; a joint smallpox hospital at Coseley, for the Smeth- 
wick Town Council; laundry at Jaffray Hospital. Gravelly 
Hill, near Birmingham, to cost nearly £6,000; a theatre 
at Port Talbot (Messrs. Margrave & Peacock, Royal Metal 
Exchange, Swansea, architects) ; station buildings at Car- 
noustie, to cost about £4,000; construction of a goo ft. 
wharf at Cattewater, for Plymouth Corporation ; and electric 
lighting of Weymouth, for the Town Council, at a cost 


of £44,800. 


AiL Saints: CHURCH, Claverley, six miles from Bridgnorth, 
was reopened on Sunday. The work of restoration has been 
carried out in accordance with the plans of Mr. W. Wood 
Bethell, and the estimate of the architect was £4,500. 
Towards that sum Mr. W. H. Foster, of Apley Park, Bridg- 
north, generously contributed £2,000. The work, which 


has been well done, included the necessary repairs to ہر‎ 
and walls, the lowering of the floor to its original level an: 
so unearthing the bases of the Norman columns, the remix; 
of the galleries, and thereby restoring the fine proponi. 
of the nave. The plaster and whitewash have been tak, 
from the walls. and this led to the discovery of some ry: 
examples of Norman art. They are of unique interes .. 
account of their exceptionally early date (1170), and i} 
principal subject represented. This is an incident in tk 
Battle of Senlac or Hastings. The incident. evidently in. 
tended as the motif of the painting, suggested to the Vicar 
of Claverley (the Rev. T. W. Harvey) a clue to the mean: 
of the whole, namely, that the painting is a pictorial repre 
sentation of the personal encounter recorded in the Roms 
de Rou between Roger de Montgomery and a giga 
Englishman, captain of 100 men. To account for its exi- 
ence upon the walls of this church it must be remembere! 
that Earl Roger was the builder of the church and the 
founder of the chapter of canons associated with it, an: 
also that by the ruling caste and their clergy the Nom 
Conquest had been invested with a semi-religious halo: : 
had not only been solemnly blessed by the Pope, but hx 
received the sanction of success. The other paintings in 
the spandrels of the arcade and elsewhere are of a mi: 
ordinary character—the incidents in the lives of saints. th 
torments of hell, and figures of the Seraphim, etc. T» 
borderings throughout are of a very elaborate 657 
red, yellow, and pink being the colours principally used. 


አ. tcm ere 


JOTTINGS. 


A TENDER for the construction of an outer harbour at Por 
Adelaide, to cost nearly half a million, has been accepted 


IT is said that the drainage at Marlborough House is in 
a dangerous state, owing to defects which have existed i 
years. 


THE ninety underground bakehouses which exist in Lame 
are all stated to be in an unsuitable condition as 767 
construction, light, and ventilation. 


SANCTION has been given by the Local Government Bot: 
to the drainage scheme of the Portsmouth Town Counc: 
which will involve an expenditure of £150,000. 


Tue deficit on the Wolverhampton Exhibition appears v 
be finally settled at £34.000. It is, however, proposed o 
hold one next year. 


AT Wednesdays meeting of the Windsor Town Council. : 
letter was read conveying the King's approval of the Coun 
cils desire to plant a new avenue of trees, and to name ٠ 
“King Edward VII.’s Avenue.” 


A PORTION of waste land in the centre of Windsor is ' 
be converted into a public garden, and the remainder 5 
to be given by the Town Council for the enlargement أن‎ 
the Roval Infirmary and Dispensary. 


Messrs. CHARLES BELL, WITHERS & MEREDITH, architects 
etc., have removed from 3, Salters Hall Court. to 59, Cann 
Street, E.C.; also Messrs. Anthony Scott & Son, architects 
from 46, William Street, Drogheda, to 34, Lower Sackvili¢ 
Street, Dublin. 

کپ سم A‏ ——- 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Isolation Hospital. Pontardawe, is being warmed w 
ventilated by means of Shorlands’ patent Manchester stt '® 
with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied " 
Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


THE Selby-Abbey Urban District Council have instruc 
Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers. Leeds. à 
make and fix a large size Cambridge quarter-chime un 
showing the time upon four external dials. The above Ab Y 
was erected by William the Conqueror, and 15 one © i 
largest churches in England and a landmark to the n 
rounding district. Messrs. Potts have also received in ከ 
tions to fix a new chime clock in the ancient Parish s 
Cawood Selby, and have just completed church clocks 
Moorsholme, Yorkshire, and Barbon, Westmoreland. 
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A. MYSTERIOUS MATTER. 


HE problem which puzzles earnest young architectural 
students more than any other, is the question what 
really constitutes the difference between lawful and unlawful 
originality? "Where is the point where this charming thing 
ends and eccentricity begins? He reads books on the 
grammar of architectural design, and he listens to the 
criticisms of his elders, but he finds himself more in a 
fog than ever. He is told that eccentricities are forms 
which either violate truthful construction, or fitness, or 
beauty, or good proportion. If he is born with any artistic 
talent at all, he soon perceives what is meant by good pro- 
portion, and feels that subtle sense of satisfaction and “ well- 
being” which the effective fulfilment of this idea in a 
structure always gives to the spectator. But he also comes 
to see that a building may be very well-proportioned and 
yet be utterly unoriginal—in fact, as insipidly common-place 
as Regent Street. 

He then tackles the word “ beauty.” but this is an essence 
so intertwined with the hypnotism of current fashion, and 
the spirit of the times and people we dwell among, that 
it is by no means the easy word it at first appears to our 
young enthusiast entering on his art life. Have a chat 
with a ripe French architect, 
or German architect—not to 
mention a Chinese architect 
—and vou will get a notion ot 
the dilemma our student is in 
on this point. 

Then he falls back on the 
words “ fitness " and “ truthful 
construction," and he is cast 
into deeper doubts, for when 
he starts analysing, in these 
directions, many fine build- 
ings which his own soul, and 
the concurrence of his quali- 
fied mentors, assure him are 
splendid designs, he finds 
many matters his logical mind 
considers are most decidedly 
shams. Furthermore, when 


“shams,” but “clothing 一 
quite another thing. and as 
legitimate a factor in the 
realms of charm as a lady's 
dress—his bewilderment is apt to grow cynical, and his egot- 
ism develops thereby, till he is convinced everybody is wrong, 
and he himself is alone right. He becomes animated with 
a noble intention of showing the world what real originality 
of character in designing is, and he proceeds to turn out 
studies more eccentric than ever. 


His ultimate end is generally one of two results. Either 


he emerges, after years of struggle and catastrophes, into a 


good designer, but timid to such an extent that his breaks 
{rom convention become more and more seldom as years 
roll on; or he becomes frankly converted to that paralysing 
creed of a far too large class of architects, after they have 
settled down to the fierce realities of business life. 6 
creed which spares no pains to make as sound a plan as 
can possibly be managed, but, when it comes tu the eleva- 
tions, a stereotyped repetition of things already done, is all 
they trouble themselves about; and they defend this course 
openly on the plea that all else is as much affectation as a 
gentleman seeking notoriety by dressing himself differently 
to his fellow. 

Nevertheless, deep down in the heart of the public, there 
is a healthy desire for genuine originality; and, although 
in this matter there is such a perilously little step between 
the sublime and the ridiculous, it is finer to strive for it 
and fail, than never to have striven. 

Appreciation for strikingly original individual character 
in design is bound to grow in the educated crowd of the 
days to come. It need not on that account be inconsiderate 
of surroundings or violate fitness in its true sense. Orthodox 
monotony will be the one unforgivable sin of the days to 
come. 


The running of a fashion til] all are tired of it, through 
utter repetition, will not satisfy the keener humanity of 
the future. 


There are signs of this showing everywhere. Even the 
supremely dogmatic school of modern French architecture 
indicates at last a fatigue in its own doctrinal tenets. It 
has worked for years, in loyal co-operation, to produce a 
Paris of what it defines as of homogeneous design, and 
now the colossal work is done, the doctors themselves are 
dissatisfied with it. They realise that its street architecture 
can go no further, unless it breaks away from collectivism 
unto individual freedom, so they are now offering premiums 
for the freest, untrammelled designs for street elevations. 
This is the only conclusion we can come to, judging from 
the character of the creation they have recently awarded 
first prize to, in a contest of the sort. 

So we say to the student, go on with your dreams, and 
if you work at them with honest sincerity, and possess any: 
thing of the nature of genius as a stock-in-trade, you will 
land ultimately on something worth looking at. Do not 
crush your enthusiasm nor damp the fires of your imagina- 
tion, but cultivate it; prune it, that its fruits may be the 
richer by culture, not changed in essence. ` 

A good exercise for students, in the achieving of this 
result, is to study the impressions buildings make on their 
non-professional friends. Take them for walks round to 
leading buildings, draw them out to note how each design 
affects them. 

This has been found to be an excellent antidote to the 
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crotchety, groovy trend which an enthusiastic, earnest 
student cannot help falling into through becoming irration- 
ally self-centred; and he will be surprised to find how 
buildings de speak to average people of education and taste 
—speak much worth knowing—much which is conducive to 
the formation of sane views as to the originality which gives 
pleasure, in contradistinction to the originality which 
irritates and revolts. 

Do not let him think the criticisms of lay minds are not 
worth having. Standing the other day near a great London 
building approaching completion, we heard a quite common- 
place individual say to his friend, after a long stare: “ Can 
you understand a feeling which can be called drearily 1212? You 
tell me this is by a great architect. Well, as that is so, 
it makes me say what Lord Lytton says somewhere: ‘In 
great men we look for something to admire—in ordinary 
men we ask for nothing to forgive. In this case, we have 
nothing to forgive, for he has attempted nothing. But what 
a loss of fine bricks and terra-cotta.” 

Whilst on the natural history of this matter, we cannot 
help referring to a type of architect we have all met, who 
illustrates the funny side of the subject with an excruciating 
humour appreciated by everyone but himself. He is the 
person who, although all his designs are ever of the most 
common-place description, yet he is always saying what 
character and stupendous strength of originality he could 
put into his work if he was only allowed. How he has to 
curb himself—to hold his teeming imagination back with 
rigid chains of iron! But one day—ah! one day, when 
he has secured a material standing, when his soul has been 
relieved from the anxieties of the tax-collector, and can 
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afford to dictate high art to his clients, then we shall see 
something !—something which will make the great world 
sit Up. 

Zola has hit off this infatuated individual true to life, 
in one of his novels. 

A Painter who has broken away from the cramped 
thraldom of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, is lecturing our 
architect on his slavery to precedent, and telling him he 
ought to be ashamed of himself remaining thus for the sake 
of the loaves and fishes to be gained by courting the false 
prestige of the prizes of orthodoxy. Be a man, come away 
from its atrophising formule. Are not all the other arts 
marching forward? Is not evolution transforming literature, 
painting and even music—is it not going to do as much 
for architecture? If ever a century ought to have a style 
its very own, surely it is the century we are now entering 
on. The ground is swept ready on which will grow a new 
people. Throw down the Greek Temples which have no 
raisons d étre under our sky and in the midst of our changed 
society. Throw down the Gothic Cathedrals since faith in 
medieval legends is dead. Throw down the colonnades 
and the overworked embroideries of the Renaissance grafted 
on the middle ages—petty jewellery our democracy cannot 
lodge in. “ Yes, yes!” cries the architect with the swollen 
head, “that is just what I intend to do. You will see onc 
day! Give me time to arrive and when I shall be free! 
And he ended by marrying an unwholesome voung female 
the daughter of a fat, speculative builder, wallowing in 
wealth, who put him in the- business. and he went to 


perdition. 
—— سس سس و و6‎ 


A CURIOUS COMPETITION. 


E have had our attention directed to some correspond- 
ence and reports concerning a recent competition for 
the Ayr School Board, which we think shows an absolute 
disregard of the right methods of dealing in such matters, which 
is unusual even in the chequered annals of competitions. 
Plans being invited for new-mixed and infant schools in Ayr, 
the first premium was awarded to Mr. John Arthur, of 131, 
West Regent Street, Glasgow, and his design was accepted 
subject to the usual proviso that the Board’s approval should 
be conditional on that of the Education Department. The 
plans were then forwarded to the department, who returned 
them with the suggestion that additional exits should be pro- 
vided and more cloak-room accommodation given for infants, 
and Mr. Arthur was asked to amend his plans. This he did 
at the measurer's estimate for an extra of some £420 above 
his estimate of £11,113. Mr. Arthur also pointed out that 
in its demands the Education Department is going beyond its 
requirements as laid down in its printed code. 
The School Board, after a somewhat animated discussion, 
in which a member naively remarks that they have a duty 
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۱ PARLIAMENT. 


A Amas سه‎ BY U, W. FAULKANEH & CO, HOUSES ( 
towards other competitors who are also ratepayers, moves the 
rejection of Mr. Arthur's plans and the appointment of the 
author of the 2nd premiated design, Mr. Eaglesham, a 
local architect, whose estimate is £1,400 higher than that of 
Mr. Arthur's amended scheme, and this marvellous proposal 
is carried by a majority of 5 (04. (0 ۱ 

Mr. Eaglesham is more fortunate in his dealings with the 
measurer, and finds the cost of the extra exits required by the 
Department. which he too has not provided, can be carried 
out within his measurements, and having altered his plans 
gets them approved by the Department, and the School Board 


pass on to the all-absorbing question of the name to be gire; 
to the new school! 

Now there is only one comment to make on such facts ap; 
that is that the Ayr School Board should add to its condition; 
of competition the following: “If the first premiated ፍፍ 
proves to be work of an outside architect he will be appoirtei 
architect if no reasonable or other grounds can be discovers 
under which he can be disqualified, and his design passed عن‎ 
in favour of that of a ratepayer. It is not by any mem 
necessary that such other design should be more economia: 
than the design placed first." Such a clause would male ;: 
clear, and show the outside competitor what Ayr really wars 
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‘We may add, too, that it is a pity that the Government Depar: 
ment, on getting a second architect's plans sent up instead c 
the amendment of the one first submitted, should not ask de 
reason and insist on having the first design amended ۵ 
required. But we are afraid that the official mind does nx 
think more of architecture than it does of intelligence gere 
rally, and will ever leave the profession to defend its om 
rights. We have had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Arthurs 
plans, which we are glad to record are, in our opinion. exe 
lent, and show a thorough knowledge of school planning. 


ي ڪڪ ہے ——————— 


SCHOOL PLANNING, 


| HOUGH the development of schools has been so great 
recent years, and is still proceeding to greater 7 
every day, we have not yet had a good book on school 7 
at least with special reference to secondary schools. Thi 
has now been supplied by Mr. Felix Clay, architect, un! 
the title of “ Modern School Buildings ” (Batsford, 255) اگ‎ 
this may well, with subsequent additions, prove to be! 
standard work on the subject. Mr. Clay gives us the ados 
trative and general principles as to grammar schools, pub: 
schools, and the Board of Education and their organisa’ 
of secondary schools. The work is divided into three 1 
—1, Secondary Education; 2, Elementary Education; 3) The 
Hygiene of Schools. The book is not only a compilation ¢ 
facts drawn from many sources and illustrated by enso 
schools, but also a survey of the conditions under which educa 
tion is carried on. The subject is treated in a comprebensit 
method, and neither the mere planning nor the artistry of s 
school buildings are considered with the many essentials wht 
make up a good school establishment. l 
As regards the artistic design of school buildings we regt 
the book reflects so little of it What there is in this wa 
certainly very little in proportion to the amount of ۶ 
executed, but perhaps the author might have discover! 
little more. We have always considered that the school bu” 
ings designed by Mr. Robson for the London School Bor 
were the most successful and pleasing of most modem a 
buildings. Their character was simple, and yet few of ۳ 
groups failed to be dominated by some picturesque و‎ 
A number of the exteriors of these schools might vell sa 
been included in Mr. Clay’s book, not only as illustrato, 
the particular schools, but also as a desirable guide of 
true simple style which should govern school Due 
designs by Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Hall Cooper & 1 Bel 
Basil Champneys, Austin & Paley, and Messrs. Webb à 0 
are about all that claim notice for their exterior treatme 
the review before us. በ 
As to the result of the Education Bill now passing t iei 
Parliament, Mr. Clay writes — The conditions under ie 
education is at present carried on will of course be 8 
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Missio CHURCH, BROAD OaK,TSUSSEX, 


law. This Bill proposes to appoint local education authori- 
ties, to whom will be entrusted the entire control of the educa- 
tion, elementary and secondary, within their district, subject 
only to approval by the Board of Education. These bodies 
are to be the councils of every county and county borough. 
Their business will be to co-ordinate the different branches 
of education: in regard to higher education, to consider the 
needs of their district, supplying schools when necessary, cr 
assisting existing agencies; in the case of the elementary 
schools, they are to take over the duties and powers of the 
School Boards established by the Elementary Education Acts, 
1870-1900. They are further to have the power of applying 
money from the rates to the maintenance and current expense 
of voluntary or denominational schools, provided that money 
is otherwise subscribed for the purpose of keeping the buildings 
of such schools in an efficient condition. In such cases one- 
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modified when the proposed Education Bill, 1902, becomes | which all the buildings are grouped. As the author points out, 


| this is not nearly so satisfactory, having regard to the health 


third of the managers are to be appointed by the education | 


authority, leaving the denominational managers in a fwo- 
thirds majority. This clause places the voluntary schools 
upon an equal footing with the board schools, as far as money 
for salaries and current expenses are concerned. The altera- 
tions made in the Bill in Committee, as far as it had gone at 
the moment of writing (viz., clause 7), render it likely that 
the 8 itself will differ considerably from the Bill as pro- 
posed. | 

In the section on boarding schools, Mr. Clay illustrates three 
of the designs for Christ's, viz., the accepted one by Messrs. 
Aston Webb & Ingress Bell, and the designs by Messrs. Car- 
penter (. Ingelow and Messrs. Austin & Paley. It will be 
remembered that Messrs. Webb & Bell ably solved the modern 
problem by grouping the working portion round a large quad 
and laying out the residential portion over an elongated area 
on either side, thus giving it every possible advantage of light 
and air possible in a country site. Messrs. Carpenter & 
Ingelow's adoption of the quadrangle on a large scale to in- 
clude seven boarding houses, the head master's house, the 
dining hall, chapel, and school hall, had the merit of giving 
inter-communication between all these under cover. As each 
boarding house was connected to the quad cloister by a short 
passage anyone of them could be readily disconnected if 
required. The third design by Messrs. Austin & Paley was 
not an exactly symmetrical plan, but it also provided for inter- 
communication under cover. Whilst the old quadrangle 
system was being practically thrown over at Christ's, Messrs. 
Gordon & Gunton won the first place in the Bushey Masonic 
schools competition by an arrangement of two quads, round 


and well-being of the inmates. 

In regard to elementary schools, Mr. Clay points out how 
much easier it is to give a short and fairly comprehensive state- 
ment than in relation to the higher educational establishments 
in this country. In marked contrast to the chaotic state of 
affairs prevailing in the field of secondary education, the ele- 
mentary schools are well organised, well distributed, and by a 
complete system of Government inspection kept up to a high 
standard of efficiency. The anomaly now existing of two 
classes of schools, one, denominational or voluntary, and the 
other board schools; the former having a struggle to make 
ends meet, and the other meeting its expenses through the 
rates, will come to an end with the Education Act now becom- 
ing law. 

A. comparison is given between the elementary schools in 
this country and those in Germany as follows :—It should first 
of all be borne in mind that the hall in a German elementary 
school corresponds in no degree to that found in our schools. 
It is there, if found at all, which is by no means always the 
case, placed on the top floor well out of the way. It is used 
for examination purposes and social functions, and is often 
handsomely decorated. But while they have in Germany no 
assembly halls corresponding to ours, there is always attached 
to the school a spacious and well-equipped gymnasium, stand- 
ing as a rule in the playground. The school very often 
assembles in this for prayers, singing, or work of a collective 
character. They usually include in their elementary schools 
special rooms for science teaching, if not completely equipped 
laboratories. They also have in the newer schools elaborate 
and complete washing and dressing rooms, fitted with spray 
and shower baths, generally placed in the basement. These 
will be found fully described on pages 419-422. In Germany, 
infant departments are not found as part of the school. The 
school age begins at six. Below that the State school does 
not concern itself with children, though a number of private 
persons and societies are organising kindergartens for children 
under six years of age. Class-rooms with sliding and movable 
partitions are not found in German schools. It will be noticed 
that the German schools are divided into two corresponding 
halves for the different sexes vertically, while in this country 
they are always divided horizontally so as to give a floor to 
each. 

— eoem 
KINGSGATE STREET, Holborn, is closed for traffic, and pre- 
sently will be no more. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF GREECE AND 
ROME. 


N a conveniently small octavo volume there has just been 

issued (by Mr. Batsford) a very interesting sketch of 
the historic development of the architecture of Greece and 
Rome, that on Greece being chiefly by the late Mr. Wm. ]. 
Anderson, and the rest of the work by Mr. R. Phené Spiers, 
F.S.A. The book is enriched with nearly 200 illustrations, 
chiefly photographs. and the whole conveys a vivid and 
scholarly picture of classic art. In Mr. Anderson 5 own 
words, his scheme of writing is as follows :—“ We commence 
with Greece, much as it is now defined in the map of 
Europe, leaving out of account ZEtolia, Epirus, and 
Acarnania; and trace its history as revealed by the monu- 
ments of the primitive periods from about 1400 to 800 B.C. 
Our succeeding chapter treats of European Hellas, including 
in its enlarged boundaries Sicily and South Italy. From this 
we pass to Asia Minor and the contemporary period there, 
and in the following chapters dwell upon the perfections 
and refinements of the pure developed style, and eventually 
learn what we can from its slow decline. Mr. Anderson 


instinct : a tendency: an aspiration: an inspiration. Not that 
the Greeks any more than others were “a nation of artists `; 
“but the instinct in the select few was revealed and matured 
largely because the nation prepared an atmosphere favour- 
able to the culture of art. They knew so well how to live; 
their social economy was so perfect; they lived so close to 
Nature, in short, that they seem to have produced the 
highest type of the natural man which the world has yet 
seen." And the following may be taken as sound reasoning 
on the matter of originality : “ [f ever architects thought, or 
planned, or designed, with true originality, they were the 
Greeks. But it was the conservatism, the traditionalism 
of the style which after its constructive form was fixed. gave 
us such masterpieces as the Parthenon, the Propylea. and 
the Erectheum. the perfection of which would have been 
impossible but for the careful and logical progression of the 
two preceding centuries." 

In what way to use tradition is the problem of modern 
architecture, for there is this difference now. In those days 
an architect's retrospect was bounded by the works of his 
grandfather, or at most the primitive arts of his own dis- 
trict: now it ranges over the larger tradition of all archi- 
tectural history, choosing the good and refusing the bad, 
and no doubt, if we but keep in touch with Nature, out. of 
this selective use will come in the fulness of time a living 
art as noble as Greek, more cosmopolitan than Roman, 
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and perfectly characteristic of the age we live in. Whily 
in detail the specimens of ancient Greek architecture ar 
beautiful. one cannot say much for the beauty of such ı 
scene as that depicted on page 38 of the Acropolis at Athen, 
as restored: the combination there shown is certainly nur 
a satisfactory one. 
Though Mr. Anderson's part of this book is so able ani 
interesting, it is when we come to the Etruscan and Roman 
portions that the interest becomes even more absorbing. an! 
Mr. Phené Spiers has done all this extremely well, following 
his descriptions and comments with apposite and valuable 
illustrations. Good realisations of the wonderful works ul 
those early times are to be found in Mr. Spiers' fine drawing 
of the restored interior of the tepidarium of the Baths uf 
Caracalla at page 208, the site of the quarry at Baaller. 
showing a block of stone, 77 ft. long and 13 ft. high. lv 
14 ft. thick, weighing 820 tons, at page 172. and the view 
of the Amphitheatre at Verona, page 200. The illustration: 
and description of Pompeii are also vastly interesting. The 
author points out the three distinct styles of decoration in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum: First. the Etruscan, a system 


| 0 : E . of dividing the surface into panels and varving the colour: 
says that the “Glory that was Greece” was in the race; an B l yng 


of the same. Second. the Greek. the introduction of ኩ 
productions of well-known Greek paintings, sometimes en 
closed with architectural features, all painted in recollection 
of existing work in Greece or elsewhere. Third, the 
Roman, showing architectural accessories of the wildest 
description. Palaces, theatres, temples, tombs, arches, 
aquaducts. baths, etc., pass under review to illustrate mus 


| graphically the great skill and energy applied by the Roman 


| 


in developing their architecture from the original sources 
of beauty in Greece. 


سس حول ی تسس 
NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS.‏ 


OR a little further delay in the decision as to the Vaushal 
Bridge, Sir W. B. Richmond argues: If the question e 
the bridge has occupied and strained the sensitive intelli- 
gences of municipal magnates for twelve years, and wha 
has been shown is the result of that deliberation. sure. 
they can wait a little longer. Restraint. after so much ha 
been exercised. is not very likely to be inconveneit: 
obstinacy may be! It is much to be regretted that the 
opposition to this bridge cannot take a mure energetic form 
than mere letter-writing, though we think thanks are due U 
all who will protest even in that form. 
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THE building regulations in Edinburgh are credited with 
having helped towards the excellent quality of building in 
that city. Mr. A. Hunter Crawford says that under these 
regulations there is a greater freedom in Carrying out work 
than is to be found in other cities. 


Tue Lord Dean of Guild, Edinburgh, thinks the Scottish 
style of building impresses one too much with its stability 
and solidity, and he thinks architects who give more beauty 
and less solidity in their elevations are sure to be the most 
successful in their profession. The newspaper report of 
this opinion appears to imply that the Dean dissociates 
beauty from solidity, which is curious. 


IF the old cottages adjoining Shakespeire's birthplace are 
to be pulled down to make way for a new free library, 
it is suggested they should be filled with books about the 
bard to mitigate the asperity of this Philistine proceeding! 


THE Mayor of Chichester appeals for subscriptions towards 
the restoration of the Market Cross (dating from 1500). 
The restoration in this case, however, only involves repair, 
support, and protection frum further decay. 


Ir appears according to Signor Nasi that the committee of 
inquiry have elicited the fact that any steps which might have 
been taken to restore St. Mark's Campanile would only have 
hastened its fall. 


THE Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation has a stalwart exponent 
in Sir Riley Lord. He said at the Building Trade Employers’ 
Association dinner on Tuesday he believed there was no Cor- 
poration superior to the Corporation of Newcastle. ‘They had 
the streets in the centre of the city in a perfect condition ; and 
they had settled the tramways question. There was no better 
tramway system in the country than that in Newcastle ; and it 
was a paying system. The housing question was coming to 
the front. He did not think the Corporation. could build 
houses for the working classes so well or so cheaply as the 
builders could. But there was no prospect of the builders 
undertaking the work at a remunerative price; but accommo- 
dation would have to be found for those who were displaced. 
If the builders could not do it at a profit, the Corporation 
could not do it at a profit; and it would have to fall upon the 
rates. They had to face the fact that the very poor would 
never go into the houses they provided for them. He 
believed that any monopoly should be kept in the hands of 
the Corporation, but that anything which might be undertaken 
by private enterprise sheuld be left to private enterprise, 
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AT the dinner referred to above, Mr. Frank Caws, president 
of the Northern Architectural Association, said that the pre- 
paration of bills of quantities by an independent surveyor was 
a splendid means of avoiding disputes between architects and 
builders. We suppose by independent Mr. Caws meant sur- 
veyors who were not practically allied to certain firms of 
architects, but who had absolutely independent offices and 
position. 


Tug death of Colonel McCalmont, M.P., reminds us that 
it was due to him that the fine old staircase screen in the 
old Manor House at Wandsworth was saved from destruc- 
tion with the house in 189o, and removed by him to one 
of. his houses in Herefordshire. Mr, S. W. Kershaw, 
F.S.A., read an interesting paper on this house before the 
Surrey Archeological Society in January, 1889. 


AT the meeting of the Court of Common Council (City Cor- 
poration) yesterday week, Mr. Rome moved the following 
motion: “ That, having regard to the desirability of remov- 
ing the covering of stucco or plaster which now disfigures 
the walls of the interior of Guildhall, the City Lands Com- 
mittee be instructed forthwith to make arrangements for 
the necessary work to be proceeded with." Mr. Deputy 
Woodrow (Coleman Street) seconded the motion. Mr. 
Deputy Pearse Morrison characterised the proposition as a 
most ridiculous one. This motion was agreed to. 


IN our account, on the ızth inst, ef the annual meeting 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, by an 
oversight Sir Thomas Drew is described as the President 
who delivered the inaugural address. The present President 
is Mr. George C. Ashlin, R.H.A., who succeeded Sir 
Thomas Drew more than a year ago. 


So the Harrogate Town Hall, which was won in competition 
recently by Mr. Hy. T. Hare, is not to be proceeded with 
at present; at least, that is the decision of the sub-committee 
appointed to deal with the matter. 

THE Wolverhampton Exhibition Concert Hall, which cost 
£4,000, has been sold by auction for 4250. Other very 
low sums were obtained by the sale of the various buildings. 
It has been decided not to continue the exhibition next year. 


THE Arts and Crafts Society announce their next exhibition 
(of British work only), to take place from the middle of next 
month until the end of March. "The last three days of this 


` month are the dates for sending in, and further particulars 
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mày be obtained from the Secretary, 3; Old Sergeant's Inn, 
Chancery Lane. 


À WRITER on the bells of Birmingham churches points out 
the number of changes which may be rung on a small peal, 
four bells producing 24 changes, whilst out of all propor- 
tion to this is the number to be got out of twelve bells, 
which is 479.001,600. When Queen Victoria opened Messrs. 
Webb & Bell's Law Courts there were 9,020 changes rung 
on the bells of St. Martins Church, 


ላ MEETING of the members of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held in the Law Library, Cook Street, on Mon- 
day evening, when Mr. David Beveridge read a paper on 
“Sir John Vanbrugh and his Work.” In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Beveridge said that Vanbrugh was the prin- 
cipal architect during the reign of Queen Anne, a period 
which was not particularly noted for its architecture. One 
of Vanbrugh's best works was Blenheim Palace, which was 
built in commemeration of the Duke of Marlborough's 
victory at that place, At the conclusion of the paper a 
hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr, Beveridge. 


THE Associate Section of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association held their second ordinary meeting of the 
session on the ıoth inst, Mr. J. Douglas Trail occupying 
the chair. Mr. James Grieve read a paper entitled “ Hints 
on Building Construction.” The lecture was treated in a 
very practical manner, starting with the choice of founda- 
tion and going through the different stages of construction. 
Many points of difficulty which arise during the erection of 
a building were fully explained. Mr. J. Stuart Syme moved 
a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Grieve. In the discussion 
which followed Messrs. Lament, Gillespie, Arnot, and Trail 
took part. 


A MEETING of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College Architectural Craftsmen's Society was held on Fri- 
day evening last (Mr. C. Ernest Monro, A.R.I.B.A., in the 
chair), at which Mr. Bell,.clerk of works, read a paper on 
“Roof Tiling.” He described the different varieties and 
qualities of tiles, and showed a number of manufacturers' 
samples, which he examined for quality and finish, and 
‘stated the result of a test he had made for absorption of 
water. He called special attention to the shape of valley 
tiles, and criticised Glasgow slaters’ methods of working 
flanks.. He discussed the question of gauge and lap on 
run roofs of varying pitches, and suggested a specification 
clause to meet the difficulty. 

THE fourth annual report of the Garden City Association, 
presented to the anpual meeting held on Tuesday night, 
shows a satisfactory balance in hand of nearly £50 and a 
membership of 1,800 (two years ago it was 325, and last 
year 530). During the past year more than fifty lectures 
on the scheme were delivered in London and the provinces. 
The Association has now forty local correspondents, and 
two branches have been formed in Manchester and Liver- 
pool with a combined membership of 300. A Garden City 
Association has also been formed in Germany, with head- 
quarters in Berlin, and the Association has correspondents 
in Switzerland, the United States, Australia, and Japan. 
The preliminary Pioneer Company has been successful in 
raising the whole of its capital, and more than ፈ,20,660 
has. been offered to be subscribed. "The directors are now 
investigating estates and negotiating with manufacturers, and 
important developments may be expected shortly. | 


Mr. WILLIAM LE Quex, who is making some important 
excavations of Roman remains at Castor. Northamptonshire, 
the site of the Durobrive of Antoninus, on Saturday made 
a very remarkable discovery in a field close to the remains 
of the ancient. Ermin Street. consisting. of the floor and 
boundary walls of a temple, believed to be that of Jupiter. 
The floor is a large one 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, beauti- 
fully tesselatel in a design of white and red in perfect 
preservation. Great quantities of brilliant red frescoes have 
been dug out, together with bones, ashes, Roman pottery, 
and glass. In the centre of the room is a large pear-shaped 
hollow about 2 ft. deep and 1o ft. wide, in the centre of 
which are remains of the base-of the altar. 


Ar Allonville, near Yvelot, in Normandy, says Dawn of Day, 
is a tiny church built inside a tree trunk. The tree is a 
venerable oak, standing in a cemetery, and is nearly. one 


thousand years old. It was in the seventeenth century that 
the little chapel was erected, which with its bell-tower over. 
looks the sides of the hollow trunk. This little tree trunk 
church still exists. and every Sunday the people gather 
beneath its venerable boughs to worship God. Although 
the oak is of such a great age, and is completely hollowe] 
out inside, it still lives, and when the great branches are 
covered with leaves, they almost conceal the small tower 
which peeps above them, 


Last Friday, at a Consistory Court, sanction was given 
to the Rector of St. Bartholomew the Great, in Smithfield, 
to purchase a piece of land and premises which comprise 
the ancient cloisters of the church. During the restoration 
of this fine old church by Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., ata 
cost of £33,000, it was found that a stable which had 
been built 7 feet above the church on the south side was 
erected on the old cloister arches. The cloisters were 
alienated from the church in the time of Henry VIII., and. 
though they have been put to various uses in the inter 
vening centuries, they are still in a high degree of preser- 
vation. An arrangement has been come to with the free. 
holder to sell this property to the church, ‘and, ۵ 7 
for its purchase having been granted, the cloisters will now 
be restored to the church, one of the most ancient, interest. 
ing, and beautiful in London. The purchase will also pre- 
vent the erection of any building against the tower, and, 
therefore, greatly lessen the risk of fire. 


WE have received an ingenious method of perspective callo] 
“R.s Method of Perspective at Sight." The author of this 
presents sheets ruled with the correct vanishing lines fur 
two sides of a building (erected at right angles), when 
the spectator is at a given distance from the building and 
a given distance above the ground. The lines are 61 
at equal distances apart so as to give divisions of about 
one foot to quarter scale, and the sheets are also ruled 
with vertical lines at equal perspective distances apart, which 
are equivalent in scale to two divisions of the horizontal 
lines. Thus, the sheet is ruled with equally spaced hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, the horizontal ones being one fox 
apart to quarter scale and the vertical ones at two feet 
apart. By laying the transparent sheets of paper over these 
sheets, the draughtsman can follow readily the true lines 
of perspective and to a definite scale. Mr. R. gives five 
systems of vanishing lines, but it is obvious one can make 
one's own vanishing lines to suit any angle one likes. In 
an office or studio where one can choose one's method ani 
station point, etc., this system may present some consider 
able facilities to the tyro. It is an ingenious short-hand 
method to perspective which to the experienced 4 
sketcher would possibly be worthless, but to many others 
might be of some real use. 

N 
WE give two examples from the popular Christmas cards 
issued by Messrs. C. W. Faulkner & Co. Those from the 
“Imperial” series give a good general idea of prominent 
London buildings. 


FROM the Year Book of New South Wales, 1903. which 
we have just received, we note that in the Public Works 
Department the architects’ branch includes Mr. Walter L. 
Vernon, F.R.I.B.A., at a salary of £1,064; the principal 
assistant architect, Mr. G. McRae, at £700; first-class 
assistants. Messrs. G. J. Oakeshott, E. L. Drew, A. 1. 
Brindley, and ላ. S. Cook, at salaries of ESTE each; and 
assistant engineer Mr. T. Raw, £425. | 


WE have received the first edition of “Stereotomy,” by 
Messrs. Arthur W. French, C.E., & Howard C. Ives, CE 
(Chapman & Hall) An outline is given of those features 
of masonry construction which is needed in drawing oU 
plans of stonework. "The examples given included architec- 
tural stonework as well as bridge work. A number of capital 
diagrams are placed at the end of the book. 


IN a paper read by Mr. T. R. Proctor before the Roval 
Scottish Society of Arts in Edinburgh, it was stated that 
all soil and air pipes should go down inside the building. 
but the opinion was controverted. The author of the ۳ 
of course, meant that there was the balance of advantage 
in favour of the inside arrangement, as then the weather 
effect did not need to be considered, 


THE second bi-annual exhibition of the Scottish Guild of 
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Handicraft has just been 
opened in the Guild Gal- 
leries, 414, Sauchiehall Street, 
Glasgow. A: comprehensive 
selection of artistic work in 
a variety of mediums has 
been collected, and includes 
paintings and sketches, 
statuary, metal work, enamel- 
ling, bookbinding, etc. 
Amongst the other work are 
a sketch design by Mr. Bimie 
Rhind, A.R.S.A., for an alle- 
gorical group representing 
“ Edina,” supported by “ Art” 
and “Science,” for the new 
Municipal Buildings, Edin- 
burgh, black and white draw- 
ings, designs for stained 
glas, book illustration, 
copper and whité metal work 
by Miss M. H. Wilson, Mr. 
Johann Keller, and others, 
sketches for wall decoration 
for the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, Edinburgh, by Mrs. 
Traquair, panels by Mr. Robert Burns, A.R.S.A., 
and jewellery, and embroidery. 
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THE Dean of Hereford. has just issued a circular in which 
he points out that the memorial window to Queen Victoria 
at the Cathedral having been finished, it was felt very desir- 
able to carry on, in accordance with Mr. J. Oldrid Scott's 
design, the further renewal of the west front. In order to 


start this work, the Dean and Chapter sanctioned the ex- 


penditure of a sum of £2,250 which, with the amount 
already expended in connection with the window, makes 
a total of £54,350 laid out by the Cathedral authorities. 
An appeal is now made for the sum of £5,000 to complete 
the work, which will include a new portal with rich double 
doorway. After this is completed it is pointed out that 
there still remain the west fronts of the two side aisles to 
be dealt with, at an expenditure of another 45,000. 


the second anniversary of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's death, the bas-relief designed by Mr. 
Goscombe John, A.R.A., for St. Paul's, was placed in a 
position sanctioned by the Dean and Chapter in the body 
of the Cathedral. Last week two busts of Sir A. Sullivan, 
one in marble and one in bronze, were delivered to the 
Royal College and to the Royal Academy of Music, and it 


ON 22nd November last, 
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15 Raped that each may find a permanent place in the 
concert-halls of those representative institutions. In March 
next, the London County Council have authorised the erec- 
tion of a bust of Sir Arthur on the Thames Embankment, 
as nearly as possible opposite to and facing towards the 
Savoy Theatre. Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., is the author 
of the works completed and of that under execution. 


AMONGST the large things in America may be noted what 
is called the largest building in that wonderful country, the 
Philadelphia City Hall, begun over thirty years ago and 
nearly finished, with its 4.500 tenants, and yet needing an 
extra storey, though it has 118 acres of floor space. 
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Kaye’s locks are known as widely as the English building 
world extends, we suppose. The founder of the firm of Kaye 
& Sons, Ltd., died on Tuesday at Kirkstall. His firm employ 
over 200 hands at Hunslet. Mr. Kaye was a prolific inventor, 
and took out many patents. The credit for the idea of the 
fare-collecting box used. on the Leeds and many other tram- 
ways In the country he gave to his wife, and in the original 
patent, as well as on the original boxes, both their names 
anpeäred. Mr. Kaye's most notable invention, however, is 
what is known as the “ push and pull” lock, which is said to 
be on the door of every railway carriage of one of the leading 
railways, and which is largely used on other lines. Many 
patents for locks were taken out by him. 


1 
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COMPETITIONS. 


W E are glad to see the Competition Reform Society active. 
Its latest whip to its members runs as follows: :—“ Sir, 
— Re competitions for proposed poorhouse, Motherwell, and 
proposed church and church room, Burtonwood, Lancashire : 
The committee disapproves of the existing conditions of the 
above, but is endeavouring to obtain a revision of the same. 
You are requested to abstain from competing unless you 
receive a further communication to the effect that the condi- 
tions have been satisfactorily revised." This is just the kind 
of action which should really strengthen objections to bad 


conditions. 


一 一 一 一 一 到 


WE hear a rumour that for the Tottenham Municipal Build- 
ings Messrs. Taylor & Jemmett have secured the first place 
(£200 premium), and Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & 
Rickards the second (£100). 

IF 113 competitors are left in the ranks of trial for the Work- 
ington Library, it shows both confidence in Mr. Sidney R. J. 
Smith, the assessor, and some anticipation of a fairly easy 
problem. The work itself is small enough, but the premiums 
appear ludicrous in the light of this response. If divided up 
so that the competitors received ten shillings each, the 
economy of the promoters would be more palpable still. 

ው ሎፍ፡፡፳ 


THE competition for ል church, etc., at Southend-on-Sea, has 


resulted in Mr. G. F. Bodlev, R.A., placing the design 
submitted by Mr. W. J. Tapper (1, Raymond Buildings, Gravs 
Inn, W.C.), first; and the next two (honourably mentioned) 
as follows:—Messrs. Lucas & Stratton, 2, Vernon Place, 
Bloomsbury, W.C., and Mr. C. A. Nicholson, 2. New Square, 
Lincolns Inn, W.C. The plans will be exhibited at Marl- 
borough Hall. in the High Street, next Monday and Tues- 
day, from 2 till 4 and 8 till ro p.m. - 


THE Winchester Corporation have decided to invite competi- 
tive designs for laying out the Hyde Meadows recreation 
ground, for which premiums of £75 and £25 are to be 
offered. 


THE date for sending in designs for the Motherwell. N.B., 
poor-house competition (previously referred to in our issue 
of the sth inst.) has been extended to 2nd February next. 


THE date for sending in designs for the Wavertree Baptist 
Church competition (450 premium) has been extended to the 
2nd of March. 
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ENGINEERING AND SANITARY NOTES 
Bv CHAS. E. GRITTON, A.M.IxsT.C.E. 


“Trust Her Nut!” 
The capital of the New Union Steel Trust will be 
£,15,000,000. 


Boiler Inspection Necessarv. 
Nearly 600 persons have lost their lives by boiler ex- 
plosions in this country during the last twenty years. 


Progress! 
Power obtained from Southey's Falls of Lodore, Cumber- 
land, is to be utilised to supply electricity. for lighting 


purposes. 


Quite Right, tuo! 
For the loss of three of his finger-tips while working at 
an unfenced planing-machine, a young Blackburn joiner has 
been awarded £300 compensation at the Liverpool Assizes. 


The Good Time Coming. 
Mr. Yerkes states that the Metropolitan Railway will be 
electrified in fourteen months’ time. 
Electricity for lighting purposes is now being supplied 
through penny-in-the-slot meters at Eccles. 


A Wassail Bowl Indeed! 

At Asti, in California, a cistern 104 ft. long by 34 ft. 
wide and 21 ft. deep was formed in a hillside for the storage 
of wine. The immense tank was lined with concrete 2 ft. 
thick, and coated inside with a glaze as impermeable as 
glass. The capacity of the tank is nearly 500.000 gallons. 

Signs of the Times. 

Rochester Corporation was authorised by a town's meeting 
last week to seek power to construct a municipal electric 
tramway system in the borough. 

A profit of 43,300 was made on the Dover Municipal 
Waterworks dunng the last twelve months, equal to a re- 
duction of sd. in the ፈ, on the rates. 


ል Good Place for Oculists! 

The Coatbridge Town Council have decided to make a 
vigorous protest to the Electricity Companv regarding the 
inadequate manner in which they are supplying electric 
current in the town. the street lamps being frequently out, 
and the Town Hall and Municipal Buildings having a very 
uncertain service. 


Relics of a Forgotten Industry. 

While workmen were excavating at Messrs. Morse's 
Brewery, Lowestoft, which stands on the site of the factory 
where the celebrated Lowestoft china was manufactured 
between 1760 and 1800. they came across some of the 
original plaster moulds. These were in splendid. preserva- 
tion. and the patterns were sharp and clear. Some of ihe 
moulds have been disposed of at good prices. 


To Klondyke. : 
Dawson City is now connected with White Horse by a 
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Government road. 323 miles in length, which is beir 
traversed this winter by a service of coaches worked by th. 
White Pass Railway and known as the “ Arctic, Limited 
The relay stations are from eighteen to twenty-five mis 
apart, and at each a large rest house has been built, whe: 
travellers will be comfortably housed and fed. | 


To be Well Rammed! ۱ 
A King’s Bench jury awarded £3,500 damages for re: 
sonal injuries and loss of business to Mr. George Jach, 
carman, of Southend, against the Corporation of that wan 
While the plaintiff was driving along a road which a shr 
time previously had been trenched and tunnelled, a jar 
of the road subsided, and he was thrown out. It wx 
alleged that the subsidence was due to bad “ramming 
after pipes had been laid. Stay of execution was gran. 
on payment into court of ፊ,፤.596. 


The Uganda Railway. 

Lord Cranborne had to encounter a fusillade of eric 
of Foreign Office incapacity for railway building during ite 
Committee stage of the Uganda Railway Bill in the Hoc: 
of Commons. A well-known firm of contractors, it wi 
stated, had offered to make the road for half the sum th: 
had already been spent, but they received no reply. Tte 
Under-Secretary explained, however, that ٥6 77 
of India would not have supplied the necessary coole سانا‎ 
to a contracting firm. The Bill passed through Commitee 


Impure Food. 

Of the outbreak at Southampton. the most serious cases 
have been those of the chairman of the Corporation 7 
Committee. who is still extremely ill with typhoid. ài 
partner, who is an ex-president of the Chamber of Cor: 
merce, and the superintendent of the fire brigade. who 3 
now recovering. A member of the Town Council and 7 
of Guardians is under treatment at a nursing home. an: 
an ex-councillor is lying very ill at his residence. All thes 
attended the Corporation banquet on rith November. a 
did Mr. A. Purkess, the general manager of the Millan 
and South-Western Railway Company, whose death ነ 
announced. - 

The latest book on Sewage Disposal (recently nowe’ 
in the British Architect) indicates that we are likely to reum 
to the Mosaic treatment. 1f people would but avoid bes 
condemned by the rules enumerated by the same sanitaran. 
these horrible outbreaks of typhoid from oysters would cest. 


Will the Candidates be Numerous? 

In the monthly report of the Amalgamated Society 8 
Engineers, Mr. Glenny, the assistant secretary, states that 
the Management Committee of Ruskin Hall, Oxford, ha 
decided to grant one scholarship to the A.S.E. in consider 
tion of the contribution made to the funds of the Hall 
the Society. the scholarship to be for the year 1903. M 
Glenny savs:—“ The branches are hereby instructed *' 
nominate a candidate whom they think suitable, and نا‎ 
name must be sent to this office not later than 23rd De 
cember. when the Executive Council will elect by bii. 
one of the nominees to go to Oxford. It is hoped that 7“ 
one will be nominated who is not prepared to 00061 : 
strict and severe regimen by rising at six. making beds. 
scrubbing floors. and doing other household dutes as " 
servants are kept. And further every candidate shou! E 
member that he will have to live during the time of t= 
scholarship without income, and must make provision ' 
cover such expenses as washing, clothes, 77 
pocket monev, the journey home. etc.. and 1s. per week i 
household washing and light. This cffer will be most we" 
to the elected candidate if he 15 a voung man who deste 
to gain a knowledge of economics and other subjects )۱ 


cognate nature." ۰ 


he Wi. A amet y 


A Railway over the Andes. ማው 

Reports have been published concurrently by the Unite! 
States. Minister in Lima and the United States Consul ni 
Para giving particulars of a railway to be built by 0 
from the coast over the Andes Mountains to connect "| 
the head of navigation on the Amazon River. The plan ^ 
to construct this road from Pongo de Manseriche. the © 
treme head of navigation, through the Peruvian States ^ 
Loreto, Lambayeque, and Piura. ending at the city 7 
same name. where connection will be made with the pres” 
railroad to Payta. a distance of about 40 miles. The ۳ 
will be about 450 miles in length. and the Peruvian 0 


١ 
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ment is engaged in con- 
structing a mule road be- 
tween these two points. 
It has not been deter- 
mined whether the new 
railway will follow the 
track of this road or not. 
Heretofore it has been 
considered a matter of 
impossibility to build a 
railway across the Andes. 
but recent explorations 
have resulted in the dis- 
covery of a pass north- 
west of Iquitos, in Peru, 
where the river breaks 
through the mountains. 
Through this, at the 
lowest elevation of the 
mountain chain, 7,170 ft., 
the Governor of Loreto, 
himself a famous ex- 
plorer, believes that a 
road can be constructed 
on a grade not exceed- 
ing 312 in 100. Above 
the junction of the rail- 
way and the river the 
countrv is unknown, but 
engineers, with the encouragement of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and by reason of an agreement with it, are 
now exploring a region unknown to white men. The 
head of the exploration party is Mr. William Ger- 
deau, who, it is expected, if he makes the trip 
successfully, will bring valuable information in regard 
to gold and copper deposits. The Government has 
conceded the exclusive right to the American Company to 
make preliminary surveys for two years over the routes men- 
tioned, together with some additional or branch lines which 
have been projected. The Consul at Para, in transmitting 
his report, expresses the opinion that the construction of 
this line will open up one of the most productive regions in 
the world. After it crosses the main range the railway will 
traverse the grand plateau of Northern Central: Peru, said 
to be a land of perpetual spring. It is expected that this 


railway will control the traffic of the Upper Amazon and 
its tributaries. 


British Iron Trade Association. 

Mr. J. S. Jeans, secretary to the British Iron Trade Asso- 
ciation, delivered his second address on the conditions and 
outlook of the iron and steel industries of Great Britain at 
Birmingham University recently. He pointed out that it was 
the custom to regard the sale and distribution of both iron 
and steel as 4 different business from its manufacture. 
Even in Glasgow, where there are probably a million and 
a-half tons of pig-iron. 230.000 to 300.000 tons of finished 
iron, and one million tons of steel handled annuallv. the dis- 
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Great BEECH HEDGE AT MICKLESUR, N.B. “Arom ** Trees and Shrubs for the English Flower Garden,’ by E. 7, Cook (Newnes). 


tribution was provided for by merchants. He contended 
that the middleman, on account of his knowledge of the 
market conditions and of the buyers, could never be sup- 
pressed. Discussing the subject of protection as against 
free trade, he emphasised the importance of having control 
of home markets. Mr. Andrew Carnegie, writing to him a 
few days ago, used these words: “I am dead sure about 
one thing, give me the big home market, and surplus will 
take care of foreign orders if unfortunately needed. Foreign 
trade is poor at best." This view, said Mr. Jeans, had not 
been entertained in this country, but when it was remem- 
bered that certain home markets absorbed the largest part 
of the output of the different iron-making countries, ranging 
from 65 to 98 per cent, there was much to be said for 
Mr. Carnegie's proposition. In countries with a high tariff 
system ijt was easy to guarantee possession of the home 
markets to the producers, but under free trade the foreigner 
was admitted without hindrance; and it was the price at 
which he was prepared to sell that often determined the 
price at which the home producer must sell. The prices 
of iron and steel were subject to the control of the pro- 
ducers in every country but our own, but they were subject 
to such control only as foreign competitors would permit. 
For this, among other reasons, he did not think the Trust 
system could be applied in this country with advantage. 
An arrangement made to-day to sell at a certain regulated 
price might be completely upset to-morrow by the action of 
an outside country. Although the output of iron and steel 
throughout the world was now so enormous, the iron market 
was so sensitive that am 
offer of 2,500 or 5,000 
tons of pig-iron or steel 
in markets like Glasgow 
or Middlesborough at 55. 
or 10s. below current 
prices would demoralise 
the market, and create a 
panic. Under the cir- 
cumstances the extension 
of the Trusts system 
would confer no benefit 
in the way of keeping 
markets from falling to 
pieces. 


سے — | سے 


THE Buxton District 
Council are adopting a 
scheme of waterworks 
estimated to cost about 
£, 160,000. Messrs. Geo. 
H. Hill & Sons, engin- 
eers to the Manchester 
Corporation, have been 
been appointed en- 
gineers to the scheme. 
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. OUR LETTER BOX. 


METAL POINT DRAWINGS IN MADDOX STREET. 
| To THE EDITOR or THE British Architect. ` 
Dear Sir,—Perhaps you will be kind enough to hand this 


letfer to your critic, for it may be the means of enabling him 
to understand the point with which my letter, published in 
your issue of the 5th instant, was written, for there were other 
motives than merely demonstrating the point with which the 


drawings were executed. 


Is it reasonable to construe the courage of one's own opinions 


My letter will be found when analvsed 
The 


into a lack of taste? 
just as much a plea for my brother workers as myself. 


profession. of the painter, sculptor, or engraver necessitates 
his keeping very much within his own shell, whereas that of a 
critic demands a totally opposite mode of procedure, for there 
should be something more than the mere “ fault-finder " in tire 


true critic; he should have the power of putting himself into 
the shell, as it were, of the man he criticises, be able to feel 
as he feels, and understand his motives. There should be an 
absolute suppression of “ self.” 
literary knowledge of.the work he intends to dissect. 
would attribute importance to the teaching of the great John 


Ruskin had they not seen for themselves that he could prac- 


tice as well as preach. He knew when he criticised Turner's 
pictures that he himself could paint a Turner—only better. I 
do not wish to infer that your critic is uninitiated, but that his 
criticism on the subject in question (metal point drawing) was 
one which led the practitioner to see that at any rate his prac- 
tical knowledge on this subject was decidedly limited. It 
was this same lack of investigation which led the critic for 
The Builder to suggest that the proportions of my drawing of 
Malmesbury South Porch were at fault, little knowing that I 
had drawn it to scale from measurements given me by the 
foreman of the restoration works. 

'The average critic thinks that he has merely to stroll round 
a gallery and find fault. If he cannot find “copy” in the 
work, he criticises the lighting of the gallery, the colour of the 
catalogue cover, and so on. ‘True criticism is neither em- 
bodied in the words gush or crush. There are critics of lead- 
ing daily papers who are candid. I bave one in my mind as 
I write this, who candidly told me that he knew nothing about 
metal point work, and yet this “ people's valuer” is sent as a 
fitting representative for a leading daily paper. 

I fear that the subject has led me to write more fully than 
I originally intended, but I feel so strongly the despotism of 
the art critic. He can lead the public like a flock of sheep, 
trade on the temerity of the artist just as the dealer can, and 
does, on his, the artist's, lack of business capacity. However, 
I shall feel that I have not written in vain should this letter 
be fortunate enough to arrest the attention of one of the, alas! 
too many, so-called art critics. 

Yours truly, 
AELFRED FAHEY. 
St. John's Wood Arts Club, 15th December, 1902. 


(Mr. Fahey does less than justice to our critic, who knows 
more of the subject than he gives him credit for. Asa fact, 
his criticism has more than once been taken for that of a 
professional painter, which he is not. The point we under- 
stood our critic to make was that the method used by Mr. 
Fahey was one not specially desirable for certain of the sub- 
jects depicted. and we must say we agree with him. Ali that 
Mr. Fahey writes against the average critic we can ourselves 
fully endorse, but we think he has for once poured out his 
wrath in the wrong quarter.] 

—— ee 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


HE decorative aspect of our gardens is largely dependent 
on the kind of trees and shrubs which exist or mav 
be planted, and it is obviously important to know, out of 


all the variety possible, what are likely to thrive and without - 


hindränce to each other. All this and much more our 
readers will find in a beautiful book just issued خط‎ Messrs. 
George Newnes (125. 6d.), edited by Mr. E. T. Cook. The 
author has à word against the foolish cutting of trees which 
ought to be allowed to develop naturally, but we wish he 
had given us examples of those shrubs and plants which 
enjoy cutting for decorative purposes! We almost think 
the book might be extended in this direction with examples 
of formal hedgings, even though it overlapped other publica- 
tions on the subject, “Trees and Shrubs.” of course, deals 
mainly with isolated growths. but it includes a fine illustra- 
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tion of a great beech hedge, which we reproduce, such a 
forms a fine, rigid, decorative line when rightly applied. 

How useful expert direction may be, we leave any of our 
readers to judge who may have lately been planting prie; 
“There are other shrubs than privet in this fair world of 
ours. and as for providing shelter, the wind whistles throu) 
its bare stems, and creates a draught good for neither man. 
beast, nor plant. We have never seen à privet hedge thi: 
ever looked respectable for any length of time. We hav: 
not a privet hedge in the garden, and hope to be alu; 
free from such an affliction." 

Where formality verges into the natural, there are methods 
to adopt which the expert can well suggest, and such a une 
is the yew, or bank bordering, or flight of steps, which we 
also reproduce from Mr. Cook's book. Here there is enough 
echo of formality to exactly suit the merging of the more 
cultivated ground into the, flanking woodland. 

To show how enthusiastic our author is, and as a same 
of his excellent book, we quote the following on roses:— 
“The beautiful rose garden that shall be the living present- 
ment of the poet's dream, and shall satisfy the artists eve. 
and rejoice the gardener's heart, and give the restful 7 
ness and kindle the reverent wonderment of delight, in such 
ways as shall be the fulfilment of its best purpose, has ye 
to be made. It matters not whether it is in the quite fre 
garden where roses shall be in natural groups and gres: 
flowery masses and arching fountains, and where those Ti 
rambling growth on its outskirts shall clamber into hal! 
distant surrounding trees and bushes, ‘or whether it is in 
the garden of ordered formality that befits a palatial ۳ 
ing; there are roses for all these and many other uses 
Indeed, for reducing the hard lines of the most formi 
gardens, and for showing them at their best, for such ۳٠ 
ment as they may give by the humanising of their rigid lins 
and the softening of their original intention as a display ol 
pomp and state and the least sympathetic kind of greatness 
the beneficent quality of age and accompanying overgrowth. 
may be best shown by the wreathing and clambering cluster 
roses, whose graceful growth and tender blooms are di 
played all the better for their association with the har 
lines and rough textures of masonry surfaces." | 

That last is almost a justification for formal gardening. 
We wonder if Mr. Cook meant it so. 


———" ہب‎ 9 
ESTIMATING. 


R. BATSFORD has just issued an eminently vselu 
IVL ` book on “ How to Estimate," by Mr. J. T. Rea. The 
object of the volume. Mr. Rea says, has mainly been t 
set forth the principles upon which prices should be 7 
rather than the production of a mere price-book, which 5 
of little real use, owing to the constant change in value both 
of materials and labour. The variation in builders’ tenders 
for the same job is often quite remarkable, and this is par 
ticularly the case when builders take out their own quant 
ties. The chief explanation certainly is in the fact th: 
no proper system of estimating has been adopted, but that 
the clerk has relied upon a price-book, and has concocte 
prices which are only empirical. We know a case in which 
an experienced builder, finding his time too valuable 
deal personally in detail with all the estimates he was ۳ 
stantly solicited to give, decided to place this work in the 
hands of an estimating clerk. Before long, he found that 
(ከ18 was involving him in difficulties, both from under- 
estimating and over-estimating! 

Mr. Rea's remarks on the methods usually adopted by 
architects for roughly arriving at the probable cost of à 
building are instructive. He says: “ There are five 6 
of ascertaining the value of buildings before erection:— 

(1. Estimating by the cost per cubic foot of similar 
buildings, which is the best known and most usually adopte! 
method. This cubing system is open to some objections 
The lumping together of voids and solids at one raté 5 
certainly unscientific, for the same class of building 7 
be divided into many rooms, with numerous internal solids 
in the shape of walls, etc., between; while another may 
have comparatively few chambers creating much 7۷7 
space. In fact, the proportion of voids to the solid 76 
ture fs not a fixed quantity, so that the price per cubic 
foot can never be exactly regulated. 

. (2) Taking out rough quantities and pricing the items 
is much more reliable, though less expeditious than cubing 

(3) Estimating per square, the method being to take the 
constructional shell only, pricing it at so much per 100 square 
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feet. Walls, for instance, are taken according to their thick- 
ness and manner of finishing, including all digging, con- 
crete, plastering, papering, etc.; floors, including joists, 
struttings, ceilings, etc. ; roofs, including slating, lead work, 
rafters, boarding, etc. ; and so on—all being reckoned at 
per square complete. 

(4.) Pricing per unit of accommodation. This is a some- 
what rough and ready means of estimating the cost of such 
buildings as hospitals, schools, churches, stables, etc. 

(5.) Estimating by accurate quantities, which method is 
only adopted when it is intended to actually carry out the 
work. 

The volume contains many thousands of prices, with a 
complete analysis of the methods of arriving at them, ex- 
planatory sketches being given wherever necessary, and as 
the cost of all this information is only 7s. 6d., we imagine 
that few architects and builders will fail to possess a copy. 


መ 9-9 — መ= 


BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 


A REFORM ASSOCIATION. 


MEETING was held at 29, Bloomsbury Square. last 
week, on the question of oppressive building bye- 
laws. Sir William Chance, Bart., was elected to preside. 
After an address, in which he referred to cases of hard- 
ship under oppressive bye-laws in various parts of the 
country, the Chairman moved the following resolution :— 
“That in consequence of the general complaints about the 
oppressive nature of the model bye-laws (drawn up origin- 
ally to meet the needs of urban districts only) in rural dis- 
tricts or rural portions of urban districts, it is thought that 
the time has come for the formation of an Association for 
the purpose of drawing public attention to the matter, and 
it is hereby resolved that an organisation (to consist of 
the persons present with others, who have given their 
assent, or who may hereafter do so, and pay a minimum 
annual subscription of half-a-guinea) be now formed, to be 
called the Building Bye-law Reform Association, to pro- 
mote amendments of building bye-laws so as to limit official 
control of private buildings to what only the public health 
and safety demand, and thus remove encroachments on in- 
dividual liberty." The resolution was seconded by Mr. E. 
D. Till, and supported by Mr. A. H. Clough, Mr. W. M. 
Acworth, Mr. Anderson Graham, Mr. Christopher Turnor, 
Mr. Mark Judge, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, Mr. Thackeray Turner, 
Mr. A. H. Vowell, Mr. Lacy Ridge, and Mr. R. W. Schultz. 
The resolution was carried unanimously. | 
After considerable discussion, the following resolution was 
also passed :—“ That the special objects of the Association 
be: (1) To promote the adoption of the new model building 
bye-laws for rural districts (which are approved of and re- 


commended by the Local Government Board), in rural dis- . 


tricts, or in the rural portions of urban districts, where the 
old model bye-laws are still in force. (2) To promote the 
adoption of the new model building bye-laws for rural dis- 
tricts by the authorities of such districts, or of districts 
partly urban and partly rural where the authorities may wish 
to adopt building bye-laws. (3) To promote amendments 
which will bring the bye-laws of urban districts more into 
accordance with present requirements and modern science. 
(4) To secure some method of appeal to the Local Govern- 
ment Board or other authority, where the enforcement of 
any bye-law would create a hardship and its non-enforce- 
ment could do no damage to the interest of the public gener- 
ally. (5) To assist, as far as possible, in suitable cases, 
those who may be oppressed in any way by building bye- 
laws." 

A Provisional Council was elected, and Mr. R. A. Read, 
of 45. Parliament Street, was appointed Secretary fro fert. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, HORSHAM. 
ASTON WEBB, A.R.A., AND E. INGRESS BELL, ARCHITECTS. 


HOSE who have visited these fine schools will have been 
impressed by the evidences of the architects’ skill and 
thought throughout the many buildings which constitute this 
large school settlement, Already the laying out and planting 
of the grounds suggests the great improvement that will come 
to pass in the general aspect when such a large collection of 
bricks and mortar is toned by time and relieved by the charms 
of trees and grass and flowers. There is a fine effect of open- 


ness and spaciousness about the site, and sunshine, light, and 
good atmosphere have now free chance to work their benefi- 
cent influences on the numerous residents of Christ's. The 
buildings are already familiar in design to every architect, but 
the sketches we publish, which wére done in freehand on the 
spot, may serve to still further emphasise something of the 
striking features of hall and chapel. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
WESTMINSTER. 
THE LATE J. F. BENTLEY, ARCHITECT. 


The effect of this great church from the roof as one walks 
up and down beside the domes is extremely striking, sur- 
rounded as it is on all hands by the most commonplace and 
inartistic buildings. If an opening could be made through 
exactly opposite the western entrance at Victoria Street the 
architectural vista so obtained would be very fine. At present 
the best comprehensive view of the church in its complete 
design and aspect is that we publish from the east, which shows 
the completed campanile. 


WATER TOWER, LUTON. 
HY. T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


This tower, which was recently completed on high ground 
near Luton, is a conspicuous object from the Midland railway. 


It is one of the best and most picturesque water towers in this - 


country. 

The builder was Mr. W. Saint, Cambridge The glazed 
bricks are from the Farnley Iron Company, Ltd.; the con- 
structional steelwork by W. Lindsay & Co., Ltd., 23, Queen 
Anne's Gate, Westminster. The Clipsham stone was from 
Matthew Medwell’s old quarnes, near Oldham; and the slates 
from Messrs. W. Close & Son's quarries at Colleyweston. The 
main walling is of Luton brick. The engineer to the work 
was Mr. W. R. Phillips, Luton. 


THE MUNICIPAL DYE HOUSE, MANCHESTER. 
A. W. S. CROSS, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


It was a happy thought to make a picturesque entrance to 
this building with the cupola and metal globe finial at the 
angle of the two thoroughfares, as it forms a striking feature 
to relieve the monotony of much of its surroundings. This is 


| 
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a connected department with the newly-finished Municipal 
School of Technology. 


EDGWORTH MANOR, CIRENCESTER. 
ERNEST GEORGE AND YEATES, ARCHITECTS. 


This house has been recently added to so as to include a 
fine hall, staircase, drawing-room, and library, whilst :he 
former dining-room and morning-room, etc., have been con- 
siderably improved. The bedroom we illustrate is a charm- 
ing example of a completely fitted bedroom from an archi- 
tect's design, the whole furniture and fittings, including a fixed 
bedstead, being Mr. George's work. Some further illus- 
trations of the house will be found in a forthcoming num- 
ber of The Magazine of Art. 


BIRKLEY LODGE DRAWING-ROOM. 
۱ EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT. 
This room shows how Mr. Wood imports the painter's work 
as a decorative adjunct to his designs, instead of in the form 
of haphazard pictures in frames. 


THE ONSLOW FORD MEMORIAL. 
JNO. W. SIMPSON, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


By the frequent failure of public memorials the public 
might suppose that the skill for their design was lacking, but 
on several occasions Mr. Simpson has shown that his taste and 
skill have been equal to the task. Here a prominent feature 
of the design is to let the sculptor himself speak by the seated 
figure at the base of the obelisk, “ The Broken Lute," one of 
his most successful works. 


“ HOMEWOOD.” KNEBWORTH, 
FOR THE DOWAGER-COUNTESS OF LYTTON. 


ED. L. LUTYENS, ARCHITECT. 


This dainty little house stands on the edge of a wood near 
Knebworth Park, and is one of the most original and pleasing 
of Mr. Lutyens’ buildings. It is only recently finished. ‘The 
upper storey is covered with elm weather boarding, and the 
lower storey is built of brick, whitewashed, whilst the roofs 
are tiled ; the tone and colour effect of the whole is excellent. 

The whole of the work (with the exception of the iron case- 
ments by Mr. Geo. Wragge, of Salford) was carried out by 
Messrs. Mussellwhite & Son, Cross Street, Basingstoke, general 
coritractors. 


THE OLD HALL, HIGH LEIGH, CHESHIRE. 
RESTORED BY JOHN DOUGLAS. 


This is a very successful restoration of an old house. The 
old hall at High Leigh was wholly covered with pebble-dash, 
and this was found to have been resorted to, not to make good 
defects in the nogging, but to stop the draughts, as the filling 
between the timbers had been done in “ wattle” work. All 
this was removed and brickwork inserted, so that now the 
house is draught-tight and comfortable, making a superior sort 
of farmhouse. The framing was nearly all complete, but the 
windows and leaded lights are new. 


BENT FARMHOUSE. 
RESTORED BY JOHN DOUGLAS. 
` This quaint old farmhouse is situated in a secluded spot at 
Warburton, near Lymm. on the Arley estate, so that the ordi- 
nary wayfarer would not come across it. The gables are built 
of nogging, and the brickwork is all finished in the pattern 
work characteristic of the old work in the neighbourhood. 


` CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL ADDITIONS. 
W. D. CAROE, M.A., F.S.A., ARCHITECT. 


This view shows additions now being completed as a 
memorial to old Carthusians who have fallen in the South 
African war. The cloister has groined stone vaulting, and 
the window recesses have fixed seats. The entrances and 
transept will give much additional convenience to the building. 


WALMER HILL, CHESTER. 
JOHN DOUGLAS, ARCHITECT. 


'This house has been recently erected on an elevated site 
overlooking the river Dee. and commands a beautiful view of 
Chester, dominated by its cathedral church. It is built of 
mottled Helsby stone. Parts of the roof are leaded and others 
covered with small dark Westmoreland slates. The floors and 
` other interna] joiners’ work is executed in oak and cedar, all 
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of plain quiet character. The builder was Mr. H. A. Clegg, 
of Chester. The house is built on the property of the archi. 
tect, and is occupied by him. 


HOUSE AT BOGNOR, 
FOR J. J. WEDGWOOD, ESQ., M.D. 
HALL, COOPER AND DAVIS, ARCHITECTS, LONDON AND 
SCARBOROUGH. 
This picturesque residence is built of brick and covere] 
with roughcast and red-tiled roof. The work was carried out 
by a local builder. 


MISSION CHURCH, BROOK OAK, SUSSEX. 
This church was given by J. Compton Rickett, D.L., M.P. 
It is finished with roughcast walls and red tile roof and leaded 
lights. The builder is Mr. W. Knight, Gunter Grove, Fulham 
Road, S.W. 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORRK. 
F. B. WADE, ARCHITECT. 


Our illustration of a picturesque doorway in this fine struc 
ture now approaching completion is from a sketch made in à 
hansom in the Exhibition Road. 

The building has been erected by Messrs. G. H. & A. 
Bywaters & Sons, of King Street, Regent Street, W. Messrs. 
F. Thornton & Co., of East Croydon, carried out the fine roof 
slating, domes, and dormers, which is an admirable feature in 
the building; Messrs. B. Finch & Co., Ltd., Belvedere Road, 
S.E., the sanitary work, fittings, and water services; Mess. 
G. Aston & Son, Eagle Wharf Road, N., the constructionil 
steel and iron work; the Westminster Patent Flooring ٠ 
Chelsea, S.W., the wood block floors; Messrs. G. Hobbs X 
Son, Hampstead Road, N.W., the hot water heating an 
wrought ironwork, grates, etc. ; Messrs. Martin, Van Straaten 
& Co., Little Britain, E.C., the marble staircase (and landings 
to same). and marble floor in entrance hall; Messrs. J. V. 
Keys & Co., 162, Lambeth Road, S.E., the electric lighting. 
bells, etc. ; and Mr. H. McCarthy, 95, Camberwell New Road. 
S.E., the carving. እ4655፻5. ነኛ. E. Copping & Co., of Panton 
Street, Haymarket, S.W., supplied the window and door fumi- 
ture. Messrs. Cuxson & Overall, of 5, Duke Street, Adelphi, 
W.C., and Walter Lawrence, 15, Hart Street, W.C.. were the 
surveyors, the clerk of works being Mr. J. Cornish, of Hackney. 
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MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, 
MANCHESTER. 

On the 14th of November we fully illustrated the above main 
building, and now supplement it by a view of the Dyemng 
School. 

Referring back to our article on the technical schools. we 


may note that access to the upper apartments is obtained ly 


two passenger lifts, not by one as might be supposed from our 
former article. The original passenger lift put in this buil- 
ing was made by Messrs. Waygood & Otis on their special 
hydraulic suspension principle. 11 is constructed to raise 
1014 cwts., and travels from the ground to top storey, a height 
of about 80 ft. or go ft., at a speed of about 496 ft. per minute. 
The control of the lift is effected by high pressure water from 
the town mains through a multiplying cylinder, and, as has 
been done by the firm in question in many other cases. the 
lift cylinder is fixed at the side of the cage in the wellhole ct 
the staircase, so that the whole business is self-contained. 
easily got-at-able, and with a nicely finished machine 15 not ¿t 
all unsightly. This cylinder, as will be imagined, does the 
main part of the work, and the pressure of water against the 
area of the ram working inside the cylinder gives the required 
power of load and speed. At the end of this ram a number 
of multiplying sheaves are fixed, round which suspension ropes 
pass over the top down to the cage, and these ropes are ۳ 
nected directly and independently to the safety gear working 
underneath the car, so that safety appears to be as well 
thought out as the rest of the machinery, and a novel arrange 
ment has been provided in connected with these lifting ropes 
by which a dynamometer is attached to them in order to asctr 
tain the pull on the ropes without having to detach them, and 
the ropes are so anchored to the car that this dynamometer 
can be applied to carry out its functions without disconnecting 
anything ; and a further novelty with this lift is that one end 
of the tension rod is provided with a provision for attachmen! 
to the lifting ram, and the other end is fitted with a bracket 
for carrying the multiplying sheaves. "The connections to this 
bracket are in the form of a piston and cylinder charg 
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with suitable requisite for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the pull on the 
tension rod by means of a pressure 
gauge or indicator. "These novelties 
were provided in accordance with the 
requisitions of one of the professors 
of the school, and are quite special 
features of the lift. "The cage itself 
is a handsome piece of work, and 
looks remarkably well in the open 
staircase just immediately on the left 
of the entrance door of the college, 
and the starting gear, which is often 
a trouble in some lifts, works re- 
markably easily, so that you do not 
see a small boy tugging on the rope 
when the lift is required to move, 
this, we understand, being the result 
of the special valve fitted to the lift. 

With regard to the ornamental and 
workmanlike character of the wrought 
iron screens to the lifts, these, we 
understand, were designed and fixed 
by the Bostwick Company, Ltd. 
The work is artistic and practical 
withal, and is a good example of 
this firm's productions. 

The builders of the technical schools were Messrs. R. Neill 
& Son, of Manchester, Messrs. Mather & Platt being respon- 
sible for the engineers! plant. The whole of the coloured 
terra-cotta, excepting the balcony, is in * Burmantofts " tawny- 
red terra-cotta, the balustrades being in “ Burmantofts " 
vitreous glazed tawny-red. The Sturtevant Engineering Com- 
pany did the heating and ventilation; the Yorkshire Patent 
Glazing Company the glazing ; Messrs. Geo. Taylor & Co., of 
New Islington Girder Works, Manchester, the constructional 
ironwork ; Stuart's Granolithic Stone Company, Ltd., Mill- 
wall, E., the floors and pavings; Messrs. J. Jones & Sons, 
Manchester, wrought ironwork and lightning conductor ; Mr. 
Geo. Wragge, of Salford, the casements. The roofs are 
covered with Tilberthwaite green slates. 
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ABERDEEN SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


N the 28th ult. Professor Hamilton read a paper on 
“The Origin and Development of. Gothie Architec- 
ture" before the above Society. Mr. Arthur Clyne (the 
President) occupied the chair. Professor Hamilton referred 
to the difference of opinion as to what the Gothic meant, 
what was the country of its inception and evolution, and 
in how far they in this country were entitled to look upon 
Gothic architecture as a native product. Their own archi- 
tects, almost without exception, claimed it for this country 
quite as much as for France, while foreign architects, French 
and American, denied that it ever arose spontaneously in 
Great Britain, arguing that what Gothic we possessed was 
originally borrowed from France and simply found a resting- 
place in this country. 

For long he was under the impression that England was 
the home of this architecture quite as much as France, and 
that the sole difference between examples met with in the 
two countries was a matter of detail, not of essential con- 
struction and deep-rooted principle. Having, however, read 
Professor Moores volume on the Gothic, his indignation 
was raised by the reassertion, which ran through and 
dominated the whole volume, that the Gothic was essentially 
a product of France, that any glory attaching to it in the 
monuments of our country was borrowed from France, and 
that Gothic had never been a real product of Great Britain ; 
he resolved to visit the centre of the great Gothic monu- 
ment in France to study as well as he could the buildings 
upon which the French writers on architecture founded 
their arguments. 

This tour he started in the spring of 1901, and previous 
to crossing the Channel he revisited some of our finest 
cathedrals and abbeys, so that he could compare them with 
those of France. 

Proceeding, Professor Hamilton outlined the historical 
aspect of the queston, showing that the Gothic notion as 
a new organic syster.. undoubtedly arose in Northern France, 
and its earliest traces were to be found in the province, the 
Ile de France and its vicinity. This new architecture, he 
said, the most important and logical ever conceived, was 
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thus a native product of the district in which it flourished. 
It was the expression of the artistic temperament and aspir- 
ations of the people among whom it originated, and was 
thus as well suited to them as the Classic was to the 
Ancient Greeks. Like all great epochs in the history of 
art, Gothic had a very short existence of efficiency, and 
from the last thirty to forty years of the twelfth century up 
to the first half of the thirteenth century it reached its 
goal. Then followed a course of decadence until it became 
extinct. 

He then in detail pointed out the dominating features 
of Gothic construction, stating that the ambition of the 
early French builders was to eréct their entire building of 
stone, and it was the problem of supporting the enormous 
mass of masonry covering three aisles which was the very 
raison d'étre of the features peculiar to the Gothic style. 
Professor Hamilton followed up the history of the develop- 
ment of the Gothic as they found it written in the transitorial 
buildings of the North of France, and placed before his 
audience a sketch of the existing monuments or their re- 
mains illustrative of how the principle of construction was 
evolved. 

—————— ogo 


CARDIFF ANDSOUTH WALES ARCHITECTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


R. DAVID MORGAN, President of the above Society, 
addressed a meeting of the associates at the Art 
Galleries, Queen Street, Cardiff, on the ııth inst. Mr. 
Jenkin Williams occupied the chair, and those supporting 
him were Messrs. Alderman David Jones, James, H. S. 
Hiley, W. H. Scott, H. E. Lattey, — Perkins, W. Thomas, 
J. H. Phillips, and C. Wilson, secretary. In the course of 
his address, the President said he could not help thinking 
that the architects of the town had a genuine grievance 
against the Corporation owing to the present system of 
employing the borough engineer to do the architectural work 
in connection with public buildings, as the sanatorium, the 
markets, the swimming baths, etc. Considering that they 
contributed a good proportion of the rates toward such 
buildings it seemed only reasonable that as much of this 
class of work as possible should be thrown open to compe- 
tition amongst the architects of the borough. who were quite 
capable of performing it. The borough engineer's duties 
and heavy responsibilities as municipal engineer and sur- 
veyor were sufficiently onerous without harnessing him with 
architectura] work. It placed them in an unfair position, 
and as a society they ought to approach the Corporation 
with a view of remedying this state of things. The local 
College authorities would shortly be receiving competitive 
plans for the new University buildings, and he understood 
that four eminent architects had been asked to submit 
designs. These gentlemen were well-known experts, and 
without in any way disputing the choice he thought the. 
authorities, if only as a matter of courtesy, might have 
asked half-a-dozen members of that Society to compete. It 
was not particularly flattering to Cardiff architects to find 
that between the new town hall and asylum buildings a 
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matter of about £30,000 had been lost to them in com- 
mission. Alderman David Jones, in supporting a vote of 
thanks to the President for his instructive address, said he 
did not care to enter into the question of the employment 
of architects for Corporation work, as possibly he would 
come into collision with the new-fangled idea of municipal- 
isation, which necessarily not only included the carrying out 
of contracts by the municipal body, but also the designing 
of all work in connection therewith. If that idea was a 
correct one it followed of necessity that private practitioners 
of all kinds were excluded. The proceedings were followed 
by a successful smoking concert. 
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MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


IMHE annual dinner of the above Society was held last 

Friday. The President, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, occur 
pied the chair, and amongst others present were the Vice- 
Président of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. 
John Slater; Sir James Hoy. Mr. Edward Salomons, Mr. 
John Woolfall (President of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society), Mr. W. A. Royle, Mr. F. H. Oldham, Mr. John 
Ely, Mr. J. B. Gass, and Mr. J. W. Beaumont. Mr. Aston 
Webb, Mr. Henry T. Hare, and the Principal of the Owens 
College were unable to be present. 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 

Mr. John Slater replied. He said that while in recent 
years not so much had been heard of the vexed question 
of the compulsory registration of architects. many members 
of the profession, especially in the provinces, thought that 
a compulsory registration would be found a panacea for 
most of the evils from which architects and architecture 
were suffering. 1፤ registration were to come and be a success 
it could only be through the ranks of the Royal Institute. 
He was not altogether without hope that in the not far 
distant future some practical means of bringing that about 
would be found. With regard to the work and influence 
of the Institute, both had increased during the last year 
or two, and no one who had not sat at the Council of the 
Institute for some years could have the least idea of the 
enormous number of profesional questions referred to that 
body. They had been consulted more than once lately by 
the Government and by public bodies with reference to 
matters of great public interest, and he was glad that that 
sort of spirit appeared to be gaining ground. The more 
municipalities and those who had to do with the architec- 
ture of buildings sought the advice of the local societies, 
the better it would be both for architecture and for the 
public. Architecture was a profession—or a business, if 
one preferred to call it so,—but it was also one of the 
fine arts. Indeed, it was the mother of all the arts, because 
painting. and sculpture, and what not, had only achieved 
their greatest successes wben they enhanced the most 
brilliant pieces of architecture. "Treating architecture as an 
art, no one could possibly exaggerate the influence on the 
younger generation when they were brought into contact with 
art and artistic matters at an early stage. Manchester had 
some most admirable Board schools, well built and well 
equipped in every way; but with regard to their interiors, 
the class-rooms were not quite as beautiful as they might 
be, and it would be a good thing if the students at the Art 
School were encouraged to do something towards the 
beautification of the Board schools. This would be splendid 
practice for the art students, and the educational effect on 
the children of the Board schools would be really great. 

Mr. Edward Salomons gave the toast “The Victoria 
University and the Owens College,” to which Mr. Alfred 
Hopkinson was to have responded. But Mr. Salomons read 
a letter from Mr. Hopkinson explaining that, in consequence 
of the death of his friend and colleague, Professor Withers, 
he could not take the part in the proceedings that had been 
assigned to him. Mr. Salomons said that it had been ex- 
pected that Mr. Hopkinson would have made some an- 
nouncement in regard to the proposed appointment of a 
professor of architecture at Owens College. There had been 
a wish on the part of the College, and this had been cordially 
met by the Society, to appoint such a professor, and after 
many meetings of the Committee appointed by the College 
and the Society and the School of Technology, the scheme 
had at last been accomplished. and it had been agreed that 
a professor should be appointed to fill a chair at the Owens 
College and to be the teacher of architecture at the School 
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of Technology. (Applause.) The appointment had not yet 
been made, but certain steps had already been taken towards 
making it. 

Mr. J. W. Beaumont proposed “ Technical education,” 
and Sir James Hov responded. Speaking of the prospective 
arrangement. for filling a chair of architecture at Owens 
College, he said it was intended that this should be a joint 
professorship. The professor was to be partlv paid by the 
College and partly by the School of Technology. The 
initiatory steps were progressing satisfactorily, and there was 
good reason to suppose that within the next twelve months 
such arrangements would be made as would place what one 
hoped would then be the University of Manchester in the 
same position in regard to the profession of architecture 
as was at present occupied by the University College of 
Liverpool. (Hear, hear.) | 

Colonel Eaton proposed “ Allied Societies," and Mr. John 
Woolfall, of Liverpool, responded. Mr. William Goldthorpe 
gave “The Manchester Society of Architects,” and the 
President replied. Other toasts followed. 

Fourteen sets of designs for the students’ monthly competi- 
tion were on exhibition at the third sessional papers meeting 
held on Thursday, the 11th inst. The subject was a cottage 
hospital. The prize in the senior division was awarded to 
Mr. C. Birchenall. and in the junior to Mr. G. L. Cockrell, 
while Mr. T. H. Hill's design received honourable mention. 

Afterwards Mr. P. S. Worthington delivered an address on 
the “Homes of the Monks during the Middle Ages" Mr. 
Worthington pointed out some of the main features and prin- 
ciples upon which the designs of the different monastic orders 
were based, and illustrated his lecture bv an exceedingly in- 
teresting set of lantem slides of both English and foreign 
examples which he has collected from photographs and from 
his own sketches. 

——— e 


THESHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE monthly meeting of the above society was held in the 
Lecture Hall of the Literary and Philosophical Society 
on the evening of the 11th inst., when a paper was read by 
Mr. Edward Holmes, C.E., on * The Law and Practices vith 
Regard to Local Taxation." Among those present were 
Messrs. T. Winder (in the chair), E. Holmes, R. W. Fowler, 
H. L. Paterson, Horace Wilson, C. B. Flockton, J. R. Wigfull, 
A. F. Watson, H. Coverdale, W. C. Fenton (hon. secretary), 
J. Smith, E. Winder, W. T. Campsall, E. M. Gibbs, and H. 
W. Lockwood. 

Mr. Edward Holmes, after referring to the importance cf 
the question of local taxation and the difficulties surrounding 
it. said he felt it would be profitable to consider the question 
more from its public point of view rather than to confine 1t to 
its private or professional interest. He pointed out the rela- 
tive increases in expenditure and in ratable value from 1871 
to 1899, stating that the ratable value of land had decreased 
from 439.838.088 to £31.312,342; whilst during the same 
period that of buildings had increased from 55.157.300 10 
£116,435.938, or about 110 per cent. ; that of railways from 
454.871.048 to £15.598,001, or about 220 per cent. ; and that 
of other properties from 45,006,898 to ፊ,፤2,276.477› OF about 
150 per cent. These figures worked out to a total increase 10 
the ratable value of the country of about 67 per centi. 
from = £104.870,334 to £175,622.758. During the same 
period the expenditure out of locally-raised funds had 1n- 
creased from ፊ:፤ 7,646,729 in 1871 to 439,934,764, OF about 
125 per cent, so that expenditure was increasing at à far 
greater rate than ratable value. The lecturer discussed the 
area of taxation and what is ratable, tracing and explaining the 
nature of the various Acts of Parliament since the Act 0 
Elizabeth in 1601. which was, he said, the origin and basis of 
all our rating Acts. He referred to what occupiers are ratable, 
and upon what basis ; and stated that since the Act of Eliza- 
beth very few additional classes of property have been made 
assessable to local rates, whilst a very large class—VIZ., stock- 
in-trade—had been directly exempted. Of course, the terms 
lands and houses, as mentioned in the Act of Elizabeth, now 
extended to classes of property which were not jn contemp i 
tion at that time, such as railways, tramways, waterworks. 85 
works, manufactories containing machinery, etc. The lecturer 
showed the generally accepted method of arriving at the 
ratable value, and the question of deduction from gross esti- 
mated rental to arrive at ratable value was discussed. , he 
lines of some of the recommendations of the Royal Commission 
were briefly alluded to, and Mr. Holmes expressed the - 
that all members of the society and the public generally wo 
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take a greater interest in the subject, especially in view of 
pending legislation. 

Discussion on the paper was deferred until a future meeting, 
and on the motion of Mr. R. W. Fowler, seconded by Mr. 
Horace Wilson, and supported by Messrs. W. C. Fenton, J. 
Smith, and H. W. Lockwood, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Holmes for his interesting and instructive 
lecture. 
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LEONE BATTISTA ALBERTI. 


Bv OTHO B. PETER, ARCHITECT. 


HE last work of the celebrated Florentine author and 
څ‎ architect, Leone Battista Alberti, was on Architecture, 
and published in 1550. I propose to make short extracts 
from this book, some of which may interest your practical 
readers. | 

In the preface an architect is defined as one who, by 
a sure and wonderful art and method, is able, both with 
thought and invention, to devise, and with execution, to 
complete all those works, which by means of the movement 
of bodies, can with the greatest beauty, be adapted to the 
uses of mankind : and to be able to do this, he must have 
a thorough insight into the noblest and most curious sciences. 

The opening chapter deals with the choice. of a site for 
building, and Pliny is quoted as stating that the north 
is the best for restoring and preserving the health.—If we 
cannot find a site exactly to our liking. let us choose one 
rather somewhat cold and dry, than warm and moist. Men 
in cold weather, or that live in cold places, are more healthy 
and less subject to distempers than those who live in hot 
climates. Those who live in wholesome air and have good 
water are the most lusty. and sharp-witted.—-That water is 
the best tasted which has no taste, and that is best coloured 
which has no colour at all. It is agreed that the best water 
is clear, transparent, and light, such as being poured upon 
a white cloth leaves no stain; and upon boiling has no 
sediment, and which does not cover the bed it flows in 
with moss or slime, nor especially the stones which it runs 
Over. A further proof of the goodness of water is, when 
boiling any kind of pulse in it makes them tender, and when 
it makes good bread. 

Rain is always prepared to do mischief to a building, and 
wherever there is the least crack never fails to get in and 
በ0 some hurt or other: by its subtilty it penetrates and makes 
its way, by its humidity rots and destroys, by its continuance 
loosens and unknits all the nerves of the building. and in 
the end ruins and lays waste the whole structure. In places 
subject to much snow the coverings should have a very steep 
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slope, rising even to an acute angle, that the snow might 
never rest and gather on them, but fall off easily; but in 
more summerish climates the coverings may be less oblique. 

Let the designer who is desirous to have the staircase 
not hinder him, take care not to hinder the stair, but allow 
it a determinate and just portion of the plan, in order to 
give it its free course. And do not let us repine that the 
staircase should take up so much of the area, for it furnishes 
us with very many conveniences, and is'no inconvenience 
to the other parts of the building. _ ۱ 

A design well finished brings praise to bim that has 
employed his study in the work; so if in any particular the 
author seems to have been wanting, either in art or prudence, 
it detracts very much from his praise, and from his reputa- 
tion. And, indeed, the beauties or faults of edifices, espect- 
ally public ones, are in a manner clear and manifest to 
everybody ; and (I know not how: it happens) anytbing amiss 
sooner draws contempt, than anything handsome “or well- 
finished does commendation. 1 therefore commend the 
ancient custom of builders who made models of wood, or 
other substance, so that the design might be examined and 
weighed in all its parts, before the building was erected. 

Timber soaked in the dregs of oil, will burn without 
smoke, and if it be daubed over with glue or alum, will 
not burn. No wood is more suitable for building than 
that of the larch or turpentine tree. It is nervous, tenacious, 
and is not molested with worms. The wood of a chestnut 
tree is purged by soaking it in sea-water. If timber, while 
it is green, be buried in some moist place, it will endure 
for a long period, but if you anoint or bury it, the experi- 
enced are all of opinion, that you must not meddle with 
it under three months and only saw or cut it when it is 
perfectly dry. | | 

The goodness of any sort of stone, and its fitness for 
this or that particular situation, is best learnt from use and 
experience; and you may much sooner come at their values 
and properties from old buildings than from the writings 
of philosophers. Quarried stones should not be used under 
two vears, to the intent that you may have time to find 
out such as are weak, for it is certain, in one and the same 
kind of stone there is a difference in goodness, some will 
harden in the air, and others, after frost, will moulder away. 
All white stone is s ‘ter than red, the clear is more easily 
worked than the clo.dy, and the more like salt it looks, 
the harder it is to work. Stone that looks as if it were 
strewed over with bright shining. sand, is harsh; if little 
sparks, as it were of gold, are intermixed, it will be stubborn ; 
if it has little black points. in it, it will be hard to get. out 
of the quarry. That which is spotted .with angular drops 
is stronger than that which has round ones. The stone 
which has the fewest veins, will be most entire. Of these 
veins, that is most apt to split which has in the middle a 
reddish oker-coloured streak. A multitude of veins shows 
the stone to be deceitful and apt to crack, and the straighter 
they are the more deceitful. lf a piece of stone, after 
being soaked in water, increases much in weight, it will 
be apt to rot, and that which flies to pieces in fire, will 
bear neither sun, nor heat. 

There is not a better material for any sort of edifice 
than well-baked brick. Brick earth should be’ dug in the 
autumn, and left to digest. all the winter, and then made 
into bricks in the spring; but if necessity obliges you to 
make them in the winter, cover them with very dry sand, 
and if in summer, with. wet straw. The ancients made their 
bricks with a certain proportion of sand. I am best pleased 
with their triangular bricks which they made in this manner; 
they made one large brick, a foot square, and an inch and 
a-half thick; and while it was fresh they cut in it two 
lines crossways from one angle to the other, which divided 
it into four equal triangles. "These bricks took less clay, 
were easier to dispose in the kiln, and take out again, and 
they were more convenient for working, because the brick- 
layer could hold four of them in one hand and with a 
stroke divide the one from the other; when placed in the 
wall with their fronts foremost and their angles inward, 
they appeared like complete bricks of a foot long. This made 
the expense less, the work more graceful, and the wall 


stronger, for as there seemed to be none but entire. bricks 


in the wall, the angles being set hke teeth in the concrete 
that was laid in the middle, made it extremely strong, and 
durable. 
Lime. ۱ 
The limestone commended by the best judges, is that 
which loses a third of its weight by burning. The ancients 
preferred lime made from very hard close stone for walling. 
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Architects in France used stones found in rivers which were 
so hard that you would take them for fimts. and vet they 
made a lime which has preserved an extraordinary strength 
tr a very great age. The stone which makes plaster of 
Paris is different from ordinary limestone in being very 
soft, it differs also in only requiring twenty hours in burning. 
whereas ordinary limestone takes sixty hours. Plaster of 
Paris should be pounded till it is reduced to a powder and 
kept in a dry place, and when wanted must be watered 
and used immediately. Lime need not be pounded but 
may be soaked in the Jumps, and this should be done a 
good while before you use it, especially if it 15 for plastering. 
It should be watered little by little, sprinkling it several 
times over, and then kept in a shadv place and clear from 
mixture, and covered over with a little. sand. until it is 
thoroughly fermented. Lime, therefore, should be watered, 
and kept away from the effects of the air as soon as possible 
after it leaves the kiln, otherwise it will lose its strength. 
Sometimes limestones, having concavities inside them, swell 
and burst while being burnt, and blow up the whole kiln. 
Other stones have seen living creatures of various kinds 
(fossils), particularly worms with hairy backs and a great 
number of feet, these also in burning do great harm ٥ 
the kiln. I myself, writes Alberti, have seen the leaves 
of trees in the middle of a piece of marble, and numerous 
stones with figures exactly like sea-shells on them, and in 
the Veronese stones are found marked with the figure of 
the cinquefoil with every line and vein like nature. 


SAND. 

` There is a very great difference in sands. That from 6 
sea-shore is very slow in drying, and is continually. moist, 
and apt to dissolve, and is therefore improper for supporting 
great weights. That of the river is more tractable and 
better for plastering. Pit sand is the most tenacious, but 
is apt to crack. The best sand is that which being rubbed 
with the hand creaks the most, and being laid on a white 
cloth, makes the least soil, and leaves the least earth 
behind it. The worst is that which feels mealy instead of 
sharp, and being mixed with water makes it foul and muddy, 
and if left in the air presently brings forth grass. 

As there is not the same means of supplying stone, sand, 
and the like, evervwhere, we should in the first place make 
it our business to select the best in the neighbourhood, and 
secondly in building with them carefully allot to each its 
proper place. 

As to the proper season for beginning a building, 1 am 
for hastening or delaying the work just according to the 
difference of the clımate and the weather, and we ought 
to start with a clean heart and prayer to Almighty God to 
implore His assistance and blessing, that it may have a 
happy and prosperous ending. 


l'OUNDATIONS. 

The foundation is not properly a part of the wall, but 
the place and seat on which the wall is reared. The footings 
should be broader than the wall to be erected on them. 
My method of marking out the site for a building is to 
draw a line from the middle of the fore front of the work 
quite through to the back front, in the middle of this line 
] fix a nail in the ground, from which I raise and let fall per- 
pendiculars, and to these two lines I reduce everything that 
I have occasion to measure. In setting out the foundations 
we ought to neglect no precaution. An error in any other 
part does less mischief, and is more easily remedied. To 
ascertain the nature of the soil in different localities, it is, 
in my opinion, the best way to take counsel with experi- 
enced men of the district. who from their daily practice in 
actual building 'must be the best judges of the nature of 
the ground and what weight it is able to carry. An ex- 
cellent plan is to dig holes on the site so that you may get 
acquainted with the strata. In sloping situations begin your 
foundations at the lowest part of the slope. In marshy 
grounds make your trenches very wide, and draw off all 
water that is left within. your side shores and clear away 
the mud until you have a firm bottom. The bottoms of 
trenches must be level. When piles are necessary the stakes 
should be burnt at the end and set with their heads down- 
ward. The length of these piles should be the eighth part 
of the height of the wall to be built on them, and their 
thickness the twelfth part of their length. and no less. They 
should be set close to one another. and driven in by a 
great many repeated strokes so that the timbers may not be 
split. 

MORTAR. 
` Vitruvius and Pliny say that to every bushel of lime 
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three of pit sand should be used, and two of river. or sea 
sand. For fine mortar vour sand must be sifted معط‎ 
a sieve. All agree that a mixture of one-third of. bresen 
brick pounded is the best stiffener for mortar. Sur an: 
beat the mixture thoroughly. Lime takes better hold که‎ 
stone of its own kind. and especially out of the same quam. 
than with a stranger. 


When we examine the works of the ancients we find ihat 
they used the hardest stone for the lower parts of a wal. 
Those parts of a wall which are nearest the ground are 
most subject to injury. Use, therefore, the hardest, 
soundest, and largest stones for the first course of the build. 
ing. and also use such stones at the corners of the structure. 

When filling in the centre of an ashlar faced wall with 
small stones ancl mortar the ancients made it a rule to 1 
in tie stones through the wall at every five feet to fasten 
and bind the whole together. It is important to fill in every 
crevice. 1 have known incredible huge weights of stone 
moved and opened by the single root of one plant which 
has found its way into the masonry. When the ancien 
had to deal with stones difficult to be wrought, they used 
the Doric rule, which was made of lead and would benl 
any way. This they fitted to the sides and corners of the 
stone already set, and to which they were to fit the next. 
and thus saved much expense in squanng them. 

Lime is well burnt, when being watered, and the heat 
Is gone out of it, it rises like the froth of milk, and swells 
all the Jumps. If too much sand is mixed with it. it will 
be too sharp. and if less than its strength requires it will 
be too stiff. Experienced workmen? warn us against 1aising 
the wall too high before what has been built is thoroughly 
settled. We may take example from the swallows which 
when they build their nests first daub over the site for 
their home, and are not too hasty to lay a second daubing 
over this until the first is dry. "They say mortar has taken 
sufficient hold when it puts forth a little moss flower, well. 
known to masons. There is nothing makes the work 
stronger than moistening the stone, or brick, sufficiently with 
water. Lime is not a proper cement for all stones: marble, 
for instance, if touched with lime, will lose its whiteness, 
and contract foul bloody spots. Marble disdains smoke; 
smeared with oil, it grows pale; washed with red wine, it 
turns a dirty brown; with water kept in chestnut wood, it 
changes to black. 

11 you rough cast your wall as you build it, or while i 
is green, whatever plastering you do it over with afterwards 
will last as long as the wall. For cramping stones together 
in an ashlar wall, wood cramps are recommended. If these 
are washed over with lees of oil, they will not rot. Brass 
comes next, and these in casting are to be mixed with onc 
thirteenth part of tin and then washed with pitch To 
prevent iron cramps from rusting, temper them with white 
lead, plaster, and pitch. 

Some ancient structures are built with nothing but rubbish, 
clay, and mud, by fastening on each side planks. to keep 
the stuff together until it is dry—but the old builders took 
care to mix with the clay, straw, or dry bulrushes, to bind 
it together. 


I like the method used by the ancients, of setting in their 
walls strong tables, and corbels, of stone, to carry the floor 
and roof beams, instead of the modern practice of building 
such timbers into the walls. Beams ought to be perfectly 
sound, especially about the middle. By placing your ear 
at one end of a piece of timber while the other is struck, 
if the sound comes to you dead and flat, it is a sign of 
an infirmity. Timber with crowded knots should be Ie 
jected. Place the heart side of a beam uppermost. In 
boring a hole in a beam, never meddle with the middle of 
its length, nor its lower superficies. Let timbers have clear 
and open vents all about them, and do not let them touch 
lime. As a bed for resting the ends of beams on, fern, or 
any kind of dry herb, is recommended. For fastening slates 
etc., on roofs, brass nails are the most durable in the ar. 
or in wet, but I have found iron ones stronger under ۳ 
Philosophers have observed that nature, in forming the 
bodies of animals, always takes care to finish her work in 
such a manner that the bones should all communicate, 
never be separate one from the other: so also should we 
connect the ribs of a building together, that if all the rest 
of the structure failed, the frame would stand firm. 


I suppose that men first learnt to turn arches from this 
They saw that two beams set with their heads one against 
the other, and their feet set wide, would, if fastened at 6 
top, stand very firmly. They then began to make ther 


QUARRY AT BAALBEC. 
A BLOCK OF STONE 11 FEET LONG. 


roofs in the same manner to throw off the rain. Afterwards, 
perhaps, they, not having beams long enough 10 cover a 
wide space, put between the heads of two beams another 
crossways at top, the middle beam forming a sort of wedge, 
like a capital H with its cross-stroke at the top, and as 
this succeeded they multiplied the wedges, and so formed 
a kind of arch. This method was in time transferred to 
works in stone, they continuing to multiply the wedges until 
a perfect arch was turned. The entire, or semi-ircular 
arch, is the strongest., A flat arch requires a good body of 
wall to support it. As to the composite, or Gothic arch, 
the ancients did not use this, but some think it not amiss 
for openings in towers, because it cleaves the great weight 
that is put upon them, as the prow of a ship does the water. 
The stones of an arch should be equal on both sides. 
Let the lines of the joints of an arch point exactly to the 
centre of it. Key stones should be made of one single 
piece. Vaultings turned on centres must be finished without 
intermission ; but those without centres must be left to settle 
course by course. As to those turned on centres, as soon 
as the key stone is closed, it will be well immediately to 
ease the props a little, so that the whole vault may sink 
and close by its own weight equally into its right seat. 
After this let the centre down easily day by day, little by 
little. This is best done by fixing wedges of wood at the 
foot of the centre, which can be eased out from time to time. 

Tiles of burnt clay are the best covering for a roof. In 
Germany shingles and glazed tiles are used. In F landers 
a white sort of stone which they saw into scantlings, and 
in Florence thin pieces of slate. Some old temples were 
covered with slabs of marble, others with brass gilt. Many 
roofs are now covered with lead; this is best laid on wood- 
work; if it be laid on a stone roof it will melt when the 
stone is heated by the sun. The cramps and pins for this 
material should be of lead and all soldered in. It is a good 
plan to lay a bed of the ashes of willow, mixed with pounded 
chalk, under lead sheets. 

In laying pavements, every ten feet in width shouid have 
a declivity of two inches, at least, to throw off the water. 
A good pavement can be formed with a mixture of lime, 
sand, and pounded brick, if it be laid on a firm foundation. 
Mortar for such work must be thoroughly beaten, and if it 
be sprinkled with lime water, and linseed oil, will be as 
hard as glass, and defy all manner of weather. The mortar, 
or cement, for setting tile, and stone pavements, should be 


mixed with oil. 
(To be continued.) 


— = 9. oo ————— 
CHURCH DECORATIVE ART. 


By SIR W. B. RICHMOND, R.A. 


AST week Sir W. B. Richmond lectured at Norwich 

| on Church decoration, the walls of the lecture-room 
being hung with some interesting photographs of early 
sixteenth century mosaics from Ravenna, and later examples 
from Palermo. Rome. and elsewhere. The lecturer dealt 
with the painted churches of France. Italy, and England. 
Many present probably imagined that  pre-Reformation 
churches were as they are—colourless, save for stained 
glass. This was not the case. Some of them might imagine 
that architecture to be pure must be uncoloured. That 
was also not the case; for this reason, all architecture, save 
military, was polychromatic. All the earlier churches of 
Italy, beginning with the Baptistery at Florence, were painted 
—-roofs, walls, columns, architrayes, and mouldings—from 
top to bottom, and with strong colours, This luxury of 
colour was the delight of architects all over Europe, until, 
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at the end of the sixteenth century, the sham- 
classic style became prevalent, and architecture 
was ostentatiously demanded to stand alone and 
to exclude all glory of colour from her mouldings. 
England was rich in wall paintings from the 
Norman Conquest, and presumably before also 
up to the classical revival! Of course, the 
hordes of Puritans under Cromwell effaced 
much, they broke the glorious stained-glass 
windows, whitewashed or hacked off the frescoes 
from walls, broke up effigies on screens, muti- 
lated altar fonts, as it were tumed a garden of 
flowers into a wilderness. In England, remains 
of wall paintings existed in 2,000 churches, but 
they were remnants, more or less. 


ee 
MODERN PRODUCTION OF BOILER 
DRAUGHT. 


ODERN Production of Boiler Draught, and its In- 
fluence on Fuel Consumption and Steam Production. 

Mr. W. L. Sutcliffe, of Manchester, read recently an admir- 
able paper on the above before the Manchester Association 
of Engineers. A well-illustrated copy has reached us. 
Mechanical draught-producers are dealt with, chiefly fan- 
blowers and exhausters. The paper is long and full of 
useful information. I have space only for short extracts :— 

“Induced draught is the artificial production of draught 
by a fan placed between the boilers and the chimney and 
actually handling the hot gases, pulling them from the 
fürnace and discharging them into the open air direct or 
through the chimney." 

To prove that a chimney may be too high, —" If a chimney 
were heightened indefinitely there would come a point 
where the draught would decrease with the increase of 
height, owing to the cooling action taking place more 
rapidly." 

“The theoretical efficiency of a chimney as a medium 
for moving air or creating draught is not 1-1oth per cent.; 
while in practice it varies from 1-20th to 1-100th per cent." 

“ The advantages of forced draught are, a greater rate 
of combustion per foot of grate surface with proportionate 
increased steaming capacity, and the fact that a lower grade 
of fuel can be burned economically. It also enables thicker 
fires to be used with greater intensity of heat. while the 
excess air supply is reduced to a minimum, so that the 
velocity of the gases over the heating surface remains low. 
and the maximum amount of heat is absorbed by the boiler." 

“One of the best methods of testing the efficiency of a 
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boiler—apart from measuring the actual steam generated— 
and for estimating the economy with which the fuel is 
burned, is to analyse the flue gases." 

“Smoke is generally looked upon as an indication that 
the coal is not being properly burned, and so it is, to a 
certain extent, although analyses of flue gases show that the 
amount of carbon going to waste in smoke seldom 5 
1 per cent. of the fuel burned, and the loss of efficiency 
through smoke is in no way so great as occurs when car- 
bonie oxide is formed in any quantity. This explains 
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another reason why a chimney free from smoke may still 
be very wasteful, as carbonic oxide is colourless. The 
amount of carbonic oxide should never exceed ı per cent. 
if good efficiency is to be maintained, and that amount for 
only a few minutes at a time." 

" The highest economy will result when all the fuel is 
completely bumed with the theoretica] supply of air, and 
all the heat abstracted by the boiler before the (waste) 
products of combustion are allowed to pass away, an in- 
duced draught-fan will enable these conditions to be more 
nearly attained than any other method of producing draught." 

For helpful details I must refer my readers to the paper 
itself. J, for one, thank Mr. Sutcliffe for it. 

C. E. Gritron, A.M.Inst.C.E. 
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ON THE CARE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS: 


By FELIX CLAY, ۸۲۰۶۳ 


IDHE actual care of the building and its supervision lie, 

of course, more immediatelv in the hands of the school- 
keeper, so that a few remarks upon his duties may not be 
out of place. The smooth working of the apparatus of the 
school and the comfort, or the reverse, of its inmates, are 
to a large extent at the mercy of the school-keeper, who, by 
ignorance or carelessness, can completely upset the most 
carefully devised ventilating or warming apparatus. In the 
case of very large schools, it is usual, and, indeed, necessary, 
to have a properly trained man in charge of apparatus. In 
smaller schools this is not possible, but given a man of 
ordinary intelligence, the mysteries of the heating apparatus 
can be soon mastered. It is worth noting that unless a 
competent man be employed, it will probably be found that 
the extra expense caused by waste of fuel, injury to appara- 
tus, and continual small repairs, would make it cheaper in 
the long run to give a higher salary to obtain a better man. 
The school-keeper should be able to remedy small accidents 
himself, “such as broken window-panes, etc., and have a 
sufficient knowledge of gas and electric light fittings to be 
able to keep them in good order. 

All the class-rooms, cloak-rooms, halls, etc., should be 
thoroughly swept daily, the furniture and woodwork being 
carefully dusted after such sweeping. All dusting and sweep- 
ing should be finished thirty minutes before the time fixed 
for the opening of the school. The floors of all corridors, 
class-rooms, halls, and other rooms should be thoroughly 
scrubbed when necessary. This is generally, in the case of 
Elementary schools, considered to be about once in three 
weeks, f.e., one department every week. In Secondary 
schools it is not necessary that it should be done so often, 
and in girls' schools where, as only indoor shoes are worn, 
the amount of dirt carried, into the building is small, it is 
required seldom. As little water as possible should be 
used, sluicing the floors with water not only may cause 
damage to the ceilings below but destroys the floor, and 
the dragging about of heavy desks upon it while wet, tears 
the boards to pieces. Wood-block floors should be washed 
as seldom as possible Wet sand sprinkled about and 
brushed off with a stiff broom is best for ordinary use. In 
Saxony the regulations require that the buildings should be 
scrubbed out at least four times a year, with a daily sweeping 
and dusting. Painted work, such as dadoes, etc., should be 
washed with soap and water during holidays. Polished 
floors require considerable attention for the first year, but 
after that need wonderfully little care to keep in good order. 
To maintain them in good condition for the first twelve 
months. it should be done about once every four weeks. 
The floors should be swept and then rubbed over with 
methylated spirit and raw linseed oil (mixed in equal quan- 
tities) with a clean flannel; after this the polish is to be 
rubbed over the floor, which should then be brushed and 
finished with felt. The polish should be thoroughly well- 
rubbed into the wood until a smooth, but not stickv, surface 
is obtained. 

Window-cleaning.—Windows should be cleaned on the 
outside at least three times annually; in towns where there 
is much smoke or fog. four or even five times will be neres- 
sary. On the inside the windows that are easily accessible 
may be cleaned whenever they seem to require it, When 
the sashes are taken out care should be taken to see that 
the fastenings have been made quite secure when they are 

ut back, as accidents sometimes occur from their slipping. 

Drains, traps, gutters, etc.—All eaves and other gutters 
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or lead-flats should be cleaned before the commencement 
of each term, and care taken to see that the wire gratings 
over outlets or heads of pipes are in order, especially in the 
autumn, if there are trees near the building. The gullies 
should be thoroughly cleaned, all solid matter, sand, etc, 
that may have collected being cleaned out. In dry weather 
care should be taken to see that these traps are kept well 
charged with water to prevent any escape of gas. The 
disconnecting chamber should be occasionally examined and 
cleaned out. 

The cisterns should be emptied and thoroughly cleaned 
during the vacations. The lavatories and all sanitary 
arrangements should of course, be kept scrupulously clean. 
Where the basins are enclosed the underneath parts should 
be cleared out once a week. 

Care should be taken to see that trees and shrubs are 
not planted near buildings. or walls. or tennis-courts, and 
paths paved with hard material. Creepers should as far 
as possible be kept to the plain surface of brick, and not 
trained round rain-water or other pipes, or over gratings, 
or upon roofs or gutters. 

Heating.—Where open fires are used they should be ht 
if the weather is cold at least two hours before the room 
is wanted for use. The openings of ventilating grates should 
be kept shut until the fire has been burning for some time. 
Gas should under no circumstances be allowed for warming. 

In schools warmed by heating apparatus, the school. 
keeper should, of course, attend strictly to the instructions 
given with the furnace. In frosty weather the fire should 
be kept alight night and day. It is a good plan to keep 
a small fire up during the winter vacation. The inlet valves 
for cold air should be shut at night during cold weather. 
Anything wrong should be attended to at once, as a large 
subsequent expenditure is often saved by prompt attention. 


وچ 


CHRISTIANITY AND ART. 


M R. T. J. LENNARD led a discussion on “ Christianity 
and Art” on Sunday afternoon, at a meeting of the 
Men's Conference, in connection with David Thomas 
Memorial Church, Bishopston, Bristol, the Rev. Hugh C. 
Wallace presiding. Mr. Lennard said he approached his 
subject as a student. He divided it into three periodi— 
the great past, the modern, recognising its debt to the lar- 
off past, and with its yearning to impress itself more fully 
upon the present, and their hopes for the unknown future. 
Christian art had always been progressive. It was a fact 
worthy of note that the greatest artists had been those 
who excelled in all three branches of art, architecture, sculp- 
ture, and painting. Mr. Lennard then proceeded to deal 
with these three branches of art individually. He said that 
the earliest known Christian architecture was in the Cata 
combs, In sculpture, he thought the Cross might be dealt 
with under the heading. The Cross was sacred, but the 
crucifix had disturbed the worship of Christ by causing the 
worship of the image. In Christian sculpture they found 
the Dove, the Lamb, and the Good Shépherd were the 
most ancient emblems, and these were all carved in the 
Catacombs. During the first five centuries Scriptural subjects 
alone were considered the highest art. Christian painting 
commenced with the likeness of Christ Himself. Up د‎ 
the fifth. century He was shown as the Good Shepherd. 
By the seventh century Christian ideas seemed to hare 
changed, and he had seen representations of Christ as if 0 
great grief and pain, and of even repulsive countenance. 
The first period of Christian art might be said to have 
closed at the end of the ninth century. In the nex two 
centuries no' visible progress seemed to have taken place. 
The Virgin was in every case the artist's ideal. In (ሀቡ 
clusion, Mr. Lennard said that it was impossible in the 
brief time he had to contrast the varving influences of one 
art upon another, or even to estimate which had had the 
greatest influence upon the world. The great lesson to 
be learned was that the unlovely in religion was false. The 
greatest Christian was the all-round Christian, as the greatest 
artist was the all-round artist. To-day they had no mt 
as great as Michael Angelo and Giotti, but they had et 
of spiritual attainment. If it were true that art ی‎ 
the spirit of the age, how was it that in their مو‎ 
Gallery they found 270 religious subjects by foreign a 
and only one religious subject by an English artist, namely, 
Reynolds’ picture of “ Samuel in Prayer” ? EY 
An interesting discussion followed, and subsequently کل‎ 
Lennard was heartily thanked for his address. 
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MEME CM M MEE a ር 
A THREATENED WREN for 
CHURCH, | 


ለ MEETING of members of the 
City Churches Preservation 
Society was held the other day 
at 31, Old Jewry, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Edwin Freshfield, 
for the purpose of considering the 
best means of opposing the pro- 
posed demolition of Allhallows, 
Lombard Street. The Chairman 
said that personally he had done 
all he could by appeals to those 
in authority to prevent the destruc- 
tion of the old church, but he 
had been unsuccessful. The parish- 
ioners had the right of veto, and it 
could be preserved if they in the 
majority opposed the demolition 
of the church. The Rev. F. B. S. 
Sladen, the curate-in-charge, said 
he believed that the majority of 
the parishioners were quite op- 
posed to the: destruction of the church. Mr. A. Moore, 
the hon. secretary to the society, expressed grave doubts 
whether the sum mentioned, 46,000 per annum, would ever 
be obtained for the site. The Chairman again pointed out 
that the matter rested entirely in the hands of the members | c 
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of the united parishes. adding that the society was anxious 
to assist those who were opposed to the Bishop of London. 


A gentleman present declared that, in the public interest, 
some stop should be put to the wholesale rerhoval of City 


hurches. The Chairman replied to the effect that the 


united parishes, through the vestries, 
should pass resolutions: as a protest 
against the Bishop's intentions. He 
hoped that .the parishioners would 
press for the appointment of a rector 
without delay. After some discussion, 
the meeting appointed a committee of 
parishioners to take the necessary steps 
to prevent the demolition’ of the 
church; and arrangements were made 
for holding vestry meetings in the 
united parishes protesting against the 


| proposal. 
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THE LIGHTING, HEATING, 
AND SMOKE ABATEMENT 
EXHIBITION. 


HE above exhibition at the Crystal. 


Palace was opened on Saturday 
last, and is to remain so for five weeks. 
The exhibition covers a much wider 
sphere than its precursor of last year, 
and at the same time includes the 
latest improvements in gas-lighting and 
heating. 

An important new feature of the ex- 
hibition is the coal smoke abatement 
section, organised under the patronage 
of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society. 
No branch of modern hygiene deserves 
greater consideration than that dealing 
with the question of getting rid of the 
obnoxious products of combustion of 
coal, and it is with the object of draw- 
ing increased attention to this impor- 
tant subject, and interesting those more 
directly concerned, that the Society are 


11 | offering a prize of ፌ59 for the best 
| domestic open grate, which, in the 


opinion of a jury, to be appointed by 
Sir W. B. Richmond (President), is 
best capable of consuming its own 
smoke. The section is situated in the 
centre transept, and a further space in 
the building is set aside where exhibi- 
tors can show their various appliances 
in operation. 

The gas engineering section, which 
has the most u[-to-date contrivances 
for the more efficient and economic 
uses of gas, is incorporated. 

There is also a good display of the 
latest advances in gas-cooking and 
heating apparatus, | 
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The electrical section forms an important and prominent 
feature. It is fully representative of this extensively in- 
creasing industry, and embraces almost everything included 
in the section—viz., lighting, heating, power, and cooking 
by electricity. 

The promoters, having secured the patronage of the 
Acetylene Association, have been successful-in making this 
section particularly attractive. We understand that this ex- 
hibition is to be the forerunner of an International display 
of a similar character to be held a year hence. 
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A FRAGMENT OF THE PARTHENO 
FRIEZE.* — l 


EFORE dealing with the subject of the lately recovered 
fragment of the Parthenon frieze, Dr. Murray mentioned 
another important find in the same neighbourhood. A year 
or more ago he received from a clergyman a copy of a Greek 
inscription on a piece of marble in a rockery in Essex. It 
turned out to be an inscription which had been missing since 
about 1771, in which it was published in the “ Archæologia of 
the Society of Antiquaries.” The story was that Stuart, when 
in Athens preparing the drawings for his famous book, had 
picked up this inscribed piece of marble, and given it with 
some fragments of bas-reliefs to a ship captain to take to 
Smyrna, where he intended to get it on his way home. When, 
however, Stuart next saw the marble, it was in the hands of a 
Mr. Jones, of Finchley, who had received the inscription and 
the fragments of bas-reliefs from a captain in the navy. How 
long the inscription remained at Finchley is not known, but 
just about then there was a well-known antiquary, Thos. Astle, 
much interested in ancient alphabets, and presumably the sort 
of person who would like to possess the beautifully inscribed 
stone. At all events, it was on an estate in Essex, once be- 
longing to Thos. Astle, that the inscription had lately been 
recognised. The inscription is of no little historical interest, 
being part of a monument erected in Athens in honour of 
volunteers from Cleonæ who had fought on the side of the 
Athenians (457 B.C.) in the battle of Tanagra against the 
Lacedeemonians and Eubceans. Stuart states that he had 
found the inscription near what he calls the ruins of the Stoa 
Poecile, or Painted Porch. Some additional fragments have 
since been picked up in Athens. When the copy was sent 
Dr. Murray he noted that an important part of the inscription 
was still missing. Since then, however, a son of the present 
owner of the estate had found that part in digging round the 
rockery. Both pieces have now been moved into the house. 
The larger piece has a bleached appearance from long expo- 
sure to Essex weather, but the fragment lately dug up looks 
as if it might have been brought from Athens the other day. 
Two or three months ago the gardener, in digging beside the 
old rockery. came upon what has turned out to be a fragment 
of the Parthenon frieze. It was first identified as such by a 
ycung medical student, Mr. Aliston Glover, who had visited 
Athens and was familiar with the style of the sculpture. He 
called upon Dr. Murray with a photograph. which enabled 
them, together with the exact dimensions, to determine at once 
the slab in the Museum from which it had been broken off. 
Though found under the earth the fragment must have been 
long exposed to severe English weather. Down the face of 
the sculptured horseman the rain has driven furrows, which 
` take away some of its charms. This fragment does not 
annear in anv drawings made previous to Lord Elgin's time. 
It had fallen before then, most likely during the gunpowder 
exrlosion within the Parthenon in the seventeenth century. 
The want of any play between the slabs, owing to the exces- 
svely fine joints of the frieze. was sure to be a source cf 
mischicf should the building be shaken or subside in its 
foundations. This, no doubt, is the reason why so many of 
the corrers of the frieze are wanting— possibly there may be 
some more of them in English gardens. 

Considering the fact that Mr. Jones, of Finchley, possessed 
several fragments of bas-relief, as well as the inscription, and 
that Stuart had sent home some such fragments with it, Dr. 
Murray ۷١ inclined to think that this fragment of the friez2 had 
reacted Essex along with the Greek inscription, and had been 
sent home with it by Stuart. Thos. Astle was in his time a 
trustee of the British Museum. But that, Dr. Murray said, 
was in the pre-Elgin days, when the Towneley marbles were 
regarded by Dilettanti as the perfection of ancient sculpture. 


 *Abstract of a Paper by A. S. Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. [27.4.], 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities 1m the British Museum, read 
before the Roval Institute of British Architects, 17th November, 1903. 


A fragment of the Parthenon frieze would have counted for 
very little then. ۱ 

Dr. Murray showed a photograph of the slab, to which the 
Essex fragment belonged, which represents a part of the 
cavalcade of young Athenians who rode in the Panathenaic 
procession through the streets of Athens every fifth year. A 
photograph, with the fragment added in its proper position, 
was also shown. In conclusion, Dr. Murray drew attention lo 
some specially interesting details of this portion of the frieze, 
and to the skilful devices employed by the sculptor to avoid 
monotonous repetition, and arrest the attention of the 
spectators. 

—, lp M9 


A BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF THE MINOAN 
PALACE OF KNOSSOS, CRETE. 


By ARTHUR J. EVANS, LL.D., F.R.S., F.S.A.* 


R. EVANS said that, after three campaigns of excavation, 
begun in 1900, it was now possible to speak with some 
confidence of the main lines of the great prehistoric palace 
that it had been his lot to bring to light on the site of 
Knossos. The magnitude of the work could be judged from 
the fact that between four and five acres of the building had 
now been uncovered, and in some parts the area had been 
practically doubled, so far as architectural results were con- 
cerned, by the recovery of extensive remains of upper stories. 
Great assistance had been given to him through the Cretan 
Exploration Fund, and he gladly seized the occasion cf 
heartily thanking the Institute for its liberal contribution ; but 
the annual amount to be covered, over and above the assist- 
ance given, had still been necessarily large. In carrying out 
the work he had been specially fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Dr. Duncan Mackenzie and of Mr. Theodore Fyfe, 
as to the excellence of whose architectural plans and drawings 
the Institute had that evening an opportunity of judging. 

Reviewing the construction of the palace and its general 
design and distribution, Dr. Evans stated that, in outline, the 
palace very nearly approached a square form with an oblong 
central court, and apparently four main entrances, roughly 
answering to the points of the compass. To the west were 
the remains of a paved court with altar bases and raised cause 
ways. Along the base of the palace wall was a raised plinth, 
which seemed also to have been used as a seat, and there was 
every indication that this was the principal gathering place of 
(ከድ people—the Agora—where king and citizens would most 
naturally have met. Here was the state entrance, 8 lofty 
porch flanked by fresco paintings of which bulls formed a 
principal feature, and giving access to two imposing entrances. 
One of these opened into a magnificent corridor, the other 
to a chamber at whose portal one might well believe the king 
sat in judgment before the assembled people in the Agora 
bevond. 

The entrance corridor contained remains of a great proces 
sional fresco—men in long robes, priests or princes, youths 
carrying vases, apparently tribute-bearers, the lower borders 
of the robes of a brilliantly-apparelled lady, perhaps a Queen. 
Evidence was forthcoming of the continuation of this " Corr: 
dor of the Procession ” along the upper terrace of the southem 
face of the palace. By this means a covered line of passixé 
was secured between the state entrance on the west and ne 
eastern quarter of the palace, passing the southern entrance, 
and looking out on the south end of the central court . 

The more immediate objective of the entrance corrido! 
from the west was to be found in the remains of a propyleum 
overlooking the southern terrace. This propyleum ۵ 
originally entered by three doorways, giving access to à kind 
of fore-hall containing two column bases. 

The same system of processional figures that characterise! 
the walls of the entrance corridor from the west was continued 
on those of the columnar hall. The elegant pose of the youth 
beinding back to support the weight of the tall painted silver 
vase that he bears with both hands, the brilliantly decorate! 
belt and embroidered loin-clothing, but above all his finely-cut 
features, of a dark South European type not yet extinct m 
Crete, combine to stamp this as the finest example of figure- 
painting that had survived from prehistoric Greece. 18፡ 
remarkable fragments show a part of a head, with a fleur-de-lis 
crown, and a male torso, naturalistically moulded, weanng a 
fleur-de-lis collar. : 

This southern propyleum gives access to a small court with 
an altar-base, beyond which, in the present state of the remains 

*Abyract ef ስ Paper read before the Royal Institute of British 
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was visible a somewhat compli- 
cated block of small rooms. 
Many of them seemed to have 
served as the offices of palace 
functionaries, and contained 
deposits of their clay archives, 
accounts, inventories, and other 
documents, in a highly de- 
veloped system of writing 
about a thousand years earlier 
than the first written records 
of historic Greece. Other small 
chambers were used as stores 
for fine stone vases, or as 
cellars containing vats and tall 
jars, once filed with oil or 
wine. This block of ground- 
floor or basement rooms 
flanked the west side of the 
central court, the floor level 
being four steps down from 
i. On its inner or western 
side the block was flanked by 
a fine paved corridor, upon 
which opened a succession of 
eighteen magazines, many of 
them with their rows of huge oil 
jars—large enough to have accommodated the forty thieves !— 
still ranged in order against their walls. Beneath the paved 
floor on which rested the jars were double tiers of stone chests, 
lined with lead, which may have been constructed with a view 
to securing treasure. 
The existing remains of upper blocks show that the whole 
of this region was originally surmounted by a more important 
upper story. The distribution of these upper blocks, as well 
as the inner lines of the lower walls and supporting pillars in 
the central part of this area, show that an important hall ran 
dpwn it, the general outline of which can, to a great extent, 
be recovered. It almost exactly corresponds in arrangement 
with the great Megaron of the contemporary palace excavated 
by the Italian Mission at Phestos, on the southern side of 
Crete. The face of this hall rose opposite the propyleum, and 
it was approached either by a ramp or. as at Phastos, by a 
flight of steps that has since disappeared—this particular por- 
tion of the site having been much denuded. 
A most interesting room in this part of the palace was the 
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RoEDEAN SCHOOL STAIRCASE. J, W. Simp. os, Ancurrg ٦ 
room of the throne, discovered—though at but a small depth 
from the surface of the ground—in a surprising state of pre- 
servation, The remains of the frescoes, wingless griffins with 
peacock plumes against a landscape background of somewhat 
Nilotic aspect. were stil clinging to the wall. Gypsum 
benches were ranged on three sides round the well-paved floor, 
which still showed traces of its central square of red painted 
plaster. In the centre of the north wall, between two lower 
benches, rose the gypsum throne with its high leaf-shaped 
back—it was once covered with coloured designs—its shapely 
seat, its lower arches and crocketed moulding. so strangely 
anticipative of Gothic architecture. Opposite, giving light 10 
the whole, was an impluvium, except for the inverted lines of 
its supporting columns, almost Pompeian in character, with 
steps descending to an oblong basin beneath the lightwell, 
which may have served as a shallow bath. The wooden 
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columns were found in their sockets in a carbonised condition, 
but, together with the upper part of the walls and the roof, 
they had now. in accordance with Dr. Evans's directions, been 
restored by Mr. Fyfe after a wall-painting of a small shrine 
found in the palace, so that this little gem of Knossian archi- 
tecture has been definitely rescued from destruction. 

Of the importance of the great Megaron, and its magnificent 
decoration, the contents of the basement spaces bear ample 
witness. Here were found not only pieces of bull reliefs 
analogous to those from the northern entrance, but remains 
of painted human figures, both male and female, moulded in 
high relief in gesso duro, and showing in their reproduction, 
not only of the general contour, but of the individual muscles, 
sinews, and veins, an extraordinary fidelity to nature. Frag- 
mentary as they are. they represent tbe highest achievement 
of stucco relief by the Minóan artists, and found their fitting 
place in the largest palace hall. 

Having given a description of the * Hall of the Colonnades," 
one of the finest features of the building. and the staircase— 
flights of stairs, in one case flanked by a balustrade, leading 
from one story to another—a discovery, Dr. Evans considered, 
probably unparalleled in the history of excavation, the author 
next treated of what was obviously the domestic quarter. The 
centre of interest here was a very original chamber, called by 
the author the “Queen's Megaron,” which was approached 
through double doorways by a crooked passage from the “ Hall 
of the Double Axes."* It was divided into two parts by a 
stylobate, with pillars at intervals on a central ledge, leaving 
amnle openings for light, and which showed on each side of 
it remains of a shapely bench of wood and plaster. 

A small private staircase leads up by two flights of stone 
steps from the Queen's Megaron to the chambers, still partly 
traceable above this room, and the adjoining hall of the double 
axes, There are indications that this staircase was continued 
to a still higher story. On the west an upper and lower 
passage leads to a complicated series of rooms originally pro- 
vided on one side with a wooden staircase, which seem ‘to 
have been used as sleeping-rooms and for other domestic pur- 
poses. "lhere is here a small court suggestively marked with 
the distaff sign; an inner room where valuables seem to have 
been stored. of which various traces, including a gold heart 
and parts of a crystal bowl were found. and other rooms which 
may have served as bedrooms, including one off which opens 
the nearest approach to a modern water-closet yet found in 
any ancient site. ‘here is here, besides the passage to the 
main drain, an actual flush-pipe, and there are also traces cf 
a wooden seat. 

Nothing. indeed. is more extraordinary than the remains 
of an elaborate drainage system existing throughout all this 
section. The limestone slabs of sections of the pavement. the 
pillar bases and door jambs, walls with painted stucco still 
adhering to thern —in one case, even a stone bench in position 
-—are here preserved on the upper story level. From these 
floors a succession of stone shafts—one apparently connected 
with another latrine—descend to a network of stone ducts, 


| *One of the largest existing halls of the palace, and named from 
the signs repeated on its limestone blocks. 


large enough for a man to make his way along them, beneath 
the floor level below. It may be added that near the olive 
press area were found fine terra-cotta drain-pipes fitted. into 
each other with stop-ridges and internal collars to grip the 
cement, which in some respects seem to equal the most 
modern forms, though following out a different principle. 

Very animated paintings representing scenes from the bull- 
ring, in some of which female toreadors took part. formed a 
favourite subject of the palace wall-paintings. The room 
above the “ Queen's Megaron " seems to have been adomed 
with miniature designs of this class. 

Dealing with the general design and construction of the 
building, Dr. Evans brought out some remarkable contrasts 
presented by the palace of Knossos when compared with the 
palaces of Tiryns and Mycenz, showing that in the former, 
unlike the Mycenzan palaces, everything was arranged accord- 
ing to the most elaborate planning. the whole outline being 
laid down in definite lines without regard to the site—or, 
rather, a site seemed to have been chosen which allowed free 
scope of action to architect and engineer. 

Another point dwelt on was the striking resemblance in 
plan between the Knossos building and the palace of 65 
— among known buildings the only real parallel. Summing 
um, Dr. Evans said that it was impossible, in view of the 
fundamental arrangement revealed by those buildings— point- 
ing in both cases to a more or less square building with central 
court crossed at right angles by two main lines of approach— 
not to recall the familiar features of the Roman camp, and its 
still more remote prototype as traced by Chierici and Pigorini 
in the prehistoric pile-settlement, the “ Terremare " of the Po 
Valley. The quadrilateral form, the Orientation, the exist- 
ence of Cardo and Decumanus and their parallel lines, and 
the inner court itself, were points of comparison of a very sug- 
gestive kind, and seemed to point to an ancient. European 
system of arrangement, sister forms of which were preserved 
by prehistoric Crete as well as Italy. 

The palaces of Knossos and of Phzstos belonged in their 
existing shape approximately to the same period. That 
period, as shown by the earliest remains of vases and other 
relics found above the floor levels in each case, was somewhat 
more remote than that to which Mycenz has given a name, 
though in both cases modifications of the building were carried 
out during the Mycenzan period proper. The best positive 
chronological data is supplied by the lid of an Egyptian alabas- 
tron found with remains of indigenous stone vases belonging to 
the Earlv Palace period on a floor-level near the northern hall. 
The lid has a beautifully cut cartouche of King Khvan. of the 
Fifteenth Dvnasty, who was the principal ruler of the foreign 
or Hyksos Conquerors in the Nile Valley. He seems to have 
reigned about the eighteenth century B.C., and. considering the 
rarity of his monuments in Egypt itself, it is difficult to suppose 
that objects with the name of this Pharaoh could have reached 
Crete at a later date. 

'The high level of civilisation reached in Minóan Knossos 
by the date of the foundation of the existing palace, so con- 
spicuous alike in its architecture and decoration, points itself 
to long centuries of earlier development. It is not surprising. 
therefore, to find beneath the later foundations the remains of 
a stil] earlier palace, the lines of which seem partly to have 
been followed in the later work. The thirteenth dynasty 
monuments—not later than 2100 B.C.—found beneath the 
pavement of the central court, seem to belong to this earlier 
building, and a series of exquisite painted vases of eggshell 
Babric, in design and colouring never certainly surpassed, 
joint. together with other relics, to an intimate acquaintance 
with Twelfth Dynasty designs, going back therefore to about 
2800 B.C. But beyond this, again, we have evidence of still 
earlier princely occupation. and fragments of imported 
Egvptian vases of diorite and obsidian that take us well back 
into the Fourth Millennium before our era. And still before 
this, underlving the whole hill-top on which the palace stands, 
is a vast Neolithic settlement replete with stone weapons and 
implements of primitive pottery, and idols, as were later sup- 
plied by ancient intercourse with Egypt. which carries back 
the antiquity of the site beyond the limits of such records. 
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Sir R. M. HENSLEY presided over last Fridav's meeting of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. The Local Government Board 
wrote inquiring what action the managers proposed to take in 
regard to the expenditure of £14,000 ordered without their 
sanction by the architect of the Grove Hospital (Mr. Tiltman) 
onextras. The letter was referred to the Works Committee. 
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SCOTTISH MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS, 


THE half-yearly meeting of the Scottish Association of 
Municipal Engineers and Surveyors was held in the 
Burgh Court Hall, Glasgow, on Saturday—Mr. A. B. 
M‘Donald, City Engineer, Glasgow, the President, in the 
chair. ۲ 
Lord Provost Primrose welcomed the members on behalf 
of the Corporation. His Lordship said he understood that 
the Association was quite in its youth yet, only having been 
founded about a year ago on similar lines to a parallel insti- 
tution in England. He believed he was correctly informed 
when he said there was some desire that they should have 
amalgamated and made one national Association. The 
obstacles were quite apparent on the surface—the distances 
involved in travelling—to the existence of a national organi- 
sation. and they thought with a purely Scottish organisation 
they might become a more coherent and altogether a body 
more practically in touch with one another. He thought 
they were all agreed that an Association that brought im- 
portant municipal officials together and gave them an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging views on many ‘mportant subjects in 
the administration of their department for the wellbeing 
of the community, was desirable, and he trusted that when 
they grew in numbers they would grow in influence and in 
all that went to perfect the official administration of material 
affairs in a very vital sense in the different corporate bodies 
with which they were associated. He saw from the agenda 
that a paper was to be submitted on “Viagraph Tests of 
Street Paving." He thought at first it might be some new 
departure in street paving. On inquiry, however, he found 
it was only a machine that was drawn along the roads and 
automatically registered inequalities. It suggested to his 
mind one matter to which engineers and surveyors might 
profitably direct their attention, the paving of great cities; 
for nothing more awful than the noise of Glasgow was, to 
his mind, conceivable. Calm reflection was very difficult 
when traversing the streets, and even when they were inside 
their offices and business chambers the noise passed through 
all obstructions of stone and lime and glass, and they had 
often within their chambers on leading thoroughfares a very 
inferno of noise. That some profitable work might be done 
in that direction he earnestly trusted. They must admit 
that in London conditions were very much better; notwith- 
standing the enormous traffic there was something like 
decent quiet even in the heart of the city where traffic was 
heaviest. He could not conceive that it was beyond the 
ahility of engineers to ultimately effect a reform in our city. 
If this were brought about it would be hailed with gladness 
by every citizen. He trusted that the intercourse of the 
members would be profitable to themselves, and by reflex 
action influence profitably the communities represented. 
Mr. Thomas Aitken, county surveyor, Cupar Fife, read à 
paper on “ Viagraph Tests of Street Paving.” He explained 
that the viagraph is an instrument designed to give auto 
graphic records of the unevenness of paved streets and 
macadamised roads. Originally the intention of the inventor 
was to applv it to macadamised roads only in order to cont 
pare what was considered the unsatisfactory state of the 
roads in Ireland with those in Great Britain. But it had 
been made suitable for all classes of roads. A length of 
88 yards, 1-20th of a mile, was convenient. and was measureó 
off automatically in using the instrument by apparatus inside 
the profile drum round which the paper passed from the 
stock roll to the receiving drum. The machine could be 
used as a sledge or slider. and also had a serrated wheel 
which rose or fell to correspond with the unevenness 0 
the road. The best result attained in asphaltic pavements 
so far tested was in Cochrane Street, Glasgow. formed 9 
Seyssel, and laid in August, 1900. the surface giving 6.7 feet 
of unevenness per slider per mile. In Wilson Street. Glas 
gow (Alcatraz, 1899), from Brunswick Street, going West 
wards, the record was 11.3 feet; in Brunswick Street 
(Limmer, October, 1902), from Ingram Street, going south 
wards, 13.25 feet; while in George Square (Alcatraz, 1957) 
in front of the City Chambers, the unevenness amounte 
to 17.95 feet per mile. In wood paving in Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow (March, 1902), a piece of newly-laid wood pave 
ment gave a record of 19 feet, while in the same street 
on a similar pavement, but laid three years ago. the 70 
ness was found to be 31.1 feet. Sett-paved streets generally 
did not give, as might be expected, a good example 0 
smooth surface. However, to make the comparison as ۳ 
plete as possible, several profiles had been taken in Glas 
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MANCHESTER MUNICIPAL 
THE LIBRARY. 
gow. 
in 1888, a portion gave a record of 36 feet with the slider 
and 43.6 with the wheel; while in Cedar Street, paved with 
whin setts in 1902, the unevenness was 53.7 with the slider 
and 98 feet with the wheel. In Wilson Street, from Bruns 
wick Street towards Candleriggs Street, the result was com- 
paratively high, varying from 104.1 feet of unevenness with 
the slider to 216.1 with the wheel. 
The President explained that the examples given: were 
not to be taken as a general index of the streets of Glasgow. 
Mr. Turnbull, Greenock, said that the irregularities of 
roads had been regarded with considerable interest by 
different Corporations, and it was therefore desirable that 
surveyors should have some convenient and easy method of 
testing the unevenness, and comparing it with the traffic. 
Mr. F. G. Holmes, Govan, thought that the instrument 
might be, a most valuable one for Corporations to have 
in certain instances. Speaking generally, however, he was 
a little doubtful of its utility, because when roads got into 
such a condition as to require radical repair that would be 
evident without the use of the viagraph. A good-going ward 
committee would be quite able to keep a surveyor up to 
his work. If. however, a machine could be invented which 
would give some idea of the life of a street or of the 
materials used in road-making it would be of great service. 
Streets in populous centres, such as Glasgow, Govan, Partick. 
and all great engineering centres were subject to enormous 
weights passing over them. They had been told that in 
Liverpool at the docks some of the paving materials took 
59 years to wear an inch, but, of course, one could under- 
stand that in five years there might be as much in subsidence 
owing to the passage of heavy weights. He did not know 
there was a more reliable way of testing the life of material 
than by weighing the stones, as had been done in Liverpool. 
Mr. John Bryce, Partick, thought that such a test as that 
of the viagraph could only be of use when it was read in 
conjunction with a record of the traffic. As good a way 
as any of testing the smoothness of a street was to ride 
rapidly over it on a bicycle. There was no doubt that 
the demand for smooth pavements arose from the awful 
noise of the streets. But, seeing that rubber tyres were now 
being used for many classes of vehicles, the noise might 
in time largely disappear. There could not be anything 
better in the way of material than granite setts well grouted. 
Mr. John Young. general manager Glasgow Tramway De- 
partment, did not know there would be much use for the 
machine until the streets were more perfect than at present. 
Mr. James Murray, Paisley. considered that the machine 
would prove of great use in testing the irregularities of 
sewers, which could not at present be learned until perhaps 
something serious had happened. 
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The President said that when people talked of the noisi- 
ness of Glasgow streets as compared with those of London 
they forgot the different manner in which :he horses were 
shod in the two places. 1f London horses were shod in 
the same way as the Glasgow horses, the short life of the 
wood paving would be such as to compel the authorities to 
adopt the same paving as in Glasgow. 
Mr. Aitken was cordially thanked for his paper. 
Mr. John Young, town surveyor, Ayr, read “Notes on 
the Design and Construction of Power Stations.” 
The members were afterwards photographed, and subse- - 
quently were entertained to luncheon by the Corporation of 


Glasgow. 
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LIBRARY SHELVING. 


HE subject of library fittings has received a large amount 
of attention recently, and a good deal of fresh enter- 
prise has been imported from America. The proper housing 
and treatment of books has come to be quite a specialité, 
and an instance of its development is to be found in the 
fine Municipal School of Technology at Manchester, a 
view of the library in that important building being given 
in our pages to-day. This illustrates the admirable shelving 
fixed by Messrs. W. Lucy & Co., Limited, of Oxford, whose 
work has been widely adopted in a large number of the 
leading libraries in the country. The Lambert patent book- 
stacks, as supplied and erected in the Manchester Technical 
Schools, show with what simplicity and convenience books 
may be arranged. 

Mr. Lambert's patent embodies the following novel and 
important features:—great strength and lightness of con- 
struction ; absolute adjustability of every part; economy of 
floor space; uniformity and interchangeability of parts; it 
is fireproof ; it admits of excellent lighting, ventilation, and 
oversight; it can be supplied in small sections, which may 
be purchased as required ; it is easily built up or removed. 

The following particulars are given by Messrs. Lucy by 
way of hints to those engaged in library fitting :— 

The most economical method of shelving books is in the 
form of a double stack, lighted by a window at the end 
of each separating passage, or by a skylight above. For 
conveying light through passages, roughened plate-glass can 
be employed to advantage in stacks two or even three tiers 
in height; beyond this each tier should be furnished with 
side light. Slabs of slate or white marble, rubbed on upper 
side and polished beneath, to facilitate the reflection of 
light, are sometimes preferred to glass. Cast-iron perforated 
flooring is also frequently used. For illumination at night, 
or when natural light is not attainable, the incandescent 
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electric light is to be preferred ın every respect, and may 
be so arranged as to illuminate the whole or any portion of 
the stacks. Provision. should be made for carrying the 
necessary electric conduits. 

Stacks should be arranged in double-faced form, parallel 
to each other, and at right angles to the walls admitting 
light to building. 

The shelves of Messrs. Lucys various systems are of 
uniform size throughout, and adjustable to any height de- 
sired; they may be varied in length and width to meet all 
requirements, the average length being 3 ft., and the width, 
from 8 in. to 12 in. The width of passages between stacks 
may vary from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft., although wider spacing 
is found preferable at times. Wall stacks can be used 
when desired. The distance from tier to tier may range 
from 7 ft. to 7 ft. 6 in., the former height, however, being 
the most convenient. When shelving is required at an 
extreme height, a noiseless folding trolley ladder may be 
employed. It is well to have an opening of two or three 
inches in width on either side of flooring parallel to stacks 
for light and ventilation, as well as a means of communica- 
tion between tiers. If necessary, these side openings can 
be covered with wire-netting or gauze, having hand spaces 
at either end. Fire-pipes may also be carried through these 
side openings, with nozzle and plug at intervening tiers, if 
considered advisable. Raised flanges along the edges of 
flooring will serve as a guard when cleaning is necessary. A 
metal covering over the stacks at each tier level will pro- 
tect the books beneath from dust. 

Windows in the stack-room should be of one pane, thus 
securing all the light obtainable. ; 

In large stack-rooms a lift, having a capacity sufħcient 
to carry one or more persons with a load of books, and 
operated by the passenger, is desirable. 

Book-lifts or carriers, conveniently located, running from 
tier to tier, will serve as labour-saving apparatus. 

One or more stairways to each stack, constructed of iron 
and in close proximity to the delivery desk, serve as a means 
of communication between tiers. Rubber treads are an im- 
provement on iron or wood. 

The matter of heating (hot water is preferred) is best 
effected by means of radiators placed directly beneath the 
stack-room, the heat being passed into the stack-room bv 
the use of registers, and circulating freely through the side 
openings of the flooring. thus producing even temperature 
throughout. For prompt communication from librarian or 
delivery desk to assistants in various parts of the stack- 
room, a system of electric bells or speaking-tubes will be of 
service. These can easily be attached to any of the various 
forms of stacks. 


A‏ ا 


BUILDING NEWS. 


ል SOLDIERS’ home at Perth is to be erected in memory of 
General Wauchope. 


DARLINGTON Female ‘Teachers’ Training College is to be ex- 
tended at an estimated cost of £5,000. 


It is proposed to erect a monument to Dante in Rome on the 
site now occupied by the equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
THE plans of the Admiralty for utilising a part of the Osborne 
grounds will probably include the creation of a college for the 


cadets. 


Moss 815 School Board last week adopted Mr. Hardistv's 
plans for the extension of Upper Lloyd Street schools, esti- 


mated to cost £4,000. 


A NEW operating theatre at the Adelaide Hospital, Dublin, 
which has cost 43.500. was opened on the 15th inst. by the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


* THE new free library. technical institute, and school of art, 
erected bv the municipality of Leamington, was opened on 
Friday by Sir Oliver Lodge. 


THE foundation stone of a new church at Newtown, Malvern, 
which is being erected in memory of the late Archdeacon 
Livingstone, is to. be laid to-day. 
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THE memorial stone of the new United Free Church at 
Cleland was laid on Saturday. The church will seat 460 
worshippers, and the total cost is to be £2,000. 


A NEW drill hall in George Street, Belper, which has been 
erected at a cost of £3,000 from designs by Messrs. Hunter 
& Woodhouse, local architetts, was opened on Saturday. 


A NEW church for Widnes, proposed to be built at a cost of 
about £11,000, is to take the place of the Church of St. Mary, 
which has become unsound owing to its having been built un 
chemical waste. 


ON the 4th inst. at St. John's Schools, Darlington, additions 
to the building were dedicated. The new work consists of 
class-Crooms, corridor cloak-rooms, etc., and will cost about 
£1,600. Mr. Agutter was the architect. 


THE new premises which have been erected for the Shiremoor 
Co-operative Society at New York, have been designed by Mr. 
E. Clifton, of Newcastle-on-Tyne. The building was opened 
on Saturday, and has cost £3,000. | 


St. Mary's CHURCH, Beaumaris, which has been restored 
at a cost of over £2,000 (Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., architect), 
was opened on the 17th inst. Messrs. Rallee & Kett, of 
Cambridge, were the contractors. 


A NEW Wesleyan Church at Clifton was opened yesterday 
week. ‘The structure, which is of brick, with stone facings, 
was designed by Mr. J. B. Thornley, of Darwen and Black- 
pool, Mr. Jas. Cooper, Rotherham, being the contractor. 


MEMORIAL stones of a new Wesleyan Chapel in Nether Hall 
Road, Doncaster, were laid yesterday week. The cost of the 
building is estimated at £6,000 ; Mr. B. Wortley, of Doncaster, 
being the builder, and Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, Finsbury 
House, E.C., the architects. 


THE Trappist Monks, who, on their recent expulsion from 
France, settled down at Woodleigh, near Kingsbridge, Devon, 
have made arrangements for building a large monastery at a 
cost estimated at between £30,000 and £40,000, and ihe 
foundation stone was laid last week by Bishop Grahame. 


Tue Sunderland Watch Committee have had before them 
plans from Messrs. W. & T. R. Milbum, of Fawcett Street, 
Sunderland, for, a new theatre in Upper Sans Street, to seat 
over 2,000 plavgoers. The plans were ultimately approved 
by the committee. 


Ir has just been definitely decided, says the Referee, that 
Mr. W. G. R. Sprague is to build a new theatre for Mr. 
Murray Carson, to be ready in about eighteen months’ time. 
It is to be on a corner site, and is within a hundred yards 
of the New Gaiety. The new theatre is the fourth West 
End house Mr. Sprague has in hand. 


THE M.R. Co. have purchased land on Low Moor Road, 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield, for the purpose of new sheds, to accommo : 
date about 20 engines, as a relief to the Nottingham and 
Mansfield depots. The contract has been let for close Cn 
£9.000, and the buildings are now going on apace. A tanko 
40,000 gallons’ capacity is to be placed on the buildings, and 
it is estimated that 300,000 gallons of water will be used per 
week. 


THE Q.V. memorial in St. Mildred's Church, Whippingham, 
Isle of Wight. which is being erected as a tribute of affection 
by the King and Queen. and other members of the Royal 
family, and with which the German Emperor has personally 
associated himself. is now approaching completion. It takes 
the form of a reredos with ornamental panels, and the decora- 
tion of the chancel generally. The work has been carried 
out from designs, and under the superintendence of Mr. ለ. 
Nutt, of Windsor. 

CARDINAL SATOLLI, archpriest of St. John Lateran's Be 
Rome, is repairing the magnificent ceiling of that church, 
which was so seriously damaged as to constitute a danger P 
those visiting it. A massive scaffolding has been erected, 
a careful investigation has led to the conclusion that the y ۱ 
ing may be saved. The repairs will. however, be extremely 
costly, necessitating an expenditure of 416,000. Of this sum 
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one-fourth has already been contributed, and it is understood 
that the Pope has promised to complete the amount out of 
his private purse. 


THE Bishop of Durham recently laid the foundation stone of 
a new hall in Beech Street, Sunderland Road, Gateshead. In 
addition to the hall there are to be large class-rooms, which 
will be used for guilds, committees, etc. The hall will be 
capable of holding about 600 people. Pelaw deep red bricks 
are being used for the exterior and interior facings, and :he 
roof will be covered with red tiles, a high dado being arranged 
around the hall of rich brown majolica glazed bricks. Mr. 
J. H. Morton, of South Shields. is the architect, the contractors 
being Messrs. J. Ross & Son, of Gateshead. 


The Building Sub-Committee of the Newton Urban D.C. 
reported that at a meeting on the roth inst., Mr. S. P. Trevail 
explained that the works in connection with the building of 
the library and technical schools had proceeded so far that it 
was necessary now to take further steps for providing for the 
heating and ventilation. The committee having considered 
the estimates submitted by Mr. Trevail (the architect), recom- 
mended that Messrs. Musgrave & Co.'s tender of £158 be 
accepted for boiler and furnace and small bore circulation 
pipes. The committee also recommended that the architect’s 
suggested scheme for the ventilation of the library and schools, 
with foul air outlets under the ceilings, and carried outside 
the roof with Boyle’s exhaust terminals, at an estimated cost 
of about £60, be carried out. The report was adopted. sub- 
ject to the approval of the plans and estimates for warming and 
ventilating the building by the Library Committee. 


THE plans in connection with the Boroughmuir Higher Grade 
School, Edinburgh, which is to be erected by the School 
Board at Viewpark, Bruntsfield Links, have been passed by 
the Dean of Guild Court. The building is T-shaped in plan, 
and the stem is at right angles to Warrender Park Crescent. 
The principal frontage will be to Bruntsfield Links, and the 
main entrance from Warrender Park Crescent. Class-room 
accommodation will be provided, principally on the first and 
second floors, for 1,046 scholars, in addition to which there 
will be rooms for special subjects. On the ground floor will 
be placed the chemistry and physics laboratories, and each 
will have preparation rooms adjoining, a demonstration room, 
common to both, being also provided. On that floor also 
there will be two workshops, and the first floor will provide 
for a central hall, measuring about 50 by 42 ft. In addition 
to the ordinarv rooms there will be on the second floor two 
large drawing class-rooms, a sewing-room, a cookery-room, and 
luncheon-room. The usual staff-room and cloak-room accom- 
modation will be provided. The building, being entirely de- 
tached, will have four facades, and will be heated and venti- 
lated on the Plenum system. Tenders are to be invited 


shortly, so that operations may commence early nest year.- 


The plans have been prepared by Mr. J. A. Carfrae, 3. Queen 
Street, Edinburgh (architect to the board). 


TALGARTH Asylum, which will have taken three years to erect, 
is now on the point of completion. The building (estimated 
to cost about £120,000) is designed to accommodate 350 
patients, but the administrative blocks provide for possible 
additions to bring the total up to 300. There are six blocks 
of buildings for the patients, viz., one for epileptics (males) 
and another for females ; one for recent and acute cases (male) 
and another for females; and one male and one female infir- 
maty blocks. In the “ official block " will be found a suite of 
rooms for the assistant medical superintendent and a suite of 
rooms for the matron ; an entrance block with quarters for the 
superintendent, clerk's and committee rooms, rooms for 
visitors, and others. In the central part of the institution are 
all the administrative buildings. with rooms for the attendants, 
extensive store-rooms, etc. The design of the building is such 
that the one side of the huge pile erected for the males has an 
exact replica in the other side of it provided for the female 
patients. Day-rooms and dormitories adjoin each other cn 
the same floor, thus giving complete control to the attendants. 
There is a workshop block, in which the patients will be en- 
couraged to spend their time profitably in the pursuit cf 
various trades. Adjoining is the engine-house, with two large 
boilers to develop steam for heating the entire institution and 
for the laundry work. etc. The various floors provide similar 
accommodation, and there is an annexe of sanitary accommo- 
dation for each block. The stairwavs throughout are of grano- 
lithic material ; the main corridors giving access to the various 
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departments are provided with fireproof floors. The blocks 
are connected by a continuous corridor, one stretch of which is 
neariy 500 ft. in length. The exterior work is native stone 
walling with Griosbill stone dressings, but all the interior of 
the walls is lined with brick made on the site; and no fewer 
than 3,000,000 bricks have been used. ‘The dining hall and 
theatre (combined) is a spacious chamber to accommodate 
about 500 persons when dining, and being situate in the centre 
of the main buildings, it can be reached easily and quickly by 
means of the corridors from all parts of the institution. Prac- 
tically adjoining this hall are the kitchen and serving-rooms, 
fited up with the latest appliances in large steam-heated 
ranges. There are eight padded-rooms in the building. four 
for each sex. Detached from the main building is an isola- 
tion hospital, a mortuary, and a chapel. The electric lighting 
is in the hands of Mr. Watkin Williams, of Pontypridd (the 
builder), in conjunction with Messrs. Graham Brothers, cf 
Middlesbrough; the architects being Messrs. Giles, Gough 
& Trollope, of Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOTTINGS. 


THE famous old city of Ghent, says the People, is built on 26 
islands, which are connected with one another by 80 bridges. 


Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., has been commissioned to execute 
the Nicholson memorial statue which is to be erected at Delhi. 


THE Austrian Upper House has decided to take immediate 
steps to preserve the famous remains of Diocletian’s Palace 
of Spalato. 


THE first person coming away from the Assouan opening, who 
said to another, “ Where is your Dam Honour?" received the 
reply, “ Being Aird.” 


CHEAP lodgings for the poor will be provided in several build- 
ings to be erected in Vienna on the model of the Rowton 
Houses in London. 


So many discoveries of ancient British and Roman relics have 
recently been made at Deal and Walmer that it is proposed 
to establish a museum in which to exhibit them. 


Mr. JAMES Ransome, A.R.I.B.A., of Argyll Place, Regent 
Street, W., has been appointed consulting architect to the 
Government of India, with residence at Calcutta. 


AT Friday's meeting of the Rhymney Urban D.C. it was de- 
cided to ask the Local Government Board for a further loan 
of £1,400 for the extension of the sewerage and sewage dis- 
posal works. 

THE question of water scarcity in Essex was considered on 
Tuesdav by the Billericay Rural District Council, which 
resolved to raise a loan of £3,000 to make a trial boring with 
a view to supplving ro parishes. 


DRAINAGE plans for Billingshurst have been prepared, and 
shortly an inquiry will be held by the Local Government Board 


‘for sanction to the application of the Horsham Rural District 


Council to borrow £7,000 for carrying a scheme into effect. 


THE Press Assciation understands that Messrs. Macartney, 
McElroy € Co., Ltd., contracting engineers, of London. have 
obtained the contract (about £100,000) to equip Lorenzo 
Marques. Delagoa Bay. with a complete system of electric 
tramways. The work is to be completed in three vears. 


THe American Steel Trust has just bought the Union Steel 
Company, one of its most formidable rivals. The Trust will 
issue $45.000,000 in bonds to pay for the new purchase, 
which includes, besides steel works, large ore and coal pro- 
perties, along with lake steamers and railway facilities. 
CERTAIN incidents vaich have recently been made public 
have created the 2pprehension that the celebrated view from 
Richmond Hill is again in danger. It is to-day stated that 
through the munificence of Sir Max L. Waechter and of 
his son Mr. H. Waechter, the view has been secured to the 
public, a fact on which not only Richmond but the country 
at large may be congratulated. 
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THE largest dome on record is being constructed in America 
for a new hotel in West Baden, Indiana. The framework is 
of steel, and the outside diameter is about 200 ft, and its 
height above the bed-plates so ft, Its frame consists of 
twenty-four steel ribs, all connected at the centre or crown. 


THE largest library in the world is the National Library of 

France, founded by Louis XIV. It contains 1,400,000 books, 

300,000 pamphlets, 175,000 manuscripts, 300,000 maps and 

charts, 150,000 coins and gold medals, 1,300,000 engravings, 
` and 100,000 portraits. 


Tue Southampton Harbour Board has decided to promote a 
Bill in the ensuing Session of Parliament applying for powers 
to expend كر‎ 125,000 on dredging the channel in Southampton 
Water, so as to obtain a minimum depth of 23 ft. at low water 
spring tides. It is stated that the L. & S.W. Railway Co. 
will contribute towards the cost. 


On Sunday, in Down Cathedral, the Dean dedicated the 
windows erected in the sacred edifice to the memory of the 
late County Inspector Seymour and the late Captain Seeds, as 
well as other memorial windows. The Seymour and Seeds 
windows were designed and executed by Messrs. Heaten, 
Butler & Bayne, of Garrick Street, London, W.C.. acting in 
conjunction with Messrs. S. & T. Hastings, sculptors, Down- 
patrick. 


Last Friday in Chirk Castle limestone quarries at Vron 
Cysylite, near Llangollen, an experienced fireman, named 
Charles James. of Penygraig. was engaged cutting a length of 
highly explosive material known locally as quillotine. The 
material had hardened through frost. and whilst James was 
attempting to part it with a sharp stone a violent explosion 
occurred, and the unfortunate man received the charge in his 
face. His hand was shattered, and it is feared he will lose 
the sight of both eyes. 


MR. Worr DEFRIES, managing director of Messrs. J. Defries & | 
Sons, Limited, writes from 146 and 147, Houndsditch, E.C. : ; 
—^ | should be much obliged if you would allow me to state 
that the fire which occurred at our premises on Saturday nas 
affected only one building out of the four in which our business 
here is conducted, and extended only to two floors of that 
building, the remainder of these premises, and, of course, of 
our other London depóts, being untouched. Our business 
and contracts will accordingly suffer no hindrance." 


———————— 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new iron church at Stoneyford, which has been erected 
by Messrs. D. Rowell & Co.. of Westminster, was opened by 
the Bishop of Derby on the roth inst. 
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A MEMORIAL to perpetuate the memory of Hele's schoolboys, 
who fell in the South African war, was unveiled last week. 
The work, which is of alabaster and marble, has been de- 
signed and erected by Messrs. Harry Hems é Sons, of Exeter. 


THE Bentham (Yorks.) Coronation Committee have ordered a 
new illuminated turret striking clock and bell of Messrs. W. 
Potts and Sons, clock manufacturers, Leeds, to show the time 
on three external dials. Messrs. Potts are also making one 
for Edmonton Town Hall, Herts. 


THE new Infectious Diseases Hospital, Bury, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorlands' patent double-fronted 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, patent Man- 
chester grates, exhaust roof and inlet ventilators, the same being 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


A LARGE two-dial church clock, with Cambridge chimes on 
four bells, was completed on the ııth instant, and formally 
started and dedicated on that day by the Dean of Peter- 
borough. The clock is to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, 
and the work has been carried out by Messrs. John Smith & 
Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


THERE has just been fitted up in the General Assembly Hall, 
Edinburgh, a new bell, weighing one ton, which has been recast 
by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of Whitechapel, E., to instruc- 
tions of Mr. W. W. Robertson, H.M. Surveyor for Scotland. 
The original bell was cast by Thomas Mears in 1845, but it 
became damaged in the course of years. The work of taking 
out the old bell and fitting up the new one was entrusted to 
W. Bryden & Son, bellhangers, in conjunction with W. Beattie 
& Sons, contractors. 
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NOTES OF COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Ashton-in-Makerfield. Dec. 31. Hospital enlargement. Apply 
Mr. A. Sykes, Urban D.C. offices. 
Hull, Jan. 31. Town Hall Extension. Premiums : 4300, £200 
and £100. Particulars (on deposit of £5) from Town clerk. 
Motherwell, N.B. Poorhouse. Premiums: £25, £20, and 
4,15. Deposit 21s. Mr. J. Miller, Parish Council office. 
New Malden. Jan. 15. Children’s home, &c. Premiums: 
Mr. J. Edgell, Union offices, Kingston. 
Patras (Greece), Feb. 13. Church. Premiums: £400, 
£ 160, and £80. Apply, United States Consul, Patras. 
Pontypridd. Public offices (see advt.). | 
St. Ives. Jan. 31. Municipal bldgs. (see advt. Dec. 5.) 
Sutton Coldfield. Feb. 20. Town hall. Premiums: £50, 
£ 30, and £20. Town clerk. 
Wavertree. March 2. Baptist church, Premium: £50. 
Mr. E. Rogers, 184, S. Castle-st., Liverpool. 1 
Workington. Jan. 20. Public library. Premiums: £25, 
گر‎ ۱5 and £10. Deposit 21s. Town clerk. 
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A MATTER OF SENTIMENT. 


“ኾጐ HE monstrous injury done to one of the greatest enter- 

prises in the history of engineering for the sake of 
a sentiment." "This is a reference in the daily press to the 
preservation of the Temple of Phile, which involves the 
curtailment of the benefits accruing from the Nile barrage. 
The ruins, we are told, are, “after all, only Ptólemean in 
date," and the protest against their total submersion was 
out of all proportion to the interest previously displayed in 
them. This last is somewhat amusing as a reason for bury- 
ing the ruins. If we are to keep our interest in ruins at 
fever-heat that we may justify their preservation, it will 
afford a large additional outlet for our already exaggerated 
modern hysterics. If Ptolemaic ruins are not old enough 
to enthuse about, items like Salisbury, York, and Winchester 
may sink to comparative insignificance. 

Every day brings the conflict between modem necessities 
and sentiment more into view, and whilst the practical man 
shouts the louder, so does the sentimentalist more than ever 
Insist on a hearing. The majority, we suppcse, get the 
upper hand, and that majority is largely composed of the 
utilitarian section.  Wren's City Church, the Sonning 
Bridges, Stonehenge, St. Mark's Campanile—these are sub- 
jects which divide public opinion into sharp contrasts. But 
where art begins, and sentiment ends, it is sometimes hard 
to say; We incline to the belief that sentiment counts for 
much more than art. The London County Council pre- 
serve an ancient hairdressers shop, whilst they sanction the 
building of a bridge which will be a lasting eyesore across 
the waterway of the greatest city in the world. We presume 
the hairdresser's shop is a question of sentiment which they 
care about, whilst the bridge is a matter of art, which they 
do not regard. From our point of view, art may be of more 
importance than sentiment, but we do not think that is an 
average belief. Perhaps because Phile is not in our own 
country the question of art is more prominent than that 
of sentiment to the British in administering Egyptian affairs, 
and that would consequently make Phile less important. 
But whether we take it as a matter of sentiment or of art, 
the question is forced strongly on us as to how far either 
art or sentiment is to interfere with practical matters of 
pressing public good. 15 an old temple to interfere with 
the agricultural value of large areas of land? 15 an old 
church to remain, practically unused, on valuable ground in 
the city which would produce greater facilities for carrying 
on religious work if sold in the open market? These are 
the kind of problems which meet us nowadays, and which 
are answered according to the temper of mind which inclines 
to art, sentiment, or practicality. The point we feel in- 
clined to raise on these occasions is, that we should more 
clearly define the issues which are at stake, and possibly 
do well in a general way to let art and use have the fight 
to' themselves, leaving sentiment largely in the background! 
Art should be an important factor in our daily life, and the 
instinct for it, in a blind sort of way, is made pathetically 
manifest by the thousands of so-called art objects manufac- 
tured to supply the public desires. The poverty-stricken 
state of art in this country, in its appeal to the million, is 
emphatically manifest at Christmastide, and it might not 
be the worse for us if some of the channels of foolish and 
needless sentiment could be diverted into the very dry ways 
of art. It is not a matter for congratulation that the appeal 
for an artistic bridge across the Thames falls on compara- 
tively dull ears amongst the public, whilst the self-same 
public would rise in stormy protest were it proposed to do 
away with a venerable but useless relic of antiquity, or— 
let us say, insist on the disuse of bag-pipes! 
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A TALL, picturesque building has just been completed in. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne from the designs of Messrs. Marshall & 
Tweedy, for Messrs. Glendenning & Sons, which is styled 
a “ sky-scraper,” though it looks a small effort compared 
with tall American buildings. It is seven storeys in height, 
and has an electric lift, 


the transport car. 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS. 


OW much better an engineer's bridge pure and simple 

may be than a pseudo architectural one may be judged 
from the scheme for the Widnes and Runcorn Transporter 
Bridge, now in the early stages of construction. This great 
suspension bridge, with its coupled towers at either end, 
will, we presume, afford a fairly rigid carrying support for 
Such a bridge as this is by no means 
ungraceful and infinitely to be preferred to the unsatisfactory 
sham of our Tower Bridge across the Thames. The clear 
space over the Mersey and the Ship Canal is over 1,000 ft., 
as against 702 ft. of the Clifton Suspension Bridge, 570 ft. 
of the Menai Bridge, and 327 ft. at Conway. 


IT is understood that enough money has now been collected 
to complete the Victoria Memorial, so far as the portion 
in front of Buckingham Palace is concerned, and Mr. Brock 
appears already to have made considerable progress with 
the sculpture. | | 


Dr. Rowanp ANDERSON on Thursday last attended at 
Buckingham Palace and received the honour of Knighthood 
at the hands of the King. | 
THE foundation stone of the Central Criminal Court (* Old 
Bailey, Junior”) was laid on Saturday by the Lord Mayor. 
As will be remembered perhaps, the building has four 
courts contiguous on the first floor, opening into a spacious 
central hall. On the same floor are the Lord Mayor's rooms, 
à suite almost equal to the accommodation at the Mansion 
House. A large model of Mr. Mountford's design was on 
view at the Mansion House on Saturday. Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers are the builders, at a cost of £282,000. Prior to 
the ceremony of laying the stone the Lord Mayor and the 
members of the City Lands Committee proceeded to the 
City boundary on the Victoria Embankment, where his lord- 
ship unveiled a tablet which serves not only to mark the 
division between the City and the metropolis, but to com- 
memorate Queen Victoria's last visit to the City in 1900. 


THERE is some amusement to be found in the following 
report of a case brought by the Whetty Brick and Tile Com- 
pany against John Layton, builder and contractor, of Broms- 
grove, to recover £20 odd for bricks supplied. Mr. Fair- 
bairn (Dudley) was for the plaintiff Company, and Mr. J. 
5. Dorsett (of Birmingham) defended.— These was a counter- 
claim for 4,28 for breach of contract and damages sus- 
tained. The case. for the plaintiff was that defendant 
ordered “ seeonds," at 20s. per thousand, a class of bricks 
which several witnesses said builders put in places that were 
out of sight if they could get them past the architect. The 
defence was that the goods ordered were good, sound, hard- 
burnt bricks, and that those supplied were altogether unfit 
for the inside work for which they were intended.—In ad- 
dressing the jury, his Honour said the class of brick termed 
" seconds" was the sort of rubbish they saw constantly 
where building was going on, bricks that mae one wonder 
how any honest builder could use them, or how any honest 
architect could pass them. Builders constantly bought them 
in the hope that they would be able to smuggle them past 
the architect.—In answer to the point put by his Honour, 
the jury held that there was a contract to supply hard-burnt 
bricks, and the claim was dismissed, and judgment given 
for the defendant on the counter-claim for #11 2s. 


Tue report of the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest, having its offices at 25, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
has been issued for the year 1901-02. During the year it 
has made by far its most important acquisition of property, 
the purchase of the Brandlehaw Estate, on Derwentwater, 
for £7,000, being on a larger scale than anything previously 
attempted. They also took part in the movement in com 
nection with the enclosure of Stonehenge, the preservation 
of the view from Richmond Hill, and the preservation of 
Croxden Abbey, Launceston Castle, and the Bartlemas Hos- 
pital at Oxford, of which the domestic buildings belong to 
Oriel College, who have promised that they shall remain 
intact for the present. The balance on deposit and in hand 
amounts to £7,104. The Council has issued an appeal for 
£400 to secure nine acres on the summit of Kymin Hill, 
Monmouth. It contains the “Naval Temple" erected in 
1800 in honour of the British Navy. When Lord Nelson 
visited this in 1802 he said that “it was not only one of the 
most beautiful places he had ever seen, but that, to the 
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boast of Monmouth, the temple was the only one of the 
kind erected to the English Navy in the whole range of 
the kingdom.” This monument is falling to decay. and it 
is hoped that the action of the Trust will secure its preser- 
vation. Canon Rawnsley has written a leaflet dealing with 
the hill and the historic associations of the neighbourhood. 


WITH reference to our report of Friday last of the proceed- 
ings of the Metropolitan Asylums Board on the subject of 
the extra cost incurred in the building of Tooting Fever 
Hospital, the architect desires us to state that the allusion 
to the amount of the extras is incomplete and misleading 
without mention of the total contract amount. This latter 
was £220,550, and as a fact the amount of extras incurre | 
over and above this sum did not amount to 4 per cent. 


ONE of the few buildings recently erected which arrests 
attention by its colour treatment is Mr. Edward Everard's 
printing house in Bristol. and he has lately issued an elabor- 
ately-got-up brochure in illustration of it, and in reminiscence 
of Bristol and the art of printing generally. The front of 
the building is executed in Messrs. Doulton's Carrara ware, 
under the skilful guidance of Mr. W. [. Neatby. and decor- 
ated in colour with figures of Gutenberg and Morris. It is 
a matter for regret that the proportions of solids and voids 
were not more happily arranged. as the variation in scale 
of the openings is not a pleasing one. The building, how- 
‚ever, forms a striking suggestion as to what can be done by 
modern manufacturers when they have the opportunity. Mr. 
Everard, in his amusing description. calls it a fifteenth 
century building. It certainly is anything but that. 


WE have to acknowledge the timely little souvenir issued 
by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son. Limited, the well-known 
ventilating engineers—an ivory pocket calendar for 1903. in- 
cluding four useful scales. 


Tue Fothergill prize of £50. together with a silver medal, 
offered by the Society of Arts. for the best essay on existing 
laws. by-laws, and regulations relating to protection from 
fire, with criticisms and suggestions, has been awarded to 
Mr. T. Brice Phillips, sanitary inspector to the Uckfield 
Rural District Council. The Council have also awarded a 
prize of ፊ፤6, with a bronze medal, to Mr. George H. Paul, 


Lydford, Finchley, and a similar prize to Mr. W. Craig. 


Henderson, D.Sc.. of the Temple. Twelve essays were re- 
ceived in connection with the competition. 


AT Wardle. near Rochdale. a Tree-planting Association has 
been formed, the object being to provide funds by voluntary 
donations for planting trees in principal streets, on con- 
dition of the authority undertaking to maintain them in satis- 
factory condition. 


WE have receivel a small book entitled “ Book-keeping for 


Builders, specially adapted for Small Businesses." It is. of 
course, of great importance that everyone should keep their 
affairs in a clear, straightforward manner, and be able to 
tell at a glance how things stind both with themselves and 
their customers. Disputes in business matters are constantly 
occurring, and nothing facilitates a satisfactory settlement 
more than a clearly-kept set of books. "The author, Mr. 
Arthur E. Davis, chartered accountant, of 18, Ironmonger 
Lane. Cheapside. London. has put the matter very clearly 
and simply in this little book. which is published at the 
modest price of one shilling. Small builders are especially 
liable to be careless about their accounts, and it is. to be 
hoped some of these at least may take a hint from Mr. 
Davis's timely little pamphlet. 
—eo— 


COMPETITIONS. 


(11HE Competition Reform Society have written their mem- 

bers in regard to the competition for Town Hall, Sutton 
Coldfield, that the Committee disapproves of the existing 
conditions, but is endeavouring to obtain a revision of the 
same, and request members to abstain from competing unless 
a further communication is received to the effect that the 
conditions have been satisfactorily revised. The matter 
objected to is that the first premium will not be awarded 
if the lowest tender for the building work exceeds the archi- 
tects approximate estimate by 8 per cent. Surely. the 
assessor would be as much to blame as the author of the 
design placed first. 


Ir will be remembered that on account of the faulty con- 
ditions at Tottenham, many able would-be competitors 
abstained from sending designs. ‘The appointment of an 
assessor might as well have been promised at first. The 
result now settled is as follows:—Messrs. A. S. Tayler & 
A. R. Jemmett. Old Queen Street, S.W.. first premium 
(£ 200); Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards. 1, Vernon 
Place. Bloomsbury, W.C., second premium (£100); Messrs, 
Crouch & Butler, Birmingham. third premium (£50). The 
drawings are on view at Downhills House, West Green, 
Tottenham. up to the 24th inst. 

THE following letter has been addressed to competitors for 
buildings on Kennyhill Lands for the Corporation of Glas- 
gow, City Improvements Department :—The General Com- 
mittee of the City Improvements Department submitted to 
the Corporation, at its meeting yesterday, a minute giving 
the result of their careful and prolonged consideration. in 
conjunction with the outside architect and measurer who 
had been appointed to advise with them in adjudicating 
upon the plans In their minute the Committee recom- 
mended that the first premium of £100 be given to the 
author of the plan bearing the motto “ Kenny,” the second 
premium of So to the author of the plan bearing the 
motto “ Kennyhill, and the third premium cf £25 to the 
author of the plan bearing the motto “Windswept.” The 
Corporation approved of these recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. and, on the sealed envelopes being opened by the 
Town Clerk, it was found that the author of the first men- 
tioned plan was Mr. R. W. Hom, 201. Kent Road. Glas 
gow; the authors of the second-mentioned plan, Messrs. 
Stewart. Paterson & Arthur, 143. West Regent Street; and 
the author of the third-mentioned plan was Mr. John 
M Laren, 35, York Place, Edinburgh. and the respective 
premiums were awarded accordingly. The Committee desire 
to express to you their regret at the unusual length of time 
over which their adjudication has extended. The numerous 
designs and schemes. however, which were sent in (56 0 
number) involved on their part. as well as on the pan of 
their professional advisers, an immense amount of labour; 
and, even after a short leet had been selected, very pro- 
longed and earnest consideration was given to the matter 
before the final decision was arrived at. For these reasons 
the Committee hope that what has no doubt seemed to the 
competitors a more than ordinary delay will be fully excused. 


THE Kettering Union District Council invite competiuve 
designs for a new free library. the premiums offered heing 
£60, £40, and £25. Mr. J. A. Gotch. F.S.A.. is the 
assessor appointed, and the Council are to act on his report. 
Full particulars may be had on receipt of a guinea, which 
will be returned on receipt of a bona-fide design, or if the 
conditions, etc., are returned within three weeks of ۲ 
being received. ———— 


IN the competition for a cemetery at Motherwell, N.B.. the 
first premiated design was that submitted by Mr. Gordon 1. 
Frew, C.E., 140, West George Street, Glasgow; the second 
premiated design was by Messrs. Dodd & Dodd, 37. Waterloo 
Street, Birmingham; and the third by Mr. Wm. Boyce, CE. 
Cemetery Lodge, Cathcart. 


THE time for sending in designs for the Hull Town Hall 
additions, etc., has been extended to zıst March. 


THE competition for laying-out park at St. Helens has re 
sulted in the first premium (£10) being awarded to Mr. E. 
Thomas, horticultural designer, of Aughton, Lancs.. and the 
second (£5) to Mr. G. Gensel, 184, Boundaries Road, 
Balham, S.W. 


THE Wick Road, Bristol, school competition, fot which 
there were five competitors, has resulted in the plans e! 
Messrs. Holbrow & Oaten, 9. Clare Street, Bristol, 5 
selected. 


Tue Colwyn Bay free library competition has resulted 4 
the selection of the designs submitted by Messrs. Booth. 
Chadwick & Porter, of Manchester and Colwyn Bay. Ther 
were nine competitors, and the estimated cost ol the building 
is £,3,000. ی‎ 


THE competition for the Holyhead Schools. etc., to dh 
not more than £6,000, has resulted in Mr. Joseph 0 
of Menai Bridge, being appointed architect for the ۳٠ 
his design being chosen out of 29. 
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SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


R. THOMAS BLASHILL, L.C.C., last Friday night pre- 
sented the medals, book prizes, and certificates awarded 
by the Science and Art Department and the Board 
of Education to the successful students of the Poly- 
technic School of Architecture. Mr. Edward White, 
L.C.C., who  presided, congratulated the pupils, not 
only on their successes but on the excellent teaching which they 
must have received. During the past session the number of 
attendances at the school reached the gratifying total of 47,216, 
a steady increase as compared with previous years. Among 
the recent successes are twelve honours science passes, eight 
national prizes, and silver medals for carpentery and joinery, 
masonry and brickwork. given by the City Guilds and the Car- 
penters Company, and four out of the seven silver medals 
awarded by the Royal Academy schools. Through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., president of the 
school, and other Fellows of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects a series of visits had been made by the students to 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, the Post 
Office Bank buildings in Addison Road, and other large build- 
ings in progress. for the purpose of enabling the latest phases 
of construction to be seen under the best conditions, while 
actual examples of Greek and Roman art had been inspected 
at the British Museum. One of the students obtained first 
place in the October open competition for draughtsmen in the 
surveying branch of the Board of Agriculture; in the two most 
recent examinations held by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, twenty-one. six. and four places in the preliminary, 
intermediate. and final stages respectively have been awarded 
to present or past Polytechnic students; and as showing the 
importance attached by the L.C.C. to the school, the value cf 
the scholarships granted by that body to the students now in 
attendance amounts to £170. 


CLIFFORD'S INN, 


A instance of the inroads of modern improve- 
ments on old landmarks is the approaching demolition 
of Clifford's Inn. It must be admitted that these premises ۵ 
delightfully quaint, and—ramshackle! The time must inevit- 
ably come when the history of these old places must terminato. 
The chief pity is that their low elevation gives place to much 
higher buildings and filling up of the pleasant oases in the 
bricks and mortar which they create. A correspondent ^f 
Lhe Times writes “ل‎ The approaching disappearance of the 
last remaining Inn of Chancery is announced. The members 
of this “antient and honourable society ' recently brought a 
suit in the High Court of Justice to have it openly and 
properly determined whether the premises known as Clifford's 
Inn, Fleet Street, are affected by any trust for the benefit كن‎ 
any one besides the members, or whether, as had been assumed 
in the cases of certain other Inns of Chancery, the land an4 
buildings were simply the private property of the members. 
Without being called upon to decide the nature and extent of 
the personal and social benefits of an Inn of Chancery which 
undoubtedly the members were entitled to enjoy for their lives 
and transmit to successors of their own selection, the Courts 
declared that the purchase deed of 1618 involved the existence 
of a trust for such educational purposes as an * Inn of Chancery’ 
might afford for law students. It is understood that it was 
thereupon unanimously agreed by the members (who all belong 
to the legal profession) that the cause of legal education could 
be better served by either disposing of the property or adapting 
its use to modern requirements than by continuing is as an [un 
of Chancery in conformity with the original grant. They accord- 
ingly resolved to terminate the societv forthwith and to sell 

‚these historic premises. and place funds at the disposal of the 
present Attorney-General (in whose judgment the utmost con- 
fidence is felt by the profession) to be emploved in such manner 
as would. in his opinion, best meet the modern necessities ‘jf 
legal education. Arrangements assented to by the Attorney- 
General to effect this object have just received the sanction of 
the Court of Chancery, and it is expected that a considerable 
sum will by this public-spirited act be applicable to whatever 
scheme for the advancement of legal education may be decided 
on. A sum of about 455.000 in connection with the compul- 
sory demolition of New Inn by the London County Council has 
recently become available by the Attorney-General for legal 
education purposes; and. if it is possible to add this to ıhe 
money which is to be transferred by the members of Clifford's 
Inn, a really splendid scheme can be formulated. The sale of 


these quaint old buildings and garden just off Chancery Lane 
and Fleet Street will afford an excellent opportunity for the 
extension and protection of the Public Record Office or for 
the erection of an imposing structure for London University 
or a National School of Law, although, if it 15 to be used for - 
commercial purposes, the site has unique attractions as offices 
for solicitors and others desiring premises close to the Courts 


of law." 
ርብ پو‎ mma crc < cm سو سس‎ 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


N the 17th inst. Mr. T. ነኛ. Aldwinckle, F.R.I.B.A., ዐይ 
livered his lecture to the members of the above Asso- 
ciation on the erection of isolation hospitals in times of 
emergency. The lecture was for the most part a descrip- 
tion, illustrated by plans, of the hospitals erected in con- 
nection with recent epidemics in London. In the course of 
some general introductory remarks he described the general 
methods of building a hospital under pressure of an epi- 
demic, such as the Metropolitan Asylums Board had to con- 
tend with this year. In order to build a properly equipped 
infectious hospital in a few weeks, the ordinary procedure, 
he said, would be quite out of the question. There was no 
time for elaborate plans, for bills of quantities, or for in- 
viting tenders by advertisement. The architect selected 
should be thoroughly conversant by previous experience with 
this class of work, and it was equally important to have 
an expert and trustworthy builder. As there was no tima 
to enter into a contract for a fixed sum, the amount to be 
paid to the builder must be based upon a schedule or left 
for valuation. There was one important question which 
arose in connection with these emergency hospitals about 
which there was considerable difference of opinion—whether 
the buildings should be made of as permanent a character 
as possible, consistently with speed of erection, or be 
“knocked up,” so as to last a short time, and be afterwards - 
pulled down. Much depended on the circumstances of tha 
case. The cheaper method of building was considered ad- 
visable by some on the grounds, firstly, of economy, and 
secondly, on the ground that the sooner an infectious build- . 
ing was destroyed the better. As to the latter, there were 
now no difficulties in the way of thoroughly disinfecting a 
building; as to the former. he doubted whether it was a 
true economy. Personally he was strongly of opinion that 
the truest economy was to erect those emergency hospitals 
in as permanent a way as would be consistent with a high 
rate of speed. 11 might be taken for granted that if the 
isolation hospital was wanted at the present time, it would 
be wanted in the future, and if such be the case the per- 
manent construction was the truest economy. It should also 
be borne in mind that the whole of the sanitary arrange- 
ments must be good, and consequently expensive, and that 
all these would be practically wasted in a merely temporary 
building. Referring to the details of construction, he advo- 
cated a good platform of cement for the whole building; 
the walls and partitions of fir quartering, with the outer 
walls covered with diagonal boarding. felt. and corrugated 
iron. The roof. which should be of the ordinary timber 
construction, should also be covered with diagonal boarding, 
felt, and corrugated iron. The internal finishings were also 
described in detail. He did not, he said, admit the principle 
of a second quality in sanitary work. The patients were 
just as ill in a temporary as in a permanent hospital, and 
required the same advantages of perfect sanitaticn. The 
same remark applied to warming and ventilation. It was 
preferable to warm by means of open fire-places, supple- 
mented by low-pressure hot water or steam apparatus. It 
took some time to build brick fire-places. and sometimes 
this was not practicable, but a great effort should be made 
to provide these, as an open fire-place was after all about 
the best exhaust ventilator that could be found. It was of 
vital importance that as emergency hospitals were somewhat 
more inflammable than an ordinary permanent hospital, very 
complete and adequate fire-extinguishing appliances. should 
be provided. as also a complete system of fire alarms. In 
concluding, Mr. Aldwinckle gave particulars of an emergency 
hospital of 612 beds he had erected this year for the Metro- 


-politan Asylums Board, together with its administrative staff 


quarters and administrative buildings at Gore Farm. near 
Dartford. His firm was instructed on gth January. It was 
arranged (in case of fresh developments of smallpox) that 
the new hospital should be opened in stages as completed, 
so that no time should be lost. The boiler-house, laundry, 
and kitchen were readv on 22nd February. the ten temporary 
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ward pavilions a week later, the administrative block on 
7th April, the six staff homes and eleven ward pavilions on 
21st April, and the remainder of the hospital on 3rd May. 
The number of men employed was 2,600; £6.000 was spent 
in providing sleeping huts for some 1,100 men, and about 
£1,200 in having them vaccinated, and in other incidental 
expenses, the new hospital being close to one that was full 
of smallpox patients. The erection of isolation hospitals in 
times of emergency was very costly. That such emergencies 
should occur demonstrated the extreme difficulty of 
accurately estimating the margin to be allowed in the pro- 
vision for infectious diseases, and more especially in the 
case of smallpox, the course of which was most erratic. This 
apphed alike to large and small communities, and as these 
emergencies were not only possible, but probable, it would 
always be useful to understand the best methods by which 
to grapple with them, and thus prevent an outbreak from 
developing into an epidemic, a result which the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board had fortunately been able to achieve in con- 
nection with the visitation of smallpox in London during 
the present year. (Applause.) Over the meeting, which was 
well attended, Mr. A. Hunter Crawford presided. In the 
course of the evening the services of Thomas Fairbairn, who 
had been hon. secretary for twenty years, were acknowledged 
by a presentation, which was made to him, by Mr. Thomas 
Ross, on behalf of the Association. | 


ARTIFICIAL MARBLE IN DENMARK. 


IDHE United States Consul at Copenhagen states that thc 

lack of marble in Denmark has led to many attempts 
to produce a substitute which would equal in decorative 
effects the natural product and would not exceed it in cost. 
Some success has been achieved in the manufacture of this 
article in Sweden, but the thin slabs would not keep their 
shape, inclining to bend and warp. The veins were stiff 
and angular, and the soft transitions of colour which make 
variegated marble a thing of beauty were wanting. A signifi- 
cant advance has been made in this industry in Denmark 
by a master builder of Copenhagen named Sven Schongaard. 
who is producing a stone of such delicate transition of tints 
and play of colour that it is difficult to distinguish it from 
the natural product; while as to cost of manufacture it can 
compete with all other artificial marbles. The imitation of 
the more expensive species does not exceed in cost that 
of the cheaper ones. The inconvenience hitherto met with 
that the mass had to be greased to prevent adhesion (thereby 
destroying the crystalline surface characteristic of the genuine 
article) has been overcome. The process of manufacture is 
simple and easily learnt, and the cost of the outfit is said 
not to exceed £35. The article can be produced in any 
form desired—columns, plain or fluted, and capitals—as 
readily as flat slabs. It is claimed that even pictures may 
be made of this material. . It seems to have the durability 
of genuine marble, but iis cost is only about one-tenth. At 
the present stage of the development of the industry, the 
maker is able to produce a slab about half-an-inch thick at 
a cost of about 7d. per square foot.—Socicty of Arts Journal. 
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LEONE BATTISTA ALBERTI. 


Bv OTHO B. PETER, ARCHITECT. 


( Continued from page 455.) 
PLASTERING. 


N all incrustations there must be at least three coats, the 
first called rough casting, the second plastering. and then 

the finishing. The more coats the longer it will endure. 
Some ancient buildings were done over nine times. The 
lime should be quenched in a pit with clear water, and let 
there be more water than lime. It should then rest for at 
least three months. It is never good unless it be very 
glutinous and clammy. The spade should not come out of 
it dry. The first coat should be mixed with pit sand, the 
second with river sand, and the last with fine sharp sand 
pounded. Beat the mixture over and over again until it 
foams. Let the three coats be laid on so that they may 
dry together, and if when you have rubbed and smoothed 
the outer coat you anoint it, when it is almost dry, with 
wax and gum mastic dissolved in a little oil, and heat the 
surface of the plastering with a pan of charcoal, it will outdo 


any marble in appearance. This last coat will never scale 
off, if while you are working it, upon the first appearance 
of any crack. you make it good with a few twigs of white 
mallow, or wild genista. A fine polish may also be obtained 
by throwing in with the last coat a little white soap dissolved 
in warm water. In some places we find nails driven 
in the wall to assist in keeping on the plaster, brass nails 
are better for this than iron. but the best plan is to stick 
little pieces of flint between the joints of the stone, or brick, 
driving them in gently with a wooden hammer. After south 
winds is the best time for plastering, and no such work 
should be done when the north wind blows. If you plaster 
in the dry days. cut and beat some old ropes very small, 
and mix them with the plaster. Figures in stucco work are 
made in a mould, the mould is taken off from any relief by 
pouring liquid plaster over it, and as it 1s drving. if it be 
anointed with the above-named composition, it will get a 
surface like marble. Where there is much dust we should 
never place ornaments of high relief, but such as are fla: 
and low, so that they may be easily cleaned. All natural 
colours which are taken from the earth are proper for paint- 
ing in fresco, but all artificial colours require a very dry 
surface and abhor lime, and southern winds. It has been 
newly discovered that colours mixed with linseed oil will 
stand well in all situations if the surface painted be كل‎ 
The ancients in painting the poops of their ships used 
liquid wax, instead of size, and also the white milky flower 
of lime for laying colours upon a fresh wall, which even 
now, says Alberti, look as much like glass as possible. 


MARBLE Mosaic Work. 

I have seen some pieces of ancient marble above six feet 
long and three broad and yet scarce half-an-inch thick, and 
these so joined together with a curved line, that you could 
scarcely see the junctures. The larger the sand used in 
sawing the scantlings the wider will be the cut, whereas fine 
sand leaves the cut smooth, and, therefore, more easily 
polished. Polishing must be begun with the chisel, but 
ended with the smoothest rubbing with pumice stone. For 
fastening thick scantlings to the wall, set little spars of 
marble in the plaster, or wall, but if thin, use wax, and any 
good gum, and rosin, mixed together, and after warming 
your marble set.it in place. The ancients used to make those 
decorations which lay nearest the eye as neat and exact as 
possible, but did not take so much pains about those at a 
distance.’ For mosaic in relief large pieces of marble are 
used, and for flat mosaic little square pieces, and the smaller 
they are the more bright will be the work. In setting your 
scantlings see that the veins and colours answer and set off 
one another. Some pavements are made by pouring à 
parget of lime mixed with red ochre, chips of marble, and 
the dross of iron, into hollow spaces separated by thin 
partings of marble. When this parget is thoroughly dry its 
surface should be ground down by using a weight of 6o Ihs. 
which has a smooth bottom. To each end of this weigh 
fasten a rope. and draw it backward and forward over the 
pavement, taking care to keep the surface well supplied 
with sand and water, till it is quite even; Rub over this 
pavement with linseed oil, and it will be like glass. In 
mosaic work avoid using the same colours too often, and 
also frequent repetitions of the same design. If you have 
to lay a new coat over an old plastered wall, or pavement, 
first wash it well, and then whiten it with whiting mixed 
with marble dust. This will form a hold for the new coat. 
To mend cracks in pavements, stop them up with ashes 
sifted fine, and mixed with oil or with chalk, mixed with 
quicklime and oil. 

In a chapter on the proper situation for the houses of man 
of different social position, Alberti remarks, “That every 
man's house should be suited to the condition of life which 
he is in. Princes place their residences outside the city 
so that the people may not be troublesome to them. for 
what signifies all their wealth and greatness, if they can 
never enjoy a few hours of repose and leisure? Men who 
hold public offices should have two kinds of dwellings, one 
for their work. and the other for their family. A church 
should be placed where it will appear with the most majesty 
and reverence. and be built so as to entice those who are 
absent to come and see it, and to charm and detain those 


that are present by the beauty and curiosity of its work: 


manship.” 


REMEDIES FOR SOME INCONVENIENCES. 
The air of a neighbourhood is wonderfully purged by fre. 
All manner of poisons hate fire. It may be of service 1 
shelter your house from unwholesome winds by planung 
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grove of trees. Fir trees are said to be very good for con- 
sumptive folks. In order to avoid mosquitos, ‘inhabitants 
living in the marshes of Egypt slept in high towers. In 
most hot countries few gnats or mosquitos appear within 
towns, but are very plentiful in the country. 11 is supposed 
they are driven from the towns by the smoke of the house 
fires, Air is more effectual in cooling any place than shade, 
as you may find by hanging a sheet upright before an open- 
ing to keep out the air. When we gape with our mouths 
our breath issues forth warm, but when we blow with our 
lips close together, the air comes out cool. A wide aperture 
in a building admits, if the sun be shining. warm air, and 
a narrow one, cool air. If warm water be carried into a 
pipe through cold water, it will be refrigerated. The same 
holds good with air. "Those who walk in the sun do not 
tan so quickly as those who sit in it. Double walls in a 
building will preserve an equal temperature within it. If 
the doors of an apartment are double, one opening in, and 
the other outward, with a space of about two feet between 
them, what is said within the room cannot be overheard 
by those without. In a cold district build open fireplaces, 
as the sight of the flame is a cheerful corapanion to the 
old and young alike. Up in the funnel of the chimney fix 
a transverse iron door which may be shut when the fire 
bums brightly, so as to prevent down-draught. You should 
never venture to sleep between walls which are new and 
wet, especially if the ceiling is arched. I prefer wainscot 
for the walls of a house, rather than stucco, it will make 
the rooms warmer, and wholesomer. you can prevent any 
annoyance from mice and bugs behind wainscot by filling 
in behind it with chalk and hair tempered with oil. All 
sorts of oil are mortal to vermin which breed of corruption. 
The following are some of the remedies quoted bv Alberti 
for killing vermin :一 Snakes dislike the smell of rue. Wasps 
may be caught in great numbers by laving some flesh in a 
pot Ants can be exterminated by placing sulphur and 
the plant marjoram upon their nests. If a leech sticks 
obstinately to a mans flesh. and you apply a bug to its 
head, it will fall off. On the other hand, the smoke of a 
burning leech will drive away bugs. The dust of the Isle 
of Thanet, in Britain, is said to drive away snakes. The 
plane tree is an enemy to bats. Wherever you sprinkle 
water, in which elder flowers have been boiled, you will kill 
the flies, but this is sooner done with hellebore. Mice are 
killed by the smell of wolf bane, and mice and bugs by 
the smoke of vitriol. Fleas will vanish by sprinkling the 
place with a decoction of the caltrop thistle, or colewort, 
or oleander. Goat's blood attracts fleas in swarms. Moths 
are driven away by wormwood, aniseed, or the herb savin. 


Hints FOR MAKING A Room WARM or Coot. 


Wall hangings woven of wool will make it warm, and if 
they are of flax, cool. Under a room form a cellar, and if 
you arch the ceiling of your room you will be surprised how 
warm it will be in winter, and cool in summer. 


How ro EFFECT REPAIRS IN A CRACKED WALL. 


Such defects generally proceed from faults in the founda- 
tion. To whichever side the crack runs in its ascent on 
that side you will find a fault somewhere in the foundation. 
Jf it runs up in a direct line and grows wider at the top, 
take a careful view of the stones on each side of the crack. 
On the side where they have sunk. there you will find the 
fault. If the upper part of the wall be intact, and several 
cracks show towards its bottom which run together at the 
top, then we may be sure that the corners of the building 
stand firm. If there be but one crack of this sort, it shows 
that the corners have given away. In order to strengthen 
the foundations in such cases dig a narrow pit near the 
wall until you come to solid ground. and there breaking 
through the wall work up to the crack with squared stones, 
and let it settle. Then dig another jit in another part, and 
treat in the same manner. You will thus make a new founda- 
tion for the faulty wall. If vou cannot come on firm ground 
make holes in the ground. not too near the quoins, on both 
sides of the wall, and into these drive piles as close as they 
will stick, on the top of these lay stout beams lengthways, 
then resting on these beams. aml set running under the 
bottom of the wall. lay girders. If a wall is out ot the 


perpendicular, fix planks against it,'and against these set à. 


strong wood shore with its foot stretching well out from 
the wall, then with levers drive forward the shore by 
degrees, and if you distribute its force equally, you will 
taise the wall into its place. 


FITTINGS FOR FARM BUILDINGS. 

Let your stables and cattle houses be. warm in winter 
and the racks strong and wellfenced so that food may not 
be scattered. The hay for horses should be above them so 
that they may be forced to raise their heads high for it, 
which makes the shoulders lighter, and heads dryer. On 
the contrary. let their oats be low. so as to prevent their 
taking too large mouthfuls, and swallowing too much whole. 
Particular care should be taken that the wall behind mangers 
is not damp. as the bone which covers a horse's brain is so 
thin that it will bear neither damp nor cold. Stalls for 
cattle should be in a dry, sheltered place, and their floors 
should have a good slope. One part of them may be 
covered and the other open. Poultry yards should face 
south, and be strewed with ashes. Fowls are more cheerful, 
and lay better, when they have liberty to run where they 
like. . Pigeons are attracted by the smell of ammonia. 


How ro Move GREAT WEIGHTS.. ` | 

Pliny says an obelisk was brought from Phoenicia to 
Thebes in a canal cut from the Nile, in boats full of bricks, 
so that at any time, by taking out bricks, they could lighten 
the boats of their lading. Another obelisk was drawn three 
miles on rollers. Columns were removed from the quarries 
by fixing iron pins at each end of the stone ‘and fitting these 
into wheels. Chemininas, in building his pyramid in Egypt, 
carried up the stones with which it is formed by raising 
a mound of earth all the way up along with the structure. 
A weight is never moved with so much ease as it is down 
ward, or with more difficulty than upward. A ship moves 
easily on still water, if you pull continually, but i£ you strike 
it suddenly it will not stir. The bottom of weights which 
have to be drawn along should be even and «solid, and the 
broader it is the less it. will plough up the grcund, but 
the thinner it is, the quicker it will slip along, only it will 
be more apt to stick. The screw for raising weights con- 
sists of a number of circles like rings, the end.of one being 
the beginning of another. By working this screw under a 
weight it is bound to move upward or downward. If you 
could make the bottom of any machine carrying. à weight 
no broader than a point, and run it on a solid plain, I 
would engage you should move Archimede's ship, or effect 
anything else of this nature. The ancients used pullies and 
ropes and a kind of pincers shaped like the letter X, for 
lifting stones. The lower limbs of these forceps turned in- 
ward and fastened themselves to the stone. The upper 
limbs had holes at the top, through which they passed a 
rope, which, on being strained, kept the pincers close. 
They also used iron wedges like those m use at the present 
day, consisting of three pieces. with a pin through their 
tops, to which a strong handle is attached. These iron 
wedges were secured in a mortice cut in the stone to be 
lifted. 


. SHOULD STATUES BE PLACED IN CHURCHES? l 
Seneca rallies his countrymen on this account :一 We play 
with babies, says he, like children. Men of old, who were 
of this opinion, argued: Who can be so weak as not to 
know, that everything relating to the Gods is to be con- 
sidered with the mind and not with the eves, since it is 
impossible to give them any form that can be in the least 
degree answerable to the excellence of their nature? "They 
thought that having no representations of them made by 
hands would have the effect of "making man revere the 
majesty of the divine name. Others thought quite differ- 
ently, believing that the setting up of statues inspired 
posteritv with the love of glory, and an emulation of the 
virtues of the gods, and of those who had deserved well 
of mankind. The Egyptians were of opinion that God dwelt 
in the elemental flame, and made their idols of crystal. 
Others made them of black stone, in the supposttion of 
that colour being incomprehensible, and some of gold in 
conformity with the colour of the stars. Alberti thinks that 
those representations set up to be adored should bear as 
much resemblance to nature as possible, and out of al 
materials used for such statues, he prefers brass, on ac- 
count of its durability. Statues should express both by their 
dress and action, the character and life of the subject. 


SounD Waves. 

The ancients had learnt from the philosophers that the 
air, by the percussion of the voice, and the force of sound, 
was put into a circular motion, ın the same manner as 
water is when anything is thrown into ıt. and that, for that 
reason, the sound and voice are rendered much more clear 
and strong when the air meets something which beats back 
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the rays of the voice, and they therefore built their theatres 
circular. Hollow brass vases hung with their mouths down- 
ward on the walls Opposite a speaker. are of service in 
strengthening the acoustics of a Hall. 


BEAUTY IN BUILDINGS. 
No man beholds anything ugly or deforme. without 
abhorrence. Beauty in a building is only to be arrived at 
Y such an agreement of the parts of the whole design as 


to number, hnishing, and collocation, as the principal law 
of nature requires, 


THE Business AND Duty or 4 Goop ARCHITECT. 

He should study the nature of the so] where he is to 
build, survey structures in the neighbourhood. note what 
manner of materials local builders use and from whence they 
are obtained, Carefully set out his foundations, and levels 
for drainage, and see that a competent foreman is con- 
tinually on the Spot so that the workmen and their work 
may be well looked after. An architect should consider 
OW great a business he undertakes, how much applause and 
fame among posterity he will gain when his work is well 
done, and how disgraceful and lasting is the testimony he 
gives mankind if he goes about it ignorantly, or inconsider- 
ately. Architecture is a noble science, not fit for every 
head. He ought to be a man of fine genius. great appli- 
Cation, and sound judgment, that presumes to call himself 
an architect. Build in such a manner that the wealthy 
shall commend you, and the frugal not blame you. To run 
up anything that is immediately necessary is not so much 
the business of an architect as of the common workman. 
An architect's genius must be owing to his wit, his know- 
ledge to experience, his choice to judgment, his composition 
to study, and the completion of his work to the perfection 
of his art; all of which qualities have their foundation in 
mature deliberation. An architect should not Offer his 
Services to every màn who gives out that he is going to 
build. The emplover should repose a free and voluntary 
confidence in the man whose labours and advice he asks 
for. If I save him from unnecessary expense, says Alberti, 
and procure him some lasting convenience Or pleasure, 
surely such service deserves recompense. 


will then be passed on for the Institute Silver Medal. an 
the next year thev will once more reappear, supported [ነ 
sketches for the Pugin. They will by this time have been 
published in the building papers and the “ Architectural 
Association Sketch Book,” and will also have won for their 
author a seat in the office of some prominent London archi. 
tect. And finally they will serve as testimonies of study 
for the Institute examination, if, indeed. they do not event. 
ally once more re-assert themselves in the garb of a mono. 
graph. | 

And all this with the same set of drawings! Well. if 
measured drawing has not advanced the student's taste. it 
has at least helped to stimulate his commercial instinct, 

But where does the study of old work come in? 

It would be interesting to learn how our wide-awake 
student came to select his subject. His principle is, the 
greatest effect for the least labour. Sound commercial dor. 
trine. It must look costly, but be cheap. This man might 
verily have made his fortune if he had not elected to be 
an architect. 

He selected the portion of the building which he 
measured up because it was easy to get at, and would make 
a telling set of drawings. 

Another student would select his subject “ because it had 
not been done before, or because it was one of the subjects 
recommended by the Institute, 

This desire to make the drawings rather than study the 
building naturally influences the method of work. 


sections he has decided to illustrate, he buys, or himseif 
takes photographs of Ornamental detail sufficient to enable 
him to elaborate the drawings at home. Perhaps a month 
after his return, and a hundred miles away from his build- 
ing. he will commence plotting out his measurements. Some 
will not work out, and there is no chance of correcting them. 
He assumed the walls were at right angles. and that the 
whole of the work was set out with the rigid accuracy of 
his tee-square and set-square. An examination of the photo- 
graph is then substituted for the study of the building. and 
a draughtsman’s skill Covers a multitude of inaccuracies. 
The drawings win the prize; that is sufficient. 
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This was amongst the few designs of Outstanding merit 
in the recent competition. 


Rn û 
THE STUDY AND DELINEATION OF OLD 
BUILDINGS.* 

HE intimate association in the title of this paper of the 
Û study of old buildings and their delineation might sug- 
gest that there was an inseparable connection. between them. 

Such, however, is far from the truth. - 

The study of old buildings does not necessarily. involve 
their delineation, or the delineation of them Inevitably imply 
their study. 

This statement seems self-evident—perhaps too self-eyj- 
dent to attract attention. 

Á student is, as a consequence. advised to sketch and to 
measure old work without any qualifving advice as to what 
to study or how to studv. 

Growth is not helped by unsuitable food badly digested. 


What. then, shall we Say of the student who has substi- 
tuted study by photography for measured work and sketching. 

It would be absurd to deny the value of photography to 
an architect, or the delights of its pursuit; but to take 
photographs of a building is not the way to study it. Here 
۱۶ a fine parish church. Suddenly the amateur architectural 
photographie enthusiast appears. He manceuvres for a good 
View ; sets down his camera ; focuses; draws the dark slide; 
turns his back to the building; removes the cap. and studies 
his watch; claps the Cap on again; packs up. and rushes 
for the station. 

The enthusiast Objects that this description is a carica- 
ture. Very well. Photograph at leisure and with great care; 
still, how can you judge the proportion of a facade when 
you see it standing on its head. “ Do you know such or 


such a church." asks one, « Oh. yes. rather. I took at 
or his knowledge. 


Perhaps it did not occur to him that either his taste or 
his knowledge required developing. 

“Then.” you ask him. “ why make anv measured drawings 
at all?’ “Well. I thought it might be a good thing to get 
them published in one of the building journals.” op « One 
must have a set of show drawings to.take round the offices 
to get a berth." | 

More likely still they were made (6 compete for one of 
the Institute or Association prizes. or for the A.R.I.B.A. 
examination. or to play their part in a deeply-laid scheme, 
worthy of an American company-promoter. 

For if a student has made his finished drawings at a 
school of art. he will first send them in for a local prize. 
Having won this, they will appear at the national compe- 
tition, perhaps with a gold or silver medal award. "They 


veloped them yet, but I hope they will come out all right.” 
The amateur photographer objects with increased resent- 
ment: " [t is absurd to suppose that vou can spend somo 
time about a building without forming a very good idea of 
it. Yes, but he forms his idea of it when he is walking 
round and thinking about it, just the precise part of his sta 
when he is not photographing it. 
Clearly if he is taking a dark interior which requires an 
hour and a.half's exposure, he must be doing something 
whilst —and I think that one of the wavs in which photo- 
graphy is an aid to the student is that it compels him io 
wander round and about a building. and observe it ae 
detail than he otherwise would do—whilst the cap is 8 
his lens; that is unless he avails himself of the opportunt) 
to go off to the inn and get lunch. ۱ 
Happily. those students whose ideal it 1s to obtain d 
prizes as possible with one set of drawings or the min 


*Paper read at the Architectural Association, on the roth inst., by 
Mr. W. 11. Bidlake, 


least a dozen snap-shots of it last summer. I havent de < 
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of study, as well as those who regard photography as an 
efficient substitute for pen and pencil, are in the minority, 
but it is as well to recognise wrong methods whilst we are 
in search of right ones. 

Our aim, then, shall be to study the buildings themselves, 
and only to make drawings of them as a means to that end. 
1f, as supplementary to this study, our drawings have been 
made with that artistic finish which is peculiar rather to 
the draughtsman than the student, so that they are awarded a 
medal or a studentship, so much the better. For no kind 
of study is assisted by slovenliness of expression, and, there- 
fore, the careful study of a building should be embodied 
in the most painstaking description, both with pen and 
pencil. Herein lies the true connection between the study 
of old buildings and their delineation. 

By this study we seek to increase our knowledge and 
sharpen our esthetic taste. This is our aim, and our subject 
will be selected accordingly. 

It will certainly be a subject we feel in sympathy with, 
one which we feel drawn to by excellencies of one kind 
or another which excite our enthusiasm and our desire to 
emulate them. 

At the same time let us cultivate catholicity, remembering 
that want of sympathy is often due to ignorance, and that 
whilst sympathy may stimulate study, study in turn may 
awaken sympathy. 

If, however. we feel that a building is bad in design, and 
that we shall learn nothing from it, we will not make 
measured drawings of it because no one else has, as yet, 
made them, or for any other reason equally foolish. 

But how shall we study our building or such part of it 
as we may have selected 2 By measured drawing and sketching 2 
What, are those tbe only means of study! They are cer- 
tainly the most frequently recognised means with architec- 
tectural students, and, perhaps, there are some who think 
them all sufficient. 

I believe there are occasions when a pipe will serve us 
better than a 2-ft. rule. A pipe makes one contemplative, 
and to walk round an old building in a contemplative mood 
is to have put oneself in train for studying it; for catching 
the spirit and romance of it. Under its kindly influence 
the imagination will conjure up from the stores of one's 
historical and archaological learning—if it is there to con- 
jure up—the conditions of society and of the craft guilds, 
the observance and the ritual of the church, and the quaint 
superstitious customs of the country folk at the time when 
the stones of the building were put together and which 
find expression in it in its arrangement and decoration. And 
falling thus into a sympathetic reverie, let the eye wander 
over the building, noting this or that point of interest, 
whether of design or construction. Then, leading your 
thoughts back to modern times and the conditions of to-day, 
comparing and criticising and drawing conclusions, take out 
your notebook and write down vour impressions whilst they 
are still warm, whilst the glow of feeling unloosens your 
powers of expression, whether by descriptive note or pencil 
sketch. | 

Very likely the building will live in your memory through 
all your future life; for we remember most what we feel 
most. 

It is particularly important to make a general study of 
the whole before making a particular study of a part. so 
that the relationship and proportion of one to the other 
may be adequately perceived. 

One may sometimes see a student fasten on some detail 
which attracted him on his first approach, and devote his 
time so exclusively to it that he leaves without any idea of 
its setting or the part it played in the whole design. 

Do not. therefore. study details without making a key 
sketch sufficient to show their position and relative value 
to their surroundings. 

Do not accept a design because it is old: it may be old 
and bad. Always keep the critical faculty on the alert. 
This habit is of the very essence of the study of old build- 
ings. You will not regard Salisbury as a model west front 
because it was buili in the thirteenth century. Standing in 
front of it vou will question vourself: Is it good? Could 
it be improved? What are its defects? Perhaps it will 
remind you of a comparison you have made between the 
west fronts of Siena and Orvieto cathedrals, or your thoughts 
. will turn from the confusion and irresolution of Salisbury 
to the commanding lines of Nótre Dame. 

Then take out your notebook and try your hand at it, 
take the west front as it is and with as little alteration as 
possible pull it into shape. 


If you have a companion with you on your excursion let 
him do the same, and then compare notes and discuss it 
together. 

À companion of the right sort, that is one who is equally 
bent on study, is a great gain on a sketching tour. Of 
course, he can hold the tape, but he can be of much greater 
service than that. He can come up and ask you what you 
think of such a building. This compels you to give an 
answer. lf you reply merely “Oh, very good," you are de- 
priving yourself of an opinion more than you are depriving 
him—your own opinion, which you have not taken the 
trouble to form. If you are wise you will treat his question 
seriously. You will look at the building well, and in a 
critical frame of mind. Not only will the process of so 
doing lead you to notice many points which you would 
otherwise have passed over, but you will have subjected 
yourself to the healthy exercise of making up your mind. 
It will not only reveal the building to you, but you to your- 
self. Your companion will probably have formed some 
opinion of his own before asking yours. and he will differ | 
from you in some points. This will lead to a more careful 
scrutiny of the building in search of evidence in favour 
either of your view or his, and in the end you will both 
have gained in knowledge and in the formation of a critical 
taste. I know hardly any advantage in the study of old 
work greater than the discussion of it with a fellow student 
who is thoughtful and well informed. 

If you are alone, do not on that account fail to come to 
a conclusion as to whether you like or dislike any building 
worth attention, and why you like it. Keep a notebook for 
the purpose of writing down a critical description of such 
buildings. On first commencing such a practice you will 
be astonished to find how vague your impressions are. 

] am not here referring to those aggressively dogmatic 
opinions which characterise the very young student, who 
always regards the work of contemporary architects as 
beneath contempt. Such opinions are not the result of 
thought, nor are they founded on knowledge; they are 
simply a little preliminary crowing, necessary in personal 
development, and remind one of Dr. Jowetts remark to his 
students, “For we are none of us infallible, not even the 
youngest." Every student has a right to the belief in his 
own infallibility until life disillusions him; it is the man 
who has no opinion of himself and is unable to form one 
of anything else that is beyond hope. 

As time goes on, the judgment,-wel! practised by such 
method, is likely to become more sound and more self- 
reliant, for the mind will have laid up an ever-increasing 
store of knowledge for comparison and co-relation. Thus 
the study of this building is amplified by a previous study 
of a similar one, and the points of difference are noted, 
and the reasons for them investigated. Perhaps it is that 
the building material is different, or that, being rather later 
in date, certain decorative forms shows signs of change. In 
a third building of still later date these signs are amplified, 
and the student comparing this with that, begius to detect in 
the various examples which at first seemed isolated and apart 
a law of common development. a law of life. He now begins 
to generalise, timidly at first, but. as new observations con- 
firm or modify his previous conclusions, ever with greater 
boldness and wider range of view. He will then be in a 
position and have a right to theorise, and will form the 
habits of mind he has acquired, always bring his theories 
to the test of his facts. Now compare the position of a 
student who has adopted this method of study—although, 
content with thumbnail sketches and notes, he may never 
have made a measured drawing—with the one who made 
one set of drawings, and swept all the prizes away within 
reach. The world. judging by tangible and visible results, 
proclaims the latter the coming man. So he is at first, the 
other's day comes later but lasts longer. 

How many prizes there are for drawings; how few for 
critical study! Is it not possible that at some future time, 
either at the Institute or the Association, more awards will 
be given for thinking. and especially of thinking and draw- 
ing combined? I think the essay prize is one of the most 
useful that the Institute offers, but the subject set is often 
one which the student can only illustrate by copying prints 
from books or photographs, and stimulates his reading rather 
than his critical faculties. 

What I think is wanted is a prize for an original and 
critical study of some particular class of buildings or parts 
of buildings, easily accessible in this country, to be illus- 
trated by sketches and measured drawings made by the 
student from the buildings themselves, . : 
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In the study which we are considering it will be very 
necessary to supplement work on the spot by also studying 
it in books, so as to furnish ourselves not only with the 
conclusions to which others have arrived on any particular 
subject, but to acquire that general historical knowledge 
which, with the help of our own imagination, will enable 
us to set the designing and construction of the buildings 
within the.social and historical environment of the time. 

How can one study Stokesay Castle or Haddon Hall, 
and understand the arrangement of their plans, without 
knowing something of the social and domestic life of the 
times. Looking at the buildings will not teach us this, 
however cleverly we may guess at the purposes of this or 
that. We must go to Hallam and to Green. 

Again, we must learn about the conditions of labourer 
and craftsman, of the prevalence and organisation of guilds, 
of the position of the designer. the magister, of the force 
and direction of tradition, of the tools im use at the time, 
and of the methods of working materials and incorporating 
them in the building. 

We must not forget also to study the traditions, the 
ritual, and the history of the Church so far as they affect 
ecclesiastical building; this will also involve some know- 
ledge of the distinctive requirements of the various religious 
orders. 

In the same way, some knowledge of the methods of 
attack and defence of the period will help us to understand 
military architecture. 

All this means systematic reading. which perhaps the 
everyday student does not feel disposed to undertake. Well 
is it for him that the Institute examination compels him 
to acquire some knowledge on these points in spite of 
himself. | ۱ 

Vitruvius considered in his day that an architect should 
be a man of many accomplishments, and nowadays an archi- 
tect's culture will inevitably find expression in his buildings. 

In addition to this more general study, we must further 
investigate the circumstances of the particular building we 
are examining. — . EE NM ۱ 

To dó this we'must find out what we can of its history, 
and the part it has played and was intended to play ia the 
rast. Ä 
i We must especially inquire into the properties of the 
local materials of which it is built, and of any traditions 
bf working them which still survive. 

Old buildings are apt to seem impersonal to us. The 
colours with which Nature has decorated them, as though 
eager to deceive us that they are her work and not man's, 
gives them the air of being the product of the land around 
them, like rock and tree, and the human life that has 
thronged them since that faraway time when they were 
built confuses the scant glimpse of their founders like a 
veil drawn before a face. But we must not forget that they 
were designed by men exactly similar to ourselves, so much 
so, indeed, that if one of them were to return to earth he 
would probably drop into our modern ways in a week; and 
we may, therefore, look at their work as we should that of 
a living architect, and try to read what was in the mind of 
the designer of this building or that, and ask ourselves, 
“What was he driving at?" No doubt he was hedged in 
by limitations similar to those of to-day. Even in the davs 
of the Great Pyramid men could not build without cost, 
and they have not succeeded in doing so since. The whims 
of the client must at all times have stolen an architect's 
sleep. I think Magister Mutius probably found Pliny a very 
exacting client. 

The limitations of site must have influenced all but the 
Romans, who thought nothing of excavating the hill for 
the level Forum of Trajan, or levelling up the ground on a 

igantic concrete platform for the Therm& of Caracalla. 

'The adaptation of a building to its site should engage the 
most earnest study. An unusual site, whether of shape 
or level, is the doom of the incompetent architect, the 
triumph of the skilful one. 

From the Athenian Propylea and Erechtheion to the rock 
of Mont St. Michel architectural history presents one long 
procession of buildings whose architects have presented them 
to the world as monuments of their genius. 

Next notice the limitation of materia] and its influence 
on constructive and decorative forms. 

Ascertain the kind of stone procurable, whether in blocks 
or slabs and their available size, and note how this has 
influenced the character of the building and given an in- 
dividual stamp to the buildings of a particular locality. The 
monolithic window-jambs of a Yorkshire cottage might be 
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compared with the jointed jambs of a Cotswold one, and 
the influence of the use of flint in the Eastern counties might 
similarly be noted. Examples of the influence of material 
on design are to be found everywhere, however, to the 
seeing eye, and it is not within the scope of this paper to 
attempt to enumerate them. The point to be emphasised 
is the extreme importance of the subject to the student 
of old buildings. The particular tools in use have also 
played their part in the shaping and decorating of buildings, 
as in the dressing of stone or the adzing of timber. The 
use respectively of the chisel or drill in. Roman acanthus 
sculpture, or of the adze or chisel in Norman carving, gives 
a very distinctive appearance to the work. 

Doubtless there are many other limitations which have 
helped to determine the character of buildings. and which 
the student will detect in the particular building under study. 

In narrowing our attention to any particular building we 
shall first of all examine the plan. "This is of supreme im- 
portance. Within it somewhere, somehow, lies the soul uf 
the building; all else is but the embodiment of it. 

See how the various rooms are grouped together to suit 
the needs of the time, and note particularly the entrance, 
the hall, and the staircase; also the position of the plan 
with regard to aspect and points of approach; how the 
levels work out with regard to the site, and how the house 
sets with the garden. 

In ecclesiastical and other work the plan ir the same 
way is the key to the building, and merits our first attention, 

Having examined the building from within, next see hov 
the plan with which you are now familir finds external 
expression. 

And first of all note the way in which it is roofed and 
the manner in which the various parts are grouped together. 
These are matters of great importance in architectural de- 
sign, and must alwavs have been so, and must have been 
considered by the architect in the arrangement of his plan. 

How frequently nowadays are they not left to take their 
chance. 

It is the more important that the student should give 
his attention to these matters of massing and grouping. 
because by this means he is led to study buildings in the 
solid, and an antidote is in a measure found against the 
tendency to facade and elevation designing inseparable to 
the working out of a building on paper. 

How much may be learnt from the design of chimneys, 
and the manner in which they contribute to the conception 
as a whole; how well was their value recognised by their 
builders. On the other hand, does an architect nowadays 
consider the disposition of his fireplaces in the plan so 
that the chimneys rising from the roof may group well to- 
gether from the more important points of view. 

Connected with this subject of roofing and chimneys, 55 
well as with that of gables and turrets and cathedral towers, 
is that of sky-line. Study it at the time of sunset—I will 
not be so impracticable as to say sunrise—when the purple 
outline is silhouetted against the sky. And, in like manner, 
learn the value of simple masses in twilight and moonlight 
when the disturbing details are suppressed. From the study 
of these more general features you come to that of details 
or it may be that in any particular building it is somé 
detail alone that is worth attention. Every building must. 
of course, be studied for the features of excellence 
possesses, and that critical sense to which I have already 
referred will prevent us from thinking we recognise them 
where they do not exist, as a bee draws honey only from 
those flowers which produce nectar. 

There are one or two ways by which I think we may 
make our visits to old buildings more valuable to us, whic 
I may refer to in passing. 

And one is to set ourselves to plan and design some 
building of the same kind that we propose to study. To 
fully realise the difficulties of an achievement, so as to ob- 
serve how they have been solved by others, one must make 
a similar attempt; this will reveal to us what those point 
are about which we need the help of other minds. 

And another excellent method of study is to take up some 
particular subject, such as, for instance, the design 0i 
chancel screens, and make a comparative study of it, just 
as if one were preparing an essay or a monograph on the 
subject. = 

1 have hitherto considered the study of old buildings 
from observation and examination with the aid of the note 
book only, we must now ask how this may be supplemente 
by their delineation. 

I say supplemented, because I think we should not regard 
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old buildings as dead and lifeless forms to be dissected 


piecemeal. They are organic creations still instinct with 
antique life, and we must learn to know them before we 
portray them; we must examine the building as a whole 
before we begin to devote our especial attention to a part. 

Now, In considering this delineation of old work, there 
are two factors to take note of, our subject and ourself, 
and we must be dutiful and just to both. 

We must not run away from the original for the sake of 
a flourish of the pencil on the one hand, nor need we, on 
the other hand, suppress any distinctive style of draughts- 


-manship which we have made our own, and which is rightly 


the expression of our own feeling and our own individuality. 

I think an ideal measured drawing or sketch is one which 
truthfully represents the building, but which is at the same 
time executed with all the verve and character of the 
draughtsman. | 

There are some buildings which would be barely in- 
teresting. as represented by measured drawings, did not the 
force of draughtsmanship fairly rivet our attention. 

Indeed, some of the finest buildings, which are fine be- 
cause of their uninterrupted surfaces of wall and their bold 
projecting masses, are, if tamely represented by measured 
drawings, reduced to a few thin ink lines straggling over 
an expanse of the whitest Whatman paper. 

On the other band, measured drawings must be line 
drawings, and it would be absurd to shade them up to give 
a suggestion of projecting surfaces in a picturesque fashion, 
although the reliefs might be systematically indicated by 
colour washes after the French manner by cast shadows. 

I think myself, however, it is best to leave the shadows 
alone. Measured drawings are for architects only—the 
public do not understand them, and are not interested in 
them—and architects would at once perceive the relative 
value of the surface of elevation from the accompanying 
plans. » ES | 

It is here that the value of sketching comes in, for it 
enables us to judge the building as a solid, whilst the 
draughtsman is justified in making his drawing or sketch 
expressive of himself as well as representing his building. 
Affectation and trickiness are to be severely deprecated, and 
there is enough of both in the draughtsmanship of the day. 

We do not need to pieture an innocent old manor house 

as a snow building relieved in aggressive outline against the 
blackness of an infeno. The method we shall adopt in 
representing any particular work will depend upon the 
character of the work and what it is of which we wish to 
keep a record. 
‚If it is a façade, we may make a measured drawing to a 
small scale; if a decorated sedilia, then one to a large 
scale; and in either case the drawings will be accompanied 
by a sketch plan showing the position of the part which 
is illustrated, and the mouldings and details will be drawn 
out full size. All this will be done fully and thoroughly 
on the spot. | 

If, on the other hand, it is the grouping of chimney and 
gable, the play of surface, the picturesqueness of setting. 
and a hundred other reasons, we shall find a sketch the 
most serviceable. 

If, again, we wish to remember the charm of colours due 
to the use of various materials or some definite scheme of 
painted decoration, a water-colour sketch or a tinted pencil 
drawing will serve us best. Or if the skyline of some build- 
ing seen against the evening sky attracts us. some brown 
paper and a piece of white chalk will be useful. 

Our object is to catch and fix some particular point or 
feature which interested us, some beauty which excited our 
enthusiasm, and we may seize the means readiest at hand 
or best for our purpose, as the case may be, our only care 
being that we possess ourselves of our aim whatever the 
medium. If we have any artistic power, we shall find it 
will also lend itself to our self-expression. 

Whilst we may well need our colour-boxes for the pur- 
poses 1 have described. we shall not require to make water- 
colour studies of buildings whose charm lies in the tints of 
old age, the setting of foliage. or the accidental colouring 
of sunset. Of course. as artists. we may indulge in such. 
but it forms no part of the study of old buildings. 

But whatever we do, let us keep clear and active that 
critical faculty of which 1 have spokem earlier, so that, 
whether we are making measured drawing or sketch. we 
should remain conscious of the weak points of our subject 
and not lose ourselves in the glamour of its old-world 
charm. 


To this end let us write down in our notebook what our 
thoughts and impressions are at the time we are making 
our drawings, giving little marginal sketches illustrative of 
the manner we, at the time, considered the work might have 
been improved. 

As regards the actual modus operandi, 1! would, I know, be 
impossible to say anything with which you were not already 
well acquainted. 

For sketching a block X is a very convenient size, 
Some prefer cartridge and some Whatman, wbilst others 
would use sketchbooks made of metallic paper. A miniature 
tee-square is sometimes useful for use with the sketch block 
for setting up one or two guiding lines, but not to unduly 
assert itself. If, moreover, the tee-square has a scale marked 
on it, it is useful for plotting out a plan or measured sketch. 
Some find cross-ruled paper convenient for this purpose. 
Pencils should be of good quality, and there is more than 
one way of sharpening and using them. It ıs impossible to 
give any character to a sketch if they are too hard or too 
sharp, and if the lead is brought to an edge rather than a, 
point, one can get a greater latitude of stroke by using 
either the edge or the broad side. : 

A sketch is not an elaborately-finished pencil drawing ; 
it is an abstract embodying just those features in the original 
it is desirable to portray. Certain parts will, therefore, be 
more 'or less finished in detail, while the rest are merely 
indicated by a few expressive lines. The lead pencil must 
be spared as if it were precious, except at those points of 
telling shade or accent where it may be rich and black. 

A few colour washes or strokes of coloured chalk may 
sometimes be useful to record the local colouring of material. 
Some have done excellent work with graphite, treated like 
a neutral colour wash. for indicating light and shade, but 
it is not a very sympathetic medium. A few dimensions on 
a sketch, with one or two sketch details in the margin, make 
it more useful. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to insist here on the value 
of a complete knowledge of perspective. All measured work 
should be plotted and drawn out to scale on the spot. 
Capitals and other curved work may be merely indicated in 
these drawings and numbered, and large freehand studies 
in soft pencil, crayon, or charcoal made and distinguished 
by corresponding numbers, which will enable one to finish 
up the scale drawing afterwards if necessary. 

Do not assume tbat everything is set out with rigid 
accuracy, that the plan is always rectangular, that two halves 
are alike, or that flowing tracery can be set out from centres. 
If we cannot perceive the absence of the mechanical in old 
work, we shall be blind to one of its great charms. 

Always show the stone jointing of the more important and 
decorative parts, and of the tracery of windows, and clearly 
indicate the treatment of wall surfaces. In the same way 
show the jointing and framing of carpentry, and do not 
hesitate to add explanatory notes to the drawing. 

Mouldings should always be drawn out full size and care- 
fully measured. Strips of lead and such contrivances for: 
obtaining their contour are worse than useless. 

Place the arch mould over the jamb mould and show the 
outline of the caps. and as a rule make all your full-size 
details as you would if you were sending them to some 
mason or carpenter to be executed. They shculd have a 
business air about them, not a show-drawing look. 

If, however, vou are proposing to send them in for a 
prize, arrange them carefully on sheets of uniform size 
mounted on cardboard. and do not think you are making 
them look more artistic by some ridiculous and fantastic 
printing. 

The joys, and the sorrows, of a sketching tour might well 
claim an essay to themselves. but it might be of service 
to indicate some of the items ot equipment. 

Of course. pencils. brushes, instruments. scales, colour 
box, water-bottle, sketch books and sketch blocks, tape, 
plumb line. and level. must be included. 

A 2-ft. rule in your pocket is indispensable; so, too, is 
a £5 note. Plenty of drawing pins, but do not leave them 
about on cathedral chairs. A sketching stool—a collapsible 
one—but not while you are sitting on ۰ 

A double elephant is naturally too heavy to carry about, 
but half a double-elej:hant board. and a roll of paper to 
correspond. is a useful size. The tee-square will, of course, 
be made to suit, and if the board is accurate and square, 
a setsquare may be dispensed with; it is only one more 
thing to forget and leave behind. 

Callipers will be needed to take the diaraeters of shafts 
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and mouldings, and a stout piecè of copper-wire serves as 
a calliper for larger shafts. A s ft. or a 16 ft. jointed rod 
is also necessary. 

By a little ingenuity an American leather satchel can be 
contrived the size of the drawing-board. with pockets of 
various sizes, and the whole strapped together with a handle- 
strap, the sketching-stool, rod, and tee-square being threaded 
through the back, and a leather label attached in case you 
should leave it all in the train. With all this equipment, 
and a few weeks’ stay in a good architectural district, you 
Will no doubt enrich vour sketch-book,, and what is of still 
more importance, you will increase your knowledge and 
educate your taste, which will be reflected in those buildings 
which you may yourself have to design; and. recognising 
their charm, perhaps some student of the far distant future, 
whose great-grandparents are not yet born, will measure up 
your work, now mellowed with age and Nature's tints. and 
speak sympathetically of those dear old architects of King 
Edward's reign, who knew so well how to express their soul 
in their work. 

——9 9, ——————— 


SANITATION AT THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF 
. ART NEEDLEWORK, S. KENSINGTON. 


bL week we illustrated a doorway from this nearly com- 

pleted structure, and now we note the execution of the 
sanitary work. In carrying out the sanitation the greatest 
precautions have been taken that the work should be of the 
best quality and executed on the latest sanitary principles. 
and we believe that the sanitation of the Roval School is 
unique in that respect. 

The following is a brief description of the methods and 
style of fittings used therein :— 


DRAINS. 


- The type of drain used here is cast-iron coated. high- 
pressure water-main weight, the joints all being made with 
tarred gasket and blue lead. To avoid having inspection 
chambers in the building. special permission was granted 
by the City of Westminster for us to place the main inter- 
cepting chamber under the pavement, and the drainage dis- 
charges into a special made cast-iron chamber. fitted with 
a gas-tight cover, bolted on. On to the chamber is fixed a 
siphon made of cast-iron, which is well provided with means 
for easily removing any obstructions. The drains are all 
laid on a solid concrete bed, and those running under the 
building are entirely surrounded in Portland cement con- 
crete. Those outside the building are encased up to half- 
pipe, the upper portion being formed of ballast to more 
equally distribute the pressure of the earth. Some portion 
of the drainage is fixed on cantilevers in the vaults, with 
space left around each pipe for repairs at any time. and 
screw caps have been provided at each change of direction 
and bend, to more easily remove any stoppages. should there 
be any. A fresh-air inlet has been provided to the inter- 
cepting chamber, and a special ventilating pipe to the whole 
system, carried up in the usual manrer above ail windows, 
etc. 
SOIL PiPEs. 

The main soil pipes are in heavy cast-iron-coated pires, 
part laying horizontal and part vertical. We have arranged 
a double ventilating system to these pipes. so that there 
are two ventilating pipes to each stack of soil. owing to 
the great horizontal length in some cases. All these pipes 
and branches have been amply provided with means of in. 
spection. 

; | Waste Pires. 

The waste pipes are on a similer principle and of a 
similar material to the soil pipes. and ventilated in a similar 
manner. The trapped gullies to the rain-water pipes and 
waste pipes, instead of being fixed immediately at the end 
of the pipes. have been fixed close to the intercepting 
chamber, to avoid any risk of dead air in the pipes. and 
being doubly ventilated, have a constant change of air pass- 
ing through. Antisiphonage pipes have bcen provided to 
the soil pipes and waste pipes in the usual manner, these 
being in stout lead instead of iron. as being more readily 
worked. | 

CLOSETS. 

The closets for the use of the school are Finch's siphonic 
closets, as illustrated in our catalogue (hg. so). The best 
closets are our special valve closet apparatus, with white 
basins, carved ivory pull-handles, looking-glass, clack plates, 
and nickel-plated cups. These are surrounded by polished 


mahogany panelled enclosures, with lift-up seat and flap. the 


fronts and ends being arranged with hinged flaps so as earh 
portion of the closet is easily got at. The closets are fixed 
over lead safes, and a special supply valve apparatus ha 
been used in place of the two-gallon intermediate cistem 
which is required by the Water Company. For the com. 
monest use, pedestal wash-down closets have been used, 


LAVATORIES. 


The best lavatories are illustrated in our catalogue (fg. 1), 
made of Pavonazza marble, with sunk top supported on 
moulded marble cantilevers, with hot and cold valves, and 
silver-plated waste and trap, with extra large moulded skin- 
ing at back. The lavatories used for the school are in 
polished Sicilian marble, with 14 in. circular basins and 
secret overflow, with gun-metal heavy screw-down valves 
supported on moulded cantilevers. i 


SINKS. 

Various sinks have been provided in the building. some 
of them being composed of oiled-teak without any covering, 
securely bolted together with gun-metal bolts, and others 
being in white-enamelled fireclay. All the sinks have been 
provided with oiled-teak draining-boards, grooved in their 
own thickness, to drain into sinks. 


URINALS. 

A urinal has been provided in the area for carmen's use. 
with a white-glazed fireclay channel and plain slate backs 
and wings. flushed by an automatic cistern through a copper 
sparge pipe. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Although the water is permanent night and day. eistems 
have been provided in heavy galvanised plates in case el 
need. Two mains have been used in the supply. of ፤ in. 
diameter in each case. The down supplies are 154 in. and 
a good supply of stop-cocks have ,been used to avoid in- 
convenience in case of a leak in any of the fittings. A 
special drinking supply has been provided for sinks, drawn 
direct off the main. 

—————— 99-4 9———— ———— 


BUILDING NEWS. 


Tur new Mission Room at Fonthill Road. Hove, which has 
been erected at a cost of nearly £4,000, irrespective. ol 
site, was opened on the 18th inst. 


THE foundation stone of the new Church at Malvern. which 
is being erected. at a cost of about £,3.000, in memory ol 
the late Archdeacon Livingstone. was laid on the 19th inst. 
The edifice will have seating accommodation for 400 ۲ 
shippers. 


A NEW Primitive Methodist Church at Swalwell, erected 
by Messrs. Shield Brothers (local builders), at a cost of 
about 41.200, was opened on Saturday. The edifice, which 
will seat from 250 to 300 worshippers, is built of brick 
with stone dressings. 


THE Victoria Homes new buildings in Ballysillan. Ireland, 
which have been erected at a cost of about £,3.000. were 
opened on Saturday. "The buildings. which consist of three 
cottage homes and a recreation hall, have been erected 
from Messrs. Young & Mackenzie's designs, by Messrs. J. 
& R. Thompson, of Belfast. 


A NEW Mission Hall (to accommo:late 600). at the corer 
of Alice Street and Bertram Street, South Shields. was 
opened on Saturday. The hall has been erected from Mr. 
H. Grieves designs. by Mr. Jas. Young (both of South 
shields). and the cost. exclusive of site (45360) and ۲ 
ture. has amounted to £,1.200. 


A New Church of St. Mary and All Saints. erected for the 
Palfrey district at Walsall'at a cost of about 46,285. was 
consecrated on the 13th inst. The edifice, which will 
acccmmodate about 700 worshippers, has been erected by 
Mr. W. Hopkins, of Birmingham. from the plans by Messts. 
Cutts, 14, Southampton Street. Strand, W.C. 


FOUNDATION stones of the Salvation Army Barracks. now 
being erected in Victoria Road. Aston, Birmingham, ae 
cost of about £1.400, were laid on Saturday. Mr. Alex. 
Gordon. of 107. Queen Victoria Street, E.C.. is the archi- 
tect; Messrs. Baker & Warr. of Camp Hill. Birmingham, 
being the builders. The barracks will provide accommoda- 
tion for 750 persons, 
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